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Abt.  L — Principles  of  Political  Economy.  Part  the  First :  of  the 
Laics  of  the  Production  and  Distribution  of  Wealth,  By  H.  C. 
Caret,  Author  of  an  Essay  on  the  Rate  o{  Wages,  ovo.  pp. 
342.     Philadelphia:  Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchard.     1837. 

The  name  of  our  author  is  one  not  to  be  brought  now  for 
the  first  time  before  the  American  public.  He  has  already  taken 
bis  stand  among  the  independent  thinkers  and  able  writers  on 
the  science  that  comes  most  home  to  the  prosperity  of  our  com- 
mon country.  In  saying  this,  however,  we  are  far  firom  pledg- 
ing ourselves  to  an  agreement  in  all  his  theoretic  reasonings. 

Our  January  number  bore  the  title  of  Mr.  Carey's  "  Essay  on  the 
Rate  of  Wages,"  prefixed  to  the  article  upon  "Trades'  Unions." 
The  absorbing  interest  of  that  great  practical  question  admitting 
at  the  time  of  but  brief  reference  to  the  works  by  which  it  was 
introduced,  we  propose  now,  at  greater  leisure,  to  make  good 
the  debt  of  courtesy  then  unpaid,  by  a  more  direct  and  full 
examination  of  the  politico-economical  opinions  of  our  au- 
thor, as  exhibited  in  both  his  earlier  and  later  volumes.  And  as 
we  deem  it  more  just  towards  an  author,  as  well  as  respectful, 
and  certainly  find  it  in  the  present  case  much  more  accordant 
with  our  feelings,  to  ascertain  the  points  in  which  we  agree,  be- 
fore we  part  company  through  diflerence  of  sentiment,  we 
shall  proceed  now  to  take  that  course. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  like  greatly,  the  tone  and  spirit 
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commoxrial  labor,  wherein  art,  science,  machinery  and  facility  of 
tnDspott  are  doubtless  continually  cheapening  their  respective 
prodacts.  Thus  the  bare-footed  and  ill-lodged  laborer  of  the 
sizteenth  century  wears,  now,  shoes  and  stockings  on  his  feet, 
and  has  glass  in  his  windows,  and  tea  and  sugar  on  his  table, 
which  his  predecessor  had  not.  But  does  he  eat  cheaper  bread? 
This  may  be  doubted,  and  we  rather  incline  to  think  not ;  and 
as  to  meat,  butter,  milk,  poultry  and  other  products  of  grazing, 
lie  certainly  pays  higher  for  them,  and  it  is  obvious  he  must, 
inasmuch  as  the  sources  of  their  supply  become  necessarily  either 
more  distant  or  more  valuable  with  the  progress  of  population. 
But  admitting  these  exceptions,  the  balance  is  still,  we  think, 
greatly  in  favor  of  the  modern  working  classes;  —  and  like  Mr. 
Carey,  we  call  upon  the  laborer  of  our  own  day  to  behold  in 
the  advancement  of  society,  his  own  advancing  state  of  comfort 
and  happiness ;  and  to  feel  himself  identified  with  all  its  varying 
interests — above  all  with  the  prosperity  of  the  capitalist  "  It  is 
impossible,"  says  our  author,  "  to  adopt  any  measure  that  shall 
injure  the  one  without  equal  injury  to  the  other.  We  find  rights 
and  duties  in  harmony  with  each  other."  (p.  142.)  Now,  in 
this  fair  picture  of  the  social  system,  we  fully  and  heartily  concur. 
It  is  a  point  on  which  we  greet  our  author  with  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship,  and  bid  him  '<  God  speed,"  for  we  deem  it  a  question, 
not  of  science  merely,  but  of  higher  and  more  vital  truths,  to 
pat  down,  and  that  demonstratively,  not  only  those  false  clashings 
of  present  interests  which  awaken  fear  in  the  mind  of  the  states- 
man, but  still  more  those  dark  and  gloomy  forebodings  of  the 
future  into  which  some  Economists,  even  of  high  name,  have 
been  falsely  led,  which  strike  despair  to  the  heart  of  the  philan- 
thropist— as  if  the  pathway  of  humanity  were  by  some  necessity 
of  nature  a  downward  and  fated  course  of  accumulating  evils, 
as  if  society  were  to  be  dragged  forward  by  an  irresistible  ten- 
dency through  all  the  successive  steps  of  decreasing  returns  to 
labor  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  superabundant  population  on  the 
other,  to  an  abyss  of  wretchedness  from  which  there  is  no  escape 
but  through  the  devastations  of  war,  famine  or  pestilence — ^ 
without  which  needful  scourges,  to  use  the  language  (we  quote 
from  memory,)  of  one  whose  eloquence  is  in  general  better 
directed,  '*  the  race  of  men  would  hang  upon  this  overpeopled 
planet  like  mites  from  a  rotten  cheese."* 

In  reference  to  all  such  deductions  our  author's  language  is 
that  of  just  condemnation : 

"  We  know  of  no  science,  the  study  of  which  is  calculated  to 

*  Dr.  Chalmen. 
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ifiitwir.  atfwwntmamtiiiir  miK  cisbu  icxaiiwiefiALiiBSC  -if  ancs 
^rzaemmau  -p.  JJL.  .eav^s  ir  ^m  the  wtioie  !iiar?  i  """^  H  iiraiic 
ftian  mra  i  TiiiiTamgaiat  jruHiiuie  immt  ^  %  leL  5s  timnd 
«ft  iiaiica^  iKflnmoB  it  PiniKai  Ecamninr.  is  is  liHIow?: 
**-  *^«  ^rsMffuy  Tfitcx  THJcrsi  im  jnrmjmemi  n  Sncuf:^u  mich  xtjb 
rfiu  '''tk  -uam  nr'neauomt  ft  mamtam  imi  mm  '^e  'htir  -rm^tiatLr 
^InnTviiirtion.  3.  xz. .  3H]w.  in  wnax.  arase  ir?  wi*  to  Trnder^ami 
rhis  Tqan^  "KTm  ^«^?RuiiniiiL.^  Dor  it  aiciiifie  dw  aionl  lod 
iunir**  If  cnaoi  r  am  if  unc  widli  wine  jiumivm  or 


10^7  'tan  *tK  meaat  vtiidi  treats  of  ins  ^hv^ai  wruiis  ikne 
eif»  vtnniiKfi  *n  '3^  1  xnvsmniir  jcinKc  r  Mit^nl  •xne^oos  once 
<asc  int.  Piiinrai  E^nonmy  mnsc  Lose  its  nufn^  •rhamrtEr.  It 
nnv  iTv^  tte  law  if  -  ^crnnsitian.'*  bnt  ifae  law  of  the  -  wcBr 
rMinir'  if  wfaecy  mnsr  le  ionizhc  eisewbeR.  — and  it  cvTises  to  be 
what  in  its  iiuriier  <4iaricn?r  aione  it  miiciit  trioim  to  be — a  znide 
tn  die  ie^itiatnr  vd  1  rnie  cd  die  cjiibri.  4>i  dus  point  we 
iiniii  tn  die  laiuniacEe  af  die  zieat  Emcfish  moralist :  ^  die  <inlT 
mifhrm  wt  oenietnai  ranse  of  Dofaiic  bamnness  is  pnbGc  ▼irtne. 
Tbe  efiirts  af  ad  iciier  diinics  wbicb  are  mnadered  ad^nmaires^ 

will  be  ttinnft  <tafliai   and  transoonr.     Witfaoat  Tirtae  notfanur 

tf  — 

ran  he  «rnreiy  po«K»ed  mr  prnperfy  enjoyed."* 

That  PoUticai  Ecnnomv  onirtit  to  be  treated  oncfer  this  witie 
new,  we  do  one  asien ;  we  only  deny  «»  it,  under  any  ocfaer 
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Tiew,  the  praise  our  author  bestows  upon  it     And  we  would 
Tespectfiilly  urge  this  conclusion   upon  him  in  order  that  his 
authority  may  not  be  used  to  the  furtherance  of  a  system  of 
utilitarianism,  which  we  are  sure  he  holds  not     As  a  theoretic 
question,  there  are  difficulties,  doubtless,  on  both  sides.     If  we 
uke  the  enlarged  \iew  of  the  science,  then  nothing  that  bears 
on  the  well-being  of  society,  it  may  be  said,  is  foreign  to  it,  and 
every  art,  science  and  profession,  intellectual,  moral  and  religious, 
must  enter  into  it  as  an  element  and  be  included  in  its  universal 
directory.     This  is  unqestionably  a  great  difficulty.     But  if  on 
the  contrary  we  confine  it  to  questions  of  material  wealth,  we 
fall  again  into  new  and  worse,  certainly  at  least,  more  dangerous 
entanglements;    we   attempt   to   divide  what   nature  has  not 
divided — the  physical  and  the  moral  nnur,  and  to  separate  what 
God  has  inseparably  united — the  elements  of  happiness  and 
duty,  of  human  enjoyment  as  it  springs  from  our  compound 
l>emg, — the  result  of  which  attempted  separation^  necessarily  b, 
dmt  every  practical  question  thus  treated  in  Political  Economy, 
becomes  either  insduble  or  false,,  through  our  refusal  to  admit 
into  calculation  all  the  actual  data  of  the  case.     Education,  for 
instance,  is  then  to  be  valued  only  for  its  bearing  on  wealth — 
IK)  account  is  to  be  made  of  its  influence  upon  character  or  happi- 
ness.   Scientific  teaching  thus  becomes  every  thing — moral  and 
religious,  nothing;,  or,  in  other  words^  the  superstructure  of  so- 
ciety is  to  be  built  up,  while  its  foundations  may  lie  in  ruins. 
Away,  say  we,  with  such  baseless  Philosophy !     It  is  a  system 
which  the  wise  and  good  have  ever  seen  to  be  false,  though  it 
W  been  left  to  modern  experience  practically  to  demonstrate 
that  it  is  also  fatal.     We  allude  to  tlie  convict  colonies  of  Great 
Britain,  which  have  taught  unto  the  communities  of  the  world, 
at  least  one  good  lesson  ^  and  that  is,  the  utter  inability  of  mate- 
rial wealth  alone  to  build  up  the  social  system,  which  falls  into 
hopeless  ruin  unless  religion  be  its  comer-stone,  and  good  morals 
the  binding  mortar  to  hold  together  its  otherwise  loose  and  roll- 
ing materials.     But  to  look  at  another  difficulty  arising  out  of 
this  narrow  view  of  the  objects  of  Political  Economy.     Trace  it 
in  its  influence  on  the  individual — accumulation  being  bis  only 
good,  all  unproductive  expenditure  is  evil — it  is  but  pulling 
down  with  one  hand  what  he  is  engaged  in  building  up  with  the 
other ;  and  whether  such  disbursement  be  to  noble  ends  or  to  per- 
sonal enjojrment,  it  is  to  be  alike  condemned,  as  being  alike 
iktal  to  its  sole  ruling  principle.     Under  such  a  system — fare- 
weU  to  all  that  sweetens  labor — to  the  song  and  the  rustic 


Cmnf$  Prme^  tf  Tt&ai 


[J-br, 


of  ike  \w  i^Mit      tn  tfe  fcwcr  CJiilui  of  tfe  HMwirn 

afl  tm^HSuDC  parsaks — to  afi.  in  skoit.  vlMikir  b  cinr  cv 

r,  ifaac  ■nks  riiber  veaUi  TakaUr.  or  a  file  of  ml 

Ebiotbciic  as  ea^orneiic.  E  ID  be  proscribed,     ^^e 

are  idle,    je  ve  idle*^  k  the  lannace  of  i^  Eerpdaa  task- 

:  nl  a  Efr  of  Umt — aBDntsbic  hbor:  of  potraBKiiiT — 

r.  voald  be  the  destiBed  sid  ciKtsea  loc  of 
-die  peifecooe  of  bb  sodal  state — die   -^saKsaB  bo- 
rofPdBDcalEcoKMT.     To  d»  die  aK««r  of  <cow>ws& 
vooid  doabdns  be.  dm  die  aws  of  veakbk  «id  die  daciK  and 
of  tte  &D  Mt  viAn  d»  spkoe  of  tbdr  scnce, 

du  is  die  tctt  point  lo  vlnrb  ve  visk  opeahr  to 
tnckmw    VPdbicalEcoMi^bebtfascinre^ 
it  is  veB  :  ve  w2  mm  qawel  wkb  is  icsriis:  bet  tbea  «e  «3 

iC  OB  die  comnrj.  it  be  beU 

as  it  is.  and  ever  v9  be 

ID  be,  «id  as  o«r  aaikor  aprcBhr  stiies 

Ub  id  adapt  it  Bore  ckorir  id  the  vbole 

the  int  to  lepan.  Bid  vbicb  anest  in  tbecBl  brioc  the 

■9  cHr  ao  ibp  soebcv  ie  ««ier  fcvpc.    We 
the  fciKVMR  M' B«ip.    ^Ti 
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Hercules  to  effect  it.  The  subjects  treated  are  purely  scientific 
ones,  "  ProdactioD,"  "  Value,"  "  Rent,"  "  Reyenue,"  "  Capi- 
tal," ^'Division  of  Labor,"  "Wages,"  "Profits," — these  consti- 
tute its  leading  beads,  and  whatever  exception  be  taken  to  our 
author's  conclusions,  there  certainly  can  be  none  as  to  the  spirit 
in  which  diey  are  sought.  Candor  and  manly  freedom  charac- 
terise all  his  enquiries.  Nor  should  the  statistic  detsuls  of  the 
work  be  forgotten  in  the  enumeration  of  its  merits.  They  are 
DumeroQs,  valuable,  and  highly  interesting,  though  we  beg  leave 
to  difler  from  him  most  materially  in  his  estimate  of  their  value 
10  the  analytic  part  of  the  science.  But  this  opens  to  us  a  larger 
(|aestioD« 

The  form  and  method  of  a  scientific  work  is  a  matter 
we  deem  of  first  importance,  more  especially  in  a  science  which 
has  been  to  common  apprehension  so  mystified  as  Political 
Economy ;  and  on  this  point  our  author,  we  think,  is  not  without 
Us  fiinlts.  Some  indeed  are  mere  matters  of  haste  or  inadver- 
tency which  may  be  easily  amended  in  a  subsequent  edition  — 
soch  as  the  deferring  to  his  294th  page,  the  definition  of  tech- 
nical terms  which  he  there  acknowledges  he  has  been  using  all 
along  in  a  new  sense.  The  necessity  of  directing  the  seventeenth 
chapter  to  be  read  in  connexion  with  the  ninth,  in  order  to  connect 
sol^ects  that  have  been  needlessly  separated,  and  the  mixing  up  of 
reviews  of  authors'  opinions  with  the  abstract  investigation  of  sub- 
jects. These  we  say  admit  of  easy  correction,  but  there  is  one  error 
so  interwoven  with  his  very  method,  that  we  beg  leave  to  direct 
his  attention  to  the  principle  itself  out  of  which  it  arises.  We 
mean  the  length  to  which  his  work  must  necessarily  extend  itself: 
if  Part  First  of  Division  the  First  extends,  as  the  present  does,  to 
an  octavo  volume  of  340  closely  printed  pages — to  us,  we  con- 
fess, professional  readers  as  we  are,  it  offers  a  rather  alarming 
calculation.  Now,  of  its  openness  to  this  objection,  our  author 
seems  not  wholly  unaware.  "  The  portion  of  his  work  now  submit- 
ted to  the  reader,"  in  the  language  of  his  preface,  "  has  extended 
itself  much  beyond  the  limits  originally  assigned  to  it  in  conse- 
quence of  the  necessity  of  examining  the  opposing  views  of 
other  writers."  But  we  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  him,  setting  aside 
the  question  of  such  necessity,  whether  another  cause  does  not 
exist  that  lies  deeper.  Mr.  Carey  looks  upon  the  principles  of 
economical  science  as  deducible  only  from  a  wide  examination  of 
fiicts — "from  the  experience  of  the  world"  to  use  his  own  words, 
**  for  hundreds  and  thousands  of  years,"  (p.  142,)  or  as  he  lays 
down  the  principle  in  his  Introduction,  "  the  chart  cannot  be  con- 
structed without  a  careful  examination  of  the  log  books  of  the 
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v^ss#>U  that  havp  been  en^^affed  in  the  trade/^  (p.  xiii.)    \ow,  on 
rhi^  point,  we  would  ^iiffsrest  to  our  author,  in  his  own  dgore, 
whether  he  do  not  think  an  accurate  survev  of  the  coa^t  bv  the 
han^l  of  ;cien€e  ia  to  be  preferred  to  all  the  losr  books  oc'  all  the 
roa<ter4 ;  and  if  ^o,  whether  careful  analysis  in  these  matters  is 
not  more  to  be  depended  on  than  the  accamalation  of  muldtn- 
dinou^  farti  which  alike  di:itract  the  mind  bv  their  varietv  and 
weaken   the  conclusiveness  of  all  reason  ins:  from  them  bv  dis^ 
jointed  rep>etition.     **  The  universally  true,"  which  our  author 
wek4  in  observation  of  facts  and  which  we  think  facts  can  never 
irive,  we  would  rather  find  in  the  analysis  of  motives,  that  is  Id 
the  ?;imilaritv  of  oar  common  race,  and  the  identitv  of  our  nam* 
ral  emotions.     Nor  in  this  would  we  be  adopting  any  novel  or 
doubtful  course.     All  natural  and  moral  science  takes  for  grant- 
ed the  nniformity  of  nature,  and  predicates  of  all  similar  cases 
what  it  finds  true  upon  an  accurate  analysis  of  one.     The  laws 
of  motion   for  in.^tance,  of  chemical  combination,  of  mechanic 
power,  are  all  ba»f;d  upon  singular  deduction,  and  their  univer- 
sality is  a  point  assumed  upon  the  strength  of  a  general  law  al- 
ready received,  namely,  that  nature's  operations  are  uniform,  and 
that  similar  causes  will  ever  produce  simHar  results.     Now,  this 
is  what  we  claim  for  the  laws  of  Political  Economy,  and  what 
we  advise  in  the  pursuit  of  them ;  to  set  out  as  does  the  Natural 
Philosopher,  not  by  vague  and  general  induction  from  innu- 
merable cases,  but  by  rigid  analysis  of  few,  and  those  of  the 
simplest  supposable  kind ;  proceeding,  as  Bacon  recommends,, 
by  "  exclusions  and  rejections,'*  until  we  have  arrived  at  the 
naked  principle  in  question,,  which  once  clearly  established,  its 
universality  follows  of  course;  it  is  a  law  of  our  sentient  being, 
and  may  therefore  be  reasoned  upon  with  confidence  whensoever 
and  wheresoever  it  is  called  into  action.     'Tis  true  a  diflerence 
holds  between  the  universality  of  Physical  and  Moral  laws  — 
the  former  admit  not  of  deviations,  the  latter  do.     If  the  laws 
o{  motion  were  found  false  in  a  single  instance,  they  would' 
cease  to  be  ^^laws;"  but  the  bond  of  <*  self-interest"  is  still  to  be  es- 
teemed a  principle  of  our  nature,  and  may  be  safely  argued 
from  in  all  cases  of  masses  of  men,  notwithstanding  the  many 
inAividttal  ireaanccs  that  rise  above  or  sink  below  it:  argued 
frOTLWt  mean  here,  in  relation  to  economical  science.     Be- 
tween ottT  author  and  \w,  however,  this  (jucstiori  arises  not, 
BBC*,  'wt  naamams  the  Wnding  character  of  economical  laws  in 
wistt»a»i  SBODCCT  even  than  we  would  care  to  use,  as  being 
--  mmnds^  uw  voA  mivetsaUy  applicable."  (p.  xvi.)  Between 
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us  therefore  the  question  is,  not  whether  there  be  ''  laws,"  but 
how  they  are  best  arrived  at  For  this  end  he  takes  the  history 
of  the  world,  we  would  take  that  of  an  individual :  he  looks  at 
the  outward  effects  of  labor,  we  would  look  at  the  inward  causes ; 
he  finds  the  laws  of  exchangeable  value  in  the  statistics  of  the 
Custom  House,  we  would  seek  for  them  rather  in  the  rude  bar- 
ter of  the  Indian,  or  the  bargaining  of  school  boys  in  their  short 
hour  of  relaxation.  The  perennial  sources  of  a  nation's  in- 
dustry are  to  be  sought,  we  think,  like  those  of  its  mighty  streams 
not  in  the  river,  but  in  the  fountains.  We  would  look  for  them 
therefore,  not  in  the  busy  and  crowded  mart  of  merchants,  but 
in  the  quiet  labors  of  the  husbandman,  or  the  little  workshop  of 
the  artisan,  or  wherever  else  the  rising  youth  first  finds  himself 
thrown  on  his  own  resources  for  support;  for  not  only  is  the  boy 
^'Father  of  the  man,"  but  the  man  is  the  unit  of  which  the  nation 
and  the  world  are  made,  which  have  therefore  in  all  their  com- 
plex results,  arising  from  the  labor  of  countless  millions,  no 
other  springs  at  work  than  those  that  are  moving  within  the  in- 
dividual breast,  so  soon  as  the  law  of  self-interest  is  called  into 
action,  and  selAexertion  is  allowed  firee  scope.  Therefore  it  is 
that  we  would  seek  these  laws  of  economical  science  by  analytic 
invesdgation,  rather  than  historical  research.  The  results,  too, 
as  arrived  at  by  these  two  processes  would  manifest  a  corres* 
ponding  difference,  and  afford,  perhaps,  a  sufficient  test  of  their 
relative  merit  Laws  attained  by  analysis  will  be  as  those  of 
nature  always  are,  few,  precise  and  simple ;  those  deduced  from 
experience  will  be  many  and  vague,  indicating  that  the  founda- 
tion has  not  been  reached.  Let  us  now  try  our  author's  con- 
clusions by  this  test  The  closing  chapter  of  the  volume  con- 
tains these  results,  numerically  arranged  as  *'  the  laws  of  nature 
verified  by  the  experience  of  all  the  world."  (p.  341.)  We  will 
take  the  last  but  one,  as  illustrating  at  once  their  number  and 
character: 

"  XXXVI.  That  with  the  further  accumulation  of  capital,  he  (that 
is,  man)  brings  into  action  soils  still  more  inferior,  and  with  every 
such  change  finds  increased  facility  in  obtaining  the  necessaries  of 
life  from  a  diminished  surface  ;  he  is  therefore  enabled  to  draw 
nearer  to  his  fellow  men,  and  daily  more  and  more  to  co-operate 
with  them,  by  which  co-operation  his  labor  is  rendered  daily  more 
productive.  This  increased  facility  of  obtaining  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence causes  a  constant  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  the  pop- 
ulation required  for  the  production  of  food,  and  enables  a  constant- 
ly increasing  proportion  to  apply  themselves  to  the  production  of 
clothing,  shelter  and  the  other  comforts  of  life." —  p.  341. 
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Now,  we  would  ask,  does  this  look  like  a  fandamental  law  of 
nature,  either  in  its  number  or  expression  ?  The  laws,  for  in- 
stance, of  astronomical  science  with  all  its  endless  combinations 
of  movement  amid  <<  suns  and  planets  and  adamantine  spheres," 
arc  reducible,  we  know,  to  four.  Shall  we  then  have  thirty- 
seven  as  the  lowest  limit  of  those  in  Political  Economy  f  Or 
again  to  look  at  the  expression  of  this  law.  Passing  by  the 
singular  selfKrontradiction  involved  in  making  **  increased  faci- 
lity "  of  obtaining  food  a  necessary  result  of  cultivating  *^  infe- 
rior soils ;"  what  we  would  ask,  entitles  such  language  to  be 
termed  a  <Maw."  Is  it  not  rather  an  argument.^  a  statement? 
a  process  ?  any  thing  in  short,  rather  than  a  primary  law  of  sci- 
ence ? 

A  final  benefit  (to  conclude  our  long  critique  on  the  form) 
that  would  follow  the  course  we  advise,  would  be  making  these 
subjects  not  only  more  accessible  and  more  readable  (we  mean 
in  point  of  time)  but  the  science  itself  more  popular  by  bringing 
it  into  greater  accordance  with  the  common  sense  of  an  active^ 
thinking  community  like  our  own.     Nothing,  we  are  well  per- 
suaded, tends  so  much  to  expose  Political  Economy  to  the  sneers 
of  practical  men  as  its  multiplicity  of  words  about  simple  pro- 
positions.    The  public  will  bear  a  volume  upon  the  subject  of 
currency,  or  the  best  mode  of  maintaining  the  poor  or  correct- 
ing the  vicious,  since  these  are  real  questions,  involving  many 
complex   considerations,    and    mistakes    upon    them    lead    to 
grievous  evil ;  while  from  metaphysical  abstractions  and  fussing 
about  terms,  and  heralding  of  propositions,  which  when  cleared 
from  their  puzzle  of  words,  turn  out  to  be  the  mere  truisms  of  cliild- 
liQod from  such,  men  of  simple  good  sense  turn  aside ;  and  ar- 
gue naturally,  though  wrongfully,  against  the  science  itself  from 
the  language  in  which  it  is  clothed.     For  our  part,  we  would 
advocate  precision  of  language,  but  not  preciseness,  and  are 
more  inclined  to  attribute  the  inconclusiveness  of  such  disqui- 
sitions in  the  hands  of  most  writers  to  their  defective  logic, 
rather  than  their  defective  terms.     If  this  be  heresy,  it  is  still  not 
without  "  prima  facie  "  evidence  in  its  favor.     The  ablest  and 
most  conclusive  writer  on  these  subjects,  (we  mean  Adam  Smith) 
is  unquestionably  also  the  least  careful  in  his  language.     The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  the  objects  of  thought  in  these  and  kin- 
dred subiects  are  rather  to  be  comprehended  in  their  essence 
than  seen  in  their  limits,  and  that  consequently,  all  attempts 
to  pwc  them  down  to  a  precise  and  certain  shape,  is  but  a 
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fimcifiil  operation  on  oar  own  individual  conceptions,  and 
not  only  individual  but  transient :  by  chance  alone  can  others 
be  brought  to  view  the  term  in  the  same  light,  and  even  to 
ourselves  it  changes  so  soon  as  we  change  what  may  be 
termed  the  posture  of  our  minds;  and  hence  unquestionably 
those  vacillations  of  opinion  visible  in  the  successive  works 
of  modem  economists,  who  labor  after  this  false  technicality, 
"spinning  the  thread  of  their  logic  finer  than  the  staple  of 
their  arg^ument."  Such  fancied  pictures  of  a  perfect  science 
are  to  be  classed  among  the  "  Idola  Theatri "  of  which  Bacon 
speaks^- pictorial  representations  of  an  ideal  world,  beautiful  if 
true,  and  satisfactory  if  enduring,  but  lasting  only  while  the  vi« 
sion  lasts,  and  destined  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  to  be  super- 
ceded by  some  newer  version  of  the  same  fanciful  elements,  into 
some  still  more  ingenious  and  engaging  form. 

But  we  proceed  at  length  to  the  more  direct  examination  of 
our  author's  opinions.  They  may  be  stated  as  follows:  and 
with  a  view  to  their  more  distinct  apprehension,  as  peculiar  and 
mdividual,  we  will  place  against  them,  in  parallel  column,  thpse 
generally  i^ceived  in  the  science. 

Carey.  Ricardo,  Senior^  &c. 

1.  Labor  is  the  sole  source  of  1.  Labor  is  the  sole  source  of 
value,  whether  in  products  or  land  value  in  products,  under  certain 
without  exception.  exceptions,  but  not  in  land,  which 

has  intrinsic  value  from  nature. 

2.  Rent  is  but  another  name  2.  Rent  is  a  payment  distinct 
for  interest  of  the  capital  invest-  from  interest  of  capital  laid  ou^ 
ed,  in  making  land  productive :  on  land,  and  is  paid  for  the  use 
there  is  no  payment,  having  re-  of  the  inherent  powers  of  the 
ference  to  the  soil  itself.  soil. 

3.  Profits  of  capital  advance  3.  Profits  of  capital  decrease 
widi  the  progress  of  society.  with  the  progress  of  society. 

4.  The  share  of  the  landholder  4.  The  share  of  the  landholder 
is  greater  in  the  earliest  periods  is  least  in  the  early  periods  of 
ofsociety,and  disappears  with  its  society,  and  grows  up  with  its 
progress.  progress. 

Our  limits  forbid  us  to  enter  at  large  on  the  wide  field  opened 
to  us  by  these  various  novel  positions ;  we  shall  confine  our* 
selves  mainly  to  the  first,  from  which  all  the  rest  may  be  said  to 
flow  as  corollaries,  and  this  we  shall  examine  with  that  freedom 
of  judgment  of  which,  as  our  author  sets  us  the  example,  he 
would  certainly  be  the  last  to  complain. 

**  Labor  is  the  sole  cause  of  valueJ*^  In  the  maintenance  of 
this  sweeping  position,  Mr.  Carey  stands,  we  think,  alone  among 
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all  known  writers  of  the  science.  McCuIloch,  Mill  and  some 
others  go  so  far  as  to  apply  it  to  all  products  of  human  indastiy, 
but  admit  value  to  the  limited  and  varied  ^ftsof  nature,  as  land, 
natural  talent,  &c.  Now  as  we  agree  not  with  McCnlloch's 
limited  extension  of  the  term,  much  less  can  we  with  our  author's 
unlimited ;  our  objections  to  the  law,  as  laid  down  by  him,  are 
manifold.  First,  as  to  the  fundamental  principle,  can  labor  be 
said  to  be  the  '*  cause  *'  of  value  P  if  it  were  so,  then  labor  would 
give  it  to  useless^  as  well  as  useful^  products.  The  dry  well,  if  it 
cost  as  much,  would  equal  in  value  the  living  spring,  and  the 
vessel  that  would  not  float  be  as  valuable  as  one  that  would. 
But  this  is  absurd.  Value,  therefore,  presupposes  utility ;  and 
combined  with  scarceness,  it  is  utility  that  is  the  "  cause"  of 
value.  What  then  b  the  relation  that  '*  labor"  holds  to  ^*  value  ?* 
It  is  evidently  that  of  a  **  measure,"  not  a  "  cause."  Among 
existing  values,  labor  gives  the  measure  of  exchange.  But 
passing  this  by  as  a  metaphysical  or  verbal  nicety,  and  allowing 
to  our  author  the  benefit  of  this  interpretation,  we  have  still  to 
examine  another  fundamental  objection  which  cannot  be  explained 
into  a  dispute  about  terms.  Is  labor  the  ^*sole"  cause  of  value.^ 
Let  us  see  how  this  rule  holds.  **  If  (to  quote  the  language  of 
Mr.  Senior,)  while  carelessly  lounging  along  the  sea  shore  I  were 
to  pick  up  a  pearl,  would  it  have  no  value  f  Suppose  that  I  met 
with  it  while  eating  an  oyster?  Suppose  that  aerolithes  consisted 
of  gold  would  they  have  no  value  f"  Now  to  such  evident  excep- 
tions the  only  answer  that  can  be  given  is  that  they  are  too  few 
and  unimportant  to  deserve  notice.  This  is  our  author's  defence: 

**  These"  says  he,  "  are  accidents  which  do  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  militate  against  the  assertion  that  all  value  is  the  result  of 
labor.  Nine  himdred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every  one  thousand 
paits  of  those  annually  created  are  so,  and  the  exceptions  are  too 
slight  tx)  be  deserving  of  consideration.  They  are  just  sufficiently 
numerous  to  prove  the  rule." —  p.  138. 

Agreeing  with  him  in  this  statement,  we  necessarily  disagree 
with  him  in  his  previous  exclusive  language,  and  respectfldly 
suggest  whether  such  self-contradiction  be  not  unfavorable  to 
the  reputation  of  science.  One  single  exception  of  "  value," 
not  the  result  of  labor,  should,  we  think,  have  led  him  to  modify 
the  language  of  his  fundamental  proposition,  that  labor  is  the 
**  sole"  cause  of  value.  We  have  thus  seen  that  chance  some- 
times reaches  the  same  end,  that  is  "value,"  as  labor.  Let 
us  now  see  whether  "  time"  cannot  also  attain  it  under  the  work- 
ing of  unpaid  natural  agents.     "A  merchant  puts  wine  into  his 
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vaults  or  lofts  to  ripen.     It  remains  untouched  for  five  years, 
and  then  comes  out  worth  twice  as  much  as  when  it  was  laid  in." 
The  question  is,  has  that  additional  value  been  given  to  it  by 
labor  i     The  same  may  be  stated  of  all  tlie  unaided  operations 
of  nature — the  growing  value  of  timber,  for  instance,  whether 
left  standing  or  laid  up  to  season — or  any  other  case,  in  short, 
in  which  time  adds  worth  to  an  article.     How  can  these  be 
brought  within  the  rule  of  labor  alone  ?      According  to  our 
author,  thus  :  ^<  It  is  the  labor  of  the  subsequent  purchaser  that 
has  given  to  the  wine  its  new  value,  in  having  had  the  use  and 
profit  of  his  capital  during  the  period  of  its  ripening."  (p.  278.) 
But  this  is  evidently  a  fallacy ;  the  wine  may  prove  sour,  then 
what  becomes  of  the  new  value  which  these  productive  funds 
have,  according  to  our  author,  been  employed  in  giving.     Be« 
sides,  is  it  not  infinitely  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  same  labor 
and  capital  which  is  fully  employed  in  giving  value  to  com  or 
cloth,  is  at  the  same  moment  occupied  in  working  out  new  values 
upon  wine,  it  may  be  a  thousand  miles  ofi*  or  in  another  country. 
Had  our  author  said  that  such  average  profits  of  employed  cap- 
ital  were  a  '*  measure"  of  the  new  value  given  to  the  wine  or  to 
any  other  article  of  suspended  capital,  he  would,  we  think,  have 
stated  a  sound  proposition,  but  such  would  not  have  borne  out 
his  principle,  that  labor  is  the  sole  '*  cause"  of  value.     We  thus, 
therefore,  arrive  at  a  second  class  of  exceptions,  namely,  value 
fiiom  time.     But  is  there  not  a  third  ?     Two  artists,  for  instance, 
take  the  same  portrait,  bestowing  upon  their  work  an  equal  amount 
of  paint  and  labor,  yet,  when  finished,  the  value  of  the  one  is 
found  to  be  ten  times  that  of  the  other.     How  is  labor  here  the 
sole  source  of  value  i     Nor  is  this  to  be  despised  as  a  solitary 
case.     All  arts,  all  trades,  all  forms  of  productive  industry,  ex- 
hibit a  similar  disparity.     Take  two  workmen  of  any  kind  what- 
ever— poets,  lawyers,  or  cobblers,  and  try  whether  the  value  of 
their  respective  products  be  measurable  solely  by  their  labor. 
Do  we  see  it,  for  instance,  in  a  novel  of  Scott's,  the  product  of 
four  weeks'  industry  balancing  in  exchangeable  value  the  product 
of  as  many  years  with  inferior  brains,  or  the  labor  of  an  honest 
cobbler  through  a  long  life  i     Is  it  not  then  evident  that  natural 
skill  and  talent  is  another  source  of  value  besides  labor  ?     Now 
how  does  our  author  avoid  this  most  manifest  conclusion  ?     By 
what  seems  to  us  an  unwarrantable  laxity  in  the  meaning  of 
words,     "Labor"  is  no  longer  with  him  a  simple,  appreciable 
term;  it  has  "  quality"  in  it  as  well  as  **  quantity,"  it  may  be  a 
pound  of  gold  or  a  pound  of  lead,  so  that  one  day's  labor  of  a 
NO.  V. — ^voL.  m.  2 
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man  of  genius,  by  makiDg  up  in  quality  what  it  wants  in  quantity, 
is  to  be  set  down  as  an  equal  amount  of  labor  with  the  month 
or  year  of  an  inferior  class  of  workmen.  This  position  he  has 
thus  embodied  (italiciied)  in  his  summary  of  results,  (p.  140.) 
^*  III.  That  the  value  of  commodities  at  tJie  time  of  production  is 
measured  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  labor  required  therefor." 
Now  we  ask,  is  not  this  extension  of  the  term  'Equality"  of  labor 
a  needless  mystification  of  a  plain  subject,  and  for  no  other  reason 
gone  into,  as  we  think,  than  to  sustain  an  exclusive  proposition 
which  otherwise  flies  in  the  face  of  facts  ?  Our  advice  is,  to  let 
*<  labor"  mean  '*  labor"  in  Political  Economy  as  in  common 
speech,  and  to  let  skill,  learning,  and  talent  stand  on  their  own 
ground,  let  what  will  become  of  the  dogmatic  and  exclusive  pro- 
position that  '^  Labor  is  the  tale  source  of  value." 

But  there  remains  to  be  yet  examined  the  last  and  most 
important  exception.  Has  land  no  intrinsic  value  i  Our  author 
answers  ^'  none."  All  value  in  land  is  due  to  labor — its  retoms 
are  the  result  of  labor,  and  its  exchangeable  value  is  measured 
by  the  labor  past  or  present,  that  has  been  laid  out  either  upon 
it  or  jiear  it,  in  bringing  it  closer  to  a  market ;  and  the  resolt  of 
all  is,  that  tiie  payment  for  the  use  of  it  hitherto  termed  *^Rent," 
is  but  the  interest  of  such  invested  capital — land  having  in  itself 
no  intrinsic  value.  Now,  this  is  a  bold  and  novel  theory ;  and 
one  that  if  true,  would  rank  its  author  among  the  greatest  dis- 
coverers of  the  science.  But  we  regard  it  as  so  radically  un- 
sound, that  we  trust  to  be  able  in  few  words  to  exhibit  to  our 
readers  not  only  the  error  of  fact  it  involves,  but  even  to  the  can- 
did mind  of  our  author,  the  fallacy  on  which  it  runs.  Not  to 
misstate  his  argument  we  quote  from  one  of  his  firequent  repe- 
titions of  it : 

*'  A  person  who  sees  before  him  two  fields  possessing  equal 
<  advantages  of  situation'  one^  of  which  yields  a  large  Rent, 
while  the  other  is  lying  waste,  can  with  difficulty  satisfy  himself 
that  the  value  of  the  first  is  not  due  to  the  superiority  of  the  soil." 
He  asks  **i/'  difference  of  fertility  he  not  the  cause  of  difference  of 
valucj  why  is  not  one  as  valuable  as  ttie  other  ?  We  do  not  con- 
tend that  equal  quantities  of  labor  will  give  equal  value  to  all 
land  but  only  that  all  which  exists  is  due  to  tlie  labor  applied  to 
its  improvement.  When  the  first  was  taken  into  cultivation  it 
was  waste  and  of  no  value.  Labor  has  rendered  it  valuable." 
(p.l34.)  And  again  in  a  previous  passage :  "  We  trust  that  the 
reader  is  satisfied  that  llent  is  only  interest  for  capital  invested 
and  that  tlie  value  of  all  landed  property  is  due  like  that  of  all 
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other  giAs  of  nature  existing  in  anlimited  quantity  solely  to  the 
labor  employed  in  its  appropriation  and  improvement.''  (pp« 
129,  130.) 

That  there  is  fallacy  involved  in  this  course  of  reasoning  is 
unquestionable;  for  it  is  inconsistent  with  open  and  obvious 
facts.  If  all  value  of  land  arise  from  the  labor  bestowed  upon 
it,  then  the  more  labor  (judiciously  bestowed)  the  more  value ; 
and  lands  cultivated  by  careful  husbandry  from  the  time  of  the 
Romans  should  be  a  thousand  times  more  valuable  than  fresh 
land  newly  taken  up ;  or  again,  if  the  labor  be  the  measure,  all 
uncultivated  land  in  the  same  vicinity  should  be  equally  value- 
less and  the  years  of  cultivation  would  give  the  scale  of  their 
relative  increase.  How  inconsistent  this  is  with  fact  every  one 
may  judge.  Old  lands  we  know,  are  worn  out  by  repetition  of 
crops,  and  become  comparatively  valueless.  Now,  what  does  this 
imply  but  some  internal  value  originally  possessed  from  nature? 
Wild  lands,  too,  are  willingly  purchased  by  the  farmer  at  differ- 
ent prices — but  why  if  all  be  equally  valueless  ?  The  settler  in 
Michigan  builds  himself  a  shantee  amid  its  oak  openings,  and 
supports  his  stock  the  very  first  year  on  the  pasture  and  hay  of 
his  prairie  land.  Did  labor,  we  ask,  give  him  that  crop?  or  will 
our  author  deny  that  it  has  value  ?  In  the  old  states  a  farmer 
is  content  with  "interest"  on  his  investment, — in  the  west  he 
counts  himself  doing  ill  unless  in  four  or  five  years  the  **  princi- 
pal" is  also  paid  back.  What  we  ask  pays  it  back  but  the  land, 
and  how,  unless  it  be  itself  a  source  of  value?  But  to  look  at 
a  specific  case.  On  the  extinction,  a  few  years  since,  of  the  In- 
dian title  to  some  lands  in  western  New  York,  they  were  sold  at 
public  auction,  bringing  the  current  price  of  wild  land,  about 
$5  per  acre.  A  portion  of  them  lay  in  what  has  been  since 
termed  the  "Wheat  District,"  and  the  first  crop  put  in  paid  for 
the  land  twice  over.  We  ask  did  labor  alone  give  that  value  ? 
In  five  years  these  same  lands  sold  readily  for  $30  the  acre ; 
did  the  purchaser  in  that  price  pay  for  nothing  but  the  labor 
laid  out  upon  it  ?  The  answer  is  evident,  it  was  not  labor,  for 
contiguous  lands  on  which  four  times  as  much  labor  had  been 
bestowed,  might  be  purchased  for  less  money ;  nor  was  it  loca- 
tion, for  then  all  lands  in  that  vicinity  would  have  equally  risen ; 
it  therefore  was  not  these,  btit  it  was  what  our  author  so  strenu- 
ously denies,  the  natural  and  inherent  fertility  of  the  soil.  But 
wherein,  it  may  be  asked,  lies  the  error  of  our  author's  reasoning. 
He  shows  (and  we  will  admit  it  for  argument's  sake  conclusively,) 
that  unlhout  labor  land  is  valueless,  and  thence  deduces  the 
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obvious  and  apparendy  necessary  inference,  that  therefore  all 
subsequent  value  of  land  is  due  to  labor.  Now,  the  error  in- 
volved in  this  reasoning  is  the  very  common  logical  fallacy  of 
a  ^'  post  hoc,  igitur  propter  hoc'' — mistaking  a  mere  sequence 
for  cause  and  effect;  it  is  the  same  sophism  by  which  the  bel- 
lows blower  proved  his  skill  as  a  musician,  and  demonstrated  it 
too,  we  may  add,  for  when  his  skill  was  doubted  by  the  player 
he  ceased  to  blow,  and  the  music  ceased  likewise.  But  to  apply 
it  with  stricter  analogy,  look  at  other  natural  agents  of  vneqml 
power  until  labor  can  be  applied  to  make  them  productive;  water 
falls  and  mill  seats  of  whatever  power  are  equally  valueless,  but 
does  their  subsequent  value  then  result  only  from  labor?  is  there 
no  inherent  difference  between  them  ?  Vacant  lots  in  a  city 
however  situated  are  equally,  so  long  as  they  remain  vacant, 
unproductive.  But  does  the  labor  that  fits  them  for  use  measure 
their  subsequent  productiveness  ?  are  they  valued  by  the  mea- 
sure of  labor  laid  out  upon  them?  Or,  to  take  a  case  still  more 
close,  machines  we  will  suppose  of  different  productive  powers 
in  a  great  factory  are  standing  idle,  like  our  native  soil,  for  want 
of  labor  to  set  them  in  motion.  Until  labor  come,  they  are  all 
equally  unproductive ;  when  labor  does  come,  do  they  produce 
all  alike  ?  is  the  labor  applied  the  measure  of  their  respective 
values;  or  will  the  yield  be  according  to  the  labor?  and  if  obvi- 
ously not,  in  the  machinery  of  art,  why,  we  ask,  should  it  be 
held  in  the  machinery  of  nature  ?  In  both  labor  is  the  necessary 
prerequisite  of  value,  but  in  neither  is  it  the  sole  cause.  Now, 
this  we  consider  to  be  the  fallacy  that  has  misled  the  otherwise 
sound-thinking  mind  of  our  author  into  the  maintenance  of  an 
untenable  proposition ;  and  we  urge  seriously  upon  him  as  a 
candid  and  right-thinking  man,  its  reconsideration,  before  he 
proceed  to  build  further  upon  it.  Were  authority  needed  with 
such  a  mind  as  his  for  recantation  of  hasty  conclusions,  we  would 
point  him  to  the  candid  fame  of  Ricardo.  But  in  this  point,  Mr. 
Carey,  we  are  convinced,  needs  neither  motive  nor  authority 
beyond  his  own  convictions,  and  to  them  with  the  benefit  of 
second  thoughts  we  refer  him,  in  the  sincere  hope,  that  agreeing 
with  him  in  his  practical  conclusions,  we  may  not  continue  to 
differ  in  theoretic  analysis.  We  accord  too  fully,  we  say,  with 
him  in  the  practical  results  of  the  science — results  be  it  remem- 
bered that  stand  independent  of  these  metaphysical  subtleties — to 
be  willing  to  remain  at  difference  with  him  even  in  ^'  the  splitting 
of  a  hair."  In  proof  of  this  accordance  we  quote  from  his  sum- 
mary two  of  his  fundamental  ^<  laws"  which— -by  whatever  name 
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known  —  contain  truths  that  deserve  to  be  recorded  in  letters  of 
gold  in  every  hall  of  legislation: 

"XXVIII.  That  the  interests  of  all  nations  are  therefore  in  har- 
mony with  each  other,  as  every  measure  that  tends  to  lessen  pro- 
duction in  one  nation,  tends  to  lessen  the  rewai'd  of  both  laborer 
and  capitalist  in  every  other  nation ;  and  every  measure  that  tends 
to  increa&e  it  tends  to  increase  the  rev^ard  of  the  laborer  and  capi- 
talist in  every  other  nation. 

"  XXIX.  That  it  is,  therefore,  the  interest  of  all,  that  universal 
peace  should  prevail,  whereby  the  waste  of  population  and  of  capi- 
tal should  be  arrested,  and  that  the  only  strife  among  nations  should 
be,  to  determine  which  should  make  the  most  rapid  advances  in 
those  peaceful  arts  which  tend  to  increase  the  comfort^  and  enjoy- 
ments of  the  human  race." — ^pp.  339,  340. 

Now,  so  long  as  the  Political  Economist  teaches  such  practical 
truths  as  these,  it  may  be  thought  a  matter  of  little  moment  on 
what  theoretic  reasoning  he  bases  them.  And  so,  perhaps,  it 
would  be,  provided  his  readers  would  take  bis  conclusions 
without  looking  into  his  premises.  But  however  this  may  be  in 
other  countries,  it  is  certainly  far  from  the  case  in  ours.  With 
us  there  is  very  little  room  for  dogmatic  teaching  either  in  Poli- 
tical Economy  or  anything  else ;  our  people  have  queasy  stomachs 
ibr  authority ;  though  they  swallow  an  author's  reasonings  greedily, 
they  are  very  apt  to  spit  out  his  conclusions.  This  idiosyncrasy  of 
the  American  mind  (for  in  fact  it  amounts  to  such)  is  no  where 
more  strikingly  evident  than  in  the  form  now  generally  given 
to  such  advertisements  as  are  addressed  to  the  gullibility  of  the 
public.  The  medical  quack,  for  instance,  who  in  Europe  arms 
himself  with  testimonials,  in  our  country  comes  forth  with  a  syl- 
logism. An  illustration  just  occurs  to  us.  Of  the  great  "  Bran- 
dreth  Pills,"  there  is  said  to  go  forth  weekly  from  his  central 
depot,  a  ton  weight.  Such  undoubting  confidence  in  their  effi- 
cacy was  a  mystery  to  us,  till  we  met  incidentally  with  the  logi- 
cal demonstration  with  which  they  go  wrapped  up,  and  in  which 
they  are  doubtless  swallowed.  It  is  as  follows,  and  may  be  ta- 
ken as  a  fair  sample  of  the  metaphysical  gullibility  of  the  Ame- 
rican mind : 

"  What  is  it  that  we  call  the  constitution  1  Is  not  the  constitution 
that  which  constitutes,  and  that  which  constitutes  ia  the  blood. 
There  is  then  but  one  disease — impurity  of  blood.  Now  does  not 
Nature,  when  she  wishes  to  become  purified,  put  her  elements  into 
commotion  i     It  is  the  principle  of  conunotion,.  then,  that  purifies. 

2* 
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Ought  not  man  then  to  copy  Nature  1  And  do  not  the  Brandreth 
j)ills  take  away  the  bad  humors  from  the  blood,  and  leave  the 
good  ?  certainly  they  do. — Pills,  price  25  cents  the  box." 

Such  is  the  precious  logic  by  which  the  uneducated  reason- 
ing mind  of  the  multitude  is  governed  by  state  quacks  as  well 
as  medical  ones.  The  nostrums  of  both  are  of  the  same  stamp — 
false  logic.     But  to  apply  this  to  the  subject  before  us. 

Not  only  are  we  a  people  formed  by  thinkings  beyond  any 
other  people  upon  earth,  but  in  no  other  country  are  the  links 
so  short  and  few  that  connect  the  thoughts  of  the  people  with 
the  acts  of  the  government  Thinking  and  acting  go  together. 
Nor  is  this  all  the  peculiarity ;  whether  it  be  from  physical  con- 
stitution or  domestic  training,  certain  it  is  that  an  American 
child  is  a  logician  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  a  European  one. 
He  stands  on  his  intellectual  rights  as  it  were  by  instinct,  and 
long  before  he  has  read  the  "  Declaration  of  Independence," 
shows  himself  fully  master  of  its  contents.  The  training  of  such 
a  race,  it  is  evident,  must  be  mainly  through  an  appeal  to  rea- 
son. If  nature  make  them  logicians  from  their  cradle,  educa- 
tion from  their  cradle  must  go  on  to  make  them  sound  ones. 
Let  them  then,  we  say,  have  their  "why'*  and  their  "where- 
fore "  early  ;  and  let  it  be  placed  on  foundations  that  cannot  be 
subsequently  shaken.  For  these  reasons  it  is,  that  we  are,  and 
long  have  been,  warm  advocates  for  early  and  universal  teach- 
ing in  Political  Economy.  We  would  have  it  a"  science  fre- 
c|nently  and  plainly  elucidated  from  the  ablest  pens  of  our  coun- 
try— popluarized  to  the  ignorant  mind,  and  simplified  to  the 
comprehension  even  of  the  child.  We  would  have  its  ftinda- 
niental  truths  embodied  in  Primers,  reduced  into  Catechisms, 
intorwoven  into  Narratives,  mixed  up  with  the  mother's  milk, 
as  It  were,  of  the  nutriment  of  the  rising  generation,  and  nourish- 
nig  thcin  into  the  manly  strength  and  stature  of  the  knowledge 
and  duties  and  true  interests  of  a  good  citizen.  It  is  needless  to 
add,  that  such  national  teaching  should  be  sound— sound  we 
inran  ui  its  theory  and  logic,  as  well  as  in  its  conclusions.  Rest- 
ing upon  the  first  truths  thai  open  to  the  infant  mind ;  its  logic 
sliould  1)0  simple  as  that  of  the  child  himself,  and  follow  step  by 
!^t<^p  tJM^  awakening  intellect,  until  the  demonstration  of  its  great 
pnutK  al  truths  should  shine  upon  the  mind  like  the  light  of  the 
meridian  sun,  exhibiting  the  interests  of  the  individual  as  bound 
up  witli  those  of  the  public— exhibiting  virtue  as  a  deeper 
foun(hition  of  social  wealth,  than  even  industry  and  saving  — 
and  showing  how,  on  these  foundations,  an  enlightened  self-in- 
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terest  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  build  up  the  superstructure  of  na- 
tional prosperity,  demanding  from  government  no  boon  but 
freedom,  and  no  protecting  arm  beyond  security :  freedom  of  la- 
bor y  capitaly  and  enterprize; — security  of  life,  liberty y  and  pro- 
perty. 

To  those  who  think  we  overrate  in  such  statements  the  value  of 
this  study,  we  answer,  that  it  is  impossible,  in  our  opinion,  to 
over-estimate  the  value  of  a  science,  that  not  only  enters,  as  Poli- 
tical Economy  does,  into  the  daily  wants  and  duties  of  our  every- 
day life,  but  which  is  destined  to  teach,  as  Political  Economy 
rightly  taught,  ever  does,  the  identity  that  subsists  in  those  every- 
day acts,  between  a  man's  interests  and  his  obligations:  nor 
need  we  fear  that  this  degrades  a  sense  of  duty  into  a  calculation 
of  interest ;  the  perception  of  the  result  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  motive,  and  no  man  is  likely  to  be  a  worse  Christian,  because 
he  perceives  the  hand  of  God  in  the  dispensations  of  nature — 
giving  to  virtue  the  '^  world  that  now  is,  as  well  as  that  which  is 
to  come."  To  keep  the  affections  above  wealth  may  be  a  hard 
task,  but  not  made  harder  by  its  being  sought  in  the  path  of 
duty  ;  but  wherever  a  man's  heart  may  be,  his  head  should  be 
where  his  hands  are,  and  that  is  in  the  daily  business  of  life ;  and 
Political  Economy  only  teaches  him  how  that  business  is  to  be 
best  performed  for  public,  as  well  as  private  good. 

We,  therefore,  as  before  said,  advocate  such  national  teaching, 
and  it  is  only  we  believe  in  proportion  as  the  community  can  be 
thus  taught  and  thus  enlightened,  that  we  can  ever  hope  to  see 
our  country  permanently  prosperous  and  happy — thus  only  can 
the  streams  of  selfishness  be  made  to  flow  in  the  channels  of  pub- 
lic good — thus  only  can  our  popular  legislation  be  rendered 
wise,  or  the  policy  of  our  rulers  consistent,  or  the  finances  of  the 
government  safe,  or  the  property  of  the  citizens  secure;  and  thus 
only  can  the  pursuit  of  wealth  be  interwoven  in  our  national 
character  with  those  higher  virtues  which  are  the  glory  of  a  peo- 
ple. Under  such  a  system,  we  might  look  forward  with  confi- 
dence to  the  future,  for  our  progress  would  be  onward,  and  on- 
ward without  let  or  impediment,  and  without  bound  other  than 
our  own  boundless  resources. 

With  such  views  we  shall  hail  with  double  pleasure  our  au- 
thor's second  volume,  provided  our  friendly  criticism  shall  lead 
him  in  the  meantime  to  re-survey  his  theoretic  opinions. 

'  t 
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Art.  IL — 1.  Narrative  of  an  Excursion  ix)  the  LaJce  Amsanctus  and 
to  Mount  Vultur  in  Apulia.  By  Charles  Daubeny,  M.  D. 
F.  R.  S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Botany.  Oxford: 
1835.    pp.  50. 

2.  Report  on  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  with  respect  to 
Mineral  and  Thermal  Waters.  By  Charles  Daubent, 
M.  D.  &c.  Sixth  Report  of  the  British  Association,  London : 
1837.     pp.  98. 

The  origin  of  Mineral  and  Thermal  Waters,  and  the  causes  of 
the  elevation  of  temperature  in  the  latter,  are  so  intimately  associ- 
ated with  the  general  question  respecting  the  internal  temperature 
of  the  earth,  and  the  geology  of  volcanoes,  that  we  have  been  in- 
duced to  notice  these  two  publications  of  Dr.  Daubeny  in  connex- 
ion. The  one  first  named  was  a  communication  to  the  Ashmolean 
Society  of  Oxford,  and  has  been  published  in  a  separate  form ; 
the  second  constitutes  a  part  of  the  last  volume  of  Reports  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  This  last 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  memoirs  which  have  emanated  from 
the  annual  meetings  of  that  scientific  body.  May  we  not  in- 
dulge the  hope  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  a  similar  associa- 
tion will  be  formed  in  this  country  f  when  enthusiasm  will  be 
elicited  by  the  contact  of  congenial  minds,  and  when,  in  the 
words  of  Professor  Sedgwick,  **  the  congregated  philosophers 
of  the  land,  throwing  aside  bad  passion  and  party  animosity, 
will,  year  by  year,  come  to  their  philosophical  Olympia,  to  wit- 
ness a  noble  ceremonial,  to  meet  in  pacific  combat,  and  share 
in  the  glorious  privilege  of  pushing  on  the  triumphal  car  of 
Truth."* 

A  copy  of  Dr.  Daubeny's  narrative  has  but  recently  fallen 
into  our  hands,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  much 
less  generally  known  to  our  geologists,  than  many  other  descrip- 
tions of  volcanic  regions,  of  far  inferior  merit  It  is  a  valuable 
and  interesting  contribution  to  geology,  and  one  of  the  best 
models  which  can  be  recommended  to  the  geological  student  or 
traveller.     It  describes,  too,  a  tract  of  country  celebrated  in  clas- 

"*  Address  at  the  third  meetiog,  1833. 
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sic  soDg,  and  has  claims  upon  the  attention  of  others  besides  mere 
geologists.  General  readers,  who  may  anticipate  nothing  very 
attractive  in  a  geological  narrative,  will  find  much  in  this,  both 
interesting  and  instructive. 

Since  the  appearance  of  Mr.  LyelPs  work,  and  Dr.  BucklandV 
Treatise,  the  readers  of  geological  works  have,  we  suspect,  great- 
ly increased  in  numbers ;  and  hundreds  who,  before,  had  probably 
little  inclination  to  look  into  the  narrative  of  a  geological  excursion^ 
are  now  somewhat  disappointed  if  a  new  book  of  travels  does 
not  contain  some  account  of  the  geological  structure  of  the  coun- 
try described.  Notwithstanding  this,  there  are  many  persons, 
and  some  we  fear  even  of  those  who  have  acquired  a  taste  for 
geology,  who  have  yet  to  learn  that  a  description  of  a  volcanic 
region  may  afford  new  and  interesting  details.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  how  it  happens  that  the  appearance  of  a  new  work 
on  fossils,  or  the  description  of  the  remains  of  some  unknown  ani- 
mal, excites  a  more  general  interest  than  that  of  a  work  on  vol- 
canoes, or  a  memoir  on  some  new  volcanic  product.  We  have, 
all  of  us,  been  made  somewhat  familiar  from  early  life,  with  the 
many  wonders  of  volcanoes ;  and  the  love  of  the  marvellous  is, 
from  time  to  time,  still  gratified  with  partial  accounts  of  eruptions 
and  earthquakes.  But  it  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  we  have 
heard  much  of  fossil  remains,  and  perceived  the  light  they  shed, 
upon  the  former  condition  of  our  planet.  In  our  days  of  boyhood- 
we  heard  nothing  of  the  beauty  of  a  flying  lizard,  or  of  the  sym- 
metry of  a  Pterodactyle ;  the  graceful  attitudes  of  a  Plesiosaurus 
had  not  been  developed,  and  coprolites  were  unmentioned.  We 
saw  no  tracks  of  a  gigantic  bird  on  the  enduring  rock,  and  heard 
more  of  the  wooden  skeleton  of  the  mammoth  than  of  his  fossil 
bones.  Touched  with  the  Promethean  torch  of  a  Cuvier  or  a 
Buckland,  the  mountains  teemed  with  life,  and  a  strong  and  gene- 
ral interest  was  awakened  ;  myriads  of  Trilobites,  Dinotheriums 
with  jaws  eighteen  feet  in  length,  started  into  being,  and  fossil 
geology  takes  precedence  of  volcanic.  New  light  breaks  upon  us 
fix>m  the  microscope  of  Ehrenberg,  and  we  listen  with  wonder  to 
the  announcement  that  the  very  walls  of  our  houses,  the  polished 
shaft  and  pointed  obelisk,  were  once  tenanted  by  microscopic 
myriads — that  each  cubic  inch  of  the  stone  contains  millions  of 
what  were  once  animated  beings,  with  powers  and  capacities  of 
enjoyment,  and  all  the  complicated  apparatus  of  life.  We  look 
upon  the  rocks  and  minerals  about  us  with  redoubled  interest, 
and  watch  with  tenfold  wonder  and  delight  the  changeful  opal^ 
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and  even  the  dull,  unyielding  flint,  when  we  are  told  that  they, 
too,  are  the  monumental  structures  of  tribes  long  since  extinct* 

We  would  not,  however,  ascribe  the  interest  that  is  felt  in  the 
promulgation  of  discoveries  like  these,  altogether  to  their  no- 
velty ;  the  perception  of  the  light  they  aflbrd  in  guiding  us  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  former  condition  and  present  structure  of  the 
planet  upon  which  we  dwell,  is  not  confined  to  the  geologist 
No  one  can  be  more  deeply  impressed  with  the  unquestionable 
value  and  importance  of  fossil  geology  than  ourselves ;  but  we 
think  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  the  effect  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  especially  upon  those  who  are  but  commencing  their 
geological  studies.  Those  who  are  proficients,  will  undoubtedly 
give  its  full  value  to  the  evidence  afforded  by  volcanic,  and  by 
all  other  geological  phenomena.  Observations  in  volcanic  re- 
gions, and  the  description  of  the  products  of  volcanic  action,  by 
such  travellers  and  geologists  as  the  author  of  the  narrative  be^ 
fore  us,  while  they  will  not  fail  to  be  duly  appreciated  by  geolo- 
gists, will  gratify  the  curiosity  even  of  those  who  expect  nothing 
new  or  exciting  in  the  department  of  geology  to  which  they  more 
particularly  belong. 

It  is  only  from  a  careful  study  of  the  rocks  and  strata  at  the 
surface,  that  we  can  now  derive  evidence  of  the  former  existence 
and  activity  of  volcanoes  in  various  parts  of  the  earth.  We  have 
no  means  of  determining  when  these  terrific  agents  first  made  their 
appearance,  but  must  refer  it  to  a  very  remote  period,  especially 
as  regards  the  many  extinct  volcanoes,  which  must  have  ceased 
to  burn  before  the  commencement  of  history;  for  if  they  had 
been  in  action,  we  should  find  allusions  to  them  in  the  most  an- 
cient writings  which  have  come  down  to  us.  The  earliest  vol- 
canic eruption  upon  record,  if  we  admit  the  conjecture  of  Dr. 
Daubeny  in  his  work  on  volcanoes,  is  that  by  which  the  cities 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  destroyed.  This  opinion  may 
seem  to  be  supported  by  the  present  aspect  of  the  country,  and 
strengthened  by  the  observations  of  Burkhardt,  who  found  an 
abundance  of  extinct  volcanoes  in  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai. 
According  to  this  view,  the  date  of  the  earliest  volcanic  erup- 
tion known  in  history,  would  be  about  1960  years  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era.     The  earliest  notice  we 

'*'  Professor  Khrenberg  of  Berlin,  has  recently  dincoTered  that  the  polishing 
slate  of  Bilin,  which  forms  a  hill  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  is  entirely  made  up 
of  the  fossil  remains  of  microscopic  infusory  animals;  —  and  still  more  recently, 
he  has  announced  the  discovery  of  vast  numbers  in  the  semiopaltin  flints,  and  se- 
veral other  minerals.     See  Exlinburgh  Philosophical  Journal. 
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£od  of  an  eruption  of  Vesavius  is  in  the  79th  year  of  the  Chris-i 
dan  era,  of  which  so  minute  an  account  has  been  given  by  the 
younger  Pliny.*  As  to  Etna,  we  can  only  infer  from  geological 
evidence  that  it  was  in  action  before  the  time  of  Homer,  who  is 
usually  supposed  to  have  flourished  about  900  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  as  no  allusion  is  made  to  it  by  him,  that  a  long 
period  of  quiescence  must  have  occurred  before  that  time.  The 
earliest  mention  of  Etna  is  by  Thucydides,  who  records  three 
eruptions  up  to  the  date  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  began 
in  the  year  431,  B.  C. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  great  influence  of  volcanoes 
upon  the  condition  of  our  planet,  when  we  reflect  how  they  are 
dbtributed,  and  how  numerous  they  are.  Von  Buch  has  enu- 
merated no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  twenty  at  present,  or 
very  lately,  in  activity.  There  are  thirteen  active  volcanoes  in 
Europe  alone. 

Many  theories  have  been  framed  to  explain  the  origin  of  vol- 
canoes, and  the  cause  of  their  eruptions,  but  there  is  none  which 
can  be  deemed  perfectly  satisfactory.  All  the  circumstances  are 
opposed  to  the  supposition  that  the  phenomena  are  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  combustion  of  beds  of  coal  or  sulphur,  as  some  have 
imagined.  Geologists  are  now  more  favorable  to  the  ingenious 
views  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  and  Gay  Lussac,  respecting  the  ac- 
cess of  water  to  the  metallic  bases,  and  the  consequent  chemical  ac- 
tions. It  is  true,  there  are  great  difficulties  in  adopting  this  theory, 
as  for  instance  tiiose  arising  from  the  specific  gravity  of  the  earth, 
which  forbids  us  to  admit  that  its  interior  can  be  composed  of 
bodies  whose  specific  gravities  are  so  low ;  nor  does  it  account 
for  the  gaseous  matters  which  volcanoes  exhale.  Dr.  Daubeny 
has  with  great  ingenuity  attempted  to  remove  this  last  diffi- 
culty, by  the  observations  he  has  made  in  Sicily  and  elsewhere, 
and  by  experiments  on  the  spot  upon  the  gaseous  products  them- 
selves. He  refers  the  muriatic  acid  given  ofl*,  to  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  salt  present  in  the  water,  the  carbonic  acid  to  car- 
bonaceous matters  that  may  have  entered  into  combustion,  or  to 
the  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  the  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  to  the  contact  of  salt  water  and  air 
with  the  metallic  bases.  But  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Dr. 
Daubeny's  work  for  the  more  important  details,  and  chemical 
and  other  evidence,  with  which  he  has  fortified  his  views. 

Volcanoes  have  been  well  called  the  chimneys,  or  safety  valves, 
of  the  globe ;  and  where  they  do  not  exist,  the  elastic  matters 

*  Epuit  lib.  vi.— epist.  16  &,  20. 
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generntcd  or  evolved  in  the  great  subterranean  laboratory,  pro- 
duce? effects  not  less  terrific  than  those  of  an  actual  emption. 
Indeed  it  would  seem  that  they  not  unfrequently  give  place,  as 
remarked  by  our  author,  to  a  visitation  of  a  much  more  destruc- 
tive character,  "  the  most  terrible  effects  being  felt  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  orifice,  although  the  power  of  action  is  proba- 
bly not  far  removed  from  the  latter." 

Whatever  our  theories  may  be  in  regard  to  the  causes  of  volca- 
nic action,  the  most  vivid  description  or  most  perfect  representa- 
tion will  give  but  a  faint  conception  of  the  attending  phenomena 
and  effects.  Who  can  paint  an  eruption  of  an  Etna,  a  Vesuvius,  or 
a  Hecla  ?  The  phenomena  are  ever  varied  and  changeful,  as  well 
as  the  most  awful  and  grand,  we  can  contemplate.     We  may  be 
told  that  flames  are  vomited  forth  with  dense  volumes  of  smoke 
and  vapor,  rolling  away  and  overspreading  the  earth  for  leagues 
with  thick  darkness,  partially  and  fitfully  illuminated  from  time  to 
time  by  the  quick  flashings  of  electrical  light,  while  showers  of 
red  hot  stones  and  ashes,  with  torrents  of  glowing  lava,  pour  over 
the  crater,  and  roll  in  fiery  billows  into  the  plains  below,  over- 
whelming and   destroying  every  thing  in  their  course; — we 
may  picture  to  ourselves  the  frightened  inhabitants  hurrying  in 
all  directions  with  what  few  articles  can  be  hastily  snatched  up, 
their  path  lighted  up  by  the  terrific  eruptions,  while  the  appall- 
ing thunders  and  deafening  explosions  peal  along  the  suffoca- 
ting atmosphere,  and  shake  and  rend  the  solid  earth  over  which 
they  are  flying — but  we  shall  still  have  only  a  faint  conception 
of  the  scene.     To  most  persons,  phenomena  of  this  kind  may  be 
the  only  ones  of  much  interest,  and  they  may  imagme  that  as 
these  mighty  energies  become  exhausted,  but  little  remains  to 
awaken  curiosity  in  the  scoria?,  ruin,  and  desolation  around.    So 
far  from  this,  much  will  be  found  both  of  interest  and  instruc- 
tion, in  the  most  indistinct  traces  of  the  former  activity'  of  vol- 
canoes.    Almost  every  step  over  a  volcanic  country  adds  some- 
thing to  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  earth,  or  throws 
light  upon  the  changes  which  it  has  undergone.     We  find  moun- 
tains formed  of  marine  deposits,  which  were  once  beneath  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  that  have  been  raised  up,  and  discern  the 
remnants  of  those  that   have  been  engulfed  ;  we    find    strata 
that  once  were  horizontal  and  far  below  the  soil,  now  presenting 
themselves  to  day,  or  broken  up  by  huge  dikes  of  trap  and  ba- 
salt, or  traversed  by  enormous  veins  of  porphyry,  and  granite. 
These,  and  many  analogous  appearances,  almost  innumerable, 
in  every  part  of  the  earth,  are  rendered  intelligible  by  the  care- 
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fa]  stady  of  tracts  of  country  once  convulsed  by  volcanic 
action. 

In  the  descriptions,  and  more  especially  in  the  exannination, 
of  volcanic  regions,  there  is  much,  apart  from  geology,  that 
cannot  fail  to  gratify  the  curiosity,  and  awaken  the  deepest  in- 
terest in  the  minds  of  us  all; — as  when  we  descend  into  the 
streets  and  enter  the  deserted  edifices  of  once  populous  and  flou- 
rishing cities,  that  have  for  centuries  been  buried  beneath  the 
consolidated  ashes,  or  streams  of  compact  lava.  With  what 
feelings  do  we  learn  that  here  the  very  inmates  of  the  houses 
were  discovered,  the  husband,  and  wife  with  the  infant  in  her 
arms,  the  master  and  slave,  the  prints  of  the  soldiers'  feet  in  the 
stocks,  and  the  remains  of  groups  that  fled  for  safety  to  the  cel- 
lars !  What  are  our  emotions,  when  we  read  the  writings  scrib- 
bled on  the  walls  by  the  loungers  of  the  guard  room,  or  trace 
the  baker's  name  stamped  upon  the  loaf,  more  than  a  thousand 
years  ago,  and  follow  the  deep  ruts  in  the  pavement !  when  we 
are  told  of  the  figure  with  the  upliAed  axe  petrified,  as  it  were, 
in  the  very  moment  of  forcing  a  passage  for  all  he  held  dear  on 
earth;  of  the  miser  with  his  keys  in  his  shrivelled  hand,  hasten- 
ing to  secure  his  treasure,  and  arrested  on  the  threshold  by  the 
suflbcating  vapors !  EflTects  and  traces  like  these  are  calculated, 
we  think,  to  awaken  a  general  intei^st,  not  inferior  to  that  of 
any  of  the  DK>dern  discoveries  in  fossil  geology. 

Nor  is  this  interest  limited  to  the  circumstances  or  discoveries 
we  have  just  mentioned,  to  those  of  the  works  of  art,  or  of  other 
objects  that  are  from  time  to  time  brought  to  light  from  beneath 
the  present  surface.  The  surface  itself  is  not  wanting  in  inter- 
est Nowhere  do  we  find  a  scene  that  offers  so  many  objects 
to  the  senses,  the  memory,  and  the  imagination,  as  a  true  volca- 
nic region.  The  inhabitant  of  more  favored  climes,  whose  re- 
pose is  never  broken  by  these  tremendous  convulsions  of  nature, 
when  he  visits  a  volcanic  country,  while  he  inhales  the  grateful 
and  balmy  atmosphere,  with  which  such  regions  are  so  often 
blessed,  and  luxuriates  beneath  the  orange  and  the  lemon  trees, 
bending  under  their  golden  fruit,  or  plucks  the  delicious  grape  from 
the  clustering  vines  above  his  head,  looks  around  with  feelings 
that  cannot  be  described.  He  sees  the  smiling  faces  and  happy 
people,  the  playful  children  and  the  cheerful  grandsire,  at  their 
evening  repast  beneath  the  aged  chestnut,  or  in  merry  dance  and 
song  upon  the  verdant  turf  that  decks  the  spots  that  but  a  few 
years  ago  were  the  very  centres  of  volcanic  eruptions,  and  with 
fearful  anticipation  of  a  similar  catastrc^he,  is  lost  in  amazement 
jfo.  V. — VOL.  m.  3 
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at  all  this  indifference ; — be  reads  their  fate  upon  every  stone 
in  his  path,  and  hears  a  warning  voice  from  every  hillock  and 
naked  rock. 

The  traces  of  volcanic  action  are  not  confined  to  those  parts 
of  the  earth's  surface,  which  are  covered  with  the  usually  well 
known  lavas,  or  where  volcanic  fires  can  still  be  discerned ;  they 
are  perceived  by  the  eye  of  the  geologist  in  every  part  of  its 
crust,  at  the  greatest  elevations,  and  in  the  lowest  depths.  To 
volcanic  action  he  now  looks  for  the  solution  of  many  difficul- 
ties, which  were  not  long  since  incapable  of  being  removed  by 
any  of  the  prevailing  theories  of  the  earth.  In  the  infancy  of 
geological  science,  the  present  physiognomy  of  a  country,  the 
order  and  arrangement  of  the  materials  composing  its  crust, 
were,  it  is  well  known,  accounted  for  in  the  most  crude  and  fan- 
ciful manner.  At  one  time  fire  was  the  great  agent,  at  an- 
other water ;  the  collision  of  comets,  a  change  in  the  axis  of  the 
globe  itself,  and  various  other  causes,  were  assumed  as  all  suffi- 
cient While  one  was  satisfied  with  the  examination  of  the  pre- 
sent order  of  rocks  and  strata,  another  looked  only  to  the  petri- 
factions contained  in  them,  and  each  conceived  that  he  bad 
solved  the  great  problem.  But  as  observations  multiplied,  and 
the  light  of  other  sciences  was  reflected  over  the  chaos  of  geologi- 
cal speculation,  it  could  not  but  be  perceived  that  the  great  revo- 
lutions of  the  globe  must  be  referred  to  no  single  operation,  or 
secondary  cause.  Geology  began  to  free  itself  from  assump- 
tions and  conjectures,  and  has  since  been  rapidly  advancing  to 
the  rank  of  an  experimental  science.  It  seems  hardly  necessary, 
at  this  day,  to  allude  to  the  aid  which  it  has  derived  firom  the 
higher  branches  of  physical  science,  from  the  discoveries  in  bo- 
tany, zoology  and  chemistry ;  or  to  the  vast  number  of  observa- 
tions of  all  kinds  that  have,  within  the  past  ten  years,  been  made 
not  only  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  at  great  depths  below. 
What  had  been  "  a  sealed  book"  to  those  who  have  gone  be- 
fore us,  has  been  laid  open,  and  the  symbols  and  hieroglyphics 
on  its  pages  have  become  legible.  The  effects  of  heat,  which 
had  been  so  important  an  agent  to  all  theorists,  have  been  ex- 
perimentally determined ;  the  temperature  both  of  the  surface 
and  of  the  interior  of  the  earth  has  been  carefully  observed,  the 
physical  and  mathematical  difficulties  of  the  old  theories  have 
been  investigated,  the  all  dissolving  power  of  water  has  evapo- 
rated ;  and  wc  have  come  to  look  at  heat  as  the  great  agent  in 
bringing  about  the  present  order  and  arrangement  of  mountains 
and  strata,  and  to  water  as  modifying  and  smoothing  down  the 
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niiBrged  phyriognomy  of  the  globe.  We  have  still,  however,  to 
seek  for  the  cause  or  source  of  subterranean  heat;  nor  can  we 
as  yet  say  that  the  original  heat,  which  the  earth  had  at  its  form- 
ation, is  not  still  preserved  in  its  central  parts,  or  that  it  is  not 
developed  by  the  galvanic  actions  which  may  be  established 
among  the  dissimilar  materials  of  its  strata.  From  all  the  ob- 
servations that  have  been  of  late  made  in  deep  mines  and  wells, 
it  appears  to  be  pretty  well  established,  that  as  we  descend  from 
the  surface,  the  temperature  increases  about  one  degree  of  Fah- 
renheit for  every  hundred  feet  From  this  it  may  be  calculated 
that,  providing  the  increase  of  temperature  be  progressive,  we 
should  have  a  temperature,  at  about  three  miles,  equal  to  that 
of  boiling  water. 

Facts  of  this  kind  have  been  applied  to  the  explanation  of 
Thermal  waters,  or  the  high  temperature  of  warm  and  hot 
natural  springs,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  which  is  not  the 
least  interesting  of  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  geology 
of  volcanoes.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  hot  springs 
even  under  the  surface  of  streams  of  cold  water ;  and  we  have 
ourselves  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  cold  bath  in  a  stream,  be- 
neath which,  the  temperature  of  spots  at  the  bottom  was  too 
high  to  be  borne.  Thermal  waters  are,  however,  not  confined 
to  districts  in  which  volcanoes  are  now  active ;  they  are  met 
with  in  almost  every  country  that  has  been  examined :  in  the 
polar  regions,  as  well  as  in  the  temperate  zone,  and  under  the 
equator.  Nor  are  they  peculiar  to  any  particular  rock ;  they 
occur  in  granite  as  at  Baden  and  Carlsbad,  in  gneiss  as  at  Lan- 
deck,  in  limestone  as  at  Aix,  in  clay  slate  as  at  Barege,  in  the 
coal  formation  as  at  Vichy,  in  sandstone  as  at  Bath,  and  in 
trachyte  as  at  Mont  D'Or.  Their  origin  has  given  rise  to  many 
theories,  and  much  ingenious  and  often  wild  speculation.  Some» 
with  Klaproth,  have  found  a  cause  for  their  high  temperature 
in  the  combustion  of  beds  of  coal ;  and  others,  with  Becher,  in 
the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites.  The  most  satisfactory  the- 
ory at  present,  seems  to  us  to  be  that  which  looks  to  chemical 
action — the  oxidation  of  the  bases  of  the  alkalies,  earths,  and 
metallic  oxides,  constituting  the  crust  of  the  globe,  by  the  agen- 
cy of  air  and  water.  This  last  is  the  ingenious  theory  adopted 
and  advocated  by  Dr.  Daubeny,  in  his  work  on  volcanoes,  pub- 
lished in  1826 ;  and  which  he  has  since  that  time  had  many  op- 
portunities of  bringing  to  the  test  of  experiment,  in  his  subsequent 
visits  to  many  of  the  most  remarkable  and  instructive  localities 
of  such  phenomena. 
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The  theory  that  regards  the  temperature  of  thermal  springs, 
as  arising  merely  from  the  internal  heat  of  the  globe,  has  been 
sanctioned  by  the  high  authority  of  La  Place,  and  is  that  which 
has  been  adopted  by  Professor  Bischoff  of  Bonn,  a  translation 
of  whose  prize  essay  on  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  and  of  springs,  is  now  publishing  in  the  Edinburgh  Phi- 
losophical Journal.  This  essay  contains  much  experimental 
and  other  evidence  in  support  of  the  theory,  and  a  mass  of  valu- 
able and  important  details,  of  which  our  limits  will  not  permit 
us  to  attempt  an  abstract,  but  which  deserves  the  careful  study 
of  geologists.  Not  less  valuable  and  important  is  the  memoir 
of  Dr.  Daubeny,  on  mineral  and  thermal  waters,  which  we 
have  already  mentioned.  In  this  memoir,  the  author  has  pre- 
sented us  with  all  that  is  known  of  value  on  this  interesting  de- 
partment of  physical  geography,  and  has  replied  to  the  objec- 
tions which  have  been  urged  against  the  theory  he  adopted  in 
his  former  work,  and  which  he  has  applied,  as  we  have  just  said, 
to  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of  thermal  waters.  To  the 
memoir  is  appended  a  tabular  view  of  the  geographical  position 
of  all  the  most  important  hot  springs  of  Europe,  of  their  chemi- 
cal constituents,  temperature,  &c. 

Dr.  Daubeny's  memoir  is  not  confined  to  an  account  of  those 
waters  to  which  the  term  '*  mineral"  is  usually  limited,  but  em- 
braces every  description  of  water — in  the  state  of  vapor  as  in 
the  atmosphere,  the  water  of  the  ocean,  and  that  which  is  dis- 
tributed over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Atmospheric  water  is 
first  noticed  as  being  the  purest  presented  to  us  by  nature,  but 
even  this  is  found  to  contain  various  foreign  substances ;  thus, 
there  are  said  to  have  been  detected  in  it  small  quantities  of 
several  metals,  especially  iron  and  nickel,  ammonia,  and  a  pecu- 
liar organic  matter  to  which  the  name  pyrrhine  has  been  given. 
This  last  substance  was  first  detected  in  a  red  shower  of  rain 
at  Giessen,  in  1821.  "  The  water  that  contained  it  was  of  a 
peach  red  color,  and  flakes  of  a  hyacinthine  tinge  floated  on 
its  surface."  This  latter  was  the  substance  designated  by  the 
name  pyrrhine.  The  same  matter  has  since  been  detected  in 
other  water,  and  Dr.  Witting  of  Hoxter,  on  the  Weser,  has 
found  in  the  air  collected  on  the  Harts  mountains,  the  same 
principle.  He  has  also  found  that  the  atmosphere  of  a  place 
contains  generally  the  same  foreign  substances  which  are  brought 
down  by  the  first  fall  of  rain,  as  muriates  in  minute  proportions, 
muriatic  and  carbonic  acids,  and.  carburetted  hydrogen  gas. 
Phosphoric  acid  was  detected  in  rain  which  fell  during  a  north* 
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west  windy  and  in  that  which  fell  during  particular  states  of  the 
weather.     Snow,  hail,  and  sleet,  contained  a  large  quantity  of 
an  organic  coloring  matter,  and  in  dew  were  traces  of  nitric 
and  muriatic  acid.     Hoar  frost  was  found  to  exhibit  no  signs  of 
foreign  matters.     From  these  and  similar  observations,  the  ex- 
istence of  organized  matter  in  atmospheric  water  seems  to  be 
the  fact  best  established.      The    philosopher  to  whose  micro- 
scopical observations  we  have  before  alluded,  ascribes  this  to 
a  particular  class  of  Infusoria,  (the  Polygastrica)  "which  being 
raised  by  currents  and  by  evaporation,  fill  the  atmosphere,  and 
thus  produce  the  pyrrhine."     Dr.  Daubeny  docs  not  consider 
the  existence  of  metallic  bodies  in  the  atmosphere  as  well  estab- 
lished; and  in  support  of  his  opinion  adduces  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Faraday,  which  go  to  prove  that  every  substance  has  a 
certain  fixed  point,  below  which  none  of  its  particles  pass  into  the 
state  of  vapor ;  and  we  think  with  him  that  there  is  great  force 
in  the  objection  to  the  existence  of  such  bodies,  in  the  fact  that 
the    point    of   temperature  at  which  metals  are  volatilized,  is 
gready  above  the  highest  which   the  atmosphere  ever  attains. 
But  then  the  question  arises,  whether  such  bodies  may  not  owe 
their  presence  in  the  atmosphere  to  their  affinity  for   others : 
some  experiments  recently  made  seem  to  show  that  this  may  be 
the  case.     Thus,  it  has  been  stated  that  electrical  light  is  capa- 
ble of  taking  up  incandescent  metallic  bodies,  and  that  light- 
ning is  known  to  deposite  sulphur  and  iron  in  the  state  of  oxide. 
From  this  Fusineri*  has  explained  the  smell  which  accompanies 
thunder,  and  the  deposition  of  pulverulent  matter  at  the  frac- 
tures occasioned  by  lightning.     Observations  and  experiments 
on  this  highly  curious  and  important  subject  are  richly  deserv- 
ing of  attention,  as  connected  with  the  origin  of  those  masses 
wUch  occasionally  fall  from  the  atmosphere,  known  as  meteoric 
stones.     We  cannot  quit  this  subject  without  directing  the  at- 
tention of  our  scientific  readers  to  the  theory  which  has  lately 
been  advocated  by  Von  Hoff*,t  which  is,  that  meteoric  masses 
are  not  originally  solid  fragments,  but  bodies  "  which,  at  the  in- 
stant of  the  occurrence  of  the  meteoric  phenomena  of  the  light 
and  the  explosion,  are,  by  the  agency  of  a  great  physico-chemi- 
cal process,  newly  formed  from  incoherent,  and  probably  ga- 
seous materials,  and  by  the  same  cause  solidified,  and  which  de- 
scend to  the  earth's  surface  when  this,  still  to  us  obscure  pro- 
cess, takes  place  within  the  sphere  of  attraction  of  our  globe. 
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In  regard  to  our  knowledge  of  the  coloring  substances  of 
mineral  waters,  many  of  which  are  well  known  to  deposit  red 
ferruginous  matter,  we  have  derived  some  recent  very  curioos 
information  from  the  indefatigable  observer  to  whom  we  have 
already  more  than  once  referred,  and  in  whose  hands  the  micro- 
scope is  revealing  to  us  unexpected  wonders.  Dr.  Daubeny 
tells  us  that  he  was  assured  by  Professor  Ehrenberg,  that  the 
red  matter  of  some  springs  ''  is  in  fact  composed  of  the  outer 
sheaths  or  coverings  of  a  multitude  of  little  infusorial  animal- 
cules, which  appear  to  possess  the  singular  property  of  secreting 
oxide  of  iron  as  well  as  silica,  and  hence  thrive  only  in  chaly- 
beate waters,  which  afford  them  the  material  for  the  coat  of  mail 
which  invests  their  softer  parts." 

The  efficacy  of  various  mineral  waters  in  the  cure  or  relief  of 
diseases,  was  not  well  understood,  until  the  discovery  of  foreign 
substances  which  had  before  escaped  chemical  detection ;  but  im- 
proved methods  of  analysis,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  medicinal 
properties  of  several  new  ingredients,  have  thrown  much  light 
upon  their  effect  upon  the  animal  economy.  Some  springs,  for 
instance,  had  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  the  cure  of  that 
disgusting  disease  the  goitre,  but  to  what  their  power  was  to  be 
attributed,  remained  involved  in  obscurity,  until  the  discovery 
of  Iodine  and  Bromine  in  their  water  ;  and  to  the  presence  of 
these  is  to  be  ascribed  the  virtues  of  the  springs  of  Cheltenham, 
and  in  some  degree  of  some  in  this  country,  as  those  of  Balston 
and  Saratoga.  As  respects  the  goitre,  it  has  long  been,  as  is 
well  known,  ascribed  to  the  use  of  snow  water,  an  opinion  hoir« 
ever  in  which  men  of  science  did  not  join  ;  it  appears  firom  the 
observations  of  Boussingault  in  the  Andes,  that  persons  who 
habitually  employ  water  that  is  devoid  of  its  proper  proportion  of 
air^  are  most  subject  to  it,  while  those  who  take  the  precaution  to 
expose  their  water  for  thirty  or  forty  hours  to  the  air,  before 
drinking  it,  escape  this  evil.  The  same  traveller,  according  to 
our  author,  relates  the  extraordinary  fact,  '<  that  those  provinces^ 
which  are  provided  with  salt  containing  iodine,  are  not  affected 
with  goitre,  whilst  in  others,  where  the  salt  is  destitute  of  that 
principle,  the  disease  is  endemic."  Dr.  Daubeny  applies  the  fact 
noticed  by  Boussingault  to  the  explanation  of  the  tendency, 
which  water  that  rises  from  calcareous  rocks,  has  to  produce 
goitre,  wliich  he  ascribes  not  to  its  solid  contents,  but  to  the  ab- 
sence of  the  usual  quantity  of  air.  Should  these  views  be  cor- 
rect, and  the  presence  of  a  certain  proportion  of  air  be  essential 
to  the  salubrity  of  water,  does  it  not  deserve  the  serious  consi- 
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deration  of  those  of  our  medical  fripnds  who  deem  water  which 
has  been  boiled  the  most  salubrious,  —  since  both  before,  and 
during  ebullition,  a  large  quantity  of  air  is  expelled  from  it. 

Dr.  Daubeny  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  methods  of  analyzing 
mineral  waters,  and  the  improvements  which  have  been  intro- 
duced into  this  department  of  chemistry ;  but  these  we  have 
only  room  to  recommend  to  the  careful  study  of  operative  chem- 
ists, as  well  as  the  remarks  on  the  manufacture  of  factitious 
mineral  waters.  It  has  been  objected  to  the  imitations  of  mine- 
ral waters,  that  they  can  at  best  be  only  a  near  approximation 
to  the  natural  waters,  and  that  we  can  never  be  absolutely  sure  of 
having  a  knowledge  of  all  the  contents  of  the  latter.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  many  practical  difficulties,  but  they  have  been» 
as  in  the  establishment  of  Dr.  Struve  of  Dresden,  nearly  over- 
come ;  and  the  diflerence  between  the  genuine  waters  of  Carls- 
bad, and  the  imitation  by  Dr.  Struve,  is  so  close,  that  it  has  been 
proved,  that  an  individual  drinking  ten  glasses  full  of  the  former 
a  day,  during  a  month,  does  not  consume  quite  five  grains  of 
some  of  the  ingredients  which  are  present  in  them  in  the  smallest 
proportions  detected  by  analysis,  and  which  are  of  the  least,  if 
of  any  efficacy.  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason,  then,  why 
an  artificial  mineral  water,  made  upon  strict  chemical  principles, 
should  not  possess  all  the  virtues  of  the  original. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  mineral  waters  is  found  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Furnas,  in  one  of  the  Azores,  rising  by  inniunerable 
orifices  firora  the  soil,  aiid  running  out  from  the  sides  of  the  val- 
ley. It  belongs  to  the  class  of  alkaline  waters,  and  was  noticed 
by  the  late  Dr.  Turner  of  London,  to  whom  portions  of  it  were 
9entby  Lord  Napier.  Its  analysis  affords  silicic  acid,  carbonates 
of  iron,  magnesia,  lime,  and  soda,  with  chloride  of  sodium,  and 
an  abundance  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Dr.  Turner  has  communi- 
cated an  account  of  it  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  It 
has  decided  alkaline  reaction,  is  of  an  agreeable  taste,  and  is 
peculiarly  efficacious  in  affections  of  the  stomach  and  digestive 
organs.  During  the  summer,  hundreds  resort  to  the  valley  for 
the  purpose  of  drinking  this  salubrious  water ;  and  the  most  be- 
neficial results  have  followed  its  use,  to  the  dyspeptic  and  debili- 
tated. It  is  now  imported  into  England,  and  is  taking  the  place 
of  the  famous  Seltzer  water;  and  has  recently,  we  perceive,  been 
introduced  into  this  country. 

Ir  the  course  of  this  memoir.  Dr.  Daubeny  notices  the  oc- 
currence of  salt  springs,  and  the  theory  that  attributes  their 
origin  to  beds  of  salt,  or  of  muriatiierous  clays,  produced  by 
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evaporation  of  sea  water,  or  of  salt  lakes.     He  thinks  that,  in 
many  cases,  there  may  be  reason  to  suppose  that  volcanic  heat 
has  caused  their  deposition,  and  that  the  presence  of  the  sul- 
phate of  lime  and  other  bases,  which  is  so  generally  obsen-ed  in 
such  deposits,  may  have  been  due  to  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
which  is  at  the  present  day  an  ordinary  eflect  of  volcanic  pro- 
cesses.    Mr.  Lyell*  has,  witli  great  ingenuity,  endeavored  to 
explain  the  origin  of  rock  salt  from  salt  water,  and  has  attempt- 
ed to  show  how  the  deposition  of  salt  may  be  going  on  at  the 
present  lime,  in  the  Mediterranean,  from  which  the  evapora- 
tion is  very  copious  and  rapid.     The  surface  water,  he  sup- 
poses, becomes  impregnated  with  a  slight  excess  of  salt — has 
its  specific  gravity  increased,  and  falls  in  consequence  to  the  bot- 
tom— while  lighter  water  rises  to  the  top,  or  is  introduced  by 
rivers,  and  by  the  current  from  the  Atlantic.     He  supposes  that 
the  heavier  fluid  flows  on  till  it  reaches  the  lowest  part  of  one  of 
the  submarine  basins,  into  which  the  bottom  of  this  sea  is  sup- 
posed to  be  divided.     In  this  manner,  additions  are  constantly 
making  to  the  brine,  until  the  lower  portions  are  fully  saturated, 
and  the  salt  begins  to  be  precipitated,  and  continuous  beds  of 
pure  rock  salt — hundreds  of  miles  in  length — like  those  in  the 
mountains  of  Poland,  Hungary,  &c.  may  be  formed.     To  this 
theory,  Dr.  Daubeny  objects  the  want  of  a  more  efficient  means 
for  bringing  about  r.  separation  of  the  solid  contents  of  the  wa- 
ter, than  evaporation;  and  this  he  finds  in  volcanic  action  —  "a 
submarine  volcano,  or  any  other  independent  cause,  producing 
a  high  temperature  in  any  part  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  might 
supply  this  desideratum  ;  it  would  separate  the  salt  from  that  por- 
tion of  the  water  which  came  most  within  its  immediate  influence, 
converting  the  fluid  into  vapor,  which,  in  a  highly  compressed 
condition,  we  ma}'  imagine  to  be  interposed  between  the  bed  of 
salt  in  the  act  of  forming,  and  the  body  of  the  superincumbent 
ocean."     These  views  our  ingenious  author  has  strengthened 
bv  the  ecological  observations  of  others ;  and  in  the  narrative 
c?  hU  excursion  to  the  Lake  Amsauctus,  he  has  traced  the  con- 
ifL'^c  between  the  operations  of  volcanoes,  the  emanations  of 
-=n  iLi!  £c;J.  and  the  formation  of  beds  of  rock  salt,  and  the 
._  -^^liit  of  fall  springs — as  in  Tuscany  and  Sicily — with 
T  :•  :z.   iVii  >v.'iphur.     "  Their  occurrence  in  such  localities  as 
•--!."-  .I'.a^T  u>  to  conjecture  that  the  same  volcanic  ac- 
:    rrt-.vari*i  ll^c  sulphuric  salts,  and  volatilized  the  sul- 
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pbur — has  been  instrumenta],  also,  in  separating  the  salt  from 
its  solution  in  water,  and,  thus  serve  to  explain,  in  these  in- 
stances at  least,  the  puzzling  fact,  that  rock  salt  is  found  asso- 
ciated, as  is  so  commonly  the  case,  with  beds  of  gypsum."  The 
connexion  between  these  phenomena,  is  placed  in  a  clearer  view 
by  the  following  tabular  arrangement  : 

"  Volcanoes  give  out  Sulphuretted    hydrogen,    sal 

ammoniac,  boracic  acid,  muriatic 
acid,  steam. 
And  cause  Deposits  of  sulphur,  of  sulphu- 

ric salts,  of  muriatic  salts,  &c. 
Mofiettes,  connected   geogra- 
phically with  volcanoes  now  in 

action,  or  extinct,  give  out  The  same  principles. 

And  cause  Deposits   of  sulphur,  and  of 

sulphuric  salts. 
Many  tertiary  clays,  some  of       Contain  beds  of  sulphur,  of 
which  are  connected  in  a  geogra-  earthy  sulphates,  and  of  common 
pineal  sense  with  volcanoes  salt. 

Most  salt  formations  are  asso- 
ciated with  Beds  of  gypsum. 
Some  with  Sulphur. 
Others  with  Sal  ammoniac. 

Ahhough  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted  if  we  shall  ever'arriye 
at  a  perfectly  satisfactory  solution  of  all  the  phenomena  con- 
nected with  the  geological  structure  of  the  earth,  we  have  still 
an  inviting  and  extended  field  before  us,  and  every  inducement  to 
persevere.  There  arc  many  appearances  of  rocks  and  strata,  of 
the  connexion  and  influence  of  stratified  and  unstratified  masses, 
but  imperfectly  comprehended.  The  volcanic  or  non-volcanic 
origin  of  many  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  is  j'et  involved  in  ob- 
scurity, the  elevation  or  subsidence  of  many  strata  is  as  yet  un- 
decided, and  upon  these  and  many  other  topics  in  this  interesting 
science,  the  more  careful  and  correct  examination  of  volcanic 
countries  may  be  expected  to  throw  much  light.  Valuable  re- 
sults we  think  are  to  be  anticipated  from  the  electrical  researches 
that  are  going  on,  especially  from  those  in  which  electricity  and 
magnetism  are  both  concerned.  Such  are  those  which  have 
been  already  obtained  by  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall. 
The  agency  which  galvanism  has  been  shown  to  have  upon  the 
formation  or  development  of  crystals  and  mineral  masses,  is 
opening  to  the  geologist  encouraging  prospects,  and  pointing  to 
agents  whose  influence  may  be  found  to  have  been  hitherto  too 
much  overlooked. 
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If  in  the  organic  remains  of  a  former  world  we  see  proofs  of 
design,  adaptations,  contrivances,  and  mechanisms  adapted  to  the 
production  of  certain  ends — so  do  we,  in  the  disturbing  forces 
that  have  been  and  are  instrumental  in  causing  the  earthquake 
and  volcano.  .Nor  will  the  careful  study  of  volcanic  geology  be 
found  wanting  in  those  valuable  lessons,  which  the  eloquence 
of  a  Buckland  has  drawn  from  that  of  fossils ;  and  we  shall 
learn  to  appreciate  both,  as  but  parts  ''  of  that  system  of  wise  and 
benevolent  contrivances,  prospectively  subsidiary  to  the  wants 
and  comforts  of  the  future  inhabitants  of  the  globe;  and  extend- 
ing onwards  from  its  first  formation,  through  the  subsequent 
revolutions  and  convulsions  that  have  affected  the  surface  of  our 
planet."* 

The  narrative  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article  has  claims, 
as  we  have  hinted,  upon  the  attention  of  the  classical  scholar ; 
it  will  also  be  found  interesting  to  the  naturalist  and  lover  of 
picturesque  scenery.  It  describes  a  portion  of  Apulia,  which, 
if  not  rarely  visited,  has  been  rarely  described  by  travellers.  A 
part  of  tlie  road,  however,  as  stated  by  our  author,  was  descri- 
lied  by  Mr.  Fuller  Craven,  in  his  tour  through  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples ;  but  he  appears  to  have  omit- 
ted to  notice  the  two  most  interesting  points,  namely,  the  Lake 
Ansanto,  and  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  Mount  Vultur.  Sir  R. 
Colt  Hoare,  in  his  classical  tour,  in  which  he  intended  to  sup- 
ply the  blanks  that  existed  in  the  descriptions  of  the  interior  of 
Italy,  was  prevented,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Daubeny,  by  the  incle- 
mency of  the  season,  from  proceeding  further  on  the  road  to 
Apulia,  than  Benevento. 

Not  only  do  many  interesting  and  instructive  geological  ob- 
jects present  themselves  in  this  part  of  Italy,  but,  as  observed 
bv  our  author,  the  tour  may  readily  comprehend  the  classical 
country  of  the  Samnites  and  the  Hirpini — the  birth-place  of 
Horace,  and  the  field  of  Cannse.  On  the  third  of  December, 
Pt.  Daubeny  left  Naples,  proceeding  along  a  level  plain,  which, 
■n  the  Tkinitv  of  Naples,  is  marshy  and  unwholesome.  The 
r.  however,  as  he  advanced,  became  more  fertile,  and 
ii  ii  the  midst  of  winter,  "  it  was  easy  to  imagine  the  lux- 
it  must  present  in  autumn,  when  the  elms  and 
jr\iKL  W3[k  extend  along  the  whole  of  this  great  plain  to  the 
'»-'  «r  T  V  Apennines,  continue  in  full  verdure,  and  are 

of  vines,  stretching  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
of  fruit." 

*  Buckland. 
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The  general  aspect  of  the  country,  the  situation  and  prevar 
lence  oftuflf,  indicated  that  volcanic  action  had  here  been  rife 
^'  long  before  Vesuvius  began  to  emit  lava,  and  when  the  coun- 
try was  still  under  water." 

Ascending  the  Apennines,  the  limestone,  which  has  generally 
been  regarded  as  coeval  with  that  of  the  Jura,  was  observed  to 
be  nearly  destitute  of  petrifactions ;  and  Dr.  Daubeny  was  able 
to  trace  proofs  of  its  elevation  and  excavation  into  valleys 
having  taken  place  prior  to  the  formation  of  tlie  volcanic  mat- 
ter resting  upon  it  This  was  also  indicated  by  the  appearance 
of  the  limestone  jutting  out,  <<  and,  as  it  were,  protruding  itself 
in  several  places,  at  an  elevation  much  inferior  to  that  which 
the  tuff  is  seen  to  attain ;  and  likewise  from  the  occurrence,  high 
up  on  the  chain,  of  lateral  valleys,  the  summits  of  which  are 
capped  with  limestone,  though  the  hollows  and  sides  present 
only  tufil"  Along  the  road,  alternate  beds  of  volcanic  tuff, 
and  pnmice  of  various  colors,  were  distinctly  seen.  ''The 
great  thickness  which  the  mass  must  have  attained  when  it  ex- 
tended over  the  plain  of  Campania,  as  it  once  appears  to  have 
done,  to  a  considerable  height  above  its  actual  level ;  and  the 
vast  number  of  strata  which  might  be  counted  on  our  ascent, 
are  circumstances  which  forcibly  arrest  the  attention  of  the  sci- 
entific traveller."  The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  Apennines 
is  described  as  magnificent  and  varied.  On  a  hill  to  the  right, 
was  seen  the  picturesque  ruin  of  an  ancient  fortress ;  and  on 
another  to  the  led,  a  monastery  dedicated  to  the  Madonna — 
standing  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Cybele.  ''  Once  a . 
year,  thousands  firom  all  parts,  regardless  of  the  steepness  of  the 
ascent,  toil  up  the  mountain,  either  to  offer  their  adorations  at 
the  shrine,  or  under  the  influence  of  the  various  human  motives 
which  conspire  to  swell  the  numbers  collected  on  such  occa- 


sions." 


This  range  of  mountains  stretches  from  north-west  to  south- 
east, from  the  Alps  to  the  "  very  foot  of  Italy,  but  leaving  on 
either  side  of  it  a  considerable  tract  of  comparatively  level 
ground,  of  which  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  the  Pontine  marshes, 
and  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  round  Naples  on  the  west ;  and  the 
flats  of  Taranto,  Bari,  and  Otranto,  on  the  east,  may  be  cited  as 
examples."  Descending  to  the  town  of  Avellino,  whicli  is  now, 
as  in  the  days  of  Virgil,  famous  for  its  orchards  and  hazel  nuts, 
and  proceeding  to  Frigento,  a  highly  picturesque  country  was 
passed  through,  and  a  continuation  of  the  volcanic  tuff  observed. 
But  after  some  miles,  the  traces  of  volcanic  action  were  lost 
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sight  of,  and  were  succeeded  by  blue  compact  limestone^  with 
beds  of  grit. 

Our  traveller  was  hospitably  entertained  at  the  house  of  one 
of  the  principal  proprietors  of  Frigento,  but  he  remarks,  that  "  in 
this  bleak  and  exposed  country,  December  is  not  the  month  to 
enjoy  comfort  in  the  country  houses  of  the  Neapolitan  gentry. 
In  all  parts  of  the  world  the  habits  and  fashions  of  the  capital 
arc  more  or  less  a  law  to  the  provinces ;  and  as  the  Londoner 
has  introduced  at  Naples  the  grates  and  coal  fires  which  he  uses 
at  home,  so  in  the  little  town  of  Frigento,  the  very  name  of  which, 
Frigento  (a  frigore,)  indicates  its  bleakness,  the  casino  of  my 
friend  Don  Martino  was  built  after  the  fashion  of  those  in  the 
plain  of  Campania,  and  boasted  not  a  single  fire  place  in  any  one 
apartment  excepting  the  kitchen.  There  accordingly  the  whole 
family  (for  they  were  by  no  means  stoics  as  to  cold)  crowded 
after  their  evening  repast  was  concluded." 

The  following  morning  Dr.  Daubeny  proceeded  to  the  lake 
or  pool  pf  Amsanctus,  situated  in  the  plain  below.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  spot  where  the  fury  Alecto  descended  to  the 
infernal  regions : 

Amid  fair  Italy,  renown'd  by  fame 

Lies  a  deep  vale,  Amsanctus  is  the  name.  .  .  . 

•  •  •  •  • 

There  the  black  jaws  of  hell  are  open'd  wide, 
There  rolls  dire  Acheron  bis  fiery  tide ; 
There  lies  the  dark  infernal  cave,  and  there 
Grim  Pluto  breathes  the  soft  ethereal  air. 
Down  through  this  dreadful  opening,  from  on  high 
The  fiend  plung'd  headlong,  and  relieved  the  sky.^ 

The  exact  locality  alluded  to  by  Virgil,  has  been  the  subject 
<Ml'sonie  discussion,  but  was  most  probably  this  which  is  describ- 
ed iu  Dr.  Daubeny's  work ;  an  opinion  which  he  has  supported 
l>\  niorence  to  various  authorities,  and  by  the  citation  of  pas- 
vif^x^s  (Knn  the  classics,  descriptive  of  scenery,  &c.     Enormous 
lUvtoiuios  of  gases  were  found  to  issue  from  the  pool,  which,  on 
vXiiiuauuiou,  proved  to  be  mixtures  of  carbonic  acid,  and  sul- 
:^)ur«Hu\t  hydrogen;  and  the  residuary  air  contained  sixteen 
•x  *  vv«iu  i>f  oxygen,  and  eighty-four  of  nitrogen.     In  the  course 
A    uv  v»l\MTvations  in  other  volcanic  regions,  Dr.  Daubeny  has 
v>^'iu.  iluit  whenever  atmospheric  air  escapes  from  a  volcanic 
-kU»UT\   I  i*  deficient  in  oxygen.     Some  facts  derived  from  a 

*  /Encid,  Book  vi. 
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genlleman  residing  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lake,  are  given, 
which  seem  to  show  that  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  has  ma- 
terially suffered  since  the  cutting  down  of  a  wood  betwixt  them 
and  the  lake.  The  odour  of  the  lake  could  be  perceived 
when  the  wind  blew  from  it,  although  at  the  distance  of  four 
miles ;  and  the  sallowness  of  the  complexions  of  the  people  was 
remarkable.  Although  our  author  does  not  seem  to  be  willing 
to  attribute  as  much  influence  to  these  gaseous  cxiialations  upon 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants  as  has  been  done  by  others,  he  yet 
does  not  pronounce  it  impossible  that  they  should  have  pro- 
duced some  eflect.  The  quantity  of  roephitic  vapor  was  such, 
as  to  oblige  him  to  take  a  circuit,  in  order  to  avoid  it ;  and  in- 
stances not  unfrequently  occurred,  as  he  informs  us,  of  animals, 
and  even  men,  being  sufibcated  by  it.  This  he  considers  as 
the  origin  of  the  fable  of  the  Vado  mortale^  *'  a  particular  spot 
in  the  course  of  the  rivulet  that  flows  from  the  lake,  which,  it  is 
said,  cannot  be  forded  without  death  ;  and  which  has  been  de- 
scribed as  having  on  its  borders  an  accumulation  of  the  whiten- 
ed bones  of  the  various  animals  that  had  perished  there,  which 
most  forever  lie  on  the  spot  where  they  fell — because  no  living 
creature  can  approach  to  take  them  away,  without  adding  to 
their  number."  When  this  visit  was  made  to  the  lake,  no 
bones  were  to  be  seen,  except  those  of  a  few  birds;  and  it  was 
possible  to  reach  the  edge  on  the  side  from  which  the  wind 
blew. 

The  pool  is  described  as  being  about  twenty  paces  in  its 
smallest  diameter,  and  thirty  in  its  largest ;  its  depth  was  said 
to  vary  from  six  to  seven  (eet ;  its  surface  appeared  to  be  in  a 
state  of  violent  ebullition,  from  the  continual  escape  of  such  large 
quantities  of  gases.  The  color  of  the  water  is  dark  and  mud- 
dy, and  it  tastes  strongly  of  alum ;  its  smell  indicated  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  and  great  changes  had  been  produced  by  it 
upon  the  surrounding  rocks.  These  changes  appear  to  be  simi- 
lar to  what  are  more  or  less  noticed  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  where  similar  gases  are  given  ofi*;  the  sulphur  is  preci- 
pitated, or  converted  into  sulphur  acids,  these  react  upon  the 
lime,  alumina,  or  other  constituents  of  the  rocks  and  lavas,  giv- 
ing origin  to  clays,  sulphate  of  lime,  silicious  deposits,  alum, 
&c.  Dr.  Daubeny  has,  in  a  very  ingenious  manner,  endea- 
vored to  show  that  the  immense  deposits  of  sulphur  in  Sicily 
may  have  been  caused  in  the  same  way,  an  opinion  wjjich  does 
not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  borne  out  by  the  facts  here  observed, 
or  which  have  been  observed  by  ourselves  in  similar  places.  If 
NO  V. — ^voL.  in.  4 
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the  decomposition  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  will  account  for 
this  vast  deposit,  we  cannot  perceive,  very  readily,  why  equally 
vast  deposits  may  not  exist  in  some  of  the  West  India  islands, 
in  the  Azores,  and  other  places,  wherb  Solfaterras  are  well 
known  to  occur.  We  are  not  aware  that  in  any  of  these, 
large  masses,  or  even  pieces  as  large  as  a  man's  fist,  of  pure 
compact  sulphur,  are  ever  met  with ;  although  large  quantities 
are  deposited  in  the  crevices  of  the  clays,  or  decomposed  lavas, 
or  trachytes;  but  the  latter  are  always  in  thin  crusts,  or  groups 
of  crystals.  In  some  of  these  places,  we  have  caused  excava- 
tions to  be  made  to  a  considerable  depth,  but  the  sulphur  was 
always  found  as  just  stated.  In  regard  to  the  formation  of  gyp- 
sum, as  in  the  tertiary  clays  of  Voltera  in  Sicily,  and  even  in 
various  other  places  in  volcanic  countries,  there  is  little  doubt 
of  the  theory  proposed  by  Dr.  Daubeny  being  the  true  one. 

In  speaking  of  the  escape  of  the  noxious  gases  from  the  rocks 
or  soil  of  volcanic  countries.  Dr.  Daubeny  remarks,  that  he 
knows  of  no  other  instance  in  which  the  quantity  is  sufficient  to 
endanger  life,  with  the  exception  of  that  in  the  valley  of  death 
in  Java.  There  is,  however,  a  place  in  the  bland  of  St  Mi- 
chaels, where  large  quantities  of  noxious  gases  are  continually 
emitted  from  a  hill  side,  and  where,  not  only  the  bones  of  ani* 
mals  are  seen  around  the  orifice,  but  living  animals,  exposed  to 
their  influence,  die  in  a  very  few  minutes.  The  accounts  given 
of  the  dangers  of  the  valley  in  Java,  are  now  well  known  to 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  This  celebrated  spot  has  re- 
cently been  visited  and  described;  the  gases  occupy  the  lower 
part,  and  it  can  be  descended  with  safety  to  within  about  eigh- 
teen feet  of  the  bottom.  Small  animals,  sent  in  below,  died  in 
a  short  time.  The  human  bones  said  to  have  been  seen  there, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  those  of  rebels,  who  had  fled  to  these 
recesses  for  safety.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that,  although  the 
hills  in  this  neighborhood  are  volcanic,  there  is  no  appearance 
of  sulphur. 

Places  like  these,  as  Dr.  Daubeny  very  truly  remarks,  "  pos- 
sess an  interest  independent  of  the  romance  which  attaches  to 
their  history;  as  showing  that  causes  are  in  operation  at  the 
present  day,  in  such  spots  remote  from  ordinary  volcanic  phe- 
nomena, on  such  a  scale,  as  would  in  a  comparatively  short 
period  modify  the  character  of  the  earth's  surface  over  a  con- 
siderable extent  —  and  produce  new  deposits,  bearing  a  com- 
parison in  kind  and  in  extent  to  those  which  geological  observa- 
tion presents  to  us." 
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Leaving  the  lake,  our  traveller  proceeded  towards  Mount 
Vultur,  and  soon  came  upon  alternating  beds  of  loose  sand- 
stone and  marl,  resting  upon  a  conglomerate,  full  of  pebbles, 
chiefly  of  the  older  calcareous  rock.  The  sand-stone  abounded 
in  fragile  shells.  To  explain  the  singular  occurrence  of  these 
tertiary  deposits,  our  author  quotes  the  words  of  Brocchi,*  who 
maintains,  that  at  one  period,  the  habitable  part  of  Italy  was 
reduced  to  the  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  which  formed  a  long 
and  narrow  peninsula,  connected  with  one  of  the  heiglits  of  tlie 
Alps ;  that  the  ridge  of  the  Apennines  rose  above  the  waters 
as  a  succession  of  islands,  during  which  time  these  deposits  took 
place.  The  geological  appearances,  however,  noticed  by  Dr. 
Daubeny,  do  not  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  whole  of  the 
valley  is  covered  with  tertiary  deposits ;  on  the  contrary,  from 
Avellino  to  Frigento,  and  from  Frigento  to  Ariano,  he  saw 
only  the  Apennine  limestone,  with  its  subordinate  beds,  until  he 
came  within  a  few  miles  of  the  latter  town,  which  stands  on  a 
lofty  eminence  composed  of  tertiary  beds,  resting  on  a  loose 
conglomerate.  "  The  softness  of  the  stone,  of  which  the  rock 
consists,  has  rendered  it  so  easy  to  hollow  out,  that  the  whole 
surface  towards  the  south  is  honey-combed  into  caves,  which 
form  the  dwelling-places  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  popula* 
tion.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  people,  and  more  especially  the 
children,  who  emerged  from  these  damp  and  sombre  habitations^ 
seemed  perfectly  healthy,  contrary  to  what  has  been  observed 
in  some  other  places  of  this  kind — where,  in  consequence  of 
the  absence  of  light,  the  form  and  functions  of  the  animal  system 
are  but  imperfectly  developed." 

The  country  now  traversed  by  our  author,  was  formerly  noted 
for  the  robberies  committed  in  it,  and,  even  at  the  present  day, 
is  far  fi'om  being  perfectly  safe,  as  appears  from  the  fact  that 
videttes  are  planted  at  distances  of  a  mile  or  two  ;  and  few,  we 
are  told,  choose  to  delay  their  journey  through  it  till  the  close^ 
of  the  day.  At  Ascoli,  lodgings  were  procured  at  a  little  inn, 
kept  by  an  old  woman,  whose  haggard  looks  and  wild  expres- 
sion, our  traveller  thought,  might  have  suited  one  of  the  witches 
in  Macbeth.  He  was  curious  to  learn  her  historv,  and  found 
that  she  was  the  sister  of  one  of  the  famous  robber  chiefs  of 
Apulia.  In  her  youth  she  had  possessed  considerable  personal 
charms  ;  she  had  lived  with  her  brother  and  his  troop  for  many 
years  in  the  mountains,  and  had  shared  their  prosperity.  On 
the  breaking  up  of  the  banditti,  and  the  apprehension  and  ex« 

*  Concholg.  Snbappen,  p.  58. 
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ecution  of  her  brother,  it  became  necessary  for  her  to  look  out 
for  sorae  other  means  of  subsistence ;  and,  no  doubt,  greatly  to 
her  mortification,  she  had  to  take  up  with  her  present  occupa- 
tion, which,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Daubeny's  informant,  was  a 
great  sinking  of  caste !  This  remark  will  appear  less  strange, 
**  when  we  recollect  that  the  leaders  of  the  banditti  in  Apulia 
were  generally  persons  of  rank ;  that  they  often  combined  a 
wild  feeling  of  chivalrous  honor  with  their  lawless  habits  of  life  ; 
and  that  whilst  their  power  made  them  objects  of  terror  to  all, 
their  system  of  confining  their  outrages  to  the  rich,  created 
a  kind  of  fellow  feeling  in  their  behalf  amongst  the  humbler 
classes." 

The  following  day  the  river  Ofanto,  the  Aufidius  of  the  an- 
cients, was  crossed ;  and,  after  ascending  several  bills,  Mount 
Vultur  came  in  sight,  which  is  described  as  bearing  a  striking 
resemblance  to  Vesuvius,  as  it  is  supposed  to  have  appeared 
before  the  eruption  of  A.  D.  79.  Mount  Vultur  was  visited  a 
few  years  before  by  the  celebrated  Italian  geologist  Brocchi ; 
and  an  amusing  account  is  given  of  his  perils  ;  and  he  is  not 
the  only  one  we  could  name,  whose  hammer  has  been  looked 
on  with  suspicion,  and  even  as  aiming  a  blow  at  the  liberties 
of  the  state.  The  geologist  Von  Buch,  we  believe  it  was,  who 
a  few  years  since  was  actually  seized  while  knocking  off  a  spe- 
cimen of  granite,  and  conducted  to  prison.  When  Brocchi, 
burdened  with  his  barometer  and  hammer,  and  a  few  philoso- 
phical instruments,  proceeded  to  ascend  Mount  Vultur  : 

"  The  peasants,  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  the  nature  of  his  objects 
and  his  manipulations,  set  him  do^vn  as  a  magician;  but  not  know- 
ing whether  no  might  have  come  to  do  them  good  or  harm,  con- 
tented themselves  at  first  with  watching  him  very  attentively,  but 
at  a  respectful  distance.  Unfortunately,  in  the  very  midst  of  his 
observations,  the  heavens  lowered,  the  wind  betokened  an  impend- 
ing tempest,  and  drops  of  rain  began  to  descend.  The  peasants 
regarded  all  this  as  the  first  fruits  of  his  incantations,  and  awaited, 
with  silent  dismay,  the  result ;  but  when  they  saw  a  furious  thun- 
der-storm invading  their  crops,  and  demolishing  their  hopes  of  a 
cominor  \'intago  —  wliilst  the  philosopher  continued  inspecting  with 
redoubled  attention  those  instruments  of  his  craft,  which  had  been 
regarded  by  them  before  with  so  much  suspicion,  fear  gave  way 
to  indignation,  and  they  rushed  fonvard  in  a  body,  with  the  full 
intent  of  demolishing  the  mysterious  author  of  all  this  mischief. 
Fortunately  for  Brocchi,  he  had  ^vith  him  three  or  four  resolute 
gens  (Varmea  as  his  escort ;  and  these,  with  their  muskets  and 
bayonets,  contrived  to  keep  the  unarmed  peasants  at  bay  long 
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enoogli  to  enable  him  to  escape,  or  his  zeal  in  exploring  the  se- 
crets of  volcanic  action  might  have  been  as  fatal  to  him  as  it  was 
of  old  to  Empedocles." 

This  warning  does  not  appear  to  have  been  lost  upon  our 
author,  who  took  the  precaution  to  have  an  escort  in  his  ascent 
of  the  mountain.  The  substratum  was  found  to  be  tuff  in  beds, 
some  of  which  were  compact,  others  loose  and  friable,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  pumice,  like  those  about  Pompeia  ;  many  caverns, 
once  the  resort  of  robbers,  were  seen  in  it  The  waters  of  a 
spring  in  the  neighborhood  afforded  ninety  per  cent,  of  nitro- 
gen, and  the  same  gas  was  observed  to  escape  from  a  fissure  in 
the  rock  hard  by. 

About  half  way  up  the  mountain,  the  party  found  themselves 
in  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  which  had  every  appearance  of  hav- 
ing been  the  crater  of  the  volcano  ;  its  form  was  nearly  circu- 
lar, and  the  brim  almost  entire.  Very  little  volcanic  matter 
was  found  on  the  surface.  The  rocks  encircling  it  varied  in 
height,  some  attaining  more  than  one  thousand  feet  above  the 
margin,  and  one  of  them  forming  the  summit,  there  being  no 
crater  at  the  highest  point.  Within  this  crater  were  seen  two 
lakes,  in  one. of  which  fishes  abound;  at  times,  inflammable 
gases  are  said  to  be  given  off,  and  jets  of  water  have  been 
known  to  be  suddenly  projected  to  the  height  of  fifteen  feet  from 
the  surface*  From  these  circumstances,  Dr.  Daubeny's  infer- 
ence that  the  volcanic  energies  are  not  exhausted,  seems  fully 
warranted. 

On  the  borders  of  one  of  the  lakes  are  the  ruins  of  a  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Hippolito,  and  above  it  is  a  Franciscan  convent ; 
*'  once  a  year  Melfi  pours  forth  its  whole  population  on  a  pilgrim- 
age to  this  sacred  spot,  prompted  by  the  double  motive  of  paying 
their  adoration  to  the  shrine,  and  of  commemorating  the  escape 
which  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  experienced  in  1528,  by  se- 
creting themselves  within  the  crater,  and  thus  eluding  the  fury  of 
the  French  troops  under  Lautrec,  who  took  the  town  by  assault, 
and  put  all  that  remained  to  the  sword."* 

Dr.  Daubeny  could  not  discover  that  Mount  Vultur  had  ever 
been  measured  barometrically,  and  he  is  inclined  to  think  that 
its  height  much  exceeds  that  given  to  it  by  Dr.  Boue,  nam<?ly, 
fourteen  hundred  feet ;  for  its  summit  appeared  more  conspicu* 

•  Soch  was  the  account  given  on  the  fpot,  but  Dr.  Danbeny  ri»nMrfc<  fh«t  ti 
is  not  confirmed  by  the  narrative  of  the  taking  of  Melfi  by  GuicciarJitii  ut  by 
Sismondi. 

4* 
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ously  from  Frigento,  than  that  of  Somma  over  the  Apennine 
ridge.     Its  circumfereDce  is  stated  at  about  twenty-two  miles. 

No  streams  of  lava  were  observed  on  the  flanks  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  our  author  remarks,  that  if  there  be  any  such,  they 
are  concealed  by  the  thick  bed  of  black  unctuous  soil,  resulting 
from  the  mixture  of  volcanic  ashes  and  clay,  and  from  the  de- 
composition of  harder  materials.  "  The  extent  to  which  this 
has  taken  place, — the  rare  occurrence,  in  a  mountain  which 
once  was  the  theatre  of  such  extensive  volcanic  operations,  of 
loose  blocks, — and  the  entire  disappearance  of  streams  of  lava, 
would  alone  imply  the  great  interval  of  time  that  had  elapsed 
since  their  occurrence ;  but  another  proof  of  the  same  was  af- 
forded in  the  existence  of  a  deep  and  wide  valley,  which  we 
crossed  on  our  way,  extending  from  the  bottom  of  the  mountain 
nearly  up  to  the  crater,  completely  covered  by  vegetation,  and 
with  its  superficial  strata  reduced  altogether  to  the  condition  of 
a  rich  and  slippery  loam."  "  What  an  idea  of  antiquity,"  con- 
tinues our  author,  *<  does  the  complete  concealment  by  vegeta- 
tion of  the  streams  of  lava  convey  to  the  mind,  when  we  recol- 
lect the  ages  required  to  cover  over  even  with  lichen  those  of 
Etna  or  Vesuvius  i  yet  the  whole  of  the  eruptions  were  posterior 
to  the  formation  of  the  tuff  constituting  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain." 

This  interesting  narrative  is  concluded  by  some  general  re- 
marks suggested  by  the  phenomena  which  have  been  described 
in  it,  and  we  should  do  injustice  to  the  author  did  we  pass  them 
over  in  silence.  The  first  is,  that  volcanic  action  has  been  most 
remarkably  developed,  along  a  line  of  country  extending  firom 
the  parallel  of  Naples,  to  that  of  Mount  Vultur.  It  is  consi- 
dered as  commencing  in  Ischia  with  the  well  known  hot  springs, 
and  here  true  volcanic  operations  have  been  observed  at  dis- 
tant intervals  of  time.  The  continuation  at  Vesuvius  is  familiar 
to  all,  and  obvious;  but  following  the  line  across  the  Apen- 
nines, no  distinct  indication  of  volcanic  action  is  observable, 
except  at  the  Lake  Amsanctus.  Having  traversed  the  Apen- 
nines, and  descended  its  eastern  slope,  we  perceive,  says  Dr. 
Daubeny,  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  that  chain  on  the 
one  side,  which  Vesuvius  does  on  the  other,  a  mountain  similar 
in  form  and  structure,  but  evincing  no  analogous  phenomena  at 
present,  except  the  emission  of  carbonic  acid,  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  those  occasional  rumblings  of  the  earth  beneath, 
which  attend  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  If  not  an  evidence  of 
the  connexion  of  those  two  distant  spots,  or  of  a  sympathy  be- 
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tween  them,  it  is  difficult,  as  our  author  says,  to  account  for  the 
almost  entire  quiescence  of  the  one,  and  the  determination  of 
the  volcanic  energy  to  the  other. 

The  objection  that  Vesuvius  is  close  to  the  sea,  and  Vultur 
thirty  miles  distant  now,  is  no  evidence  that  this  may  have  been 
the  case  formerly ;  since,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Daubeny,  the 
waters  of  the  Adriatic,  if  they  did  not  actually  wash  the  sides 
of  Mount  Vultur,  once  came  within  a  short  distance  of  its  base. 
The  indications  of  an  extreme  antiquity,  are  such  as  to  carry 
back  the  date  of  its  activity  so  far,  as  to  render  it  probable  that 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  its  condition  was  but  little  different 
from  that  at  the  present  time.  In  support  of  this  opinion.  Dr. 
Daubeny  has  adduced  many  circumstances  and  references  to 
writers  of  antiquity.  With  a  greater  breadth  of  surface,  the 
volcanic  band,  as  it  may  be  termed,  will  include,  on  the  side  of 
the  Mediterranean,  the  islands  of  Fonza,  and  on  that  of  the 
Adriatic,  those  of  Tremili. 

This  narrative  is  accompanied  with  a  map  of  the  country,  on 
which  the  volcanic  belt  is  delineated,  and  with  several  beautiful 
sketches  of  Mclfi  and  Mount  Vultur.  In  closing  our  remarks, 
we  would  renewedly  recommend  this  work  to  the  attention  of 
geological  students,  and  express  a  hope  that  the  accomplished 
author  will  give  us  the  results  of  his  observations  upon  the  West 
India  islands,  to  which  it  is  understood  he  has  very  recently 
made  an  excursion. 
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Art.  hi. — The  Music  of  Nature;  or  an  attempt  to  prove  that 
wliat  is  passionate  and  pleasing  in  the  art  of  singings  speakings 
and  performing  upon  musical  instruments^  is  derived  from  tJie 
sounds  of  the  animated  world.  With  curious  and  interesting 
illustrations.  By  William  Gardiner.  Boston:  J.  H. 
Wilkins  and  R.  B.  Carter.     1837. 

This  very  pleasing  work  has  been,  lately  re-published  in  this 
country,  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  original.  It  is  rarely  our  good 
fortune  to  see  so  elegant  a  re-print  of  any  English  work ;  the 
author  himself  might  look  at  it  with  satisfaction  and  even  pride, 
as  a  sort  of  posthumous  compliment ;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that 
the  publishers  who  have  had  spirit  enough  to  get  it  up  in  this 
form  may  be  well  repaid  for  their  trouble. 

Though  we  had  seen  the  work  before,  and  knew  the  reputation 
of  the  author,  we  never  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  it  till  the 
American  edition  appeared ;  and  we  now  rise  from  the  perusal 
with  so  much  satisfaction,  that  we  heartily  wish  to  persuade  all 
the  lovers  of  music  to  buy  and  read  it.  It  is  entirely  fitted  for 
general  readers  ;  no  science,  nor  previous  knowledge  of  the  art 
or  practice  of  music  is  necessary  to  make  it  intelligible  and  inte- 
resting ;  "  he  that  runs  may  read ;"  and  a  few  hours,  very  plea- 
santly spent,  will  bring  him  to  the  close. 

The  work  is  different  from  what  the  title  had  led  us  to  suppose 
it.  "  The  Music  of  Nature"  is  a  rather  indefinite  name.  We 
had,  when  we  first  heard  it,  certain  dim  and  rather  grand  visions 
of  some  theory  or  science  of  which  this  was  the  title ;  which  the 
author  had  devoted  this  work  to  expound.  We  fancied  that 
some  person  of  more  than  usually  gifted  senses,  combined  with 
rare  intellect,  had  discovered  the  key-note  of  Nature's  anthem, 
and  had  traced  its  melody  with  all  the  rich  and  full  accompani- 
ment of  harmony  swelling  into  one  sublime  hallelujah  to  the 
praise  of  the  Almighty,  from  tlie  softest  whisper  of  the  breeze,  or 
the  gentlest  hum  of  the  insect,  and  the  carol  of  the  bird,  to  the 
roar  of  the  storm,  and  the  deep  bass  of  the  Ocean's  roll,  the  re- 
citative of  ihe  elements :  and  perhaps  had  penetrated  even  tl. j 
mystery  of  tliat  heavenly  music  of  the  revolving  worlds  which 
burst  upon  the  ravished  senses  of  Scipio.  And  even  if  these 
discoveries  were  beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  sense,  we  still  ima- 
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g'med  that  the  author  with  uncommon  attention  to  the  sounds  of 
nature,  might  have  demonstrated  how  the  common  notes  produced 
by  animals,  by  the  wind,  and  by  all  the  various  actions  of  nature, 
were  the  elements  from  which  the  science  and  art  of  music  as  we 
now  possess  them  has  been  formed. 

But  the  work  is  very  different  from  this ;  it  does  not  aim  at 
any  thing  new  or  original :  it  contisuns  no  wonderful  theory  ;  it 
does  not  even  discuss  the  vexed  question  of  the  origin  of  music. 
It  gives  only  a  simple  and  highly  interesting  account  of  music  as 
it  actually  exists  in  the  world  obvious  to  the  senses  of  every  one. 
The  sounds  uttered  by  a  great  variety  of  animals  are  reduced  to 
written  notes  ;  the  cries  of  the  various  traffickers  in  the  streets, 
the  chime  and  changes  of  bells,  the  tones  of  the  voice  in  conver- 
sation, the  rhythm  of  language,  the  philosophy  of  echoes  and 
ominous  sounds  are  all  described  and  commented  upon.  A  his- 
tory of  the  invention  and  use  of  all  the  most  remarkable  kinds  of 
musical  instruments  is  given,  with  a  description  of  the  kinds  of 
tone  produced  by  them,  their  compass,  capacities,  and  uses.  The 
work  also  contains  an  account  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
vocalists  of  the  present  day,  and  accurate  descriptions  of  their 
style  of  singing  ;  and  finally,  we  have  a  short  but  masterly  trea- 
tise upon  the  works  and  genius  of  some  of  the  greatest  composers. 
The  whole  is  enlivened  with  interesting  anecdotes  connected  with 
the  subject,  and  facts  which  amuse  and  astonish. 

Such  is  the  "  Music  of  Nature  ;"  a  book  which  gives  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  diflerent  kinds  of  music  that  the  world  offers.  It 
is  not  a  profound  treatise ;  a  work  so  diffusive  in  its  character 
could  not  be  so,  without  swelling  to  the  size  of  an  encyclopedia. 
The  chapters  on  Thorough  Bass  and  Modulation,  for  instance, 
do  but  glance  at  the  subjects,  attempting  only  to  give  the  reader 
a  notion  of  their  nature  and  extent  without  pretending  to  inves- 
tigate them.  And  yet  we  feel  that  the  author  is  a  complete  mas- 
ter of  the  science  of  music ;  that  these  remarks  are  but  the 
exuberance  of  his  knowledge  thrown  off  without  effort,  and  with- 
out consulting  authorities;  perhaps  at  leisure  moments  and 
enjoying  the  comforts  of  an  arm-chair.  A  more  entertaining 
book  we  have  not  read  for  a  long  time ;  it  conveys  no  greater 
information  on  the  art  of  music  than  every  well-educated  person 
ought  to  possess,  while  at  the  same  time  many  of  the  hints  and 
directions  may  be  of  great  use  to  the  young  performer ;  and  yet 
it  is  so  pleasant  and  amusing,  and  carries  the  reader  along  so 
agreeably,  that  it  might  be  classed  among  our  "  light  reading.'* 

The  author  has  done  well  to  call  it  the  '<  Music  of  Nature," 
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because  all  music  is  natural.  Cultivated  voices,  complicated 
instruments,  and  compositions  which  reach  the  utmost  limits  of 
tlie  art,  are  but  the  gathering  in  and  presenting  in  form,  of 
sounds  and  combinations  which  nature  produces.  And  who 
shall  say  what  notes  might  reach  the  ear  of  a  Bemg  of  such  ca- 
pacities as  to  receive  in  mingled  harmony  the  whole  tide  of 
sound  which  ascends  at  once  from  the  entire  world  ?  Has  the 
imagination  of  the  composer  ever  grasped  it  ?  has  the  sunlike 
fancy  of  Haydn  ascended  to  comprehend  its  wonders,  or  has  the 
dark  and  lowering  genius  of  Beethoven  measured  its  mighty 
compass  f  Has  man  been  able  to  write  it,  or  to  give  it  voice 
with  all  his  varied  instruments  ? 

( )f  all  the  sounds  which  music  utters,  none  are  so  pleasing,  so 
varied  in  expression,  so  capable  of  affecting  the  feelings,  so  re- 
fined and  delicate  and  at  the  same  time  overpowering,  as  the 
human  voice.  A  single  voice  with  the  compass  of  only  two  oc- 
taves can  express  more  than  any  instrument  or  any  combination 
of  instruments.  Compared  indeed  with  the  tones  of  an  instru- 
ment, the  human  voice  seems  like  life  contrasted  with  inanimate 
nature*.  In  singing,  a  soul  seems  to  enter  into  sound  and  to 
give  it  life.  This  effect  indeed,  is  partially  produced  by  an  in- 
Htrument  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  performer,  though  never  in  a 
degree  equal  to  the  power  of  voice.  In  playing  on  the  piano- 
forte for  instance,  how  much  of  the  effect  depends  upon  the 
touch !  In  the  hands  of  some  persons,  the  instrument  seems 
iihnobt  magically  inspired  ;  compared  with  their  touch,  the  per- 
formance of  others  is  lifeless.  Nor  is  this  power  to  be  acquired; 
the  unM  consummate  execution  does  not  give  it ;  years  of  prac- 
tice and  tftudy  will  not  attain  it.  A  fine  touch  is  a  natural  gift, 
iukI  though  it  may  be  aided  and  improved  by  cultivation,  still 
>\e  can  never  have  it  unless  it  is  born  within  us.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  instances  of  a  fine  touch  occurs  to  us  in  the 
ease  of  an  eminent  j)ianoforte  maker  at  Boston,  Mr.  Chickering, 
w  hose  instruments  wc  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  best 
oC  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen.  He  does  not  pretend  to  any 
power  of  cx<*cution,  we  are  not  aware  that  he  attempts  even  to 
])liiy  simple  airs,  and  yet  the  most  accomplished  performer  sinks 
i)elou  liim  in  the  beauty  and  life  of  his  touch;  and  wc  have  often 
experienced  greater  pleasure  in  hearing  him  run  over  the  keys 
IIS  he  lias  been  showing  his  instruments  to  purchasers,  than  in 
Jisteninu:  to  the  performance  of  a  master. 

C\nnpared  with  this,  how  dead,  how  destitute  of  interest  is 
mechanical  music,  even  the  wondrous  melodium  of  Maelzel! 
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The  voice  rises  in  quality  of  tone  and  variety  of  expression  far 
above  them  all,  and  by  the  combination  of  a  variety  of  voices 
the  uttermost  perfection  of  music  is  attained.  We  prefer  the 
effect  of  a  number  of  persons  singing  in  harmony  to  that  pro- 
duced by  any  single  voice  however  fine.  Never  shall  we  forget 
the  delight  we  experienced  in  hearing  the  sweet  little  aria,  the 
"  Fleuve  de  Tage,"  better  known  to  most  of  our  readers  as  the 
music  of  "  Come  rest  in  this  bosom,"  sung  at  the  Gymnase  in 
Paris,  by  two  females.  One  of  them  sang  the  air  with  words, 
the  other,  tlie  captivating  Leontine  Fay,  sang  at  the  same  time 
with  exquisite  grace  and  skill,  an  accompaniment  which  sounded 
to  us  like  one  of  the  prettiest  variations  to  the  air.  They  were 
unsupported  by  any  instrument,  and  the  performance  was  com- 
pletely unique,  a  perfect  piece  of  art,  yet  so  admirably  executed 
as  to  conceal  the  art ;  so  that  it  was  only  by  reasoning  that  we 
could  convince  ourselves  of  the  amount  of  skill  displayed. 

The  perfection  of  vocal  music  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in 
the  choir  of  singers  who  perform  mass  in  the  presence  of  the 
Pope  at  Rome.     In  the  selection  and  education  of  this  choir, 
many  things  seem  to  be  attended  to  which  are  not  thought  of  or 
are  impracticable  in  forming  choirs  elsewhere.     The  practice  of 
employing  eunuchs,  which  anciently  distinguished  the  music  of 
the  Pope's  chapel  from  that  of  all  other  churches,  is  now,  we  be- 
lieve, entirely  abandoned,  and  the  band  is  made  up  of  persons 
of  different  ages,  from  childhood  up.     But  besides  tliis,  we  fan- 
cied, when  we  heard  these  wonderful  singers,  that  in  choosing 
them,  a  distinction  had  been  made  which  could  be  found  nowhere 
else  ;  namely,  that  the  performers  had  been  selected  not  merely 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  voice,  whether  it  belonged  to 
bass,  or  tenor,  or  alto,  or  the  quality,  whether  harsh  or  sweet ; 
but  also  that  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  character  of  the 
voice,  the  kind  of  tone  it  uttered,  and  the  class  of  sound  it  pro- 
duced.    For  example,  one  voice  will  be  found  clear,  liquid,  and 
sweet  like  the  flute  or  flageolet,  another  may  have  the  brilliancy 
of  the  clarionet,  a  third  the  gentle  sweetness  of  the  oboe,  a  fourth 
the  rich  reedy  tone  of  the  open  diapason  pipes  in  an  organ.     It 
is  well  known  that  the  union  of  these  various  kinds  of  sound 
gives  the  peculiar  charm  to  bands  of  musicians  and  also  to  the 
full  organ  which  combines  them  all.     Now  it  appeared  to  us, 
that  the  same  variety  was  found  in  the  voices  of  the  Pope's  choir; 
and  when  all  were  singing  at  once  the  effect  was  like  that  of  a 
full  organ,  while  the  solos  reminded  us  of  the  different  stops  in 
the  iDstniment  played  separately.     The  effect  at  the  time  was 
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almost  overpowering.  The  first  time  we  heard  them  was  at  the 
Sistine  chapel.  They  were  stationed  in  a  gallery  or  recess  in  the 
side  of  the  chapel  just  large  enough  to  contain  them,  and  were 
not  accompanied  by  any  instrument  whatever.  When  the  Pope 
and  the  Cardinals  had  taken  their  places  round  the  altar,  above 
which  was  displayed  Michael  Angelo's  celebrated  painting  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  the  singers  entered  silently  and  took  their  places. 
The  first  burst  of  sound  was  absolutely  startling,  it  came  at  once 
in  full  strength  like  the  burst  of  a  full  organ  or  a  large  orchestra ; 
each  singer  was  perfect,  the  combination  was  perfect,  and  the  va- 
ried sounds  blended  into  one  grand  body  of  tone  such  as  we 
never  heard  equalled.  After  chanting  for  perhaps  an  hour  with 
the  full  strength  of  the  choir,  the  music  ceased,  a  few  words  were 
uttered  by  the  Pope,  and  every  one  in  that  vast  assembly  sank  to 
the  ground.  A  death-like  stillness  ensued;  when  there  came 
stealing  on  the  calm  a  sound  so  soft,  so  sweet,  so  etherial,  that  it 
lingered  on  the  ear  for  a  moment  before  it  could  be  distinguished 
by  the  senses  to  belong  to  mortal  strains.  This  celestial  sound 
swelled  gradually  to  more  complete  distinctness,  and  then  another 
voice  different  in  character,  but  equally  soft  and  sweet  was 
heard  in  harmony  with  it ;  then  a  third,  a  fourth,  and  so  on  till 
the  sound  swelled  to  the  full  power  of  the  choir.  It  seemed  like 
the  performance  of  a  skillful  organist ;  we  fancied  him  pla3r]ng 
on  the  stop  diapason  of  the  swell  or.f^an,  then  drawing  the  dulci- 
ana,  then  the  flute  and  hautboy,  and  thus  adding  stop  to  stop 
till  by  degrees  he  came  to  the  full  power  of  the  instrument. 
The  effect  of  this  music  was  utterly  unlike  anything  we  had  ever 
heard  before.  The  chorusses  of  the  opera  singers  bear  no  re- 
semblance to  it,  nor  can  the  choirs  of  any  other  churches  pro- 
duce any  similar  effect 

This  is  the  choir  which  performs  the  celebrated  "  Miserere** 
by  Allcgri,  of  which  we  have  such  wonderful  descriptions  by 
travelers.  The  effects  of  this  music  are  spoken  of  as  completely 
overpowering  ;  a  whole  congregation  melted  to  tears,  and  many 
fainting  and  carried  out.  No  one  who  has  heard  the  choir  can 
doubt  their  power  to  produce  such  an  effect.  It  has  often  been 
made  the  subject  of  wonder  that  no  other  choir  could  perform 
the  same  piece  with  anything  like  the  effect  given  it  by  the  Pope's 
singers.  Many  of  the  best  choirs  in  Europe  have  attempted  to 
perform  it,  but  iiave  uniformly  failed  ;  so  that  it  has  been  imagin- 
ed that  there  was  some  wonderful  secret  which  the  singers  of  the 
Sistine  chapel  were  unwilling  or  forbidden  to  impart,  by  which 
they  were  enabled  to  give   this  magical  power  to  the  piece. 
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Much  of  the  effect  however,  has  been  attributed  to  the  time  and 
place.  The  *'  Miserere"  is  sung  during  the  three  days  imme- 
diately preceding  Kaster,  the  awful  commemoration  of  those 
davs  of  darkness  and  horror  when  the  Saviour  '<  descended  into 
hell"  and  the  hopes  of  man  in  eternity  hung  trembling  in  dread- 
ful uncertainty,  the  world  left  in  the  reign  of  death,  and  no  ray 
of  light  penetrating  the  gloom  of  the  grave.  The  Sistine  chapel, 
where  the  service  is  chanted,  is  dimly  lighted  as  the  sun  goes 
down,  and  the  gigantic  figures  in  the  painting  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment seem  to  dilate  into  new  grandeur  and  terror  by  the  sepul- 
chral light  of  the  tapers,  which  are  extinguished  one  after  the 
other,  to  represent  the  deserdon  of  the  disciples  in  the  last  hours 
of  our  Saviour's  life.  All  this  adds,  undoubtedly,  very  much  to 
the  effect  of  the  music ;  but  these  aids  might  be  had  in  other 
places.  The  wonder  still  remains,  that  no  other  musicians  how- 
ever skillful,  can  execute  the  same  piece  with  any  power  at  all. 

We  have  the  notes  of  Allegri's  "  Miserere,"  and  have  studied 
the  piece  with  care.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple:  there  are  no 
rapid  nor  difficult  chromatic  passages.  The  compass  of  voice 
required  is  very  smaU,  the  variations  of  modulation  few  and  sim- 
ple. No  directions  whatever  are  given  with  regard  to  the  pei^ 
ibrmance :  the  usual  marks  attached  to  music,  such  as  the  signs 
for  swelling  or  depressing  sound,  and  all  the  signals  usually 
added  for  the  help  of  the  performer,  are  entirely  omitted  in  this 
piece,  and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  manner  in  which  the 
composer  intended  to  have  the  different  passages  performed. 
There  is  scarcely  more  variety  in  the  whole  piece  than  in  the 
notes  produced  by  the  wind  blowing  over  an  iEolian  harp, 
which  the  "  Miserere"  greatly  resembles. 

The  whole  effect  of  the  music  depends  upon  the  expression ; 
and  herein  consists  the  secret  of  the  I'ope's  choir.  The  lile  of  one 
man  would  be  hardly  long  enough  to  study  the  variety  of  ex* 
pression  of  which  this  wonderful  piece  is  capable.  In  learning 
to  perlbrm  it,  theii,  all  otlier  singers  suffer  under  great  disadvan- 
tages compared  with  the  musicians  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  The 
mystery  and  magic  of  the  performance  is  in  the  expression ;  and 
years  of  study  are  insufficient  to  give  this.  But  the  manner  of 
singing  this  piece  in  the  Pope's  choir,  is,  if  we  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, hereditary:  they  have  the  advantage  not  only  of 
their  own  experience  and  practice,  but  of  those  of  their  prede- 
cessors. Gregorio  AUegri  composed  this  celebrated  chant  about 
two  hundred  years  ago ;  he  was  himself  a  member  of  the  Pope's 
choir,  and  the  first  performances  of  this  masic  were  directed  by 
jio.  V. — VOL.  m.  5 
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him  ;  each  passage  thus  learned  by  the  singers  received  the  ex* 
pression  which  the  composer  intended,  and  the  whole  piece  was 
finally  acquired  under  his  instruction,  and  performed  as  his  taste 
and  genius  dictated.  These  first  directions  have  never  been 
lost;  those  who  learned  the  "  Miserere"  fi'om  AUegri,  taught  it  to 
their  successors,  and  so  down  to  the  present  time;  the  choir  being 
continually  renewed  as  the  members  became  superannuated  or 
are  removed  by  death,  so  that  no  gap  has  ever  occurred  to  in- 
terrupt the  hereditary  instruction  and  discipline  of  this  wonder- 
ful band.  It  is  probable  too,  that  discoveries  and  improvements 
in  the  manner  of  performing  the  **  Miserere"  may  have  been  made 
fi-om  time  to  time,  so  that  the  Pope's  singers  at  the  present  day, 
have  not  only  the  advantage  of  their  own  experience  and  know- 
ledge of  music  with  regard  to  the  piece,  but  they  have  the  benefit 
of  two  hundred  years  of  practice,  and  even  the  directions  of  the 
composer  himself.  These  facts  seem  to  us  quite  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  difficulty  which  all  otlier  choirs  have  met  with, 
in  attempting  to  perform  the  "Miserere." 

Having  thus  mentioned  this  very  wonderful  composition,  our 
readers  nmy  perhaps  be  interested  by  a  short  analysis  of  some 
of  the  more  remarkable  passages.  We  will  avoid  technical 
terms  as  much  as  possible,  and  endeavor  to  suit  the  description 
to  the  comprehension  of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  music. 

The  "Miserere"  is  the  most  entu*ely  mournful,  pathetic,  and 
heart-rending  strain  that  music  ever  uttered.  The  words  are 
taken  from  the  fifty-first  psalm,  and  are  intended  as  thus  used, 
to  represent  the  cry  for  mercy  from  a  despairing  world.  The 
music  is  written  in  the  key  of  6.  minor,  perhaps  the  most  deli- 
cate and  deeply  sad  form  music  can  assume ;  and  it  is  in  five 
parts,  which  melt  into  one  solemn  strain  like  the  sweep  of  the 
^olian  harp.  The  first  sounds  heard  are  these  blended  voices, 
sofl  and  sweet  and  inexpressibly  mournful  like  the  evening 
breeie  of  summer  sighuig  over  the  strings,  andt  he  ear  faintly 
catches  the  words,  "Miserere  mei  Deus,"  prolonged  through 
many  changes,  swelling  as  the  agony  of  emotion  increases,  and 
again  dying  away  on  the  aerial  cadence,  where  the  notes  modu- 
late to  a  more  calm  expression  on  the  key  of  B  flat.  Then  fol- 
lows a  passage  a  little  louder  and  perhaps  less  expressive,  to  the 
words  "Secundum  magnam  misericordiam  tuam,"  terminating  in 
the  minor  key,  and  preparing  the  ear  for  the  same  touching 
sounds  with  which  the  piece  began.  Then  comes  the  second 
verse,  "Amplius  lava  me  ab  iniquitate  me&  et  a  peccato  meo 
munda  me«"     A  more  impassioned  and  agonized  cry  of  sufier- 
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iDg  humiliation  and  supplication  than  even  the  first  prayer  of 
^'Miserere,"  commencing  on  the  same  notes,  but  rising  to  a 
higher  and  more  prolonged  sound  of  wailing,  and  closing  on 
the  same  minor  key  in  tones  expressive  of  the  deepest  despair, 
faint,  tremulous,  and  fading  from  the  senses. 

Again,  the  first  strain  is  repeated,  recurring  five  times  during 
the  service.  The  second  verse  is  also  sung  five  times,  so  that 
in  fact  there  is  no  great  variety  in  the  whole.  Yet  the  efiect 
produced  is  more  striking  for  this  very  reason.  As  mere  musi* 
cal  composition  it  is  thus  brought  to  resemble  more  nearly  the 
sound  of  the  ^olian  harp  which  the  com|K)ser  seems  to  have 
had  in  mind.  Any  one  who  has  heard  this  instrument,  will  ui>- 
doubtedly  have  noticed  that  it  produces  no  great  variety  of  notes, 
and  besides  this,  that  the  sounds  come  as  it  were  in  waves,  re- 
newing the  same  strains  at  regular  intervals.  So  it  is  with  the 
music  of  the  "Miserere."  The  first  deeply  pathetic  strain  recurs 
at  nearly  regular  distances  through  the  piece,  following  out  a 
few  changes  of  notes  and  occasionally  modulating  into  the 
major,  but  finally  dying  away  on  the  key  note.  The  constant 
recurrence  of  the  first  strain  gives  a  peculiar  and  overpowering 
efiect  to  the  music ;  and  is  completely  adapted  to  the  char 
racter  of  the  words.  Complicated  and  varied  passages  would 
ill  become  words  that  contain  a  prayer  for  mercy;  a  humble  cry 
from  sinners  who  are  bereft  of  hope,  and  are  commending  them- 
selves to  the  pardoning  love  of  the  Almighty  when  all  depend- 
ance  on  earthly  promises  is  lost  With  the  wave-like  strains 
that  recur  at  measured  intervals  the  passionate  cry  for  mercy 
seems  to  be  renewed,  and  the  impression  produced  by  the  ser- 
vice is  greatly  heightened. 

An  instance  of  the  same  recurrence  of  the  words  and  music  is 
found  in  the  "Gloria  in  excelsis"  as  performed  in  our  churches; 
we  have  always  regarded  it,  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  im* 
presdve  parts  of  the  service : 

**0  Lord  ....  that  takest  awaj  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  vm* 
Thoa  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
Thoa  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  receive  our  prayer. 
Thou  that  sittest  at  the  nght  hand  of  God  the  Father,  have  mercy  upon  us/' 

The  efilect  of  this  repetition  is  to  add  great  power  to  the  ex- 
pression and  earnestness  to  the  prayer. 

The  close  of  the  ''  Miserere"  is  quite  difierent  firom  the  other 
portion,  though  not  less  mournful  and  impressive ;  it  is  the  sub- 
dued and  faintly  uttered  strain  of  those  who  are  overcome  with 
weeping,  and  murmur  out  theu:  last  moan  as  sense  forsakei 
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them  :  the  fainting  accents  of  sinners  who  have  undergone  pe- 
nance too  dreadful  for  mortal  strength  to  endure,  and  yet  with 
their  last  breath  make  their  cry  to  God — "Tunc  imponent 
super  altare  tuum  vitulas :"  The  first  chord  struck  is  in  the  mi- 
nor key  of  C,  and  is  continued  unintermpted  through  the 
word  "  super,"  a  calm,  subdued,  and  soAened  strain,  expressive 
of  deep  sadness  and  exhaustion.  At  the  word  "  altare,"  the 
notes  ascend  to  D.,  modulating  into  6.  minor,  and  falling  an 
octave  with  the  last  syllable,  and  then  making  the  cadence 
through  the  notes  E  and  F  sharp  to  G,  the  key  note  of  the 
piece.  The  words  are  then  repeated  with  nearly  the  same 
notes,  though  more  solemn  and  subdued,  the  tenor  being  left 
out,  and  the  alto  striking  the  note  with  which  the  tenor  com- 
menced before.  As  it  closes,  the  sounds  become  so  faint  as  to 
be  scarcely  audible,  and  we  are  left  with  the  feeling  that  we  have 
been  listening  to  more  than  mortal  strains. 

It  is  impossible  however  by  words,  or  even  by  the  aid  of  the 
voice  and  of  instruments,  to  convey  any  accurate  idea  of  the 
music  of  the  Pope's  choir.  The  attempt  to  perform  the  •<  Mise- 
rere" with  any  similar  effect  has,  we  believe,  been  abandoned 
by  all  other  singers  as  utterly  hopeless.  Their  singing  is  com- 
pletely unique ;  it  resembles  no  other  sounds,  and  the  entire 
character  is  different  from  that  of  all  other  musical  performances. 
In  the  opera,  for  instance,  this  is  not  the  case.  Many  amateur 
singers  catch  the  bravura  style  of  the  Prima  Donna,  and  give 
the  same  effect  to  the  airs  from  Rossini,  Bellini,  and  all  the 
popular  composers :  the  chorusses  at  the  inferior  theatres  bear 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  Italian  Opera  or  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Paris.  Even  when  the  performance  is  so  poor  as  to  become 
a  caricature  on  the  original,  there  is  still  to  be  traced  a  resem^ 
blance.  The  music  of  the  opera,  as  performed  at  the  different 
theatres  in  Europe  and  America,  has  a  family  likeness  by  which 
it  may  infallibly  be  recognized ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  Church 
music,  with  the  exception  of  that  performed  by  the  Pope's  choir. 
The  effect  of  this,  as  we  have  said,  is  utterly  unlike  that  of 
all  other  music,  and  the  listener  might  well  fancy  that  his  senses 
had  been  blessed  with  tones  from  a  better  world. 

It  is  undoubtedly  more  difficult  for  a  choir  to  sing  well,  whea 
unaccompanied  by  instrumental  music,  and  it  should  never  be 
attempted  except  by  performers  who  are  perfect  in  their  parts, 
so  that  they  may  sing  with  confidence,  and  feel  certain  of  never 
losing  the  pitch,  which  immediately  distorts  the  whole  perform-- 
fOice,     The  accompaniment,  however,  should  in  all  cases  be 
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modest  and  low,  aiming  to  sustain  the  voiceSi  bat  never  to  lead 
them.  We  prefer  for  choirs  in  churches  some  bass  instrument, 
as  the  bassoon  or  violoncello,  as  an  accompaniment,  rather  than 
the  organ,  flute  or  violin.  The  sound  of  a  heavy  bass  will  be 
found  more  effectual  in  supporting  the  voice,  and  in  bringing  it 
to  the  correct  pitch  if  the  performer  is  singing  flat,  than  the  high- 
er instruments.  But  we  should  earnestly  recommend  to  the 
choirs  of  our  churches  to  practice  singing  without  the  aid  of  any 
instrument,  assuring  them  that  they  will  thus  be  enabled  to  give 
a  power  to  their  music  which  can  be  attained  in  no  other  way. 
Most  of  the  lovers  of  music  will  remember  that  these  remarks 
were  well  illustrated  by  the  Hermanns  who  gave  vocal  concerts 
in  our  cities  about  five  years  ago.  Their  performance,  when 
they  sang  without  instruments,  more  nearly  resembled  the  mu- 
sic of  the  Pope's  choir,  than  any  thing  that  has  been  heard  in 
this  country.  There  is  a  richness  in  the  harmony  of  voices 
which  no  combination  of  instruments  can  produce:  for  tiie  ser- 
vice of  the  church,  or  the  evening  serenade,  we  know  nothing 
to  be  compared  with  it 

Of  all  instruments  none  is  equal  to  the  violin,  in  variety  and 
power  of  expression.  And  yet  we  are  not  sure  that  we  should 
have  admitted  this  before  hearing  the  performance  of  the  cele- 
brated Paganini ;  for  which  blessing  we  are  devoutly  thankful. 
Mr.  Gardiner  mentions  being  present  at  the  first  concert  given 
by  Paganini  in  London,  the  third  of  June,  1831.  A  few  days 
afterward,  we  were  present  at  another  concert  given  by  this 
great  master  at  the  king's  opera.  After  an  overture  performed 
by  the  orchestra,  the  curtain  was  drawn  up,  and  the  magician 
of  the  evening  made  his  appearance  alone  on  the  stage.  His 
figure  was  truly  remarkable ;  tall,  thin  and  stooping :  and  his 
long  straight  hair,  which  hung  down  on  his  shoulders,  gave  a 
strange  and  almost  unearthly  expression  to  his  lank  visage,  in 
which  the  two  little  dark  eyes  sparkled  like  meteors.  Nothing 
could  be  more  awkward  than  his  appearance  as  he  came  on 
bowing  sideways  till  he  reached  the  middle  of  the  stage.  There 
he  stood  for  a  minute  bowing  in  the  most  ungainly  manner, 
to  the  reiterated  plaudits  of  the  immense  audience.  Presently 
he  raised  his  violin,  as  if  about  to  commence,  and  immediately 
the  uproar  subsided  into  a  deathlike  stillness.  But  something 
was  wrong ;  so  down  came  the  violin,  and  he  very  deliberately 
took  out  a  cambric  pocket  handkerchief  and  wiped  his  fingers, 
at  the  same  time  '*  grinning  horribly  a  ghastly  smile,"  as  if 
amused  at  the  disappointment  of  the  audience,  who  only  cheered 

5» 
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him  the  more  entbasiastically.  Again  the  violin  was  raised  ; 
the  cheering  hushed,  and  the  first  sound  was  heard  from  that 
magical  bow.  Such  tones  we  never  heard  from  voice  or  instru- 
ment before :  the  violin  seemed  to  lose  its  peculiar  character^ 
and  to  assume  another  not  less  peculiar  but  infinitely  more  varied 
and  powerful.  Passages  of  inconceivable  rapidity  seemed  to 
glide  from  the  bow,  and  the  very  scale  of  music  grew  larger : 
we  knew  not  till  we  heard  him  that  its  compass  was  so  wide. 
At  times  he  appeared  absolutely  to  be  sporting  with  the  feelings 
of  his  audience ;  from  some  distinguishable  and  pleasant  melo- 
dy, he  would  glide  gradually  into  chromatic  passages,  which 
grew  by  degrees  more  complicated  and  horrible,  till  just  as  the 
sounds  were  becoming  too  painful  for  endurance,  he  would  sud- 
denly modulate  into  the  most  soothing  and  heavenly  strains  that 
the  ear  ever  listened  to.  When  he  played  upon  one  string  the 
effect  was  the  same.  The  difficulty  of  the  execution  can  be  best 
appreciated  by  the  greatest  proficients  on  the  instrument  We 
have  never  met  with  any  exhibition  which  so  completely  realized 
our  notion  of  magical  influences  as  this ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  violin 
,  must  be  inspired  by  superhuman  power ;  and  we  are  willing  to 
confess  that  all  our  superstition  was  excited,  when  we  saw  this 
unearthly  looking  being  before  us,  and  heard  sounds  such  as  we 
never  conceived  of  before,  and  such  as  no  other  mortal  in  the 
widt'  world  was  capable  of  producing.  It  was  announced  on 
tlie  programme  that  the  concert  would  close  with  a  "  Sinfonia" 
by  the  full  orchestra;  and  this  was  attempted,  but  in  vain* 
After  Paganini,  the  performance  even  of  those  admirable  play- 
t«rs  siH*n)ed  tame  and  flat ;  the  audience  would  not  listen  to  it ; 
||h\v  were  noisy,  calling  loudly  for  Paganini ;  and  the  players 
\\(  tin*  orchestra  threw  down  their  instruments  in  despair,  and 

relinHl 

Many  conjectures  have  been  made  with  regard  to  the  secret 
nhioh  bus  enabled  this  great  performer  to  go  so  entirely  beyond 
hW  ochor  masters  of  the  violin.  Certain  it  is  that  no  musician 
h«H  o\or  oon>e  near  him  in  power  of  execution,  or  in  style  of 
|vHonn«nce.  Indeed  his  style  is  peculiar  to  himself:  it  resem- 
ba  !^  iKuhinir  t*l!*e  ;  the  violin  in  his  hands  seems  to  become  any 
aixiniitu'iit  hv  chooses ;  the  clearest  and  most  liquid  notes  of  the 
•ln)<^H»!ci  «n*  rivalled  by  it;  the  warble  of  the  birds,  the  cry  of 
\%i{\\  Usixt\»  o\clumations  of  fiendlike  agony  and  rage,  and  the 
•naxi  ii^wl  \»r  ilomons  and  witches, are  all  within  the  compass  of 
;«Yix  uM^^ixtil  kustnunent.  Mr.  Gardiner  says  that  his  amazing 
I  okM'^   H.%^  ACt|uired  during  a  long  imprisonment,  when  he  had 
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only  a  violin  with  one  string  to  practice  upon.  We  have  beard 
this  story  contradicted  in  Europe,  tbougli  there  seems  to  be  no 
certainty  about  it.  It  is  also  said  that  his  command  over  the 
instrument  is  owing  to  a  peculiar  formation  of  the  hand  and 
wrist ;  that  the  fingers  are  unusually  long  and  muscular,  and 
that  he  is  able  to  bend  the  wrist  much  more  than  other  persons, 
so  that  he  has  a  peculiar  command  of  the  strings.  This  would 
scarcely  be  considered  improbable  by  any  one  who  has  seen  the 
man, — his  general  appearance  being  so  utterly  unlike  the  rest 
of  the  race,  that  any  peculiar  formation  of  the  kind  would  not 
be  surprising.  Still,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  principal  cause 
of  his  great  superiority  is  to  be  traced  to  his  peculiar  genius. 
His  mind  seems  to  combine  great  power  with  an  extremely  gro- 
tesque fancy.  He  comprehends  and  enjoys  sublimity  and  pathos 
in  an  uncommon  degree,  but  at  the  same  time  he  is  visited  by 
the  most  strange  and  whimsical  imaginings,  which  mingle  wildly 
with  the  sweet  and  solemn  ideas.  All  this  strange  genius  ex- 
presses itself  in  music,  and  makes  him  the  wonderful  composer 
he  is.  Had  he  been  a  poet,  he  would  have  rivalled  the  most 
wild  and  fanciful  creations  of  Germany,  and  the  sweetness,  pathos 
and  sublimity  of  Shakspeare.  His  mind  seems  to  run  into  the 
same  strange  fancies  that  are  displayed  by  Moritz  Retsch  in  his 
illustrations  of  Goethe,  Schiller  and  Shakspeare. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  Paginini  intends  to  visit  America ; 
but  we  cannot  believe  that  he  could  be  induced  to  do  this.  He 
would  no  doubt  acquire  a  large  fortune  if  he  came  here ;  but 
this  he  can  do  in  a  week  in  Europe  almost  without  effort. 
Whenever  he  gives  a  concert,  the  largest  theatres  are  filled  to 
overflowing.  In  1832,  it  was  announced  that  he  would  perform 
at  the  Grand  Opera  or  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  Paris ;  and 
three  hours  before  the  doors  were  opened,  die  building  was  sur- 
rounded by  an  Immense  crowd,  who  were  waiting  to  rush  in 
and  secure  places  ;  we  thought  ourselves  among  the  nearest  to 
the  entrance,  and  yet  when  we  had  gained  our  way  into  the 
"  salle,"  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  building  was  filled  :  perhaps 
a  third  part  of  the  audience  stood  up  during  the  whole  perform- 
ance, for  the  want  of  seats.  The  profits  must  have  been,  at 
a  moderate  calculation,  four  or  five  times  as  great  as  the  best 
benefits  in  the  United  States.  Now,  Paganini  is  always  sure 
of  filling  the  largest  theatres  in  Europe,  whenever  he  sees  fit 
to  give  concerts  ;  and  the  harvest  of  his  labors  is  almost  bound- 
less. It  is  said,  we  know  not  with  what  truth,  that  the  gold  thus 
acquired  is  lavished  at  the  gambling  table.     At  any  rate,  it  ap- 
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pears  certain  that  he  would  not  be  induced  by  the  hope  of  gain 
to  visit  this  country,  and  if  he  comes  here  it  can  only  be  from 
motives  of  enlightened  curiosity  or  christian  benevolence,  cha- 
racteristics for  which  Pagan ini  is  not  remarkable. 

Of  all  instruments  the  organ  seems  to  us  the  most  grand  and 
sublime,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  capable  of  great  variety  of 
expression.  Much  of  the  effect  of  organ  playing  depends  upon 
the  touch.  This  may  seem  strange,  but  we  are  convinced  never- 
theless that  it  is  true.  It  can  easily  be  comprehended  how  much 
pianoforte  playing  depends  upon  the  touch,  where  the  sound  is 
made  by  striking  the  keys  with  the  fingers,  and  depends  upon  the 
force  of  the  blow.  But  the  organ-touch  is  entirely  different ; 
the  strength  with  which  we  press  down  the  keys  has  nothing  to 
do  with  tiie  amount  of  sound  produced  :  the  finger  of  an  infant 
lightly  pressed  upon  the  key,  may  draw  forth  sounds  that  resem- 
ble the  roll  of  thunder,  and  shake  the  largest  cathedral  to  the 
very  foundation  ;  with  a  different  arrangement  of  the  stops,  the 
strongest  man  can  only  produce  tones  as  sofl  as  the  gentlest 
breathing  of  the  iEolian  harp.  And  yet  experience  convinces 
us  that  as  much  of  the  effect  depends  upon  the  touch  as  in  the 
pianoforte.  There  is  a  power  in  this  particular  which  nothing 
but  nature  can  give.  It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  the  soul  of  the 
player  were  breathed  through  the  pipes,  so  expressive  are  the 
tones.  There  may  be  distinguished,  as  in  the  pianoforte,  the 
difference  between  a  light,  elastic  touch  and  a  heavy,  dead 
style  of  playing ;  there  are  all  the  shades  of  difference  in  various 
players.  No  directions  can  be  given  with  regard  to  the  style  of 
touch,  it  must  be  the  inspiration  of  taste  and  genius  which  fills 
the  performer,  and  governs  his  fingers  in  spite  of  himself. 

Considerable  physical  power  and  no  small  presence  of  mind 
are  required  in  the  performer  on  a  large  organ.  The  force  re- 
quired to  press  down  tiie  keys,  which  in  the  organ  always  move 
will)  a  spring,  differs  greatly  in  different  instruments.  In  some, 
the  weight  of  an  ounce  will  depress  the  key  sufficiently,  in  others 
much  greater  weight  is  required.  One  of  the  sets  of  keys  in  the 
famous  HaTlem  organ  is  arranged  with  springs  so  powerful,  that 
to  produce  sound,  the  player  must  exert  upon  each  key  a  force 
equal  to  the  weight  of  a  pound.  The  largest  organs  in  this 
country  have  four  different  key-boards,  and  in  fact  actually  con- 
tain four  entire  organs,  which  are  filled  by  the  same  bellows. 
Three  of  these  key-boards  are  for  the  hands,  and  are  commonly 
called  manuals  ;  the  fourth  is  played  by  the  feet.  The  manuals 
ascend  above  each  other  like  stairs.     The  highest  key-board  be- 
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longs  to  the  swell  organ,  which  is  so  named  from  its  forming  the 
part  of  the  instrument  which  produces  that  delightful  swell  and 
fading  of  the  notes,  for  which  the  organ  is  remarkable.  This 
is  effected  by  enclosing  all  the  pipes  of  the  swell  organ  in  a  very 
tight  box,  which  is  sometimes  made  double ;  the  interstice  between 
the  two  cases  being  stuffed  with  cork  or  any  substance  that  will 
prevent  the  transmission  of  sound.  One  or  two  of  the  sides  of 
this  box  are  so  contrived  as  to  open  with  broad  slats  like  a  Ve- 
netian blind.  A  pedal  is  arranged  by  the  foot  of  the  player,  by 
depressing  which,  he  gradually  opens  the  slats,  and  thus  produ- 
ces the  swelling  sound.  If  thjs  pedal  is  well  managed  the  effect 
is  very  fine. 

The  middle  key-board  or  manual  belongs  to  the  part  of  the 
instrument  which  is  technically  named  the  great  organ.  This 
contains  all  the  largest  and  most  powerful  pipes;  among  the 
rest  those  large  gilded  ones  displayed  in  front ;  and  constitutes 
the  main  body  of  the  organ.  The  tones  of  this  organ  are  so 
powerful  that  it  is  only  u$ed  to  accompany  singing  when  there  is 
a  vast  number  of  performers,  on  great  public  occasions,  when 
loud  chorusses  and  pieces  of  a  similar  character  are  required. 
The  chief  use  of  the  great  organ  is  in  the  performance  of  grand 
pieces  or  voluntaries  of  a  spirited  nature,  with  or  without  the  ac- 
companiment of  orchestral  music. 

The  third  and  lowest  manual  belongs  to  the  choir  organ ; 
which  is  so  named  from  its  being  made  of  a  size  suitable  for  ac- 
companying singers  on  ordinary  occasions.  It  is  less  powerful 
than  the  great  organ,  and  forms  an  intermediate  between  it  and 
the  swell  organ. 

Underneath  the  key-boards  for  the  hands,  is  a  set  of  keys  to 
be  played  by  the  feet,  arranged  precisely  like  the  keys  in  the 
manual,  only  made  so  large  as  to  be  conveniently  touched  with 
the  feet  This  set  of  keys  consist  in  some  organs  of  two  octaves 
or  more,  though  in  others  only  of  one,  and  is  attached  to  a  set 
of  pipes  entirely  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  organ.  These  pipes 
are  named  the  sub-bass,  as  they  descend  in  tone  below  the  bass 
of  the  manual;  they  are  made  of  wood,  and  some  of  them  are 
large  enough  for  a  full  grown  man  to  creep  through  with  ease 
These  pipes  produce  that  deep  sound  of  thunder  which  is  heard 
with  such  effect  in  the  organ.  As  it  is  convenient,  however,  at  times 
to  play  the  bass  with  the  feet,  and  at  the  same  time  the  sub-bass 
woiild  be  too  powerful,  there  is  a  contrivance  by  which  the  enor- 
mous pipes  in  the  sub-bass  are  prevented  firom  sounding,  and  the 
pedal-keys  are  so  connected  with  the  manual  of  the  great  organ. 
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that  when  we  depress  one  of  them  with  the  foot,  it  draws  down 
the  corresponding  key  in  the  manual,  and  thus  produces  the 
same  effect  as  if  we  were  fingering  the  manual. 

Loud  or  sod  playing  on  the  organ  is  regulated  by  means  of 
stops.  Let  us  examine  the  stops  in  the  part  of  the  instrument 
called  the  great  organ.  By  a  stop  is  meant  a  set  of  pipes  con- 
sisting of  one  pipe  for  each  key  in  the  manual.  In  the  key-board 
of  the  great  organ  there  are  fifty-five  keys  ;  consequently,  a  set 
of  pipes  composing  one  stop  consists  of  fifty-five  pipes.  At  the 
side  of  the  key-board  is  a  stick  or  rod  which  may  be  drawn  out 
an  inch  or  two,  for  each  of  the  stops  or  sets  of  pipes;  and  unless 
the  stick  be  drawn  out,  the  corresponding  pipes  will  not  sound. 
To  aid  the  organist,  the  head  of  each  of  these  sticks  is  marked 
with  the  name  of  the  stop  it  belongs  to.  In  the  great  orgaii 
there  are  at  least  eight  stops  and  generally  more  ;  that  is  eight 
sets  of  pipes.  The  first  of  those  is  called  the  stopped  diapason. 
The  pipes  in  this  stop  are  all  stopped  at  tlie  top  which  gives  the 
name.  The  one  bass  pipe,  and  often  the  whole  of  the  stopped 
<liapason,  are  made  of  wood.  The  tones  of  this  stop  are  low, 
sweet  and  liquid,  so  that  they  resemble  the  dropping  of  water ; 
the  bass  is  deep  and  solemn,  and  the  stop  seems  to  form  the 
foundation  of  the  tones  produced  by  the  organ,  as  none  of  the 
other  stops  are  used  without  it.  It  will  be  understood  then,  that 
when  this  stop  is  played  alone,  only  one  pipe  is  sounded,  for 
each  key  that  is  depressed. 

Let  us  now  draw  the  open  diapason;  then  both  the  diapasons 
being  dra^*n  two  pipes  are  sounded  for  each  key  we  touch. 
The  open  diapason  consists  of  lead  pipes,  and  contains  the 
largest  of  the  gilded  ones  in  front.  The  pipes  in  this  stop 
are  open  at  the  top.  The  sound  belongs  peculiarly  to  the 
organ :  a  rich,  reedy  tone,  with  nothing  of  liquid  character  of  the 
stopped  diapason,  and  at  the  same  time  more  bold,  sublime  and 
loud.  This  stop  is  the  most  important  in  the  organ  as  it  is 
more  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  instrument  than  any  other. 

Next  to  this  comes  the  principal ;  so  called  because  it  is  tuned 
first,  and  all  the  other  stops  are  tuned  from  it.  The  tones  of  the 
principal  are  an  octave  higher  than  the  diapasons,  and  the  pipes 
resemble  those  of  the  open  diapason,  being  of  lead  and  open  at 
the  top ;  but  they  are  smaller,  and  produce  a  much  less  body  of 
sound,  though  more  brilliant.  This  stop  is  not  to  be  used  with- 
out both  the  diapasons. 

The  next  stop  to  be  drawn  is  the  twelfth;  so  named  from 
being  tuned  an  octave  and  a  half  above  the  diapasons ;  the  toneg 
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are  loud  and  brilliant^  but  not  heavy.  It  is  never  to  be  used 
without  the  diapason  and  principal,  nor  without  the  next  stop, 
which  is  called  the  fifteenth,  as  it  is  tuned  two  octaves  above  the 
diapasons.  This  stop  is  extremely  light  and  shriU,  and  must 
never  be  drawn  without  all  those  previously  mentioned. 

Next  come  the  cornet  and  sesquialtra,  together  forming  another 
stop ;  and  finally  the  trumpet,  in  which  the  pipes  are  provided 
with  a  reed  like  that  in  a  clarionet.  The  tone  of  this  stop  re- 
sembles that  of  the  instrument  for  which  it  is  named,  and  when 
played  with  the  other  stops  it  gives  great  richness  of  sound. 

When  all  these  stops  are  played  at  once  it  is  called  the  full 
organ  ;  and  the  great  art  and  difficulty  in  organ  building  is  so 
to  proportion  the  stops  to  each  other,  and  so  to  arrange  the  wind 
chest  that  the  full  organ  shall  '*  mix  well,"  as  it  is  called ;  that  is 
that  the  tones  of  all  the  difierent  stops  shall  blend  into  one  grand 
body  of  sound  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  organ.  In  this 
respect  American  organs  are  generally  much  inferior  to  those 
built  in  Europe. 

The  choir  and  swell  organ  are  provided  with  stops  of  a  simi- 
lar character,  with  the  introduction  also  of  stops  which  resemble 
in  tone  the  flute,  oboe,  clarionet,  violin  and  other  instruments. 
The  largest  organs  in  this  country  have  about  thirty  stops,  in 
Europe  some  have  as  many  as  a  hundred. 

The  organ  player  then  has  much  to  do  when  performing  on 
his  instrument  There  are  two  pedals ;  one  connected  with  the 
swell  organ,  the  other  used  to  close  a  number  of  the  stops  or 
open  them  at  once ;  there  is  a  whole  set  of  keys  to  be  played  with 
the  feet,  and  three  sets  for  the  hands,  besides  the  twenty  or  thirty 
stops  to  manage.  Occasionally  he  plays  with  one  hand  on  the 
great  organ,  the  air  of  the  piece,  and  the  bass  with  his  feet,  and 
at  the  same  time  leaving  out  the  flute  and  other  fancy  stops  in 
the  choir  or  swell,  he  plays  on  them  with  his  other  hand  the  ac- 
companiment to  the  air.  The  changes  and  combinations  which 
may  be  made  in  this  way  are  almost  endless.  Again,  touching 
a  little  spring  he  connects  all  the  key  boards  together,  so  that 
performing  on  the  great  organ  the  keys  of  the  choir  and  swell 
are  touched  at  the  same  time,  and  we  hear  the  full  peal  of  thirty 
stops  accompanied  with  the  thunder  of  the  sub-bass. 

Such  is  the  organ,  the  most  perfect  of  instruments,  the  most 
complicated  and  powerful,  admitting  of  the  greatest  variety  of 
sound,  imitating  all  other  instruments,  yet  possessing  its  own 
characteristic  tones  which  nothing  else  can  utter.  But  the  most 
interesting  property  of  the  organ  is,  its  harmonising  with,  and 
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forming  part  of  a  a  great  system.  We  refer  to  an  age — pecu- 
liarly markied  with  strong  characteristics — when  the  spirit  of 
sublime,  solemn,  and  fervent  Adoration  seemed  to  descend  on  a 
world  which  had  just  emerged  from  the  night  of  the  dark  ages. 
It  extended  simultaneously  over  all  Christian  Europe,  and  pos- 
sessed every  nation  and  every  heart  The  Church  of  Rome 
catching  the  spirit,  rose  to  a  degree  of  majesty  and  glory  which 
no  earthly  institution  ever  before  attained.  Chivalry  displayed 
the  cross  and  the  banner,  and  breathed  into  the  breasts  of  mil- 
lions the  noble  sentiment  of  knightly  courage  and  generosity, 
mingled  with  the  devotion  and  self-abandonment  of  the  martyr. 
Gothic  architecture — the  most  sublime  form  in  which  the  inspi- 
ration of  man  ever  visibly  clothed  itself — rose  at  once  as  by 
magic  in  every  land ;  and  the  mighty  spirit  which  produced 
these  wonders,  seeking  utterance  for  its  solemn  and  lofly  anthems 
and  hallelujahs,  gave  birth  to  the  organ— > the  voice  of  Chivalry 
and  Christianity.  And  how  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  those  ages  is  this  noble  instrument !  how  completely  do  its 
tones  express  the  feeling  of  solemn  adoration  which  marked 
them !  Those  lofty  columns  of  pipes,  pointing  to  Heaven,  the 
ancient  carving,  the  forms  of  angels  and  cherubim  that  gather 
round  it,  are  in  harmony  with  its  character  and  office.  And  as 
we  have  listened  to  the  instrument  in  some  vast  Gothic  cathedral, 
now  stealing  on  the  ear  in  tones  of  exquisite  gentleness  and  pa- 
thos, now  pouring  out  the  lofly  chorus,  and  rolling  in  thunder 
along  the  aisles,  we  could  fimcy  that  the  sculptured  forms  of 
saints  and  martyrs  and  the  choirs  of  angels  and  archangels  which 
crowd  the  lofty  arches,  had  found  a  voice  to  sound  out  their  an- 
thems. And  the  sleeping  figures  of  the  mailed  knights  resting 
in  solemn  repose  on  their  tombs,  seemed  almost  starting  from 
their  slumber  at  the  notes  which  ages  before  had  stirred  up  their 
souls,  when  they  had  received  the  blessing  of  heaven  as  they  set 
out  on  the  Crusade  to  the  Holy  Land.  Madame  de  Stael  calls 
Gothic  architecture  ^'  frozen  music :''  she  might  have  added,  that 
it  was  the  music  of  the  organ  frozen,  so  well  does  this  grand  in- 
strument harmonize  with  the  solemn  and  majestic  character  of 
the  ancient  cathedral. 

Much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  all  countries  [of  Christendom 
towards  improving  the  music  of  the  organ.  But  few  great  com- 
posers have  thought  fit  to  write  for  this  instrument ;  and  we  feel 
confident  that  its  entire  capacities  and  power  remain  yet  to  be 
developed,  so  little  music  has  been  written  for  it.  The  reason 
of  this  is  obvious  enough.     In  the  first  place,  practicing  on  the 
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organ  is  inconvenient  and  not  always  practicable ;  aU  other  in- 
struments are  within  the  reach  of  the  musician,  at  his  own  fire- 
side. He  can  strike  the  notes  whenever  he  pleases,  and  while 
the  inspiration  is  on  him :  he  can  play  as  long  as  he  chooses,  and 
leave  ofi*  or  resume  it  at  pleasure.  The  organ,  (we  do  not  speak 
of  the  little  parlor  organ — an  instrument  beneath  contempt)  the 
church  organ,  with  its  complement  of  manuals  and  pedals,  cannot 
be  always  resorted  to.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  the 
English  cathedrals  this  practice  would  interfere  with  the  services ; 
and  would  also  be  forbidden,  out  of  reverence  to  the  edifice. 
The  intervention  of  another  person  is  also  necessary  in  playing 
the  organ ;  and  when  one  goes  to  practice  he  must  make  a  busi- 
ness of  it.  It  is  an  effort,  and  not  always  an  agreeable  one. 
The  church  is  to  be  unlocked,  and  the  sexton  must  be  found, 
and  the  building  may  be  too  cold,  or  too  hot,  &c.  Such  are 
lome  of  the  more  obvious  checks  to  good  organ  playing, 
especially  in  this  country. 

Another  reason  that  so  little  music  has  been  written  for  it,  is 
that  the  organ  is  a  solitary  instrument.  In  the  Romish 
churches  it  is  not  even  used  as  an  accompaniment.  The  choir 
of  angers  are  stationed  in  the  chancel  and  are  accompanied  by 
a  few  wind  instruments.  The  intervals  of  their  chanting  are 
filled  np  by  solos  on  the  organ,  which  is  usually  placed  at  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  church.  A  great  composer,  therefore, 
is  led  to  adapt  his  music  to  an  orchestra  or  band,  where  from 
the  great  variety  of  instruments,  his  genius  finds  a  much  more 
ample  scope  for  operation.  The  music  of  the  opera  is  the  high- 
est range  of  the  art ;  fine  scenic  representation,  powerful  acting 
and  poetry  combine  there  to  aid  the  effect  of  sweet  sounds. 

The  sublime  genius  of  Handel,  the  Pindar  of  music,  has  done 
more  for  the  organ  than  all  other  composers  together.  His 
cbomses  are  conceived  in  the  true  spirit  of  lyric  devotion  to 
which  the  organ  is  best  fitted  to  give  utterance.  His  celebrated 
hallelajah  chorus  rises  in  sublimity  above  any  other  composition 
that  was  ever  penned ;  and  the  solemnity  and  majesty  of  his 
dirge  in  Saul  are  absolutely  overpowering.  In  this  amazing 
composition,  he  has  succeeded,  without  resorting  to  the  delicate 
sadness  of  the  minor  key,  in  giving  utterance  to  the  deepest  and 
most  touching  lamentation ;  but  it  is  kingly  and  majestic  sorrow; 
such  strains  as  might  be  heard  when 
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A  few  such  pieces  have  done  more  for  the  organ  than  all  other 
music. 

One  very  important  branch  of  organ  playing  is  extempore 
composition.  AH  organists  make  some  pretension  to  this,  and 
very  few  exceL  One  of  the  most  remarkable  extempore  per- 
formers of  England  was  Stanley,  a  blind  man,  and  we  believe 
organist  at  the  Temple  church  in  London.  His  effusions  were 
so  wonderful,  that  the  other  organists  of  the  city  used  to  hurry 
away  from  their  places  as  soon  as  the  service  allowed  it,  that 
they  might  hear  his  closing  voluntary.  His  printed  music  is 
very  spirited,  strongly  marked  and  energetic ;  but  does  not  seem 
by  any  means  of  the  first  order.  It  would  be  wrong,  however, 
to  judge  from  this  what  his  extempore  performance  was.  Such 
music  is  much  like  fine  conversation  ;  it  is  difficult,  nay,  almost 
impossible,  to  record  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convey  the  effect 
which  it  originally  produced.  To  play  well  extempore,  the 
performer  must  unite  a  fine  ear  for  melody  with  great  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  music.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  he 
should  be  able  to  strike  out  original  airs.  There  must  be  a 
connectedness  in  his  music  as  if  he  were  following  out  some 
leading  idea.  The  rule  which  Haydn  adopted  in  his  compo- 
sition would  be  of  no  less  service  to  the  extempore  performer. 
That  great  master,  when  he  was  to  compose  a  sonata,  would 
imagine  some  simple  story  which  he  was  to  narrate  in  music. 
For  instance,  he  would  imagine  a  ship  to  be  starting  on  a  voyage 
to  some  distant  country;  the  music  paints  the  ship  gliding  along 
over  a  smooth  sea  with  favorable  breeies  and  holding  her  tran- 
quil way  towards  the  destined  port;  presently  the  wind  freshens 
and  the  sea  becomes  rough ;  the  clouds  rise  in  the  horizon  and 
at  length  the  sun  is  obscured.  A  tempest  comes  on,  the  sails 
are  furled,  the  ship  tosses  wildly  over  the  waves,  now  mounting 
up  to  the  heavens,  now  disappearing  in  the  yawning  cavern  of 
tlie  sea.  The  wind  roars,  flashes  of  lightning  dart  through  the 
angry  skies,  and  the  thunder  rolls  in  tremendous  vollies  above. 
The  storm  abates  by  degrees,  the  winds  are  moderated,  the 
clouds  disperse,  and  the  sun  beams  out  with  all  his  genial  power ; 
and  the 'gallant  ship  enters  joyously  into  the  destined  haven. 
The  music  was  made  expressive  of  aJl  these  changes ;  at  first  it 
flows  on  with  a  sweet  and  distinct  rhythm,  and  simple  harmony, 
like  the  tranquil  passage  of  the  ship.  By  degrees  the  compo- 
sition becomes  more  chromatic,  modulations  from  one  key  to 
another  occur,  and  at  every  successive  change  the  music  be- 
comes more  complicated  and  wild  till  the  dri^nal  melody  can 
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no  longer  be  distinguished;  the  very  elements  of  the  art  seem  to 
be  confused  and  blended ;  the  roar  of  the  bass  is  heard,  while 
passages  of  strange  import  flash  across  the  scale  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning,  and  vanish  from  the  ear  to  be  succeeded  by  still  more 
confused  and  tempestuous  strains.  By  degrees  this  whirlwind 
of  sound  subsides;  the  music  becomes  more  calm,  but  plaintive 
like  the  last  murmurs  of  a  storm,  till  finally  gracefully  modu- 
lating into  the  original  key  it  closes  in  the  same  cheerful  strain 
with  which  it  commenced. 

A  complete  knowledge  of  the  science  of  modulation  is  invalu- 
able to  the  extempore  player.  We  will  not  undertake  at  this 
time  to  give  any  detailed  account  of  this  complicated  and  vast 
science  ;  we  will  merely  inform  such  of  our  readers  as  may  be 
ignorant  of  it,  that  there  are  certain  combinations  of  notes  or 
chords  guided  by  fixed  rules,  by  which  we  may  change  (while 
playing  on  the  pianoforte  or  organ)  from  one  key  to  another,  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  ofiend  the  ear  by  the  abruptness  of  the 
transition.  The  number  of  these  combinations  is  perhaps  un- 
limited, but  the  performer  is  well  rewarded  for  whatever  labor  he 
bestows  on  the  science,  by  the  new  wonders  and  beauties  which 
€onstantly  present  tliemsel ves  as  he  advances.  After  having  played 
the  aria  which  his  ear  dictates,  the  extempore  performer  will  find 
that  the  efiect  of  his  music  is  greatly  enhanced  by  modulating 
imperceptibly  to  some  other  key,  on  which  he  may  repeat  the 
aria  with  no  other  change  than  the  character  of  the  key  shall  in- 
dicate. For  instance,  the  key  of  F  major,  or  as  it  is  often  called, 
the  key  of  one  flat,  is  characterised  by  Mr.  Gardiner  as  '*  rich, 
mild,  sober,  and  contemplative."  Supposing  the  performer  to 
have  commenced  on  this  key,  and  in  closing  the  air  to  have  mod- 
ulated to  the  key  of  A  major,  or  the  key  of  three  sharps,  which 
is  called  '^  golden,  warm,  and  sunny"  ;  if  he  repeats  the  air  on 
this  key  the  eflfect  will  be  extremely  pleasing,  the  original  melody 
will  be  heard  and  yet  its  character  will  be  changed,  it  wiU  sound 
less  solemn  and  less  impressive,  perhaps  to  a  sad  heart  less  agree- 
able, because  it  may  now  be  more  cheerful  and  light,  approach- 
ing to  playfulness,  but  at  least  warm  and  genial.  Thus  the 
player  may  go  on  through  all  the  keys,  giving  to  the  melody  at 
each  change  the  peculiar  character  of  the  key  into  which  he  mod- 
ulates. The  efiect  of  such  changes  in  performing  any  pleasing 
air  is  analogous  to  th^t  produced  by  looking  into  a  kaleidoscope. 
The  bits  of  colored  glass  are  the  same  all  the  time,  but  at  every 
turn  of  the  instrument  some  new  form  is  presented,  in  which  the 
combinations  produce  a  diflferent  effect  from  those  seen  the  mo* 
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ment  before,  while  at  the  same  time  some  general  similarity  in 
figure  and  color  may  be  traced  throughout  all  the  changes. 

Mr.  Gardiner  has  mentioned  the  characteristics  of  all  the  di^ 
ferent  keys,  with  the  corresponding  minor  of  each.  The  sub- 
ject is  interesting  to  all  lovers  of  music ;  and  in  connection  with 
the  remarks  we  have  just  made,  we  will  follow  him  through  the 
scale  and  endeavor  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  his  desmptions.  He 
begins  with  F  major.  This  is  often  called  the  key  of  nature, 
as  the  cries  of  animals,  the  buzzing  of  insects,  the  roar  of  storms, 
the  murmurs  of  rivulets,  the  roll  of  the  surge,  and  all  the  varied 
natural  sounds  are  found  to  be  in  this  harmony.  As  we  have 
seen  above,  this  key  is  spoken  of  as  "  rich,  mild,  sober  and  con- 
templative." Among  a  variety  of  airs,  which  would  confirm 
these  characteristics,  none  occurs  to  us,  more  to  the  point,  than 
the  well  known  song  '*  Days  of  Absence,"  or  '<  Rousseau's 
Dream,"  as  it  is  oflen  called.  When  sung  to  those  beautifiil 
words  of  Moore's,  "  As  a  beam  o'er  the  face  of  the  waters  may 
glow,"  it  is  a  very  perfect  illustration  of  Mr.  Gardiner's  remark. 
The  relative  minor  of  this,  D,  is  spoken  of  as  possessing  the 
same  qualities,  '*but  of  a  heavier  and  darker  cast;  more  dole- 
ful, solemn  aiM  grand."  The  majestic  D^ad  Marph  in  the 
melo-drama  of  Ella  Rosenberg,  is  in  this  key. 

C  major  is  described  as  *'  bold,  vigorous  and  commanding ; 
suited  to  the  expression  of  war  and  enterprize."  Two  pieces 
occur  to  us  in  this  key,  which  are  marked  by  these  qualities. 
They  were  both  composed  by  Haydn.  The  first  is  the  grand 
chorus  in  the  oratorio  of  the  Creation,  "  The  Heavens  are  tell- 
ing." The  composer  seems  to  have  intended,  in  this  noble 
piece,  to  represent  the  very  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as 
they  roll  on  in  their  path,  orb  within  orb,  and  system  within 
system,  and  at  the  same  time  to  express  the  divine  harmony  of 
the  sphere  music.  There  seems  to  be  a  grand  outline,  which  is 
filled  up  with  varying  passages  of  exquisite  sweetness  and  grace; 
a  full  revolution  terminating  at  regular  intervals  with  the  same  ma- 
jestic cadence.  The  same  leading  idea  is  perceptible  throughout, 
pursuing  its  ceaseless  course  as  firmly  as  the  Sun,  while  at  the 
same  time  there  are  lesser  circles  of  rhythm,  and  a  more  delicate 
melody  within  these  larger  orbits ;  till  at  the  close,  the  whole 
heavens  utter  their  united  voice  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  in 
one  full  burst  of  choral  harmony. 

The  other  piece  is  a  grand  military  movement :  a  piece  which  we 
wish  was  more  commonly  known  than  it  seems  to  be.  It  is  arranged 
with  consummate  art,  giving  to  the  piano  or  organ,  for  which  it  is 
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written,  the  effect  of  a  fuQ  band.  The  bass  drum  and  trumpet 
mingle  with  the  full  harmony,  and  are  admirably  imitated.  When 
the  minor  movement  is  introduced,  the  music  becomes  mournful 
without  being  plaintive;  and  loses  nothing  of  its  majesty. 

G  major  **  is  gay  and  sprightly ;  being  the  medium  key,  is 
adapted  to  the  greatest  range  of  subjects."  The  well  known 
air  **  Di  tanti  paJpiti"  is  written  in  this  key ;  so  is  Pergolesi's 
famous  **  Gloria  in  Excelsis,"  which  is  peculiarly  lively  and 
rapid  in  the  movement. 

D  '*  is  ample,  grand,  noble.  Having  more  fire  than  C,  it  is 
suited  to  the  loftiest  purposes.  Handel's  grand  hallelujah  cho* 
rus,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  the  loftiest  flight  of  lyric 
harmony,  is  in  this  key.  The  overture  to  Tancredi,  arranged 
by  Rossini  himself  for  the  piano  forte,  is  in  the  key  of  D,  aJso 
the  chorus  in  the  same  opera  '*  Plaudite  O  Popoli."  The  old 
psalm  tune,  *'  Denmark,"  which  is  certainly  <*  ample,  grand  and 
noble"  is  in  D.  The  character  of  this  key  is  well  known.  It 
is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  most  suitable  for  lyric  compo- 
sitions, and  for  loud  and  spirited  pieces  to  be  performed  by  the 
full  orchestra  or  band.  Handel  was  very  fond  of  this  key,  and 
used  it  for  most  of  his  choral  and  other  grand  compositions ; 
his  magnificent  march  in  Deidamia,  and  the  famous  water^music, 
are  proo6  of  its  capacities. 

A,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  '<  golden,  warm,  sunny."  One 
of  the  prettiest  things  we  have  ever  met  with  in  this  key,  is 
Pleyel's  sweet  sonata,  commonly  known  as  ''  Henry's  Cottage 
Maid."  Those  who  have  heard  this  music  will  do  justice  to 
our  author's  correctness  in  describing  this  key. 

E  major.  <*  Briglit,  pellucid,  feminine ;  adapted  to  brilliant 
subjects."  In  illustration  of  this  description,  we  have  only  to 
mention  that  the  bewitching  air  in  the  opera  of  *'  La  Gazxa 
Ladra,"  "Di  Piacer,"  which  we  hold  to  be  the  most  perfectof  Ros- 
sini's compositions,  is  in  the  key  of  E.  There  can  be  no  hap- 
pier comment  upon  Mr.  Gardiner's  enumeration  of  its  qualities. 

B  fiat,  major,  is  said  by  the  author  to  be  '^  the  least  interest- 
ing of  any.  It  has  not  sufficient  fire  to  render  it  majestic  or 
grand,  and  it  is  too  dull  for  song."  Certain  it  is  that  this  has 
not  been  a  favorite  key  with  the  great  composers ;  yet  occasion- 
ally we  find  it  used  by  the  first  masters.  Haydn's  exquisite 
andante,  sometimes  called  tlie  Blacksmith's,  because  he  is  said 
to  have  taken  tiic  idea  from  a  blacksmith  whom  he  overheard 
whistling  at  the  forge,  is  in  this  key.     Haydn  also  used  it  occa- 

6^^ 
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siooally  for  loud  choruses.  The  relative  minor  of  this,  6,  is 
said  to  be  *<  meek  and  pensive  ;  replete  with  melancholy.^'  The 
^^Miserere"  by  Allegri,  which  we  have  described  above,  is  in  this 
key. 

£  flat,  major.  Mr.  Gardiner  describes  this  as  ^*  full,  mellow, 
soft  and  beautiful."  It  is  a  key  in  which  all  musicians  delight ; 
though  less  decided  in  its  character  than  some  of  the  others,  the 
regularity  of  its  beauty  renders  it  a  general  favorite.  This  key 
has  been  used  with  wonderful  efiect  by  Haydn  on  one  occasion. 
It  is  undoubtedly  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers,  that  Haydn 
composed  a  set  of  pieces  which  were  intended  to  represent  the 
last  scene  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour.  They  are  commonly  called 
"  The  seven  last  words."  Seven  difierent  expressions  or  excla- 
mations, reported  by  the  difierent,  Evangelists  as  having  been 
uttered  by  our  Saviour  in  his  last  hours,  are  taken  as  the  sub- 
jects of  these.  The  last  but  one  of  these  is  written  for  the  words, 
**  Into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit,"  and  the  key  of  £  flat 
has  been  selected  as  best  fitted  to  give  them  expression.  Never 
was  a  moi*e  serene  and  soothing,  yet  deeply  solemn  melody, 
conceived ;  it  conveys  to  us  the  peace  of  a  spirit,  whose  last 
agony  has  passed  away,  and  which  is  about  to  ascend  to  hea- 
ven. There  is  nothing,  in  this  portion,  of  the  heart-rending 
pathos  and  despair,  or  the  bursts  of  terrible  sufiering  which  have 
made  us  shudder  in  the  former  parts  of  the  composition :  all  is 
gentle,  composed  and  tranquil ;  and  as  the  sounds  fade  away, 
we  feel  that  our  hearts  are  comforted,  and  that  the  efiect  of  the 
other  portions  would  have  been  too  powerful  but  for  the  soothing 
influence  of  this. 

A  flat,  major.  Described  as  "the  most  lovely  of  the  tribe, 
unassuming,  gentle,  soft,  delicate,  and  tender."  This  key  will 
be  easily  recognised  by  most  of  our  readers,  as  a  great  number 
of  the  psalm  tunes  in  Zeuner's  collections  of  sacred  music  are 
composed  in  it.  Among  the  more  remarkable  and  best  known  are 
Hummel  and  the  Missionary  Chant.  The  relative  minor  of  this 
key,  F,  is  said  to  be  "religious,  penitential,  and  gloomy."  In 
the  "  Seven  last  words,"  Haydn  has  selected  this  as  best  fitted 
for  the  words  "My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?" — 
and  it  is  by  far  the  most  solemn  and  pathetic  part  of  the  whole 
composition ;  the  cry  of  agony  and  the  sound  of  wailing  are  ex- 
pressed with  fearful  power  in  this  wonderful  piece.  That  fine 
old  air,  "  Roslin  Castle,"  a  universal  favorite,  is  enough  to  make 
known  the  characteristics  of  the  key  of  F  minor. 

We  cannot  close  our  remarks  without  one  piece  of  advice  to 
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organists :  namely,  that  they  should  never  attempt  to  play  ex- 
tempore unless  they  have  some  sentiment  distinctly  felt  to  which 
they  wish  to  give  utterance.  Nothing  is  more  stale,  flat,  and 
unprofitable,  than  the  vague  running  over  the  keys  of  the  instru- 
ment, or  modulating  from  key  to  key  without  any  definite  object. 
All  the  science  in  the  world,  and  even  a  fine  ear  for  music  will  be 
of  little  avail  unless  the  organist  has  the  proper  spirit  for  his  duty. 
He  should  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  sacredness  of  his  task ; 
he  should  feel  that  he  is  not  a  mere  hireling  engaged  to  do  a 
certain  amount  of  drudgery,  but  that  he  is  called  upon  to  oflTer 
up  to  God  a  sublime  tribute  of  adoration.  Inspired  with  holy 
reverence  and  awe,  he  should  seek  to  pour  out  his  soul  in  praise 
to  the  Almigh^.  And  if  he  comes  to  the  work  with  such  feel- 
ings, be  vriU  find  the  noble  instrument  not  wanting  in  the  power 
to  give  utterance  to  his  devotion. 


Art.  IV. — Remains  of  the  late  Right  Reverend  Daniel  SanJ/ord, 
D.  D.  Oxon*  Bishop  of  Edinburg  in  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church  ;  including  Extracts  from  his  Diary  and  Correspmdr 
ence^  and  a  selection  from  his  unptd>lished  Sermons,  ivith  a  mer 
moir  by  the  Rev.  John  Sandford,  Vicar  of  Chillingham. 
Edinburg :  1830.    2  vols.  8vo. 

There  is  little  likelihood,  we  apprehend,  of  an  American  re- 
print of  these  volumes  containing  the  Remains  of  Bishop  Sand- 
ford,  and  a  memoir  of  his  life  by  one  of  his  sons.  The  enterprise 
of  publishers,  in  common  with  others,  has  been  obstructed  by 
commercial  disorders.  But  even  when  the  current  of  republi- 
cation is  flowing  with  a  full  tide,  the  channel  is  very  apt  to  be 
choked  with  the  light  nibbish  of  the  foreign  press — court  gossip 
and  trashy  novels — apocryphal  travels  and  biographies  of  vaga- 
bond players — memoirs  of  men  of  abandoned  character  and  of 
women  not  much  better.  It  is  however,  by  no  means  our  inten- 
tion to  imply  that  when  a  pnblisher  gives  to  a  work  calculated 
to  win  an  innocent  though  short-lived  popularity  a  preference 
over  others  of  more  substantial  merit  but  of  less  certain  success, 
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there  is  any  ground  for  legitimate  complaint.  The  latter  may 
not  be  good  in  the  trade  sense  of  the  term,  and  unquestionably 
there  is  no  obligation  on  a  publisher  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the 
contingent  benefit  of  sound  literature.  Such  simple-hearted  en- 
thusiasm would  soon  close  its  labors  of  love  with  bankruptcy, 
and  by  increasing  the  risk  of  the  trade  extend  its  injury  still  fur- 
ther. Our  estunate  of  the  duties  of  publishers  is  reasonable, 
though  we  cannot  but  believe  that  the  selection  of  foreign  works 
for  republication  is  often  checked  by  a  litde  too  much  timidity. 
An  increased  confidence  in  the  intelligence  of  the  people — a 
better  disposition  to  elevate  the  standard  of  the  taste  for  reading, 
by  adrainbtering  rather  more  nourishing  and  wholesome  diet, 
would,  we  feel  persuaded,  secure  larger  and  more  certain  profits 
to  those  whose  dealings  in  literature  are  with  it  only  as  so  much 
merchandise — something  to  be  trafficked  with.  It  is  not  pleas^ 
ant  to  think  such  thoughts  about  books,  still  less  to  give  them 
utterance.  The  student  is  accustomed  to  the  reflection  that 
''  books  are  not  absolutely  dead  things,  but  do  contain  a  progeny 
of  life  in  them  to  be  as  active  as  that  soul  was  whose  progeny 
they  are" — that  "a  good  book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a 
master-spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life 
beyond  life,"  and  it  sadly  damps  his  enthusiasm  to  behold  them 
dealt  with  like  a  bale  of  cloth  or  a  crate  of  crockery.  But  these 
things  roust  be ;  the  publisher  is  right,  for  it  is  his  vocation  to 
speculate,  not  on  the  remote  fame  of  a  book,  but  on  its  virtues 
for  the  market ;  it  is  not  enough  for  him  to  believe  that  it  may 
pass  into  the  enduring  literature,  which  is  transmitted  from  one 
age  to  another,  he  must  be  persuaded  that  it  is  endowed  with 
the  power  of  earning  present  readers — the  charm  that  creates  a 
demand  and  a  sale.  While  we  are  thus  disposed  to  be  very 
moderate  in  our  expectations  of  the  services  to  be  rendered  by 
publishers  in  giving  currency  to  works  of  high  and  permanent 
merit,  there  is  a  word  or  two  to  be  said  touching  their  responsi* 
bilities.  We  call  on  them  to  make  no  sacrifices  of  personal  in- 
terest—  no  man  is  required  to  be  guilty  of  the  infatuation,  when 
he  is  seeking  his  livelihood,  of  embarking  in  any  enterprize  that 
will  take  the  bread  from  out  his  mouth.  Let  them  publish  only 
what  will  yield  a  profit ;  but  when  they  dare  to  publish  indis- 
criminately any  thing  that  will  profit  them,  it  ought  to  be  at  the 
risk  of  outraging  the  moral  sense  of  an  offended  community. 
The  frailty  of  poor  human  nature  will  always  supply  the  ready 
purchaser  of  all  that  misguided  intellects  and  corrupt  hearts  are 
able  to  invent,  and  when  the  publisher  and  the  autlior  conspire 
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in  such  caase,  is  there  any  exaggeration  in  referring  them  to  the 
same  class  with  those,  who  in  a  barbarous  age  waged  their  war- 
fare on  their  fellow-beings  by  poisoning  their  wells?  The  pub- 
lication of  a  licentious  or  immoral  book,  for  the  sake  of  the 
profit  which  it  so  surely  brings,  must  rest  for  its  justification  on 
the  same  plea,  which  would  palliate  the  guilt  of  the  proprietor 
of  a  faro-bank,  or  of  those  outcasts  of  society,  who  in  various 
forms  earn  their  wages  from  the  weaknesses,  the  passions,  and 
the  vices  of  mankind.  This  is  strong  language :  we  intend  it 
to  be  so ;  for  we  apprehend  that  there  are  symptoms  of  an  in- 
creasing looseness  of  principle  on  this  subject  The  instances 
appear  to  become  more  frequent  of  the  press  being  employed  to 
supply  editions  of  books  which  are  native  only  to  the  matured 
profligacy  of  an  European  metropolis.  Unless  our  growth  be 
forced  by  unnatural  appliances,  we  are  not  yet  quite  tall  enough 
to  reach  up  to  the  full  grown  wickedness  that  is  engendered  iu 
an  advanced  and  highly  artificial  state  of  society.  We  may  be 
apt  enough  scholars  without  any  superfluous  tutoring  in  the  les- 
sons of  refined  and  luxurious  vice:  besides,  we  have  faults 
enough  of  our  own,  the  passions  and  errors  of  a  young  nation 
and  new  modes  of  civil  life :  why  then  should  we,  before  our 
day,  be  tempted  to  dally  with  the  decrepid  iniquides  of  ancient 
communities?  Why  should  we  be  impatient  and  laborious  to 
transplant  and  cultivate  the  exotics  of  foreign  folly  and  foppery, 
when  the  wind  or  a  bird  in  the  air  will  carry  soon  enough  some 
stray  seed  to  drop  upon  our  soil  ?  Something  of  simplicity  of 
feeUngs  and  habits,  though  probably  fast  declining,  is  still  left 
among  us  — 

**  The  ancient  iipirit  is  not  dead, 

Old  times,  we  trust,  are  breathing  here.'* 

Many  a  publisher  who  would  shrink  with  virtuous  indignation 
fi*om  works  of  palpable  blasphemy  or  obscenity,  will  yet  deal 
roost  callously  with  productions  that  may  prove  more  fatal  in  vi- 
tiating the  popular  taste,  because  more  insidious.  It  is  for  the 
former  only  that  public  opinion  is  usually  vigilant  enough,  for 
when  atheism,  or  blasphemy,  or  scandal,  or  obscenity  is  printed, 
the  spurious  birth  is  generally  cast  into  the  street  without  the  pa- 
ternity of  either  publisher  or  printer.  But  there  are  many  books 
in  which  the  poison  is  concealed,  in  which  the  tendencies  are  all 
immoral,  and  these,  more  than  those  whose  grossness  is  its  own 
antidote,  are  sent  forth  unblushingly.  It  is  the  weakness  of 
man's  nature  that  gives  them  a  reception,  and  the  weakness  of 
man's  law  that  gives  them  impunity.     And  what  a  glaring  mani- 
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iestation  there  is  in  this  particular  of  the  imperfection — the  in- 
evitable imperfection — of  human  jurisprudence!  A  poor 
starving  wretch  is  detected  in  pilfering  a  little  food,  to  sustain 
expiring  nature,  or  an  old  garment  to  save  him  from  perishing 
with  the  winter's  cold,  and  he  forfeits  his  freedom  in  a  gaol.  A 
hot-headed  citizen  strikes  his  neighbor  or  libels  his  good  name, 
and  justice  lays  her  heavy  hand  upon  him.  A  desperate  debtor 
is  driven  by  the  agony  of  bankruptcy  to  the  folly  of  forgery, 
and  the  law  prescribes  its  penalties  for  his  infirmity  and  crime. 
A  bolder  villain  robs  a  mail,  and  atones  for  what  may  have 
been  the  rash  impulse  of  a  moment's  temptation,  with  his  life. 
Thus  the  law  proclaims  its  sanctions  and  forfeitures  to  secure 
property  and  character  and  physical  life.  On  the  other  side  may 
be  seen,  consorting  with  innocence,  that  moral  guilt  which  legis- 
lation cannot,  and  professes  not  to  strike  at  The  publisher,  for 
instance,  scatters  by  hundreds,  or  it  may  be  by  thousands, 
volumes  that  can  pour  their  slow  poison  into  the  moral  life  of 
man — that  can  defile  the  imagination,  and  betray  the  natural 
sense  of  right  and  wrong — that  can  undermine  the  slender  and 
unsteady  fabric  of  youthful  integrity,  and  even  steal  its  native 
innocence  from  the  heart  of  unsuspicious  maidenhood — and 
then,  after  thus  spreading  the  elements  of  ruin,  he  goes  "un- 
whipp'd  of  justice."  Tlie  jurisdiction  over  such  matters  be- 
longs to  the  private  court  of  conscience,  or  to  the  open  tribunal 
of  public  opinion,  and  to  them  they  must  be  left.  Shakspeare 
has  depicted  poor  old  Lear  as  meditating  something  like  a  re- 
fonn  of  the  law  in  these  respects,  but  it  was  not  till  his  wits  were 
crazed,  and  his  sovereignty  shattered  by  daughters  and  storms. 
Tile  effects  of  such  publications  as  we  have  been  alluding  to, 
are,  it  is  true,  often  very  remote,  and  there  may  be  therefore 
great  difficulty  in  tracing  them  to  their  causes,  but  that  we  have 
not  spoken  too  strongly,  we  appeal  to  any  reflecting  mind  io 
consider  how  mighty — whether  for  good  or  evil — a  mere  book 
may  be  in  its  influence  on  the  formation  of  character — and  how 
limitless  that  influence  both  as  to  time  and  numbers.  We  have 
said  more  on  this  subject  than  we  anticipated  in  touching  it,  but 
we  arc  earnest  to  guard  ajci^ainst  an  abuse,  which  is  calculated  to 
make  books  suspected  things,  and  to  create  a  necessity  of  sub- 
jectinc^  them  to  some  sort  of  family  censorship  before  they  can 
be  with  safety  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  young  and  innocent* 
We  have  taken  this  opportunity  of  expressing  ourselves,  because 
respectable  publishers  are  sometimes  found  yielding  to  the  temp- 
tation of  issuing  works  of  which  the  chief  attraction  is  their  ex» 
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ceptionable  character.  It  is  a  subject  that  cannot  well  be  ad-^ 
verted  to  but  in  tbe  abstract ;  for  it  is  a  familiar  fact  that  there  is 
no  greater  auxiliar  to  the  circulation  of  a  book  than  a  vehement 
censure  on  the  score  of  immorality.  This  consideration  often 
gives  to  the  publisher  of  a  dangerous  book  a  most  ill  deserved 
impunity.  Our  remarks  may  not  reach  those  who  exercise  the 
immediate  control  over  these  matters,  but,  by  awakening  public 
opinion,  they  may  aid  in  creating  a  power,  lif  not  of  preventing, 
at  least  of  condemning  an  abuse,  which  passes  without  rebuke 
only  when  unnoticed. 

The  abundant  literary  resources  of  Great  Britain  are  con- 
stantly  producing  works,  the  re-publication  of  which,  notwith- 
standing their  intrinsic  value,  might  not  for  various  reasons 
prove  a  safe  business  enterprize.  We  are  desirous  of  introduc- 
ing to  a  certain  extent  such  publications  to  our  readers,  in  order 
to  induce  those,  in  whose  power  it  may  be  to  extend  their  ac- 
quaintance to  the  works  themselves,  and  to  furnish  to  others  a 
portion  of  the  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from  the  author's  own 
pages. 

We  have  rarely  met  with  any  volumes,  of  which  we  would 
more  gladly  promote  the  circulation  than  those  now  before  us — 
the  Remains  of  Bishop  Sandford — published  a  few  years  since. 
They  contain  a  memoir  by  the  Rev.  John  Sandford — extracts 
from  the  Bishop's  Diary  and  Correspondence,  and  a  selection 
from  his  Sermons.  The  work  belongs  to  that  class  of  books— - 
not  very  numerous — which  leave  their  impression  upon  the  feel- 
ings as  well  as  the  understanding.  Communion  with  the  printed 
page  partakes  of  the  spirit  of  living  intercourse.  A  faithful 
record  of  a  good  man's  life,  it  addresses  itself  to  our  being  in  its 
best  moments.  Describing  the  career  of  a  saintly  mortal  on  the 
common  road  of  life,  it  calls  up  in  the  reader's  heart  s}anpathies 
and  affisctions  which  are  unconsciously  shaped  by  imagination 
into  the  form  of  love  for  some  living  being.  We  gather  from 
the  book  something  more  than  the  knowledge  and  memory  of 
die  life  it  narrates ;  and  the  manifold  human  beartedness  which 
inspires  its  pages  is  proved  by  the  circumstance  that,  while  it 
may  be  especiaJly  dear  to  those  who  were  familiar  with  the  liv- 
ing man,  it  harmonizes  so  truly  with  the  universal  elements  of 
humanity,  as  to  remove  from  the  stranger's  heart  the  sense  of 
strangeness.  In  dwelling  on  Bishop  Sandford's  character  we 
seem  to  be  carried  back  to  the  days  of  "holy  Mr.  Herbert," 
and  to  breathe  the  pure  atmosphere  that  dwells  about  the  memo- 
ry of  the  lives  commemorated  by  the  simple  pen  of  Isaac  Wal- 
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Con.  The  charm  of  the  work  is,  that  it  is  so  ingenuous  a  repre- 
sentation of  personal  character,  and  admits  us  to  the  undisguised 
intimacy  of  private  life.  Nor  let  it  be  imagined  that  this  is  an 
ordinary  attraction :  he  must  have  read  with  little  thought  and 
much  blind  confidence,  who  perceives  nothing  but  truth  of  pur- 
pose in  the  multitude  of  memoirs  and  self-biographies,  which 
profess  to  hold  up  the  light  of  individual  example.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  biographer  shrinks  firom  candid  dealing  with 
the  world — he  becomes  the  historian — the  apologist — the  ad- 
vocate— the  panegyrist,  any  thing  but  the  faithful  narrator  of 
the  daily  incidents — the  transient  indications  of  character — the 
minute  expressions  of  thought  and  feeling,  all  which,  when  af- 
fectionately and  judiciously  recorded,  best  reveal  the  true  form 
and  fashion  of  individual  nature.  Very  grateful  are  we  there- 
fore for  a  true  memoir.  An  air  of  reality  pervades  the  work 
before  us.  The  reader  is  not  left  to  guesses  at  truth,  which  is 
plainly  impressed  on  every  page.  It  discloses  the  motions  of  a 
pious  man's  heart,  and  with  a  due  reserve  and  delicacy  the 
while,  it  lifts  the  veil  from  the  household  life  of  a  Christian 
family. 

The  work  appears  in  some  respects  to  have  been  compiled  in 
haste,  but  the  absence  of  that  elaborate  preparation,  which  char- 
acterizes publications  of  the  kind,  is  scarcely  to  be  regretted  in 
one  which  was  manifestly  designed  to  gratify  chiefly  the  wishes 
and  a  flections  of  immediate  friends.  We  can  readily  conceive 
that  the  family  of  Bishop  Sandford  might  be  restrained  by  a  sen- 
tunent  of  domestic  modesty  from  anticipating  that  the  record  of 
such  a  life  would,  when  unaided  by  personal  recollections,  chal« 
lenge  much  of  the  attention  of  a  busy  world. 

It  is  a  fact  of  some  interest  that  the  Remains  of  Bishop  Sand- 
ford  was  the  last  book  read  by  the  late  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge, 
with  what  feelings  *  appears  from  one  of  the  last  records  of  his 
conversation,  not  many  days  before  his  death  : 

"  I  have  been  very  deeply  interested  in  the  account  of  Bishop 
Sandford's  life,  published  by  his  son.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
thorough  gentleman,  upon  the  model  of  St.  Paul,  whose  manners 
were  the  finest  of  any  man's  upon  record." —  Table  Talk.  II.  p.  339. 

This  feeling  is  still  more  strongly  described  by  Mr.  Henry 
Nelson  Coleridge,  the  nephew  of  the  poet-philosopher,  and  editor 
of  the  '  Table  Talk :' 

"  The  *  Remains  of  Bishop  Sandford '  was  the  very  last  book 
Mr.  Coleridge  ever  read.     He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  picture 
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drawn  of  the  Bishop,  and  said  that  the  mental  struggles  and  hodily 
safferings  indicated  in  the  Diary  had  been  his  own  for  years  past. 
He  conjured  me  to  penise  the  Memoir  and  the  Diary  with  great 
care: — *I  have  received/  said  he,  *much  spiritual  comfort* and 
strength  from  the  latter.  O  !  were  my  faith  and  devotion,  like  my 
sufferings,  equal  to  that  good  man's  !  He  felt,  as  I  do,  how  deep 
a  depth  is  prayer  in  faith.' " —  Table  Talk  II.  p.  238,  note. 

There  is  food  for  reflection  in  the  statement  that  such  a  intel- 
lect as  Coleridge's  should,  aAer  its  vast  circuits  amidst  the  lore 
of  ancient  and  modem  ages,  have  found  a  resting  place  with 
these  meek  volumes.  There  is  a  lesson  of  intellectual  humility 
in  the  thought,  that  here,  in  the  last  of  its  mortal  hours,  reposed 
a  spirit,  whose  flights  we  need  the  gorgeous  phrases  of  Milton's 
prose  to  describe — a  spirit  which  atone  time  had  been  *' soaring 
into  the  high  region  of  his  fancies  with  bis  garland  and  singing 
robes  about  bim,"  and  again  ascending  *'  the  highest  arcs,  that 
human  contemplation  circling  upwards  can  make  from  the  globy 
sea  whereon  she  stands." 

The  events  of  Bishop  Sandford's  life  may  be  briefly  told.  He 
wii'bom  near  Dublin  in  1766.  His  character,  the  seriousness  of 
wUch  was  early  evident,  was  developed  by  sound  and  appropri- 
ate education.  Intercourse  with  a  family  acquaintance  chanced 
to  bring  his  worth  to  the  notice  of  the  consort  of  George  lU. 
and  thus  opened  a  prospect  of  clerical  promotion  by  the  direct 
patronage  of  royalty,  which  a  more  ambitious  divine  would  not 
have  lost.  The  primitive  disinterestedness  of  character,  with 
which  be  allowed  himself  to  be  removed  from  this  road  to  pre- 
ferment, lost  him  on  another  occasion  a  bequest  of  jC70,000, 
which  might  probably  have  been  easily  won  by  a  little  wordly 
craft.  It  may  have  happened  to  him,  as  to  the  modest  Rector  of 
Bemerton,  that  *'  sober  men  censured  him  as  a  man  that  did  not 
manage  his  brave  parts  to  the  best  advantage  and  preferment, 
but  lost  himself  in  an  humble  way."  Dr.  Sandford's  removal  to 
Edinburgh  with  a  view  to  only  a  temporary  residence  terminated 
in  a  connection  with  the  Scottish  Episcopal  ( church,  and  at  length 
in  his  elevation  to  a  vacant  see  and  consecration  as  Bishop  of 
Edinburgh  in  1806. 

The  historical  interest  of  Bishop  Sandford's  life  is  derived 
from  the  part  he  bore  in  bringing  about  the  union  of  English 
Episcopalians  in  Scotland  with  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church. 
His  residence  in  Edinburg  commenced  just  at  the  time  when  the 
penalties  on  the  Non- Jurors  had  been  repealed — when  the  light 
was  restored  to  that  outcast  community,  outcast  and  persecuted 
»o.  V. — VOL.  m.  7 
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for  conscience  sake.  The  reproach  of  disaffection  no  longer 
existed — Episcopalian  and  Jacobite  had  ceased  to  be  convertible 
terms — and  the  loyalty,  which  had  clung  so  closely,  sometimes 
with  heroism,  sometimes  with  stubborness,  to  an  exiled  dynasty, 
could  now  scarce  find  a  better  home  than  the  grave  of  the  last 
male  heir  of  the  race  of  Stuart.*  But  the  omission  of  the  Scot- 
tish Church  to  adopt  the  standard  of  the  Church  of  England 
still  presented  an  obstacle  to  union.  To  its  removal  by  the 
adoption  and  signing  of  the  Thirty-^nine  articles  no  one  contri- 
buted more  than  Dr.  Sandford.  It  is  not  however  our  present 
purpose  to  dwell  on  the  history  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland, 
fraught  as  it  is  with  interest,  further  than  to  remark  the  instruct- 
ive contrast  between  the  peaceful  consecration  and  placid  career 
of  Bishop  Sandford,  and  the  fierce  prelacy  of  Archbishop  Sharp, 
terminating  in  blood  in  the  tragedy  of  Magus  moor,  where  neither 
the  mute  pleadings  of  the  gray  hairs  on  a  mitred  and  defenceless 
brow,  nor  a  daughter's  piteous  entreaties,  could  stay  the  ven- 
geance of  an  exasperated  fanaticism.  In  one  age  is  seen  a  father 
of  the  church  consorting  with  Lauderdale  in  the  council  and 
Dalziel  in  the  field — armed  with  the  terrors  of  the  gibbet,  and 
the  iron  boot,  and  other  implements  of  torture  ;  and  hunting  the 
outcast  worshippers  of  God  with  a  soldiery  ruthless  in  mingling 
blood  with  those  lonely  sacrifices ;  in  another  age,  but  in  the 
same  land,  we  may  turn  to  contemplate  the  consecrated  minister 
of  the  same  Church,  standing  apart  from  the  force  of  State — 
unendowed — but  mightier,  because  the  white  vestments  of  his 
holy  office  are  not  stained  with  the  blood  of  martyrs.  **  I  have 
lived,"  said  an  eminent  witnessf  of  the  ecclesiastical  disorders  in 
England  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, — "I  have 
lived  to  see  religion  painted  upon  banners  and  thrust  out  of 
churches,  and  the  temple  turned  into  a  tabernacle,  and  that 
tabernacle  made  ambulatory  and   covered   with   the  skins  of 

*  An  instance  of  lingering  Jacobitism,  occnrring  within  Dr.  Sandford*!  obteiw 
vation,  shows  ihe  force  of  tiie  feelini^  after  the  iupt^e  of  so  many  reigns: 

"  Feuiulc  fidelity  !.<  proverbial,  and  though  Uie  young  Chevalier  could  no  longer 
steal  the  hearts  of  tlie  iScotti^h  dames,  his  beauty  and  perils  had  formerly  interest- 
ed them  in  his  cause,  and  kindled  a  flame  not  easily  to  be  extinguished.  Soon 
afier  Dr.  Sandford  had  commenced  othciating  in  l.dinhurg,  his  attention  was  at- 
tracted hy  the  moveiiient  of  un  o'd  ludy  in  hiK  congregation,  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  starting  from  her  knees  during  the  most  soltrmn  parts  of  divine  service.  Not 
suspecting  tliat  politicul  scruples  were  the  cause  of  her  coiiductf  he  was  on  the 
point  of  reuiuustruting.  w hen  he  was  inlbinied,  that  it  he  was  ofl'ended  at  her  in- 
dt'conim.  she  wati  not  less  so  at  his  coniormity  ;  und  that  in  her  estimation,  prayer 
for  the  liouse  of  Hanover  as  tlie  royal  family  of  iiugland,  was  little  abort  of  lacn- 
lege. "     Vol.  1.  p  45. 

t  Jeremy  Taylor. 
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beasts  and  torn  curtains,  and  God  to  be  worshipped  not  as  the 
<  God  of  peace'  but  as  *  the  Lord  of  hosts.' "  In  a  later  period 
of  that  same  unsteady  century,  much  the  same  tragedy,  the  parts 
and  the  scene  being  transposed,  was  repeated,  but  of  those  who 
were  called  to  participate  in  it,  there  was  one  whose  spirit,  ill 
adapted  to  the  temper  of  a  persecuting  age,  recoiled  instinctively 
from  any  share  in  the  policy  of  a  profligate  and  tyrannical  court 
If  the  character  of  Bishop  Sandford  suggests  a  contrast  in  the 
haughty  bigotry  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  it  finds  also 
a  parallel  in  the  meekness  of  the  saintly  Leighton. 

Our  chief  concern  with  these  volumes  is  to  present  the  picture 
they  contain  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity  informing  and  fash- 
ioning social  and  domestic  life.  It  is  a  thought  of  one  of  the 
most  thoughtful  poets  of  any  age,  that 

A  light  of  dotjr  shines  on  every  day 

For  all;  and  yet  how  few  are  warmed  or  cheered ! 

'  The  ExewtumJ 

There  is  abundance  of  means  and  appliances  to  equip  men  for 
the  struggles  in  the  open  arena  of  life — enough  to  train  them 
in  professions  and  trades  and  arts — enough  to  qualify  them  to 
earn  in  active  life,  fame,  and  fortune,  and  power.  The  regulation 
of  life  in  its  more  secluded  forms  is  left  to  our  chance  reflections 
and  wayward  feelings.  Precious  then  is  any  book  which  can 
save  a  ray  of  the  light  that  gladdens  the  recesses  of  a  happy 
household  It  is  the  best  of  all  lore  which  persuades  us  that  the 
largest  element  of  happiness  is  in-door  virtue,  and  revealing  the 
moral  power  that  dwells  at  the  domestic  table  and  fireside, 
strengthens  the  perpetual  obligations  of  husbands  and  wives,  of 
parents  and  their  children,  and  of  brothers  and  sisters.  The 
thoughts  of  men  are  engrossed  with  the  great  designs  and  extra- 
ordinary issues  of  life,  and  they  lose  their  relish  for  its  less  con- 
spicuous blessings.  Looking  only  at  the  large  letters  of  the 
Decalogue,  at  codes  of  morals,  and  the  common  sanctions  of  the 
statute-book,  the  vision  becomes  too  dull  to  trace  the  faint  lines  of 
social  charities.  The  household  deities  are  sometimes  starved  in 
order  to  increase  the  pomp  of  some  sacrifice  to  the  great  gods 
upon  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline.  Men,  and  perhaps  women, 
heedless  in  indulging  indifierence  or  the  petulant  and  testy  man- 
ner— the  frown — the  hasty  reproof — the  angry  voice,  may 
cause  the  perpetual  discomforts,  which  spring  from  what 
Jeremy  Taylor  calls  "peevish  quarrels  and  little  commencements 
of  domestic  war,"  and  conscience  is  appeased  by  dwelling  com- 
placently on  the  business  of  public  benevolence.   The  little  images 
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of  family  virtaes  are  neglected  or  cast  down  by  hands  that  are 
quick  to  cast  stones  at  their  neighbors'  vices.  Surely  there 
must  be  a  principle  of  knight-errantry,  inherent  in  the  human 
heart,  which  decoys  both  conscience  and  the  feelings  away  from 
the  virtue  and  the  happiness  for  which  there  is  room  enough  at 
home.  When  old  Fuller  tells  of  the  Lady  Paula's  intention 
**  to  survey  all  Palestine,  and  at  last  to  go  to  Bethlehem,  making 
Christ's  inn  her  home,  and  to  die  there  were  he  was  born,  leaving 
three  of  her  daughters,  and  her  poor  infant  Toxotius  behind  her," 
he  adds,  with  that  admirable  good  sense  which  equalled  his  wit, 
^*  for  my  own  part,  I  think  she  had  done  as  acceptable  a  deed  to 
God,  in  staying  behind  to  rock  her  child  in  the  cradle,  as  to  visit 
Christ's  manger."  There  is  a  neglected  branch  of  ethics :  men 
are  not  taught  the  rules  of  conduct  within  the  walls  of  their 
dwellings.  Perhaps  the  subject  is  not  suited  to  the  cold  fingering 
of  analysis.  Domestic  peace  is  so  close  an  attendant  on  domestic 
virtue  that  there  may  be  no  need  of  formal  precept.  Content 
takes  her  seat  in  silence  at  our  hearths,  and  why  should  we  wander 
abroad  to  seek  her  on  the  highway  ?  Joy  may  be  a  frequent 
guest,  unless  we  belong  to  that  sect  who,  to  use  the  language  of 
that  witty  historian  from  whom  we  have  just  quoted  above,  deem 
it  devotional  **  to  disfigure  their  faces  with  a  sad  countenance, 
and,  to  persuade  men  that  angels  lodge  in  their  hearts,  hang  out  a 
devil  for  a  *  signe'  in  their  faces."  Duty  too  is  there,  a  household 
inmate,  pleading  from  morn  till  eve  in  her  gentlest  tones,  and  yet 
often  spumed  by  pride,  craving  a  more  ambitious  stage  and  the 
world's  applause.  Oh !  there  are  deep  things  that  are  not  dream- 
ed of  in  the  philosophy  of  home ! 

We  select  the  following  domestic  passage  from  the  Life,  re- 
ferring to  the  mingled  prosperity  and  affliction  of  Bishop  Sand- 
ford's  lot: 

"  Bishop  Sandford  used  frequently  to  remark  upon  the  law  of 
compensation,  which  characterizes  the  divine  procedure :  and  in 
his  own  experience  this  appointment  was  distinctly  observable. 
Bodily  affliction  was  the  medicine  measured  out  to  him ;  and  a 
more  than  ordinary  share  of  domestic  happiness  was  the  blessing 
that  counterbalanced  it.  It  is  easy  to  discern  the  benignity  of  this 
arrangement ;  for  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  passive 
fortitude  which  endures  pain,  but  his  extreme  sensibility  might 
have  sunk  under  family  misfortune.  Of  this  there  was  little  in  his 
cup.  The  prosperity  of  his  children  was  with  him  a  subject  of 
acknowledgment,  and  he  might  have  felt  it  to  be  the  reward 
of  his  own  exemplary  character.     It  used  to  be  his  boast  that  he 
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bad  seen  his  children's  children,  and  peace  upon  Israel ;  and  it 
was  e<)ually  a  source  of  rejoicing,  that  in  the  case  of  the  oidy  child 
of  seven  whom  he  lost,  there  had  been  every  thing  that  could  as- 
suage a  parent's  grief.  £leanor,  his  eldest  daughter,  had  attained 
her  twenty-iirst  year,  when  she  was  seized  with  the  illness  which 
terminated  her  life.  Amiable  and  accomplished,  she  was  much 
and  generally  loved ;  and  at  the  time  of  her  death  was,  perhaps 
of  all  others,  the  child  in  whom  her  father  most  delighted.  Of 
her  early  piety,  there  are  some  delightful  recollections ;  she  had 
well  improved  her  religious  advantages,  and  her  friends  felt  when 
she  was  taken  away,  that  she  had  attained  the  fitting  meetness  for 
her  rest.  For  some  weeks  before  her  death  she  had  been  resid- 
ing, on  a  visit  in  Berwickshire,  at  the  seat  of  Sir  James  Stuart,  in 
the  friendship  of  whose  sisters  she  thought  herself  happy.  So 
dielicate  was  ner  general  habit,  that  her  last  illness  ac  first  excited 
no  serious  alarm  ;  and  when  her  family  were  apprised  of  it,  the 
Bishop  was  confined  by  severe  indisposition,  and  was  unable  to 
accompany  Mrs.  Sandford  to  Allanbank.  The  intimation  of  his 
daughter's  danger  found  him  still  on  a  sick  bed, — but  the  follow- 
ing letter  will  best  disclose  his  feelings : 

'  Perhaps  I  am  now  addressing  my  partner  in  the  heaviest  sor- 
row we  ever  yet  experienced.  Fervently  and  humbly  have  I  com- 
mended myself  and  all  I  have  to  Him  who  is  alone  wise  and  fi;ood, 
and  implored  his  strength  and  support  under  a  trial  which  I  feel 
to  be  approaching.  I  hardly  can  believe  that  I  am  writing  this 
with  any  degree  of  collectedness,  for  never  did  a  father  love  a 
child  more  intensely  than  I  loved  my  Ellen.  I  feel  it  to  be  an 
increase  of  my  trial,  that  I  am  unable  to  come  to  you, — that  I  am 
unable  to  see  my  child,  before  I  lose  her  on  earth.  That  her 
humble  and  pious  spirit  is  in  peace,  I  have  no  doubt ;  and  blessed, 
blessed  be  God,  that  he  gave  her  such  grace,  that  of  her  eternal 
happiness  through  Christ,  we  may  not  fear. 

'  And  what  remaineth  but  to  say,  the  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord 
has  taken  away,  and  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.  This  is  to 
sin  neither  in  heart  nor  in  lip,  and  may  the  God  of  consolation 
enable  us  to  say  so.  It  is  a  hard  task  for  poor,  infirm  human  na- 
ture to  part  with  its  blessings, — to  the  bottom  of  my  heart  do  I 
feel  it ;  but  I  seek  for  support  under  the  stroke.  I  write,  and  send 
£ — ,  under  the  conviction,  broken-hearted  as  it  makes  me,  that 
there  remain  now  those  duties  only  to  perform,  in  which  I  ought 
to  have  the  chief  part.  If  any  thing  could  add  to  my  sorrow,  it 
is  my  absence  from  you  and  from  those  duties.  What  I  went 
thrdugh  of  apprehension  all  day  and  night,  I  need  not  say.  But 
prayer  is  my  resource.  For  your  sake,  and  for  that  of  my  chil- 
dren,  I  will  be  composed ;  but  I  am  struck  to  the  6arth.  Let  us 
pray  for  one  another.     God  be  with  you  to  bless  you  !' 

**  The  stroke  had  &llen  before  this  letter  reached  its  destina- 
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lion*  and  his  misgivingB  were  speedily  confirmed  by  the  iotelli* 
tfV'iHV,  that  his  beloved  child  had  breathed  her  last  on  the  27th  of 
January,  1815* 

**  Among  his  papers  after  his  own  decease,  was  found  the  fol- 
lov%'ing  prayer,  which  bears  date  the  day  on  which  the  information 
of  his  bereavement  reached  him  :  '  The  hand  of  God  is  upon  us 
for  correction  and  instruction.     Pardon,  gracious  and  merciful 
Father,  the  infirmity  of  nature,  which,  shrinks  from  the  trial.     O 
sanctify  this  visitation  to  our  eternal  good.     Enable  us,  at  thy 
bidding,  to  sacrifice  the  sorrows  as  well  as  the  ioys  of  this  world. 
Thuu  gavest,  thou  hast  taken  away, — blessed  be  thy  name.     I 
acknowledge  before  thee,  in  humility  and  self-abasement,  that  I 
have  never  sufBciently  considered  the  unceitainty  of  human  life : 
that  I  have  received  thy  blessings  without  sufficiently  remember- 
ing from  wha«e  hands  they  came,  and  my  dependence  upon  thee. 
Thou  hast  been  pleased,  by  the  removal  of  my  very  precious  child, 
to  t(;ach  me  my  folly  and  sin.     Thou  hast  taken  away  the  desire 
of  mine  eyes  with  a  stroke.     To  her,  I  doubt  not,  that  the  dispen- 
sation is  one  of  mercy ;  and  I  thank  thee,  O  unfeignedly  do  I  thank 
thot\  my  merciful  God,  that,  according  to  all  human  judgment,  she 
was  prepared  for  her  awful  change,  by  the  grace  which  thou  hadst 
pvtMi  her.     As  a  parent  I  bless  thee  for  me  comfort  which,  dur- 
ing lior  life,  I  ever  experienced  fi*om  her  obedience  and  dutifU 
aflection.     Why,  therefore,  should  I  be  unwilling  to  I'esign  her  to 
thy  will  1     Teach  me,  blessed  Lord,  submission.     I  confesss  my 
weakness, — I  implore  most  earnestly  that  help  which  thou  alone 
canst  l>estow.     I  feel  this  sorrow  weigh  down  my  heart ;  support 
mo,  that  I  may  resign  myself  and  all  my  concerns  to  thee.     From 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  do  I  desire  to  luss  thy  rod,  and  for  the  re- 
mainder of  mv  life  in  this  world,  to  do  nothing  but  with  a  view  to 
thy  ghjry,  and  the  forwarding  the  effects  of  all  thy  righteous  dis- 
mMiHutions  towards  me.     Accept,  for  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ's  sake, 
O  Father  of  mercies,  of  the  poor  offering  which  I  bring  unto  thee ; 
It  IS  a  broken  and  feeble,  but  a  contrite  spirit.     I  would  not  offend 
thee  with  my  lamentations ;  teach  me  to  control  them.     I  know, 

0  Lord,  that  it  is  of  very  faithfulness  that  thou  hast  caused  us  to 
bo  tn)ublod,  that  thou  dost  not  afflict  willingly,  nor  grieve  the  chil- 
dron  of  men.  May  I  presume  to  believe,  that  we  are  not  cast  out 
Ironi  thy  presence,  when  thou  chastenest ;  rather  may  I  not  hope 
tlittt  tins  fatherly  chastisement  is  a  proof  of  love ;  that  thou  watchest 
tmn-  UK  lor  good,  and  having  seen  that  we  required  it,  hast  brought 
this  trial  upon  us.  O  give  us  grace  then  to  accept  and  to  improve 
thy  chastisement.  May  it  wean  us  from  sin,  from  vanity,  from 
the  workf.     May  this  solemn  experience  of  the  imbecility  of  our 

1  jrf.Hont  condition,  rouse  us  to  a  right  use  of  the  time  lent  us ;  that, 
bax  mg  endeavored  to  fulfil  thy  wUl,  we  may  be  ready  when  we  are 
,4lsu  called  away.— that  we  may  hereafter  rejoin,  and  rejoice  with 
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her  who  is  gone  before  us,  for  ever  and  ever,  in  the  presence  of 
Grod  and  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.' 

"  It  was  in  this  spirit  of  humble  resignation  that  he  bowed  his 
head  to  the  divine  infliction.  The  blow  had  fallen  when  he  was 
just  hailing  the  answer  to  many  a  prayer,  and  rejoicing  in  the  vir- 
tues and  attainments  of  his  child ;  but  the  melancholy  which  it  dif- 
fused was  purely  deVotional,  and  only  deepened  his  wonted  piety. 
He  cherished  the  recollection  of  his  daughter  as  among  the  influ- 
ences which  were  to  draw  him  nearer  God  and  Heaven  ;  but  he 
never  abandoned  himself  to  grief,  and  his  language  was  that  of 
David,  I  shall  go  to  her,  but  she  shall  not  return  to  me.  Such, 
however,  to  his  feelings  was  the  sacredness  with  which  her  memory 
was  invested,  that  till  the  hour  of  his  death,  he  was  scarcely  ever 
known  to  breathe  her  name  in  conversation,  though  there  were 
sufficient  indications  that  her  image  was  seldom  a  stranger  to  his 
thoughts.'* — ^Vol.  I.  pp.  55 — 60. 

The  phases  of  grief  are  varioos  as  the  heart  or  the  countenance* 
It  is  with  some  impetuous  and  turbulent,  stormy  as  a  cloud,  but 
it  poors  down  its  shower  and  then  its  form  changes  and  it  melts 
away  no  one  can  tell  where.  The  passion  sometimes  becomes 
moody  and  sinks  into  sullenness.  Again,  it  is  gentle  and  easy 
to  be  entreated.  Sometimes  it  is  social,  and  delights  in  the  relief 
of  ntterance.  With  others,  it  holds  no  communion  with  speech, 
for  it  dwells  io  the  depths  of  the  silent  heart.  The  man  who 
veotares  to  measure  the  wo  of  his  brother  man,  has  need  of  more 
than  human  discernment  and  far  more  than  common  charity. 
Grief  is  sometimes  hid  from  view  by  a  false  pride,  and  often  by 
a  thoughtful  delicacy  which  fears  to  trespass  upon  sympathy. 
Nay  more,  it  may  be  found  in  fantastic  combination  with  the 
gaiety  that  is  natural  to  an  innocent  and  merry  heart.  But  with 
all  the  variety  of  grief  tlie  spirit  of  resignation  is  one,  and  that 
seldom  more  faithfully  expressed  than  in  the  broken  sentences 
we  have  quoted. 

We  proceed  to  select  some  passages  from  the  account  given 
of  Bishop  Sandford's  character,  believing  that  it  is  good  service 
to  promote  the  study  of  such  models  of  human  nature : 

"  There  are  some  characters  which  invite  minute  inspection,  and 
which  are  appreciated  in  proportion  to  the  accuracy  with  which 
they  are  studied.  Such  a  character  was  that  before  us.  It  bad 
everything  to  train  from  intimate  acquaintance  ;  for  it  was  in  the 
retirement  of  his  own  home,  and  by  his  own  quiet  hearth,  that 
Bishop  Sandford  was  best  loved,  because  best  known.  In  general 
society  there  was  something  constrained  in  his  manner,  which  was 
the  effect  of  reserve;  but  in  his  own  home  he  was  the  playful  asso- 
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vMlt"  of  hU  youngest  child.  He  thought  himself  wisely  as  well  as 
Imppily  employed,  when  he  could  promote  innocent  gaiety,  or  con- 
voy instruction  in  the  form  of  amusement ;  and  many  a  winter 
oYoiiing  has  he  heguiled  in  thus  acquainting  his  children  with  the 
truthrt  of  history,  or  initiating  them  into  the  secrets  of  science.  His 
coiiHtiuit  aim  was  to  encourage  their  confidence,  and  to  induce  them 
to  ivgard  him  with  intimacy  as  well  as  respect;  and  there  was  not, 
thori'fore,  one  of  their  pursuits  in  which  he  did  not  discover  inte- 
rest. 

**  In  his  intercourse  with  his  sons  there  was  nothing  in  the  re- 
motest degree  dictatorial ;  for  his  instructions  were  communicated 
rutlior  in  the  way  of  eliciting,  than  of  deliverine  opinion  ;  and  he 
was  glad,  if  at  any  time,  he  could  prefer  their  judgment  to  his  own. 
Indued,  his  very  anxiety  that  their  principles  should  be  sound, 
HHide  liim  desirous  that  these  should  be  as  much  as  possible  the 
inferences  of  their  own  minds.  And  if  there  was,  at  any  time,  a 
diversity  of  sentiment  between  them,  it  only  afforded  him  occasion 
fur  the  display  of  his  unequalled  humility  and  forbearance.  In  the 
Mociety  of  his  daughters  he  was  always  happy  and  always  delightful ; 
nnd  there  never  was  a  more  beautiful  picture  than  that  exhibited 
in  his  intercourse  with  them.  His  manner  towards  women  was 
uniformly  that  of  deference  and  courtesy, — towards  his  daughters 
it  united  tenderness  with  respect.  The  closeness  of  afHnity,  which 
is  sometimes  considered  a  plea  for  indifference,  was  with  him  only 
an  argument  for  more  exact  and  delicate  attention. 

''He  used  frequently  to  say,  that  the  gospel  was  the  only  true 
code  of  honor,  and  that  the  Christian  was  the  only  true  gentleman. 
His  own  principles  were  loftier  than  were  ever  learnt  in  the 
school  of  chivalry,  for  they  were  founded  not  on  conventional  rule, 
but  on  the  law  of  his  God,  and  involved  not  a  readiness  to  resent 
imputations,  but  a  religious  avoidance  of  what  might  provoke  them. 
His  politeness  also  was  that  of  the  good,  as  well  as  of  the  high-bred 
man ;  consisting  in  a  quiet  and  unanbcted  deference  to  the  feelings 
and  opinions  of  others,  and  showing  itself  not  in  verbal  compliment, 
but  in  actual  attentions.  It  was  the  expression  of  benevolence,  as 
well  as  of  refinement,  and  was  displayed  with  all  those  nameless 
amenities,  which  soothe  and  brighten  life,  and  are  intelligible  to  men 
of  every  degree. 

"  He  was  remarkable  for  cheerfulness  in  society,  and  his  conver- 
sation was  strewn  over  with  anecdotes,  in  the  use  of  which  he  was 
singularly  happy.  In  his  latter  years  increasing  deafness  narrowed 
the  circle  of  his  associates  without  destroying  his  vivacity ;  for  even 
to  the  last,  during  intervals  of  ease,  he  was  full  of  chastened  wit 
and  social  kindliness.  He  had  read  much  and  extensively,  so  that 
there  were  few  subjects  upon  which  he  was  not  qualified  to  speak, 
and  his  memory  was  so  ready  as  well  as  tenacious  that  he  could  at 
any  time  avail  himself  of  its  stores. 
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"To  his  habits  of  order  and  arrangement  he  doubtless  owed 
much  of  the  facility  with  which  he  thus  recalled  information,  as  well 
as  much  of  his  correctness  in  writing  and  speaking.  The  exactest 
method  was  observable  in  every  thing  about  him ;  he  had  been 
remarkable  for  it  from  his  childhood,  and  he  had  found  it  to  be 
an  element  of  independence,  as  well  as  of  power.  He  considered 
it  indeed  a  religious  duty,  and  if  it  be  so,  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
there  was  at  least  one  religious  duty  to  which  he  had  a  strong  bias 
by  nature.  In  his  personal  appointments  he  was  as  punctilious  as 
in  weightier  concerns, — judging  rightly  that,  however  intrinsically 
unimportant  such  things  may  be,  they  are  not  actually  so,  as  socie- 
ty is  constituted,  and  that  their  neglect  is  oflener  the  proof  of  an 

ill  regulated  than  a  superior  mind 

"  Of  all  his  graces  humility  was  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able ....  In  his  closet  he  bowed  his  head,  and  the  confession  of 
the  publican — the  miserere  of  David — he  there  appropriated  pe- 
culiarly to  himself.  Of  such  feelings  he  spoke,  however,  seldom, 
and  with  reserve,  for  on  them  his  taste,  as  well  as  piety,  forbade 
him  to  expatiate.  His  humility  was  indeed  the  fruit  of  a  meek 
and  contrite  spirit :  it  was  felt  by  others,  not  emblazoned  by  him- 
self. It  was  apparent  in  demeanor  rather  than  profession.  He 
thought  little  of  his  own  attainments,  even  in  reference  to  those  or 
other  men.  In  a  day  when  novelties  are  as  confidently,  as  rashly, 
propounded,  and  ignorance  scruples  not  to  hazard  its  wildest  con- 
jectures, the  forbearance  of  such  a  man  was  most  edifying  and  re- 
markable. Deeply  versed  in  theology  himself,  and  accurate  in  re- 
search, yet  he  was  ever  glad  to  hear  the  sentiments  of  others. 
Few  were  there  from  whom  he  did  not  desire  to  learn,  and  many, 
his  inferiors  in  spiritual  knowledge,  received  from  him  a  willing 
and  patient  attention.  How  often  has  he  been  seen,  in  social  in- 
tercourse, listening  where  he  was  expected  to  teach, — asking  in^ 
formation  from  those  who  would  gladly  have  hung  upon  his  lips, 
and  affording  an  edifying  instance  of  unaffected  humility  as  well  as 
eagerness  for  spiritual  good 

"He  applied  to  God  in  every  need,  and  he  acknowledged  his 
bounty  in  every  enjoyment.  Many  indeed  were  his  blessings,  and 
for  these  he  was  unceasingly  thankful; — yet  the  trials  with  which 
it  pleased  God  to  exercise  his  faith,  were  received  as  a  necessary  medi- 
cine, and  he  bowed  in  submission  to  his  will.  One  beloved  child,  whom 
piety  and  sweetness  had  peculiarly  endeared,  passed  from  him  at  a 
time  when  parental  tenderness  was  enhanced  by  the  pleasure  he  felt 
in  her  society,  and  when  her  character  had  assumed  the  tone  which 
was  worthy  of  all  his  interest  and  regard.  How  fondly  he  loved 
her  is  remembered  by  those  who  can  recall  the  happiness  he  en- 
joyed in  her  society, — the  attention  he  ever  paid  her, — the  long- 
and  silent  grief  with  which  he  mourned  her  loss.  He  seldom 
breathed  her  name,  and  his  sorrow  was  the  more  touching  as  it 
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sought  not  the  relief  of  expression.  The  conduct  of  pious  persons 
yisited  with  heavy  affiction  does  not  always  harmonize  with  their 
principles;  their  composure  is  that  of  the  Quietist,  not  of  the 
Christian ;  they  dwell  continually  on  the  past,  and  though  they  are 
not  impatient,  they  are  disqualified  for  the  discharge  of  ordmary 
duties.  But  Bishop  Sandfjrd  never  indulged  in  sadness.  He 
was  strengthened,  not  enervated  by  affliction.  He  exemplified 
himself  what  he  so  often  beautifully  enforced ;  and  though  the  im- 
pression of  sorrow  was  fresh  upon  his  heart,  and  the  form  of  the  de- 
Sarted  lingered  in  his  tenderest  recollections,  he  neither  yielded  to 
epression,  nor  suffered  regret  for  the  blessing  he  had  lost,  to  weak- 
en his  sense  of  remaining  mercies.  He  believed  that  they  should 
meet  again, — he  anticipated  the  union  which  is  now  accomplish- 
ed ;  and  was  happy  that  one  of  those  he  loved  best  on  earth  was 
safe  in  the  haven  of  her  rest. 

.  .  •  •  "  To  be  afiectionate  and  to  be  kind  when  mind  and 
body  are  at  ease,  are  comparatively  easy  graces ;  to  endure  for  a 
season,  when  recovery  is  expected,  is  a  slight  trial  of  patience. 
But  for  him  there  was  little  hope  of  relief,  his  figure  bent  with 
pain.  His  premature  infirmity  bespoke  his  bodily  distress ;  the 
placid  expression  of  his  countenance  the  composure  of  his  mind. 
£ach  succeeding  attack  loosened  the  cords  of  his  earthly  taberna- 
cle, yet  the  struggle  was  long.  A  slight  amendment  was  welcomed 
with  gratitude,  and  cheerfulness  accompanied  temporary  relie£ 
None  knew  the  extremity  of  his  pain,  he  wished  none  to  witness 
it.  He  suffered  without  complaint  as  long  as  forbearance  was 
possible,  and  in  his  agony  he  retired.  At  length  his  hour  came. 
Human  infirmity  could  endure  no  more.  Yet  even  at  the  last  he 
thought  of  others  more  than  of  himself;  he  was  g^rateful  for  every 
kindness ;  he  suppressed  every  murmur ;  and  the  assurance  of 
faith,  which  filled  with  rapture  his  departing  soul,  and  burst  from 
his  dying  lips,  was  the  answer  to  many  a  fervent  prayer,  *  Sufier 
me  not,  O  Lord,  at  my  last  hour,  for  any  pains  ot  death,  to  fall 
from  thee.'  "—Vol.  I.  pp.  76—88. 

That  there  is  a  coloring  of  filial  piety  in  this  picture  of  char- 
acter is,  we  think,  apparent,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  impossible 
to  look  upon  it  without  a  perfect  confidence  that  those  colors  are 
the  colors  of  truth.  Less  afiection  could  not  have  delineated 
such  a  subject  with  fidelity.  The  narrative  of  the  close  of 
Bishop  Sandford's  life — what  is  termed  in  a  vile  phrase  the 
**  death-bed  wewc" — » shows  the  admirable  harmony  of  his  career 
to  its  last  moments.  The  account  of  his  clerical  character  pre- 
sents the  same  traits  modified  to  the  diflerence  of  the  relation. 
We  forbear  quoting  from  either  in  order  to  pass  to  some  other 
passages  which  we  arc  anxious  to  select  from  the  volume&% 
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The  Diary  is  an  uoreserved  record  of  the  Bishops  daily  feel- 
logs  and  reflections,  obviously  written  without  a  thought  of  the 
Boost  remote  possibility  of  publication.  The  entries  are  made  in 
the  true  spirit  of  a  journal  which  is  sincerely  private,  the  chief 
design  of  which  we  appreliend  to  be,  the  giving  to  passing  emo- 
tions and  thoughts  that  form  and  consistency  which  language 
can  confer,  and  thus  to  invest  them  with  a  permanency  by 
which  memory  at  a  future  day  is  enabled  to  restore  them  al- 
most entire.  Domestic  afiections,  reflections  prompted  by  the 
pangs  of  disease,  suggestions  from  parochial  intercourse,  notes 
on  books,  biblical  study  and  the  closet  communings  with  Heaven, 
makes  ap  the  mingled  record  of  the  Diary.  Limited  as  our  quo- 
tations must  of  necessity  be,  and  apprehensive  that  a  few  dis- 
jointed passages  may  give  a  faint  and  false  impression  of  its  en- 
tire interest,  yet  we  cannot  refrain  from  presenting  a  few  ex- 
tracts: 

** August  8.  Read  Life  of  Jeremy  Taylor  by  Heber.  His  idea 
of  '  tears  forming  %vith  the  light  of  Heaven  a  rainbow  in  the  eye, 
to  remind  us  of  Grod's  mercy/  is  on  the  very  ed^e  of  absurdity ; 
jet  he  has  managed  to  avoid  the  danger,  and  render  it  very  poeti- 
cal. Some  modem  preachers  have  endeavered  to  imitate  Taylor; 
but  this  is  absurd ;  and  in  their  hands,  the  figurative  and  poetical 
expressions  of  Taylor  have  produced  nothing  but  disgust  or  ridi- 
cule. Taylor  is  the  Shakspeare  of  the  pulpit.  He  has  a  style  of 
his  own,  which  no  feebler  minds  c€ui  attain  ; — 'within  that  circlo 
none  can  walk  but  he.' " 

"  September  9.  I  desire  to  bless  and  praise  thee,  O  my  God,  for 
the  mercies  which  Thou  daily  bestowest  upon  me,  and  for  the  de- 
gree of  ease  which  is  my  portion  this  morning.  I  am  indeed  less 
than  the  least  of  Thy  mercies,  but  Thou  art  ever  good  and  gracious. 
Make  me  ever  sensible  of  Thy  loving  kindness,  and  enable  me  in 
a  righteous,  godly  and  sol>er  life,  to  show  forth  Thy  praise,  and 
my  own  gratitude. 

"  The  exercise  of  the  carriage  has  done  me  harm.  I  am,  alas  ! 
&  very  infirm  person  at  present ;  and  I  need  the  mercy  and  grace 
of  God  to  teach  me  submission  to  His  will.  While  my  friends  are 
gone  to  their  various  out-of-door  pursuits,  I  am  lefl  to  find  my  en- 
tertainment in  books,  at  home ;  and  much  ought  I  to  thank  God 
that  my  eyes  serve  me  so  well.  I  am  never  weary  of  reading. 
My  care  must  be  to  prevent  myself  from  contracting  such  a  habit 
of  solitary  life,  as  will  render  mc  unfit  for  society.  I  thank  Al- 
mighty God,  with  increased  earnestness  and  gratitude,  for  the  sin- 
cere friends  who  are  left  me.  Above  all,  I  do  indeed  bless  and 
praise  Him  for  the  unshaken  regard  of  my  own  beloved  family. 
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They  become  more  delightful  and  valuable  to  me  every  day. 
Make  me,  gracious  and  holy  Disposer  of  the  heart,  worthy  of  Thy 
continued  bounties,  especially  the  blessings  which  Thou  hast  al- 
lowed me  in  my  dear  wife,  and  children,  and  children's  children/' 

"10.  This  day  we  left  the  hospitable  roof  of  our  kind  friends,  and 
reached  Eltham  at  six  o'clock,  where  I  once  more,  and  I  almost 
fear,  for  the  last  time,  saw  my  beloved  and  excellent  friend,  Mrs. 
B — .  We  were  received  with  the  greatest  kindness  by  the  ad- 
mirable old  lady,  who  is  detained  a  little  longer  in  this  world  to 
show  how  amiable  and  venerable  is  Christian  old  age.  We 
reached  London  at  half-past  nine.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  felt 
so  much  fatigued  in  so  short  a  journey.  Somewhat  of  this  was 
perhaps  owing  to  a  dejection  of  spirits.  I  could  not,  unmoved, 
visit  the  house  where  T  had  spent  some  happy  and  pious  days  with 

Mr.  B ,  now  no  more,  and  1  could  not  look  on  my  dear  friend, 

who  appears  to  me  much  altered  since  I  saw  her,  even  but  a  fort- 
night since,  without  some  apprehensions.  These  apprehensions 
may  soon  be  realized;  but  it  is  happy  to  look  forward  to  the  rest 
which  remaineth — may  every  day  which  brings  me  nearer  to  that 
time  when  life  on  earth  shall  close,  find  me,  through  God's  grace 
and  mercy,  fitter  for  the  change.  I  retire  to  my  bed,  thankful  for 
the  preservation  vouchsafed  me  and  mine  this  day,  and  for  all  the 
various  comforts  and  blessings  which  through  divine  goodness  have 
attended  me  during  the  period  here  recorded." 

"  October  14.  By  the  goodness  of  God  I  am  here  restored  to 
my  own  dwelling  in  peace  and  thankfulness,  afler  an  absence  of 
three  months.  Now  then,  let  me  look  back ;  let  me  not  forget  the 
mercies  which  have  attended  me.  Praise  the  Lord,  O  my  soul, 
and  forget  not  all  his  benefits.  I  have  made  two  voyages;  and 
amid  all  the  precautions  of  human  sagacity,  the  result  of  experience, 
the  fruit  of  many  sad  disasters,  let  me  not  be  backward  to  acknow- 
ledge the  good  and  gracious  Providences,  which  protected  us,  and 
the  merciful  hand  that  guided  us  to  the  haven  where  we  would  be. 

My  beloved bore  her  journey  well,  and  when  that  journey 

was  concluded,  it  was  in  the  embraces  of  beloved  and  tender 
friends.  I  was  allowed  too,  to  find  my  dear  grand  children  all  well 
and  flourishing,  and  promising,  under  the  divine  blessing,  to  be  a 
comfort  and  rejoicing  to  their  pious  parents.  I  had  every  attention, 
when  I  was  able  to  join  and  enjoy  society.  I  had  every  gratifica- 
tion from  hearing  good  and  gracious  sentiments,  and  from  the  be- 
nevolent respect  showed  to  myself. 

"  From  London  I  went  to  Bath ;  and  there  the  affectionate  and 
tender  greeting  of  my  best  and  oldest  fiiend  awaited  me.  Never 
shall  I  forget  her  kind  reception  of  me.     Thence  was  my  course 

to to  be  greeted  with  joyous  love  by ,  and  there,  in  the 

bosom  of  affection,  again  delighted  and  honored  by  Mrs.  B.'s  so- 
ciety, did  I  pass  my  time ;  weakened  indeed  and  distressed  by 
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sickness  and  almost  incessant  pain,  but  in  the  happy  enjoyment 
of  affections  which  I  consider  as  especially  blest  by  u-od. 

**  And  have  I  had  nothing  to  regret — no  cloud  amid  all  this 
sunshine  of  the  heart  ?  Yes,  I  have  had  chastisements.  But  here, 
here  do  I  declare,  that  I  earnestly  desire  to  submit  myself  to  the 
will  of  God  in  all  things ;  and  while  I,  less  than  the  least  of  his 
gracious  mercies,  desire  to  bless  and  praise  his  holy  name,  for  all 
the  good  which  he  hath  made  to  overflow  in  my  cup,  I  would  also 
ask  of  Him,  who  disposeth  the  heart  of  man,  to  give  me  a  new 
and  clean  heart,  and  to  inspire  me  with  the  grace  of  resignation 
to  His  wise  and  righteous  dispensations,  and  to  teach  me  to  say 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  with  penitent  Israel,  *  Nevertheless, 
Thou  art  just  in  all  that  is  brought  upon  me,  for  Thou  hast  done 
righteously,  but  I  have  done  wickedly.'  Marvellous  have  been 
and  are  the  mercies  of  God  to  one  so  unworthy  as  myself,  and  in 
the  trials  which  He  may  think  it  fitting  to  subject  me  to,  may  I 
never  cease  to  praise  and  bless  His  unwearied  goodness.  His  bene- 
fits more  in  number  than  I  am  able  to  express,  and  to  implore 
Him  so  to  guide  and  fashion  my  heart  and  mind  by  His  holy  coun- 
!iel,  that  all  things  may  work  together  for  my  good ;  '  and  that  liv- 
ing or  dying,  in  honor  or  in  dishonor,  in  good  report  or  in  evil  re- 
port,' I  may  be  so  conducted  by  His  Spirit  that,  after  serving  him 
here  in  humility,  and  obedience,  I  may  be  admitted  hereafter  to 
stand  before  His  throne  in  everlasting  joy  !     Amen  and  amen. 

"  These  and  all  my  thanksgivings  and  supplications,  my  prayers 
and  praises,  my  confessions  and  resolutions,  I  humbly  offer  before 
the  throne  of  Almighty,  and  Everlasting,  and  Unchangeable  Grace, 
through  the  blessed  and  powerful  intercession  of  our  holy  Advo- 
cate and  Propitiation,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  our  only  and 
most  adorable  Saviour  and  Redeemer." 


"  Deccmher  12.  I  began  a  sermon  on  the  beautiful  words  of 
Isdah,  xi.  12.  Such  occupations  are  soothing  and  delightful,  and 
I  like  not  to  be  called  from  them  to  engage  in  the  useless  amtentM 
generated  by  ungovemed  temper. 

"  The  exposition  of  Holy  Scripture  is  one  of  the  most  ardu'^nis 
duties  of  the  'stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God,'  and  m  th^  di^ 
charge  of  it,  I  beseech  Almighty  God  to  direct  me  while  I  Wfrj^^nl 
with  *  fear  and  trembling.'  I  do  not  know  any  thbg  that  fau  di>^ 
tressed  me  more  than  &e  perfect  air  of  ease  and  iiidiiererjr/;,  i:. 
the  German  theologians,  who  treat  the  word  of  Godas  dbi^  w/>r.>i 
treat  the  word  of  fallible  and  impeifect  man." * 

••  18.  The  lower  orders  like  sermons  which  cootaJB  ^^^^j-y.-z-r 
above  their  comprehension.  To  awaken  their  •^^■tfjii^  tL(>7  »  ^ 
be  convinced  that  their  pastor  knows  something^  wUcfc  dk^t-  '-iv  i»r 
know.     lo  Scotland  the  lower  orders  are  com        "   ' 

vo.  V. — VOL.  in.  8 
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derstand  the  Bible,  because  it  is  in  English !  I  have  heard  of  a 
minister  who  used  to  regale  his  hearers  with  the  original  Greek, 
as  he  called  it ;  but  not  knowing  a  word  of  Greek,  he  repeated  a 
sentence  of  Gaelic.  It  was  in  the  Lowlands;  and  Gaelic  was 
Greek  to  them.  This  pious  fraud,  as  he  called  it,  had  established 
his  character  as  a  learned  man,  and  an  excellent  preacher.  A 
Highland  gentleman  who  accidentally  was  in  his  church,  compli- 
mented him  in  the  vestry  on  his  excellent  Gaelic.  '  O  sir/  said 
the  parson,  *  I  beg  you  will  not  betray  me ;  for  my  people  would 
leave  me  at  once,  if  they  thought  I  was  not  more  knowing  than 
themselves.' " 

•  ••••••  • 

"  May  20.  I  have  vmtten  again  the  motto  from  the  Psalms 
(*  Thou  art  acquainted  with  all  my  ways.*  Ps.  cxxxix,  3.)  O  Lord, 
who  thus  recordest  in  thy  book  all  the  ways  of  men,  look  mercifully 
on  me,  and  throu^  the  aid  and  guidance  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  vouch- 
safe that  'my  ways'  may  be  made  acceptable  before  thee,  for 
Christ's  sake.     Amen." 

"  25.  Rose  afler  a  eood  night,  as  good  nights  are  with  me,  very 
thankful  for  the  mercies  by  which  I  am  surrounded;  and  I  trust 
also,  deeply  sensible  of  my  own  unworthiness,  and  of  Gt)d's  infinite 

goodness  towards  me.     At  D there  is  a  copy  of  the  large 

quarto  Common  Prayer,  illustrated  by  Westall.  Every  thing  must 
be  illustrated  now — so  we  have  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Creed, 
exemplified  by  an  afiectation  of  sentiment  and  piety,  which  do  not 
show  themselves  by  external  tokens  when  they  really  exist.  The 
only  print  which  much  pleased  me,  is  one  of  a  domestic  group, 
father  and  mother,  grandfather  and  g^randmother,  with  a  pretty 
boy  saying  his  catechism.  This  is  a  very  pleasing  picture;  for  the 
rest  I  caimot  say  much." 

**  26.  In  reading  Gray's  ode  again,  I  am  struck  with  the  affec- 
tation of  feelings  which  could  have  had  no  place  in  his  mind. 
Surely,  however,  he  might  have  been  tired  of  the  world,  which  at 
his  age  (then  not  forty,)  was  abundantly  ridiculous ;  he  could  not 
have  desired  to  be  immured  in  the  Grande  Chartreuse^  and  con- 
demned to  the  senseless  circle  of  observances  to  which  the  victims 
of  superstition  were  devoted  in  that  place.  A  retreat  from  the 
follies  and  distractions  of  the  world  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
such  retirement  as  monastic  institutions  afford.  And  the  moment 
you  suspect  the  sincerity  of  the  poet,  though  you  may  admire  the 
classical  elegance  of  his  language,  all  your  pleasure  in  his  verse  is 
destroyed.  Such  are  my  impressions  on  a  fresh  perusal  of  this 
much  famed  ode." 

**June  14.     Attended  Miss  to  the   poor  blind  clarionet 

player,  who  is  confined  to  his  bed  with  a  shattered  thigh-bone, 
without  hope  of  recovery;  yet  not  in  immediate  prospect  of  death. 
He  is  placid  and  contented,  and  waits  for  his  release,  without  mur- 
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murmg  or  impatience ;  be  says  that  he  is  happier  now  than  he 
ever  was  in  his  life.  He  is  sixty-six  years  old,  and  he  has  been 
blind  from  his  seventh  year." 

"  19.  Af^er  a  painful  night,  I  rose  at  six  o'clock,  in  order  to  be 
ready  for  the  passage  boat  on  the  canal,  which  I  reached  by  seven, 
when  the  boat  put  off.  The  deck  seemed  to  be  crowded  with  pas- 
sengers, from  whom  I  escaped  into  the  sitting  room.  Breakfasted 
tUe  ^  tite  with  a  very  intelligent  Quaker ;  we  had  a  good  deal  of 
conversation  during  our  meal,  and  I  liked  his  sentiments  very 
much.  The  intercourse  which  it  has  fallen  to  me  to  have  with  the 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  has  always  been  very  pleasing 
to  me.  I  reached  Glasgow  about  nine  o'clock,  after  a  voyage  of 
thirteen  hours.  There  was  an  unhappy  man  on  board,  evidently 
laboring  under  some  sad  mental  disease ;  the  tenderness  and  dis- 
cretion of  his  wife  were  most  beautiful.  In  such  cases  all  the 
graces  and  excellencies  of  the  female  character  are  called  into 
exercise ;  and  that  amiable  woman  quite  charmed  mc.  What  a 
trial  her's  must  be !  yet  nothing  could  exceed  the  skill  and  kind- 
aess  of  her  management.  They  had  two  fine  and  lovely  Ixiys  with 
them.     I  looked  on  her  with  admiration  and  respect/' 

"  20.  I  passed  a  night  of  the  greatest  pain.  I  went  out  after 
breakfast  to  get  some  books  for  my  grand-children,  and  now  carrr 
a  Httle  library  with  rae.  But  the  recollections  of  my  tfwn  chili.' 
hood  made  me  a  "  laudator  temporis  acti ;"  the  tpirit  of  Srwherry^ 
thtchUdrem's  Jriemd^  itgeme  !  ThU  U  not  $wch  a  triJU  om  t^nfte  tmse 
people  womld^perkape^  tJkimk  ir." 

We  iniTe  haScaed  tbe  last  Hues,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  echo- 
ing the  thougirt  cootained  io  it,  we  paate  in  oar  qaotatioos  from 
the  Diary.  There  k  wiidoiD  as  well  as  feeliofr  10  the  Bishop'i  la- 
meot,  and  it  toocfaes  a  matftor  that  can  be  regarded  at  iosignificant 
only  by  those  who  hare  doc  tbougf  jt  eooagfa  to  penetrate  deqMT 
than  the  shosr  of  tfaiiigs.  The  rerolotjoo  vhtch  tkr  literature  for 
childrcD  b»  imdereroDe  vitiuo  the  but  twenty  vearf  is  as  reatark- 
able  as  it  is  cypfe>g>  There  is  scaicelv  neb  a  tbioe  to  be  foood 
Dov-a-dafvasarealchilxff  book.  The  zood  oM  folki — the  in- 
dolgnt  graMkire  or  the  fomi  asot — vhoKr  delight  A  oced  to  be« 
not  a  flrrat  memtw  van  aro.  to  eiftddea  vonor  ^Hoes  with  a  {rift  of 
the  ooipk  *^U»j  book.* — if  they  verc at  the  present  day  Vj  Mt 
forth  oa  their  —  ■nf4rini  iiipd  erraiid  of  V/re,  uri^rbt  «ai>der  m 
tetiAiitAosetimakuww^eiiAhfj^]^^  m  the  baliet  iathe  wf»d. 
MarrekHKhr  vise  are  vc  m  obt  sreuenojctt,  and  riiriit  eariv  jsj  life 
masL  omrwhiamhe  SoFotsivit  py^y  ht  pan.  We  are  mot  miH&d 
that  the  wtimi  AonU  he  led  out  tn-  the  ajd  of  tue  xataziziai'iaB 
md  the  oiher  fcrThirs  vhick  MHure  det^dopefc earir«  bu:  «e  xunsi 
Innre  dh]daynsof  At  jaAfwent  aokb  ihe  reaManof  ffUo«r  ib  nl 
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their  immaturity.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  youthful  spirit  should 
be  set  wondering,  and  its  wonder  grow  into  a  thoughtful  curiosity, 
and  curiosity  fashion  itself  into  the  earnest  aspiration  after 
knowledge,  but  it  must  be  straightway  driven  to  processes  of 
reflection  or  abstraction.  The  innocent  fictions,  which  used  to 
contribute  to  the  imperceptible  work  of  education  are  exploded, 
and  every  thing  must  be  stufled  with  learning;  and  nothing  must 
be  learned  but  what  can  be  comprehended ;  and  so  we  have  phi- 
losophy in  petticoats  and  pinafores,  and  history  seated  in  the  little 
high-chair.  The  appetite  of  babes  is  forced  to  diet  on  the  strong 
meat  of  men,  and  the  only  help  it  has  is  that  the  meat  is  carved 
into  very  small  bits.  There  is  a  little  sweetening  to  make  the 
dose  palatable.  Certain  is  it  that  the  whole  system  of  children's 
books  has  changed,  but  whether  that  change  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a  healthy  or  a  stunted  growth  of  character  we  gravely 
doubt.  Even  conceding  that  it  may  give  an  early  force  to  the 
young  intellect^  we  would  respectfully  inquire  of  those  who  are 
zealous  for  the  propagation  of  this  mongrel  breed  of  books — 
half  school-book,  half  story-book — whether  there  is  not  such  a 
thing  as  the  young  heart.  Why  seek  to  furrow  the  youthful 
brow  with  thoughts  before  its  time,  and  why  exclude  from  its  ap- 
propriate functions  that  much  calumniated  faculty — the  imagi- 
nation ?  In  a  word,  why  not  trust  a  Kttle  to  nature,  and  why 
venture  to  thrust  in  our  clumsy  fingers  to  help  her  in  the  myste- 
rious processes  of  the  most  delicate  of  all  growths — the  unfold- 
ing intellect  ? 

To  resume  our  extracts  from  the  Diary : 

"  December  1.  It  has  been  said  that  a  very  curious  and  interest- 
injr  book  might  be  composed,  if  any  man  of  ordinary  experience 
and  acquaintance  with  men  of  letters  were  to  set  down  but  one 
unocdote  which  he  had  either  heard  or  read  every  day ;  I  here  be- 
j»iu  Huch  a  collection,  and  will  write  one  anecdote  till  I  am  dry. 

**  Tho  grandfather  of  the  present  Earl  of  Balcarras  was  a  bene- 
M>i«Mit  man,  with  more  of  what  the  French  CBMbonhommiethan  most 
»noM.  ii}t  the  following  fact  will  show  :  His  lordship  was  a  skillful 
;»X»u*^dturiHt,  and  among  other  fruits  of  his  skill,  he  was  particularly 
l>»A»ud  \»r  u  liold  of  turnips,  which  were  of  unusual  size.  One  day 
tuH  K^nlship  was  walking  in  the  field  and  admiring  its  produce* 
vUk»u  ho  discovered  close  to  the  hedge  a  woman  who  was  a  pen- 
>io4ioi  \»f  th«»  family,  but  who,  forgetting  her  duty  and  obligations, 
'hul  Nt\»U*n  «  largo  sackfull  of  the  precious  turnips,  and  was  making 
•Aw  ;Kv*t  \»f  lu»r  way  home,  when  she  was  thus  caught  in  the  man- 
'u».  %.x  Hh»  lawyers  say.  The  worthy  nobleman  very  justly  re- 
■^vnkIh^I  thr  wV^raan  with  her  dishonesty  and  ingratitude,  remind- 
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ing  her  that  she  would  have  received  a  sackfull  of  tamips  had  6he 
asked  for  it  in  a  proper  way,  instead  of  stealing  his  favorites.  The 
woman  silently  courtesied  at  every  sentence,  and  confessed  her  of- 
fence, but  pleaded  her  large  family.  The  good  man  was  at  last 
mollified,  and  was  leaving  the  field,  when  the  woman,  who  had 
dropped  her  prize  on  his  lordship's  first  accosting  her,  and  was  now 
with  difficulty  endeavoring  to  lilt  it  on  her  back  again,  called  to 
him,  '  O,  my  lord,  my  lord,  do  ye  gi'e  me  a  haund  and  help  the 
poke  on  my  back,  for  it's  unco  heavy,  and  I  canna  get  it  up  by 
mysel.'  Thus  she  bespoke  the  Earl,  who  actually  turned  back, 
and  did  assist  the  woman  to  load  herself  with  the  stolen  turnips  ! 

"  A  Jacobite  surgeon,  who  escaped  ^m  the  battle  of  Culloden, 
settled  for  several  years  in  England,  where  he  gained  by  his  pro- 
fession, a  sufficiency  to  retire  and  spend  his  latter  days  in  his  own 
country.  He  preserved  his  political  principles  to  the  last,  and  of- 
ten used  to  tell  of  his  practice  in  England  with  exultation,  and  say, 
'  The  Hanoverian  rogues — aye,  aye,  I  revenged  Culloden  upon 
them.' " 

The  Bishop's  letters  to  his  sons  are  fine  specimens  of  paternal 
correspondence,  showing  the  gentle  and  companion-like  inter- 
course be  maintained  with  them.  Watchful  solicitude  and  advice 
of  grave  import  are  naturally  blended  with  a  confidence  and  ja- 
dicious  indulgence  and  an  ease  which  are  in  perfect  keeping  with 
his  character.  A  single  short  passage  wiU  serve  to  show  with 
what  considerate  pleasantry  he  anticipates  a  youth's  delicay  on 
the  subject  of  finances : 

'*  I  have  only  one  thing  on  the  subject  of  money  to  say,  and  that 
is,  I  beseech  you  as  you  love  me,  never  to  make  a  moment's  diffi- 
culty about  sending  for  money ;  you  deserve  all  that  I  can  do  for 
you,  and  you  must  not  allow  yourself  to  be  uneasy  ;  I  have  a  con- 
fidence unbounded  in  your  discretion  and  affection,  and  there  is 
no  sacrifice  which  I  would  not  make  for  your  comfort  and  progress. 
So  now  we  know  one  another's  minds,  and  never  make  another 
difficulty.  I  show  you  that  I  consult  my  own  convenience  by  tell- 
ing you  when  you  are  to  have  the  money  you  want,  and  therefore 
pray  be  easy  on  the  subject.  How  often  have  I  repeated  the  word 
*  easy  V  —  pray,  be  *  aisy '  my  dear." — Vol.  I.  p.  300. 

This  may  be  a  very  difierent  aflair,  when  there  happens  to 
be  a  distrustful  stinting  on  the  one  side,  or  a  precocious  impor- 
tunity on  the  other.  Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  a  pleasant  story  of 
Phitip  Anstruther,  one  of  his  youthful  acquaintances,  drawing 
on  his  father  for  some  cash,  and  on  receiving  an  angry  refusal, 
Philip  replied,  that  if  Sir  Robert  did  not  know  how  to  write 
more  like  a  gentleman,  he  did  not  desire  any  more  of  his  cor- 
respondence. 

8» 
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\\>  will  give  one  more  short  letter.  The  Bishop  writes  to 
hU  soil  —  the  present  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
l«lHSgow — on  the  occasion  of  his  gaining  the  price  for  an  Essay 
at  lUford : 

"  Edinburgh,  June  3, 1821. 
•*  My  dbarest  D 

**  Hoal  joy  is  not  loquaciouB.  A  few  words  will  assure  you  of 
luy  delight  in  your  most  deserved  success ;  of  which  the  news 

Imm  yourself,  dear  F and  dear  J has  made  us  all  vrild 

ttwlay.  You  have  done  us  all  good.  Could  you  have  seen  the 
ihppy  faces  round  my  bed  this  morning,  you  would  have  been 
pleased.  Sarah  had  got  hold  of  the  letters,  and  seeing  a  word, 
*  vicit,'  on  the  comer  of  John's,  she  tore  it  open,  and  came  burst- 
ing into  my  room  with  *  D has  won  the  prize  ]' 

"  I  am  indeed  gratified  in'  the  most  sensible  manner,  and  am 
most  thankful  for  the  mercies  bestowed  on  me  through  my  own 
l>eloved  children.  Let  me  assure  you,  that,  more  than  vnth  your 
academic  honors,  am  I  gratified  with  the  kind  share  you  so  affec- 
tionately expressed,  in  the  satisfaction  which  I  and  your  dear  mo- 
ther would  receive  from  them.  Again,  I  cannot  express  the  com- 
fort I  felt  in  dear  J 's  fraternal  exultation.     These  things  are 

to  a  parent  more  delightful  than  any  external  distinction.  Well 
may  I  be  proud  and  happy  in  my  children, — and.  your  amiable 
unci  affectionate  regard  for  each  other  and  your  happy  parents, 
well  repays  all  anxieties  and  exertions  for  you.     I  fear  you  have 

interfered  with  the  sobriety  of  dear  W 's  mind  to-day;  I 

Dover  saw  dear  E look  more  delighted.     What  a  sight  to  me, 

who  had  just  been  asking  for  you  all  the  blessings  of  Him  '  who 
inaketh  men  to  be  of  one  mind  in  an  house !' 

*'  I  am  desired  to  cease,  that  this  may  go  to  the  post  immediate- 
ly,— so  God  bless  you  all,  prays  your  exulting,  happy  and  afiec- 

tiouate  father,  ^  ^         ^      »» 

Daniel  Sandpord." 

It  is  in  his  letters  to  his  daughters  that  the  loveliness  of  Bishop 
Sandford's  character  is  most  completely  disclosed.  His  man- 
ner to  them  has  already  been  described  as  ^^  uniting  tenderness 
with  respect.  The  closeness  of  a$nity,  which  is  sometimes 
considered  a  plea  for  indifference,  was  with  him  only  an  argu- 
ment for  more  exact  and  delicate  attention."  It  appears,  we 
are  informed,  from  Coleridge's  copy  of  Bishop  Snndford's  Re- 
mains, that  this  passage  formed  a  theme  for  one  of  his  musings. 
The  thought  touched  the  heart  of  that  gentle  but  wayward  be- 
ing, and  then,  made  incorporate  with  his  genius,  it  comes  forth 
»guin,  radiant  with  the  prismatic  hues  of  his  imaginative  phi- 
losophy : 


I 
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**  I  have  never  met  with  thiB  remark  in  any  other  book :  it  is 
most  beautiful,  and  of  the  deepest  and  dearest  moral  interest. 
The  father  recognizes  in  his  daughters  the  representatives,  and, 
as  it  were,  renewed  types  of  their  mother,  and  repeats  towards 
them,  delicately  modified  by  the  difference  of  the  relation,  the 
tender  reverence,  the  inward  gentle  awe,  inseparable  from  all  true 
love,  that  is  at  once  pure  and  deep,  and  which,  even  in  the  stir- 
ring, gay  summer  tide,  the  blossoming  May,  and  sapful  leafy 
Jane,  of  our  natural  life,  can  and  will  preserve  the  purer,  more 
permanent  and  spiritual  element  undebased  by  the  earthly  acces- 
saries, which  it  elevates,  refines,  clothes  and  fills  with  its  own 
light,  and  finally  almost  transubstantiates  into  its  own  essence. 
From  the  father,  the  same  tone  and  feeling,  again  modified  by  the 
different  relation,  will  pass  to  the  brothers,  and  thus  the  parental 
home  be  a  rehearsal  of  the  finest  duties,  of  the  continuous  affec- 
tions, of  the  conjugal  state.  For  the  reverence  of  womanhood  is 
the  ground  of  all  manly  virtues,  and  a  main  condition  of  all  female 
excellence."* 

S.  T.  Coleridge. 

Bishop  Sandford  lived  to  behold  sorrow  visiting  the  house- 
holds of  his  children,  and  it  is  in  such  seasons,  when  called  on  to 
act  as  the  consoler  of  his  daughters'  grief,  that  there  is  the  deep- 
est expression  of  that  affection  which  has  been  described  as  so 
admirable  at  all  times.  We  shall  close  our  notice  of  these  vo- 
lumes by  selecting  two  of  his  letters  to  his  daughters,  written 
00  ao  occasion  of  domestic  afBictiou : 

"  August  25,  1822. 

"  My  beloved , 

**  Your  most  deeply  affecting  letter  is  this  moment  put  out  of  my 
hands.  1  have  wiped  away  a  '  natural  tear'  for  the  sufferings  of 
my  dearest  son  ana  daughter,  and  have  most  humbly  and  earnestly 
implored  the  blessing  and  support  of  the  Almighty  to  his  servants 
under  this  visitation.     But  gently  indeed,  my  dearest  , 

has  the  chastening  hand  been  laid  upon  you.  The  departure  of  a 
regenerated  spirit,  before  it  hath  known  the  contamination  of  actual 
sin,  is  no  subject  of  lamentation  ;  and  we  must,  in  this  world  of 
vicissitudes,  of  'chances  and  changes,'  set  the  one  against  the 
other;  the  removal  of  your  infant  to  a  state  of  irreversible  and 
eternal  happiness,  against  the  pain  which  your  own  deprivation 
cannot  but  occasion.  Your  letter,  full  of  all  the  sentiments  which 
hecome  a  Christian  under  such  a  trial,  convinces  me  that  you  have 

*  This  Rybinine  leaf  is  not  contained  in  any  of  the  Tolumea  of  Coleridge'a 
writinsa:  it  may  be  found  in  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  No.  117,  to 
which  it  appaan  to  have  been  tranacribcd  from  the  volume  in  which  it  bad  been 
wiittcQ  aa  a  note. 
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done  this,  and  that  the  assurance  of  your  beloved  infant's  bliss  hath 
tempered,  if  not  removed,  the  sense  of  your  own  suffering.  You 
are  then  in  the  very  state  of  mind  in  which  my  prayers,  had  they 
such  power,  would  place  you — and  I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
write  any  thing  worth  your  reading  on  such  a  topic.  But  I  do 
indeed,  from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart,  bless  and  praise  God 
for  his  goodness  to  you  in  your  sorrow,  and  for  the  prepondera- 
ting considerations  which  through  his  blessing  and  the  instructions 
of  his  holy  word,  turn  the  balance,  even  in  the  hour  of  mourning, 
so  much  in  your  favor. 

"  The  history  of  your  beloved  infant  is  very  interesting  to  the 
Christian  observer.  His  physical  sufferings  and  early  death  are 
proofs  of  the  doctrine,  from  which  the  natural  man  is  so  anxious  to 
turn  himself  aside.  The  greater  portion  of  his  earthly  life  has  been 
a  state  of  disease  and  pain — sent  by  Him  who  '  doth  not  afflict 
-willingly,  nor  grieve  the  children  of  men.'     So  much  for  that  ori- 

g'nal  evil  which  comes  into  the  world  witli  every  child  of  Adam, 
e  became  regenerated.  I  cannot  forbear  attributing  much  of 
the  gentleness  and  patience  with  which  he  bore  his  disorder,  to  an 
influence  higher  and  holier  than  mere  natural  temperament  and 
disposition — and  now  he  is  with  the  'spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect* — safe  from  the  sin  and  sorrow  of  this  world,  and  already 
wiser  and  more  illuminated  in  the  only  knowledge  that  shall  not 
'  vanish  away,'  than  the  wisest  of  men  in  this  state — and  happier 
than  the  most  ardent  and  excursive  conceptions  of  the  brightest 
imagination  can  reach  in  thought.  You  have  seen  death  my  be- 
loved   ,  you  have  seen  it  in  your  own  sweet  infant — God 

hath  clothed  *  the  great  Teacher*  in  the  form  the  most  amiable  in 
your  eye,  the  least  repellant,  and  marshalling  the  way  to  everlasting 
peace.  We  cannot,  indeed,  escape  the  humbling  sense  of  the  cor- 
ruption that  brought  death  into  the  world  ;  but  we  are  lifted  from 
it  to  contemplate  the  blessings  of  our  redemption.  While  we  are 
instructed,  in  the  gentlest  manner,  not  to  set  our  affections  on  any 
earthly  treasure,  we  are  raised  beyond  this  world  to  dwell  on  the 
assurance  of  eternal  happiness  in  the  Saviour,  who  *  washed  us 
from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood.*  You  have,  ere  this  time,  com- 
mitted the  earthly  remains  of  your  dear  child  to  the  ground, 
'  earth  to  earth,  dust  to  dust,  ashes  to   ashes.*      Your   dearest 

C ,  the  partner  of  all  your  feelings,  hath  heard  that  sound 

which  no  description  can  convey,  that  tells  us  that  we  have  now 
seen  the  last  of  the  coffin  that  encloses  those  dear  remains.  He 
will  never  forget  that  sound — but  blessed  be  the  mercy  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus,  the  recollection  of  it  will  bid  him  *not  sorrow  as  thev 
who  have  no  hope,*  but  be  satisfied  that  God  has  chastened  and 
coiTected  him  for  his  good — and  that  the  child  whom  'the  Lord 
hath  taken  away,*  is  added  to  the  numbers  without  number  who 
surround  the  throne  of  God  with  praise  forever. 
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"  I  am  but  too  sensible  that  I  can  say  nothing  which  yonr  own 
pious  hearts  and  good  understandings  have  not  said  to  you  much 
more  efficiently  than  in  my  best  days  and  powers  I  ever  could  have 
done.  That  I  do  sympathize  with  your  feelings  under  this  visita- 
tion, you  will  not  need  this  paper  to  tell  you ;  that  I  pray,  earnestly 
pray,  for  the  blessing  and  support  to  you  of  the  God  of  all  consola- 
tion, you  will  believe ;  and  having  thus  endeavoi'ed  to  satisfy  tny  men 
heart  and  sentiments  towards  you,  I  will  bid  adieu  to  the  subject, 
with  my  earnest  and  solemn  supplication  to  the  *  Father  of  Spirits,* 
that  in  all  the  trials  of  life,  it  may  please  him  to  grant  you  the 
same  support,  and  inspire  you  with  the  same  filial  submission  to 
His  holy  will,  that  have  been  vouchsafed  you  in  this  your  first  ex- 

rjrience  of  parental  sorrow.     Believe  me,  with  regard  more  than 
can  express,  your  afiectionate  Father, 

Daniel  Sandford." 


''September  28,  1822. 
"My  much  beloved  Daughter, 

•*  Had  you  not  sent  me  your  last  letter  you  would  have  deprived 
me  of  much.  I  have  read  your  narrative  with  the  deepest  interest. 
I  shall  keep  the  letter  for  future  and  fiequent  perusal.  Highly  as 
I  have  always  thought  of  you  and  your  amiable  husband,  I  esteem 
you  both  still  more  for  the  feeling  and  Christian  conduct  which 
God  enabled  you  to  pursue  under  your  sore  affliction.  I  have  heard 
persons  say,  that  the  loss  of  a  child  is  little  ;  you  know  I  never 
thought  so.  I  remember  my  agony  as  I  watched,  what  to  all  hu- 
man judgment  appeared  the  last  moments  of  my  beloved  Wilhel- 
mina,  when  a  mere  infant.  Your  trial  has  been  much  greater — 
but  you  turn  your  thoughts  from  the  couch  of  an  expiring  mortal 
to  the  scene  of  blessedness  to  which  your  angel  child  is  removed, 
and  are  comforted. 

'*  I  am  anxious  to  hear  how  you  have  borne  the  return  to  Fulhara* 
I  have  no  doubt  your  removal  was  right ;  and  by  the  blessings  of 
€rod,  I  trust  you  have  all  of  you  gained  health  and  strength  by  it; 
but  I  am  likewise  persuaded,  that  it  is  better,  where  it  is  fitting,  to 
remain  on  the  spot,  where  we  have  suffered,  till  wo  are  familiarized 
with  our  loss,  and  can  leave  it  without  anticipating  the  pain  of  com- 
ing back.  Now,  my  ever  beloved  child,  will  you  permit  me  to  so- 
Ucit  you  to  turn  your  mind  and  activity,  with  more  concentrated 
exertion,  to  the  blessings  which  remain  to  you.  I  know  that  the 
thoughts  of  your  dear  departed  child  will  continually  find  their  way 
to  your  heart  and  to  your  eyes.  I  will  whisper  to  you,  that  I  could, 
were  I  to  give  way,  abandon  myself  to  similar  recollections.  No 
day  passes  without  many  a  remembrance  of  my  departed  Ellen — 
and  I  could  sit  for  hours  thinking  of  her,  but  I  am  well  convinced 
that  this  is  an  indulgence  in  which  I  should  restrain  myself;  and  I 
will  ask  of  you,  for  your  own  sake,  to  follow  my  example.     It  was 
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(to  write  with  all  freedom  to  you)  but  a  niglit  ago  tbat  I  woke  myself 
^om  one  of  my  poor  slumbers,  in  a  sort  of  self-expostulation,  and 
repeating,  '  I  cannot  but  remember  such  things  were,  and  were 
most  dear  to  me.'  I  confess  my  weakness  to  you,  and  I  confess 
it  to  be  weakness.  No  one  knows  these  things  but  yourself,  and 
my  dearest  Willie — there  is  a  name  which  I  never  pronounced  but 
to  yourselves.  But  as  I  thus  show  you  how  intensely  I  sympathize 
with  you,  and  as  I  am  far,  far  indeed  from  blaming  you  in  this  mat- 
ter, I  may,  perhaps,  claim  the  privilege  to  warn  you  against  the 
encroachments  of  feelings,  which,  if  unrestrained,  would  alike 
prevent  you  and  me  from  doing  our  duty.  I  know  you  will  forgive 
me,  and  the  more  surely,  that  1  am  well  convinced  we  contemplate 
the  same  interesting  subject  in  the  same  spirit,  a  spirit  of  more, 
thank  God,  than  resignation, — of  such  complete  acquiesencc  in  the 
wisdom  and  mercy  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  that  could  we  recall 
the  objects  of  our  unutterable  affection  with  a  word,  we  would  neith- 
er of  us  speak.  But  we  are,  my  dearest  daughter,  such  weak 
creatures,  that  in  the  very  purity  and  blamelessness  of  the  sentiment, 
there  lurks  the  danger.  Our  recollections  are  tinged  with  no  un- 
dutiful  or  ungrateful  reluctance  against  the  will  of  God,  and  there- 
fore we  do  not  fear  to  allow  them  to  have  their  way — and  yet,  is 
there  no  fear  lest  the  gratification  of  dwelling  on  them,  should  ren- 
der us,  at  times  at  least,  not  so  attentive  as  we  ought  to  be,  to  the 
innumerable  and  unmerited  blessings  which  surround  us,  and  in 
the  midst  of  which  is  our  proper  sphere  of  engagement  1  I  am 
afraid  I  have  not  written  very  clearly  ;  but  no  eye  but  your  own 
or  dearest  Charles'  must  see  this,  and  I  do  not  stop  to  weigh  ex- 
pressions. But  I  will  shut  up  all  with  assuring  you  of  my  confidence 
in  your  piety  and  zeal  to  do  your  duty — and  of  my  deepest,  heorti- 
est  prayers  to  the  Father  of  mercies  and  the  Qod  of  all  consolation, 
that  he  will  so  order  your  hearts  and  minds  by  His  grace,  that  this 
dispensation  may  work  for  good  unto  you  for  Christ's  sake."  —  VoL 
IL  pp.  12— 18. 
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Art.  V. — The  Steam  Engine  familiarly  explained  and  Ulits* 
traied.  By  the  Rev.  Diontsius  Lardner,  L.  L.  D.  Sec- 
ond American,  from  the  Fifth  London  edition.  Philadel- 
phia :  £.  L.  Carey,  &  A.  Hart.    8vo.  pp.  325. 

Ths  application  of  the  Steam  Engine  to  navigation  is  among 
the  proudest  of  the  triumphs  of  human  genius.  Like  many 
other  of  the  most  beautiful  improvements  in  the  mechanic  arts, 
it  is  equally  remarkable  for  the  long  and  patient  industry  with 
which  it  was  sought,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  means  by  which 
it  was  finally  accomplished. 

Although  vague  glimpses  of  the  possibility  of  propelling  ves- 
sels by  steam  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  published  histories  of  the 
earlier  state  of  the  engine,  it  was  not  until  Watt  had  suOceeded 
in  rendering  it  double  acting,  and  in  effecting  a  saving  of  five- 
sixths  of  the  fuel  which  had  formerly  been  necessary,  that  any 
chance  6f  success  in  tlie  attempt  could  be  calculated  upon. 
In  1784,  Watt  completed  his  improvements,  and  gave  the  steam 
engine  the  form  in  which,  with  little  variation,  it  is  used  up  to 
the  present  day.  It  is  from  that  date  that  we  are  to  reckon 
the  time  which  was  occupied  in  bringing  the  engine,  in  a  prac- 
tical form,  into  use  as  a  means  of  improving  navigation.  Had 
any  immediate  progress  been  made  in  the  direction  pointed  out 
by  our  countryman  Evans,  we  might  have  dated  the  beginning 
of  well  grounded  investigations  with  his  invention  of  the  high 
pressure  engine.  It  is  to  be  recorded,  to  his  high  honor,  that 
he  not  only  saw  the  advantage  to  be  derived,  in  certain  cases, 
from  the  use  of  steam  of  high  pressure,  but  ascertained  the  mode 
of  rendering  the  engine  of  universal  application,  by  impelling 
the  piston  in  both  directions,  at  a  date  as  early  as  Watt  did. 
Evans'  form  of  engine,  however,  remained  in  model  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  the  condensing  engine  had  been  applied 
successfully  to  navigation,  before  he  had  made  more  than  a 
smgle  experiment  in  reference  to  the  same  object.  This  experi- 
ment is  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over,  although  it  was  not 
followed  by  any  important  consequences.  Evans,  who  was  by 
profession  a  mill-wright,  and  whose  attention  was  almost  exclo- 
uvely  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  gprist  mills,  which  at 
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one  time  formed  so  important  a  part  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States,  was  employed  by  the  Corporation 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  1801,  to  build  a  dredging  machine. 
He  proposed  to  work  this  by  the  high  pressure  engine,  of  which 
he  was  the  inventor ;  instead  of  conveying  his  engine  to  the 
river  Delaware,  and  placing  it  in  a  vessel  already  afloat,  he 
built  both  engine  and  vessel  at  his  works,  situated  more  than  a 
mile  from  the  water.  The  apparatus  being  completed,  was 
mounted  on  wheels,  to  which  motion  was  given  by  the  engine, 
and  was  thus  impelled  through  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  upon 
the  very  principle  which  is  now  universally  adopted  in  locomo- 
tive engines.  Upon  reaching  the  water,  and  launching  his  ves- 
sel, he  placed  paddles  on  the  circumference  of  two  of  the  wheels, 
and  by  their  action  conveyed  his  apparatus  to  the  place  where 
it  was  to  be  ased. 

It  is  due  to  Watt  himself  to  state  that  he  was  well  aware  that 
his  engine  was  capable  of  application  to  navigation,  and  that 
he  had  in  view  the  very  method  by  which  success  was  finally 
obtained.  But,  a  resident  of  an  inland  town,  and  continually 
occupied  in  other  modes  of  bringing  his  invention  into  use,  he 
thought  of  no  other  case  than  that  of  canal  navigation,  and  did 
not  see  in  that  a  sufficient  degree  of  utility  to  warrant  his  diverting 
his  attention  from  matters  of  more  obvious  importance. 

England  possesses  few  rivers  of  any  importance,  and  tlie 
largest  of  them  are  navigable  for  but  sliort  distances.  Her  in- 
ternal navigable  communications  were  therefore  principally  con- 
fined to  canals,  and  in  these  the  use  of  steam  is  attended  with 
great  practical  inconvenience.  In  the  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  inducements  to  apply  steam  to  navigation  were 
strong  and  powerful.  From  the  harbor  of  Newport  to  tlie 
frontier  of  Florida,  the  early  limit  of  our  national  jurisdiction, 
the  coast  is  faced  by  islands  and  peninsulas,  within  which  lie 
land-locked  sounds,  bays,  and  arms  of  the  sea,  affording  a  safe 
navigation,  but  one  liable  to  great  delay  from  the  very  circum- 
stance to  which  its  security  is  owing.  Intersecting  the  line 
of  coast  communication,  at  the  angle  where  the  Hudson  dis- 
charges itself,  is  another  line  of  navigation,  furnished  by  the 
deep  channel  of  that  river ;  a  channel  which  turns  or  penetrates 
all  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  Appalachian  groupe,  and  extends 
one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  the  ocean.  At  no  great  dis- 
tance to  the  north.  Lake  Champlain  opens  a  communication  of 
similar  character,  and  for  nearly  an  equal  distance. 

It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  speak  of  the  judicious  and  im- 
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portaDt  public  works  which  have  been  planned  and  executed, 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  and  completing  this  grand  outline 
of  communication  parallel  to  the  coast,  which  nature  herself  has 
pointed  out.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  at  the  present  moment,  it 
is  possible  to  embark  on  the  frontier  of  Canada,  in  latitude  45"^, 
and  proceed  to  Beaufort,  N.  C,  a  few  minutes  north  of  the  34th 
degree,  without  change  of  vessel,  or  exposure  to  the  dangers  of 
the  ocean. 

Magnificent  as  this  communication  is,  it  is  far  inferior  in  its 
extent  and  value,  to  that  laid  open  to  the  use  of  steam,  in  the 
Mississippi  and  its  numerous  tributaries.  The  valley  of  this 
&ther  of  waters,  fi*om  Pittsburgh  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Yellowstone  on  the  other,  and  from  the  Falls  of  St.  An- 
thony to  the  Balize,  is  intersected  in  every  direction  by  streams 
deep  and  steady  in  their  course,  and  yet  so  rapid  as  to  be  inac- 
cessible to  an  ascending  trade,  by  means  either  of  the  sail  or  the 
,oar.  Yet  this  vast  region  is  already  partially  occupied  by  a 
population,  which,  although  sparse  and  scattered,  has  carried 
with  it  from  its  earlier  seats,  a  taste  for  the  comforts  of  civilized 
liie,  together  with  a  relish  for  the  luxuries  of  foreign  growth  and 
European  manufacture.  These  could  be  supplied  by  no  other 
means  yet  discovered,  besides  the  steamboat ;  and  it  is  in  this 
region  that  steam  navigation,  if  less  perfect  than  in  countries 
where  the  practice  of  the  arts  is  more  advanced,  has  already 
reached  its  greatest  development  The  number  of  steamboats 
which,  at  the  present  day,  navigate  the  Missbsippi  and  it^ 
branches,  is  probably  greater  than  that  of  all  those  of  the  oth:/r 
parts  of  the  globe  united. 

The  importance  of  steam  navigation  to  the  Atlantic  States 
alone,  was  sufficient  to  draw  the  attention  of  Americar>  engi- 
neers, even  before  civilized  settlements  had  been  pushpfd  to  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  long  antecedent  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  itumsey  and  Fitch  were/the  first  to 
attempt  the  construction  of  steamboats.  Both  of  /diem  applied 
great  ingenuity,  and  exhibited  no  little  mechanical  genius. 
Both,  however,  performed  their  experiments  b/fore  the  steam 
engine  had  been  perfected  by  Watt,  and  wero^  in  consequence 
compelled  to  confine  tlieir  views  to  the  use  of4n  instrument  very 
ill  fitted  for  their  object.  Fitch  indeed,  coiLunued  his  researches 
after  he  learned  that  Watt  had  not  only  /^ven  a  double  action 
to  the  piston  of  the  engine,  but  had  contt^ved  the  means  of  ren- 
dering its  reciprocating  motion  continuov[s  and  rotary.  That  the 
former  part  of  Watt's  invention  wou)Q  be  of  value  in  the  plan 
NO.  v. — VOL.  ni.  9 
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he  had  proposed  for  using  the  single  acting  engine,  he  had  the 
sagacity  to  perceive,  and  to  desire  to  profit  by,  but  of  the  all 
important  facilities  afforded  by  the  production  of  a  rotary  mo- 
tion, he  either  was  incapable  of  judging,  or  found  it  too  late  to 
avail  himself. 

In  Great  Britain  the  attempts  at  navigation  by  steam  imme- 
di"  (ely  followed  the  completion  of  Wall's  improvements.  We 
extract  the  history  of  these  attempts  from  an  American  work: 

"  Next  in  order  of  time  to  Fitch  and  Kumsey,  we  find  Miller 
of  Dalswinton  in  Scotland.  This  ingenious  gentlemen  had,  as  early 
as  1787,  turned  his  attention  to  substitutes  for  the  common  oar, 
and  planned  a  triple  vessel  propelled  by  wheels,  finding  that 
wheels  could  not  be  made  to  revolve  with  sufficient  rapidity  by  men 
working  upon  a  crank,  the  idea  of  applying  a  steam  engine  was 
suggested  by  one  of  his  friends,  and  an  engineer  of  the  name  of 
Symington,  employed  by  him,  to  put  the  idea  into  practice.  Tho 
vessel  was  double,  being  an  experimental  pleasure  boat  on  tho 
lake  in  his  grounds  at  Dalswinton.  The  trial  was  so  satisfactory, 
that  Miller  was  induced  to  build  a  vessel  sixty  feet  in  length. 
This  vessel  was  also  double,  and  it  is  asserted,  that  it  was  moved 
by  its  engine  upon  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canals,  at  the  rate  of  seven 
miles  an  hour.  The  boat,  the  wheels,  and  the  engine,  were,  however, 
HO  badly  proportioned  to  each  other,  that  the  paddles  were  contin- 
ually breaking,  and  the  vessel  suffered  so  much  from  the  strain  of 
the  machinery  as  to  be  in  danger  of  sinking;  and  Miller  found  it 
unsafe  to  venture  into  any  navigation  of  greater  depth  than  the 
canal.  The  apparatus  was  therefore  removed  and  laid  up,  and 
here  the  experiments  of  Miller  ceased.  He  himself  appears  cvi- 
il<3nt]y  to  have  considered  this  experiment  as  an  absolute  failure, 
and  ascribed  the  blame  to  the  engineer." 

•  ••••••• 

"  Tltc  Earl  of  Stanhope  in  1793  revived  tho  project  of  Gene- 
vols,  for  an  apparatus  similar  to  the  feet  of  a  duck.  It  was  placed, 
in  1795,  in  a  boat  furnished  with  a  powerful  engine.  Ho  was, 
bowrvcr,  vnable  to  obtain  a  velocity  greater  than  three  miles  per 

•  ••  ••••• 

*•  1;  "hjis  Won  statcid  that  Symington  was  employed  by  Miller  of 

l>akvni:4«  a*  his  engineer;  we  have  now  to  record  an  attempt 

mwii    »n  \an  under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Dundas  of  Kerse. 

ffillff"-  viiv*  appiMU*  to  have  been  directed  to  the  navigation  of 

TivcTA  m  wTMrios,  if  not  to  that  of  the  sea  itself.     Symington,  on 

tho  iimen'  nx-wi^^Q*  limited  himself  to  the  drawing  of  boats  upon 

acniL.     Tw^is^iwrinent  was  made  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  ca- 

mib.  tBtiB'  wttfr  w«s«  drawn  at  the  rate  of  no  more  than  three 
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aod  a  half  miles  per  hour,  which  did  not  answer  the  expectations 
of  hb  patron,  and  the  attempt  was  abandoned.  During  this  at- 
tempt Symington  asserts  that  he  was  visited  by  Fulton,  who  stated 
to  him  the  great  value  such  an  invention  would  have  in  America ; 
and,  by  his  account,  took  copious  notes.  In  the  attempt  he  thus 
makes  to  claim  for  himself  the  merit  of  Fulton's  subsequent  suc- 
cess, he  is  defeated  by  the  clear  and  conclusive  evidence,  which 
Fulton  exhibited  in  a  court  of  law,  of  his  having  submitted  a  plan, 
analacrous  to  that  he  afterwards  carried  into  effect,  to  Lord  Stan- 
hope,  in  1795,  six  years  prior  to  this  experiment  of  Symington ; 
and  a  comparison  of  the  draught  of  Symington's  boat,  which  is 
still  extant,  with  the  boats  constructed  by  Fulton,  furnishes  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  latter  borrowed  no  valuable  ideas  from 
the  former." 

During  this  time  the  attention  of  intelligent  persons  in  the 
United  States  continued  to  be  directed  to  the  object  of  our  con- 
sideration. Those  who  are  most  worthy  of  note  are  Livingston, 
Stevens  of  Hoboken,  and  Roosevelt.  All  of  these  gentlemen  ap- 
plied the  resources  of  talent,  ingenuity,  and  fortune  to  the  enter- 
prize  ;  nor  were  they  content  with  trusting  to  their  own  genius, 
but  sought  the  aid  of  the  most  distinguished  engineers,  which 
the  rarity  of  that  profession  in  the  United  States  at  that  epoch, 
placed  within  their  reach.  Among  these  it  is  sufficient  to  name 
Brunei,  who,  in  another  field,  has  since  earned  for  himself  a  re- 
putation second  to  none.  It  is  enough  to  name  the  block-mak- 
ing machinery,  and  the  tunnel  beneath  the  river  Thames,  to 
show  what  powers  of  mind  were  brought  to  the  consideration  of 
this  question,  by  that  distinguished  engineer. 

At  the  present  day,  when  we  sec  the  steam  engine  used  in  pro- 
pelling boats,  by  a  method  the  most  obvious  and  apparently  self- 
evident,  we  are  at  loss  to  imagine  how  it  happened  that  so  much 
of  time,  money,  and  the  most  elevated  talent,  should  have  for 
years  been  expended  in  vain.  The  solution,  however,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  confession  of  Chancellor  Livingston  himself,  who 
stated,  after  steamboats  were  in  successful  operation,  that  neither 
his  mind,  nor  that  of  his  associates,  was  prepared  to  admit,  that 
an  object  so  desirable  and  so  important,  could  possibly  be  effect- 
ed by  simple  means. 

Livingston  was  appointed,  on  the  accession  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
to  the  Presidency,  to  the  situation  of  Minister  to  the  consular 
government  of  France.  This  appointment  put  an  end  to  his 
active  agency  in  the  discovery  of  the  means  of  using  steam  in 
navigation.  It,  however,  was  attended  with  a  result  even  more 
ioiportant  than  could  probably  have  been  attained  by  his  own 
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exertions.  Domiciliated  in  the  Tamily  of  Joel  Barlow,  then 
siding  at  Paris,  he  met  with  Fulton.  This  engineer,  since  so 
justly  celebrated,  was  at  that  moment  dancing  attendance  upost 
the  French  Bureaux^with  a  plan  for  destroy  ing  the  naval  suprem- 
acy of  Great  Britain.  He  had,  however,  some  years  biefore, 
directed  his  attention  to  steam  navigation,  and  we  have  cited  a 
correspondence  he  had  on  the  subject  with  Earl  Stanhope.  On 
entering  into  conversation  with  Fulton,  Livingston  was  instantly 
struck  with  the  soundness  of  his  views,  and  forthwith  made  pro- 
posals to  him  to  join  in  an  attempt  to  construct  a  boat  for  the 
navigation  of  the  Hudson,  by  steam,  in  conformity  with  the  con- 
ditions of  a  grant  of  exclusive  privilege,  to  which  Livingston  was 
entitled  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Fulton  immediately  suggested  that  it  would  not  do  to  trust  to 
the  mere  ingenuity  or  theoretic  skill  of  either  of  them,  but  that 
it  was  indispensable  that  experiments  should  be  carefully  made, 
upon  all  the  methods  of  any  promise  which  had  been  proposed 
up  to  that  time,  or  which  had  occurred  to  Livingston  or  himself. 

These  experiments  were  made  by  Fulton,  in  the  summer  of 
1802,  and  were,  although  performed  with  models  of  small  size, 
extremely  varied  in  manner,  and  in  the  description  of  the  ma- 
chinery. The  result  of  the  whole  was,  that  the  method  he  had 
himself  proposed  to  Earl  Stanhope,  namely,  that  of  a  wheel  with 
paddles  or  floats,  and  similar  in  form  to  an  undershot  mill-wheel, 
produced  the  most  advantageous  effects.  This  inference  of  Ful- 
ton has,  in  opposition  to  many  apparently  well-founded  theoretic 
opinions,  been  fully  confirmed  by  all  succeeding  observation* 
One  single  modification  of  the  original  wheel  has  been  found  to 
be  a  valuable  improvement.  All  others  have,  after  sufficient 
trial,  been  discarded ;  and,  finally,  the  researches  of  Barlow,  in 
which  sound  science  has  been  united  with  the  most  careful  ob- 
servation of  facts,  have  decided  that  Fulton  had  from  the  very  first 
seized,  and  that  not  from  accident,  but  in  pursuance  of  the  most 
sound  induction,  upon  the  method  which  is  superior  to  any  that 
has  yet  been  suggested. 

This  apparatus  for  propulsion  being  thus  decided  upon,  it  re- 
mained to  inquire  how  it  was  to  be  connected  with  the  engine 
which  was  to  give  it  motion.  The  method  which  occurred  to 
Fulton  was  of  the  simplest  and  most  effectual  character.  Re- 
move, said  he,  the  fly-wheel  of  Watt's  engine,  lengthen  the  axle 
of  the  crank,  until  it  extends  beyond  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in 
which  it  is  placed,  and  adapt  to  its  extremities  two  paddle-wheels. 

This  idea  was  fortliwith  acted  upon ;  a  vessel  fifty  feet  in  length 
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was  constructed  upon  the  Seine,  and  furifisbM  A^ith  an  engine 
and  paddle-wheels.  The  experiments  perforjh^d  with  this  ves- 
sel were  satisfactory,  and  it  was  immediately  determined  .^bat  the 
necessary  steps  should  be  taken  to  construct  a  steamboat  o/far$e 
size  upon  the  Hudson.  *  '    - 

At  that  time  no  work-shops  existed  in  the  United  States  whence  • 
a  proper  engine  could  be  obtained,  and  the  state  of  this  art  in 
France  was,  as  it  still  is,  even  more  backward  than  in  America. 
It  was  therefore  resolved,  to  have  recourse  to  the  works  of  Watt 
and  Bolton,  at  Soho  near  Birmingham.  Fulton  therefore,  who 
had  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  these  distinguished  artists,  and  was  on 
terms  of  confidential  intercourse  with  Watt,  immediately  entered 
into  correspondence  with  them,  and  transmitted  a  sketch  of  an 
engine  adapted  to  the  object  he  had  in  view.  He  did  not,  as  he 
states,  inform  Watt  what  was  his  actual  design,  but  contented 
himself  with  the  general  intimation  that  it  was  to  be  applied  to  a 
purpose  for  which  a  new  form  was  indispensable.  This  first  en- 
gine of  Fulton  had  a  most  powerful  influence  on  the  subsequent 
practice  both  of  America  and  Europe.  A  brief  description  of 
it  may  not,  therefore,  be  without  interest. 

The  cylinder  being  of  the  usual  form  and  proportions,  the  con- 
denser was  made  of  equal  diameter  with  it ;  instead  of  being  no 
more  than  half,  as  had  been  the  usual  practice.  The  capacity  of 
the  latter  was  thus  increased  four-fold.  He  was  thus  enabled  to 
dispense  with  the  cold  water  cistern,  which  would  have  loaded 
his  vessel  with  an  useless  weight.  The  water  of  condensation 
was  supplied  by  a  vertical  pipe,  which  he  proposed  to  pass  through 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Instead  of  the  usual  form  of  parallel 
motion  and  working  beam,  he  adapted  a  cross-head  to  the  pis- 
ton rod,  from  which  two  beams  were,  as  it  were,  suspended,  one 
of  them  hanging  on  each  side  of  the  cylinder.  These  beams  he 
made  in  the  form  of  a  x-  He  adopted  this  shape  in  order  that 
be  might  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  ofl*  the  motion  of  the 
crank,  at  pleasure,  either  from  the  horizontal  or  the  vertical  arm 
of  the  beam,  and  thus  might  be  enabled  to  place  the  axle  of  the 
paddle-wheels  at  any  height  which  he  should  find  best  adapted 
to  the  sixe  of  the  wheels,  and  the  buoyancy  of  the  vessel.  This 
arrangement  was,  obviously,  necessary  only  in  the  first  boat  he 
should  construct,  and  until  he  should  by  experiment  have  deter- 
mined the  best  position  and  diameter  to  give  to  his  wheels. 

The  engine  as  it  came  from  Europe,  and  was  first  used,  h%t\ 
a  parallel  motion,  but  in  the  repairs  to  which  the  vessel  wassub- 

9* 
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jected,  the  endstoT-lhe^ross  head  were  made  to  work  in  guides, 
and  the  pa>ellel  ^tion  was  removed. 

As  Fn]toi^^meant  to  limit  the  velocity  to  which  he  first  aspired, 
at/i4»lnQre'tlian  was  absolutely  necessary  to  fulfil  the  conditions 
r^qijrped  to  secure  the  exclusive  grant  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
'Jie'saw  that  the  motion  of  the  paddle-wheels  was  not  sufiiciently 
rapid  to  ensure  regularity.  He  therefore  added  a  fly-wheel  to 
the  engine,  which  was  driven  by  a  wheel  on  the  axle  of  the 
crank,  turning  a  pinion  of  half  its  own  diameter.  This  is  men- 
tioned to  show  the  great  care  with  which  Fulton  had  considered 
the  subject ;  for  at  these  low  velocities  a  fly-wheel  is  almost  abso- 
lutely necessary,  although  it  ceases  to  be  of  any  value  when  the 
speed  is  increased. 

Among  the  workmen  who  were  sent  out  from  Soho  to 
put  up  this  engine  was  one  of  the  name  of  Bell.  He  speedi- 
ly returned  to  Europe,  and  was,  after  some  years  of  firuit- 
less  endeavors  to  obtain  funds,  the  first  who  constructed  a  suc- 
cessful steamboat  in  Great  Britain.  The  engine  of  thb  vessel 
was  an  exact  copy  of  that  of  Fulton,  with  the  exception  that  the 
vertical  branch  of  the  two  suspended  beams  was  suppressed,  and 
the  motion  of  the  crank  taken  oflf  from  the  end  of  the  beam  op- 
posite to  that  connected  with  the  piston  rod.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  which  more  than  any  other  establishes  the  value  of  Fulton's 
experiment,  that  this  identical  form,  without  change  or  modifica- 
tion of  any  real  importance,  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  steamers  of  Great  Britain,  and  was  seen  but  a  few 
days  since  in  three  of  them  in  the  harbor  of  New  York.  It  is 
wholly  and  essentially  diflerent  from  that  used  by  Stanhope,  Miller 
or  Symington,  or  from  that  subsequently  adopted  by  Fulton  him- 
self. The  inference  is  direct,  that  the  steam  navigation  of  Great 
Britain  was  not  improved  by  gradual  steps  from  the  earlier  im- 
perfect experiments,  but  adopted,  from  the  first  dawn  of  its  success, 
the  plans  of  Fulton ;  while  he  had  in  no  respect  imitated  those 
earlier  experimenters,  but  modified  the  original  engine  of  Watt 
to  a  form  consistent  with  his  own  views. 

The  modification  which  the  engineers  of  Great  Britain  have 
given  to  this  form,  is  no  more  than  to  increase  the  relation  of  the 
diameter  to  the  stroke  of  the  piston.  The  object  intended  by 
them  in  this  change  was  to  increase  the  power  of  the  engine, 
witiiout  a  material  increase  of  the  space  it  occupied,  and  thus  to 
enable  them  to  include  the  whole  apparatus  under  the  deck  of  the 
vessel.  To  this  subject  we  shall  return  hereafter.  The  engines 
used  in  the  steam  navigation  of  the  United -States,  present  far  less 
resemblance  to  the  original  apparatus  of  Fulton,  than  do  those  of 
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Great  Britain.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  verj'  great  changes 
iie  himself  made  in  his  second  vessel,  and  partly  to  there  being  at 
least  one  other  person  equally  original  with  himself. 

We  have  spoken  of  Stevens  of  Hoboken  as  having  been  con- 
cerned with  Livingston  in  attempts  to  apply  steam  to  naviga- 
tion. His  efforts  were  not  limited  to  the  duration  of  this  part- 
nership, but  were  applied,  both  before  its  formation,  and  after 
its  close,  to  this  important  object.  It  thus  happened,  that  after 
many  attempts  of  greater  or  less  promise,  he  was  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  a  steamboat,  at  the  very  time  that  Fulton  was 
occupied  in  fitting  his  English  engine  to  his  first  vessel ;  and 
although  Stevens  was  not  ready  to  make  an  experiment  as  early 
as  Fulton,  no  more  than  a  week  or  two  had  elapsed,  from  the 
date  of  Fulton's  first  voyage  to  Albany,  before  Stevens  also  had 
a  boat  in  motion  upon  the  Hudson. 

Fulton  had,  as  we  have  seen,  dispensed  with  the  parallel 
motion,  in  the  repairs  of  his  first  vessel.  In  his  second,  he  sup- 
pressed the  working  beams  altogether,  and  used  the  connecting 
rods,  by  which  they  had  been  suspended  in  his  English  engine, 
to  give  motion  directly  to  the  crank.  The  space  occupied  by 
the  engine  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  the  room  it  took  up  in  the 
vessel,  was  thus  diminished  one-half;  a  feature  of  no  little  im- 
portance. 

Stevens  did  not  perceive  that  any  changes  were  required  in 
the  usual  form  of  Watt's  engine,  in  order  to  adopt  it  to  naviga- 
tion, of  any  thing  like  the  extent  which  Fulton  had  considered 
as  necessary.  His  engine,  therefore,  differed  no  more  from  its 
prototype  than  was  required  by  the  mere  fact  of  its  being  situ- 
ated on  ship  board.  The  working  beam  still  occupied  the 
highest  position  in  the  engine,  and  was  connected  to  the  pis- 
ton rods  by  a  parallel  motion  ;  the  connecting  rod  was  rather 
increased  than  diminished  in  its  relative  length,  and  in  fact  no- 
thing may  be  considered  as  being  required  to  fit  the  engine  of 
Watt  for  Stevens'  purpose,  than  to  substitute  two  paddle-wheels 
for  the  fly. 

High  as  were  the  merits  of  Stevens,  and  fully  as  he  may  deserve 
to  share  with  Fulton  in  the  praises  due  for  bringing  this  long  sought 
for  application  of  the  steam  engine  to  a  successful  issue,  we  are  by 
no  means  prepared  to  say,  that  the  world  would  have  granted  him 
the  meed,  had  Fulton  failed.  Stevens  had  for  twenty  years,  to  the 
injury  of  a  once  ample  fortune,  and  with  a  loss  of  his  reputation  for 
sound  judgment,  been  engaged  in  ineffectual  attempts ;  and  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  public  would  have  believed  the 
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evidence  of  its  senses  in  his  fayor.  It  was  also  to  be  feared, 
that,  without  the  encouragements  which  a  belief  in  his  success 
would  have  created,  he  had  not  the  means  of  pursuing  his  object 
beyond  the  experimental  vessel.  Fulton,  on  the  other  hand, 
came  fresh  into  the  contest  The  world  had  not  yet  stigmatised 
him  as  a  projector,  and  he  was  backed  by  the  capital  of  Living- 
ston, which  could  hardly  be  considered  as  at  all  impaired  by  his 
previous  efforts. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  the  public  mind  been  satis6ed  by 
Fulton^s  experiment  that  navigation  by  steam  was  not  merely 
a  feasible  project,  but  actually  successful  in  practice,  than  all 
the  hoarded  and  concealed  resources  accumulated  by  Stevens, 
came  into  active  usefulness.  In  his  various  experiments  he  had 
formed  a  valuable  collection  of  the  tools,  implements,  and  ma- 
chinery necessary  for  constructing  engines ;  train^  to  practical 
usefulness  a  number  of  artisans ;  and  instructed  several  youthful 
and  enterprising  engineers.  Although  the  approach  of  age 
was  likely  to  diminish,  as  it  actually  did,  his  own  direct  useful- 
ness, he  had  provided  the  material  instruments,  instructed  tbe 
operative  mechanics,  and  called  into  exercise  the  intellectual 
endowments,  which  were  required  to  form  a  new  branch  of  na- 
tional industry*.  Being  speedily  compelled  to  withdraw  from 
the  waters  of  the  Hudson  by  the  exclusive  grant  to  Fulton  and 
Livingston,  he  sent  his  vessel  to  Philadelphia  by  sea,  and  thus 
was  the  first  to  navigate  the  ocean  by  steam.  The  further  ad- 
vancement of  the  art  he  had  thus  been  instrumental  in  creating, 
was  left  to  younger  hands. 

The  circumstances  of  the  first  voyage  of  Fulton  upon  the 

Hudson,  have  been  often  recited ;  and  the  long  contests  which 

ensued  between  him  and  various  competitors,  and  which  embit- 

tercil  the  closing  scenes  of  his  life,  are  well  known.     The  pre- 

Mmtions  which  he  had  made  for  the  navigation  of  the  ocean  at 

;V  time  of  his  decease,  are  less  familiar  to  the  public.     He  had, 

)i^  hb  success  in  river  navigation  was  assured,  turned  his  at- 

««Kvn  to  that  of  more  stormy  waters.     As  a  step  to  the  open 

<M»  I  vMi^r  Island  Sound  presented  itself  as  well  suited  for  experi- 

«Kiii ;  .md  acting  as  the  engineer  of  a  company  which  had  pur- 

•««ik.^>i  ih^*  right  of  navigating  so  much  of  that  estuary  as  lies 

»«iHMi  iIk'  liuuts  of  the  State  of  New  York,  he  planned  a  vessel 

•  •Hvt>  ^  tN  cuIUhI  by  his  own  name.     Abandoning  the  skiff-like 

.»af»*  %%lu\h  his  prt»vious  vessels  had  borne,  he  conformed  more 

.v...i*  .0  tiK*  usual  shape  of  sea-going  vessels,  and  to  the  estab- 

t>*jvu  i«(4e»o4*  uaval  architecture.     His  first  vessel  had,  at  the 
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time  of  the  original  experiment,  a  velocity  of  four  miles  per 
hour,  and  this  he  increased  to  five,  by  slight  modifications  in 
the  workini^  of  the  encrine.  A  farther  increase  to  six  miles  per 
hour,  was  made  in  the  boats  which  he  placed  upon  the  Hudson. 
In  the  vessel  intended  for  the  navigation  of  the  Sound,  he  resolv- 
ed to  attempt  a  speed  of  nine  miles  per  hour. 

Confirmed  in  his  hopes  by  the  performance  of  this  vessel,  he 
commenced  the  constniction  of  one,  which,  under  some  induce- 
ments held  out  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  he  proposed  to  send 
to  St.  Petersburgh.  His  death  intervened  before  this  vessel 
was  finished,  and  want  of  funds  compelled  his  associates  to  alter 
the  destination  of  the  vessel,  and  thus,  instead  of  visiting  Russia 
under  the  name  of  '*  the  Emperor  Alexander,'^  she  was  placed 
on  Long  Island  Sound,  under  the  name  of  '^  the  Connecticut." 

The  great  and  surpassing  merit  of  Fulton  consisted  not  so 
much  in  absolute  originality,  as  in  the  skill  with  which  he  availed 
himself  of  all  the  theoretic  knowledge  of  the  day,  and  applied  it 
to  practical  purposes.  He  had,  upon  tlie  principles  then  re- 
ceived, formed  for  himself  rules  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
combine  an  engine  of  known  power  with  a  vessel  of  given  di- 
mensions, in  such  a  manner,  as  to  obtain  the  velocity  he  desired* 
And  in  no  instance  did  he  fail  of  success.  But  the  received 
theories  were  founded  upon  limited  experience,  and  the  generali- 
xation  was  extended  beyond  the  limit  which  the  facts  warranted. 
The  rules  which  he  had  investigated,  although  true  in  all  the 
instances  to  which  be  attempted  to  apply  them,  cease  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  higher  velocities.  It  is  fortunate  that  they  are  so ; 
for  Fulton,  in  strict  conformitv  with  all  which  was  then  known 
of  the  laws  of  fluid  resistance,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
nine  nautical  miles  was  the  highest  degree  of  speed  that  it  would 
ever  be  expedient  to  give  to  a  steamboat.  All  speed  beyond 
that  limit,  he  inferred,  would  be  attended  with  a  cost  which 
would  far  exceed  the  probable  advantage ;  nay,  that  a  very  small 
increase  of  velocity  beyond  nine  knots  per  hour,  would  require 
such  increase  in  the  dimensions  of  engine  and  boiler,  together 
with  such  enormous  consumption  of  fuel,  that  no  vessel  would 
be  able  to  carry  them. 

In  this  respect,  Fulton  may  be  likened  to  Columbus,  for,  as 
the  laUer,  misled  by  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  his  age,  died 
without  knowing  that  he  had  discovered  a  new  world,  and  with- 
out the  means  of  anticipating  the  vast  results  which  were  to  flow 
from  his  brilliant  enterpriie ;  so  the  former,  trusting  to  tlie  scien- 
tific theories  of  his  cotemporaries,  believed  that  he  had  reached 
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the  utmost  limit  of  his  invention^  and  died  withoat  being  aware 
how  far  space  and  time  were  to  be  vanquished  by  the  followers 
in  his  footsteps.  Nor  were  they  unlike  in  other  respects;  both 
were  treated  as  visionaries  until  the  success  of  their  projects  was 
established,  and  yet,  when  this  was  the  case,  the  very  simplicity 
of  the  principles  by  which  they  had  been  directed,  was  made 
use  of  as  an  argument  to  rob  them  not  only  of  the  fame,  but  of 
the  pecuniary  reward,  to  which  they  were  entitled.  To  both, 
an  impartial  posterity  is  now  awarding  the  meed  of  praise  which, 
when  living,  was  denied  them. 

Fulton  was  not  alone  in  this  error.  Although  it  is  now 
well  known  in  the  United  States,  by  positive  experiment,  that 
the  received  theory  is  in  fault  at  the  higher  velocities,  it  is  still 
gravely  stated  in  scientific  works,  that  the  power  of  an  engine 
to  propel  a  given  boat,  must  be  increased  in  as  high  a  ratio  as 
the  cube  of  the  velocity ;  and  that  to  perform  a  given  distance 
at  an  increased  speed,  will  demand  an  expenditure  of  fuel  pro- 
portioned to  the  square  of  the  velocity.  Nor  do  many  of  the 
engineers  of  Europe,  even  up  to  the  present  day,  venture  to 
question  this  result ;  in  compliance  with  which,  no  attempt  seems 
to  have  been  made  by  them,  until  very  recently,  to  obtain 
velticities  greater  than  nine  nautical  miles  per  hour. 

Nothing,  in  fact,  can  be  less  perfect  than  the  theories  which 
have  been  laid  down  by  men  pretending  to  science,  nay,  really 
possessing  both  mathematical  and  physical  knowledge,  in  rela- 
tion not  only  to  the  resistance  of  fluids,  and  the  motion  of  vessels 
in  them,  but  even  as  respects  the  more  simple  case  of  the  action 
of  the  steam  engine  itself.  It  is  foreign  to  our  present  object  to 
show  in  what  manner  the  received  theories  have  been  found  to 
differ  from  the  results  of  observation  in  our  American  steam- 
boats. It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  state,  that  a  compari- 
son of  the  rate  of  motion  of  numerous  vessels,  has  established 
conclusively,  that  so  far  from  their  being  a  constant  relation  be- 
tween the  velocity  of  a  vessel  and  that  of  the  paddles  by  which 
she  is  propelled,  the  difference  between  ihese  two  velocities  is  a 
constant  quantity.  It  would  appear  to  follow  from  this,  that 
every  increase  in  the  velocity  of  the  wheels  would  be  attended 
with  an  equal  increase  in  the  velocity  of  the  vessel,  and  that  the 
expenditure  of  fuel  will  increase  more  rapidly  in  the  lower  than 
in  the  higher  velocities  of  a  steamboat. 

Up  to  the  time  that  the  exclusive  grant  to  Fulton  was  de- 
clared to  be  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  the  celerity  of  the  vesseb  belonging  to  the  privileged 
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company  did  not  exceed  eight  miles  an  hour,  through  the  water, 
and  the  average  passages  to  Albany  were  eighteen  hours.  On  the 
Delaware  on  the  other  hand,  an  active  competition  was  frequently 
going  on,  between  companies  contending  for  a  preference  in  the 
conveyance  of  passengers.  In  these  contests,  the  son  of  Stevens  of 
Hoboken,  who  had  been  carefully  trained  as  an  engineer  by  his 
father,  was  gradually  forming  himself  for  the  struggle  which  was 
about  to  open  on  the  Hudson.  No  sooner  had  the  navigation 
of  the  latter  river  been  laid  open  than  numerous  companies  were 
formed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opening.  Vessels  resembling 
in  their  speed  and  structure  those  of  Fulton,  but  of  inferior  cost, 
lighter  and  less  expensive  to  maintain,  were  placed  in  opposition 
to  those  of  the  privileged  company.  An  attempt  to  convey 
passengers  in  tow-boats  followed,  and  were  it  possible,  by  supe- 
riority of  comfort  and  convenience,  to  counteract  the  innate  de* 
sire  to  be  first  in  a  contest  of  speed,  these  must  have  been  suc- 
cessful. It  was,  however,  speedily  seen,  that  the  great  object  to 
be  sought  was  that  of  making  the  passage  from  Albany  to  New 
York,  between  sunrise  and  sunset.  The  first  vessel  by  which 
this  feat  was  attempted  was  the  Sun.  This  vessel  was  furnished 
with  an  engine  on  the  principle  of  Wolf,  in  which,  by  means  of 
two  cylinders,  the  properties  of  the  high  pressure  and  condens- 
ing engine  were  united ;  the  steam  acting  in  the  first  cylinder  by 
Its  absolute  tension,  in  the  second  by  its  expansive  force.  The 
Sun,  however,  failed  in  accomplishing  the  object,  and  her  pas- 
sages were  usually  prolonged  into  the  night. 

At  this  moment  Robert  L.  Stevens  placed  on  the  Hudson 
River  a  vessel,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  New  Philadelphia, 
had  been  constructed  at  Hoboken  for  the  navigation  of  the  De- 
laware. The  attempt  in  which  the  Sun  had  failed  was  readily 
accomplished,  and  the  practicability  of  making  the  passage  to 
Albany  by  daylight  established.  Stevens,  however,  was  not 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  rapid  passage 
he  had  shown  to  be  practicable.  Two  other  vessels,  the  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Victory,  were  placed  in  competition  with  him  ; 
and  the  New  Philadelphia  was  in  her  turn  overcome  in  the  trial 
of  speed.  This  defeat  was  soon  converted  into  a  triumph,  for 
the  same  vessel  was  so  modified  as  again  to  possess  the  superior- 
ity. For  this  purpose  the  cylinder  of  the  engine  was  increased 
in  length,  by  the  addition  of  a  separate  piece  ;  and  to  insure  a 
supply  of  steam  for  this  increased  capacity,  the  flow  of  vapor 
from  the  boiler  was  cut  off  at  half^stroke,  and  the  steam  was  thus 
made  to  cut  expansively.  His  opponents  were  not  slow  in  adopt- 
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ing  the  same  methods,  and  each  in  their  turn  appeared  to  have 
gained  the  advantage.  In  the  meantime,  however,  Stevens  was 
busily  engaged  in  building  the  North  America,  a  vessel  which 
for  a  long  time  remained  unrivalled  in  speed,  except,  perhaps,  by 
some  occasional  performances  of  the  New  Philadelphia. 

It  was  our  fortune  to  perform  in  the  latter  vessel,  a  passage 
which  even  up  to  the  present  time  has  not  been  exceeded. 
Leaving  New  York  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  we  were 
landed  at  Catskill,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  miles, 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  midnight.  Seven  landings  were 
made  at  intermediate  places,  and,  if  due  allowance  be  made  for 
these,  the  performance  was  at  the  rate  of  more  than  eighteen  English 
miles  per  hour.  The  phenomena  of  tide  on  the  Hudson  are  such, 
that  a  vessel  leaving  New  York  shortly  after  low  water,  may,  at 
such  a  speed  as  we  have  mentioned,  rise  the  river  as  fast  as  the 
ocean  wave  which  causes  the  tide,  and  thus  have  the  advantage 
of  a  favorable  current  for  the  whole  distance.  Such  was  the 
case  in  the  present  instance,  and  the  tide  was  one  of  uncommon 
strength.  Still,  after  making  the  largest  possible  allowance,  the 
speed  through  the  water  was  at  least  fourteen  English  miles  per 
hour.  In  some  recent  instances,  the  velocity  seems  to  have  been 
carried  as  high  as  fifteen  miles  an  hour  through  the  water,  and 
at  this  point,  the  improvement  rests  for  the  present. 

We  are  free  to  admit  that  we,  at  one  time,  from  the  conside- 
ration of  the  received  theory  of  the  motion  of  bodies  in  fluids, 
were  of  opinion,  that  there  was  a  speed  which  could  not  be  exceed- 
ed, and  that  although  this  might  vary  according  to  the  more  or  less 
advantageous  shape  of  the  vessel,  it  would,  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances,  be  found  at  about  12  nautical,  or  13.8  Eng- 
lish miles  per  hour.  This  view  of  the  subject  was  formed  on  the 
fact,  that  besides  the  friction,  and  the  fluid  resistance  proper, 
varying  with  the  square  of  the  velocity,  there  was  a  third  re- 
tarding force,  increasing  in  a  still  higher  rate,  namely,  the  wave 
raised  in  the  front  of  the  vessel.  Some  recent  experiments 
made  in  Great  Britain,  on  the  motion  of  vessels  on  canals, 
have  shown  that  the  sum  of  these  several  resistances,  after  in- 
creasing with  lower  velocities,  begins  to  diminish  at  higher,  and 
this  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  greater  velocities  appear  to  be  ac- 
quired with  even  less  expenditure  of  moving  force  than  the  low- 
er. So  far  as  the  wave  is  concerned,  such  has  been  the  improve- 
ment in  the  models  of  vessels,  that  there  are  many  in  which  the 
wave  is  not  formed  until  the  extreme  breadth  of  the  vessel  enters 
it,  and  in  this  position,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  opposing  any 
resistance. 
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The  figure  of  prow,  by  which  this  property  is  attained,  was 
reached  by  experiment.  In  the  repeated  contests  of  speed  which 
occurred  on  the  Hudson,  false  prows  were  adapted  to  the  dif- 
ferent vessels,  and  varied  in  form  until  the  greatest  degree  of 
speed  was  acquired.  The  shape  thus  obtained  was  copied,  in 
the  moulds  of  those  subsequently  constructed. 

The  placing  of  the  North  America  upon  the  Hudson  may  be 
considered  as  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  steam  navigation.  We 
may  therefore  pause  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  art  at  this 
period.  The  great  improvements,  by  which  the  speed  now  at- 
tained has  been  reached,  have  been  partially  referred  to.  We  shall 
repeat  them  here,  and  mention  some  of  the  other  changes  intro- 
duced in  the  engine  and  machinery. 

1.  The  stroke  of  the  piston  had  been  increased,  far  beyond 
the  proportion  pointed  out  by  Watt  for  engines  used  for  manu- 
facturing purposes.  This  being  necessarily  accompanied  by  an 
increase  in  the  length  of  the  crank,  the  circle  described  by  its 
arm  was  much  more  favorably  situated,  in  respect  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  wheel,  than  when  the  stroke  was  less. 

2.  The  area  of  the  steam  pipes,  valves,  and  steam  passages, 
had  been  increased,  so  that  the  flow  of  the  steam  was  more  rar 
pid ;  at  the  same  time,  it  was  not  permitted  to  fill  the  whole  cy- 
linder, but  was  cut  oflf  at  first,  at  half  stroke.  The  period  in  the 
stroke  at  which  it  is  now  cut  ofi*,  has  been  made  as  early  as  one 
eighth,  in  some  instances. 

3.  The  fire  surfaces,  in  boilers  of  a  given  capacity,  have  been 
considerably  increased,  and  the  combustion  rendered  more  in- 
tense by  artificial  currents  of  air. 

4.  The  model  of  the  vessels  has  since  been  improved,  by  dimin- 
ishing the  ratio  of  the  breadth  to  the  length,  and  copying  the  lines 
of  the  false  prows,  which  had  been  (bund  to  be  least  resisted  in 
practice. 

The  con^uence  of  the  improvements  in  the  generation,  and 
m  the  manner  of  using  steam,  and  in  the  area  of  the  steam 
pipes  was  such,  that  the  velocity  of  the  piston,  which  in  Watt's 
engine  is  about  two  hundred  feet  per  minute,  was  carried  in  the 
North  America  as  high  as  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  feet 
In  some  of  the  newly  constructed  vessels,  the  velocity  of  the  piston 
far  exceeds  the  latter  limit.  In  the  use  of  steam  of  medium  pres- 
Mure,  acting  expansively,  these  velocities  are  attained  without 
any  dinunution  of  the  average  indication  of  the  steam  gauge ; 
and  in  the^ction  of  the  crank,  an  equal  pressure  is  made  to  act 
at  a  higher  velocity  upon  a  more  favorable  point. 
MO.  V. — VOL.  m.  10 
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The  dimensions,  &€•  of  the  North  America  were  as  follows: 

Breadth  of  Beam  -  -  -  30  feet 

Draught  of  Water  -  -  -  5     " 

Diameter  of  Wheel  -  -  -  21     " 

Lengdi  of  Bucket  -  -  -  13     " 

Depth  of  do.  .  .  .  30  inches 

Number  of  Engines  .  -  .  2 

Diameter  of  Cylinder  -  .  -  44J  inches 

Length  of  Stroke  -  -  -  g  feet. 

Number  of  Revolutions  per  minute  -  24 

The  average  speed  was  19.8  feet  per  second  through  the  wa* 
ter,  and  as  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  revolved  with  a  velocity 
of  26.4  feet  per  second,  the  relative  velocity  of  the  wheel  was 
6.6  feet. 

The  two  engines  of  the  North  America  were  placed  with  the 
bed-plate  of  their  cylinders  at  the  level  of  the  deck,  and  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel ;  the  boilers  were  placed  up- 
on the  wheel-gaards. 

Coteroporary  with  the  North  America,  two  splendid  vessels 
were  constructed,  for  the  purpose  of  navigating  waters  more  ex- 
posed to  storms  than  the  Hudson  is.  These  were  the  President, 
intended  for  the  passage  between  New  York  and  Newport,  R.  I., 
and  the  Carroll  of  CarroUton,  intended  for  the  navigation  of  the 
Chesapeake.  Both  of  these  resembled  in  the  arrangement  and 
position  of  their  engines  and  boilers,  the  North  America,  but  were 
different  in  model.  The  Carroll,  in  particular,  had  much  of  the 
form  of  an  ordinary  ship,  and  would  have  possessed  the  proper- 
ties of  a  good  sea  boat  in  a  high  degree.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  the  dimensions,  &c.  of  this  vessel.  The  President 
was  in  our  eyes  an  inferior  model  to  the  Carroll,  in  consequence 
of  her  having  less  sheer,  or  being  straighter  on  her  deck.  This 
might  not  have  rendered  the  former  as  pleasing  in  mere  aspect, 
but  had  the  undoubted  property  of  rendering  her  less  liable  to 
be  swept  by  a  wave. 

The  President's  dimensions,  &c.  were  as  follows : 


Breadth  of  Beam         -         .         - 

32  feet  6  in. 

Draught  of  Water       -         -         - 

9     " 

Diameter  of  Water-wheels 

22     " 

Length  of  Bucket 

10     " 

Depth  of  do.                 -         -         - 

3      "  6  in. 

Number  of  Engines    - 

2      " 

Diameter  of  Cylinder 

4      a 

« 
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Length  of  Stroke        -        ...  7    feet 

Number  of  Revolutions        -         -         -  21 

Velocity  of  Wheel  per  second  -  -  24.1 

"  of  Vessel  through  the  Water  -  17.6  " 

Relative  velocity  of  Wheel  -         -  6.5  " 

On  one  occasion,  of  which  we  have  obtained  the  record,  one  of  the 
engines  of  the  President  was  out  of  order,  and  as  the  wheels  had 
separate  axles,  a  passage  was  perforraed  by  the  use  of  a  single 
wheel.  On  this  occasion  the  speed  of  the  vessel  was  lessened  to 
13.86  feet  per  second,  but  the  relative  velocity  of  the  wheel  fell 
only  to  6.3  feet 

We  may  in  this  place  refer  to  the  excellent  properties  of  these 
vessels  for  the  navigation  of  the  sea.  Their  speed  was  greater 
than  has  yet  been  attained  by  European  vessels,  and  was  capable 
of  being  very  considerably  increased,  by  usiog  steam  of  greater 
tension,  and  cutting  it  off  at  an  earlier  period  in  the  stroke. 
The  Carroll,  in  particular,  had  a  full  bow  above  her  load  water 
line,  and  great  buoyancy ;  a  large  supply  of  fuel  might  therefore 
have  been  carried,  although  not  enough  to  have  sufficed  for  the 
passage  of  the  Atlantic.  A  similar  model  and  arrangement,  in- 
creased in  its  dimensions,  would  have  fulfilled  the  latter  object. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  habits  into  which  the  build- 
ers of  steam  vessels  in  the  United  States  have  fallen,  are  such 
as  lead  them  to  build  vessels  very  ill  suited  for  the  sea.  The 
whole  of  the  upper  works  have  been  copied  from  the  temporary 
structures  added  to  the  earlier  boats,  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
modating an  unexpected  increase  of  passengers.  The  aspect  of 
one  of  oar  river  boats,  and  of  those  which  have  been  built  for  sea 
service,  is,  to  a  good  nautical  eye,  as  far  from  being  ship-shape 
as  that  of  a  Chinese  junk.  The  beauty  of  the  water  lines  con- 
trasts strangely  with  the  cumbrous  and  disjointed  parts,  which  are 
piled  almost  at  hazard  on  the  main  deck.  For  mere  passage  on 
rivers,  the  open  galleries  with  which  the  cabin  on  deck  is  sur- 
rounded, and  the  covered  space  between  the  wheel-guards,  are 
no  doubt  agreeable,  but  in  a  heavy  sea  they  would  be  uninhabit- 
able, and  the  cabin  on  deck  would  be  in  danger  of  being  washed 
away.  Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  if  we  are  to  construct  vessels 
for  the  navigation  of  the  ocean,  a  spar  deck  ought  to  be  extended 
from  stem  to  stern,  which  should  be  made,  if  possible,  flush,  and 
the  sides  planked  up,  until  they  meet  this  deck. 

Careful  observation  of  the  facts  which  occurred  in  the  con- 
tests for  speed  on  the  Hudson,  not  only  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  forms  which  are  least  resisted  at  high  velocities,  but  showed 
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that  the  expenditure  of  ste^m  being  principally  employed  in  ob- 
taining velocity,  it  was  probable  that  the  engines  possessed  a 
very  considerable  excess  of  power,  beyond  what  was  indispen- 
sable to  overcome  the  resistance.  Calculation,  for  instance, 
would  seem  to  prove  that  each  nominal  horse  power  of  an  en- 
gine should  propel  half  a  square  foot  of  paddle  with  the  velocity 
of  six  and  a  half  feet  per  second,  while,  in  the  North  America, 
the  area  moved  by  each  horse  power,  was  no  more  than  one  fifth 
of  a  square  foot.  This  fact  being  estabUshed,  and  a  proper 
model  ascertained  by  trial  with  false  prows,  an  entirely  new  class 
of  steam  vessels  was  the  result.  The  first  of  these  was  "  The 
Lexington,^'  built  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Vanderbilt, 
and  many  others  have  since  been  constructed  upon  the  same 
general  principles.  The  vessels  of  this  class  are  long  and  nar- 
row. The  diameters  of  their  wheeb  have  been  much  increased, 
and  the  velocity  of  the  piston  carried,  in  some  instances,  neariy 
to  six  hundred  feet  per  minute.  Boilers  of  greater  strength  have 
been  introduced ;  and  steam  of  higher  tension  than  before,  cut  off 
at  an  earlier  period  in  the  stroke,  used.  It  has  thus  been  brought 
about,  that  vessels  of  a  given  tonnage  have  been  propelled  by 
a  single  engine  of  the  same  nominal  power  as  the  two  which 
propelled  those  of  the  former  class,  and  that  this  has  been  done 
at  half  the  cost  of  fuel.  The  actual  speed  has  not,  on  the  aver- 
age, been  materially  increased  beyond  that  of  the  North  Ame- 
rica. Velocities  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour  have  been  occasionally 
obtained,  although  they  have  not  been  kept  up  for  many  con- 
secutive hours,  but  a  most  important  saving  has  been  efiected 
in  attaining  at  least  as  great  a  speed  as  before,  with  a  great  sav- 
ing of  fuel. 

The  performances  of  some  of  these  vessels  may  be  cited : 

Steamboat  Lexington, 

Diameter  of  Wheel  -     •  -  -  24  feet 

Len^h  of  Bucket  -  -  -  11  feet 

Breadth  of    "  -  -  -  32  inches 

Kevolutions  per  minute  -  -  23 

Velocity  of  Wheel  -  -  -  28.8  feet 

Velocity  of  Vessel  ...  22.5 

Relative  velocity  of  Wheel  -  -  6.3 

Steamboat  Cleopatra, 

Diameter  of  Wheel  -  -  -  23  feet 

Length  of  Bucket  -  -  -  11     "     6  in 

Breadth  of    "  -  -  -  32  inches 

Revolutions  per  minute  -  -  24 
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Velocityof  Wheel  per  second     -  -  28.8  feet 

of  Vessel         "  -  -  22.6     " 

Relative  velocity  of  wheel  -  -  6.2     *•* 

We  have  thus  the  instances,  of  the  North  America ;  of  the 
President,  working  with  one  and  with  both  wheeb;  and  of 
two  of  the  new  class  of  steamboats ;  in  which,  at  speeds  varying 
from  nine  and  a  half  to  fifleen  miles  per  hour,  the  relative  velo- 
city of  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  or  the  amount  which  the 
water  yields  to  its  motion,  varies  only  between  6.6  feet  and  6.2 
feet  per  second.  We  might,  therefore,  consider  that  the  fact 
that  this  relative  velocity  is  constant,  is  fully  established,  except 
so  far  as  it  may  be  slightly  affected  by  the  depth  to  which  the 
paddles  happen  to  dip,  and  their  varying  inclination ;  to  which 
causes  we  ascribe  the  slight  discrepancy. 

The  success  of  the  new  class  of  steamboats  has  not  had  a 
favorable  effect  upon  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
navigate  the  ocean  bv  steam,  in  American  vessels.  Instead  of 
taking  the  safe  figure  and  firm  structure  of  the  Carroll,  as  the 
type  of  vessels  intended  for  this  purpose,  the  Lexington  has 
ftimished  the  general  model.  Now,  vessels  of  the  latter  descrip- 
tion, in  consequence  of  their  great  lengthy  are  extremely  subject 
to  change  their  figure,  or  hog^  even  in  smooth  waters,  and  upon 
the  waves  of  the  sea  will  be  liable  to  fall  to  pieces.  This  has 
already  happened  to  a  new  vessel,  by  mere  stress  of  weather ; 
and  it  seems  hardly  possible,  by  our  mode  of  structure,  to  reme- 
dy this  inherent  defect.  Diagonal  braces,  or  ^diagonal  ceiling 
planks,  might  indeed  do  something  towards  giving  strength,  but 
the  defect  of  the  lowness  of  the  gunwale  and  the  straight  line  of 
the  deck  cannot  be  obviated,  except  by  a  spar  deck,  or  a  fore- 
casde ;  either  of  which,  unless  the  whole  principle  of  the  model 
were  changed,  would  impair  the  buoyancy  of  the  vessel.  Nor 
have  the  hulls  of  vessels  of  the  new  description  a  sufficient  capa- 
city to  enable  them  to  carry  a  supply  of  fuel,  for  more  than  a 
few  da3's. 

It  is  by  copying  the  model  of  our  recent  fast  moving  vessels, 
that  the  steam  frigate  lately  built  in  our  harbor  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  failure.  This  frigate  is  no  doubt  a  vessel  of  great 
speed,  is  capable  of  moundng  a  heavy  armament,  which  would 
render  her  formidable  in  the  defence  of  our  bays  and  harbors ; 
but  she  has  neither  sufficient  accommodation  for  her  officers  and 
crew,  nor  capacity  to  stow  fuel  for  a  sea  voyage. 

Of  all  our  sea-going  steamboats,  the  Neptune  is  the  most 
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successful ;  yet  tbe  iDherenI  weakness  of  the  model  is  to  be  ob- 
jected against  even  that  vessel.  We  dannot,  therefore,  but 
consider  that  it  has  been  a  backward  step  in  the  art,  to  abandon 
the  safe  form  of  the  President  and  Carroll,  and  mould  vessels 
intended  for  the  sea  upon  that  system  of  which  the  Lexington 
was  the  type.  Neither  does  it  appear  at  all  necessary  to  adopt 
forms  of  this  description,  even  where  speed  in  smooth  water  is 
the  only  object  in  view.  Some  of  the  recently  built  vessels  are 
nine  and  even  more  than  ten  times  as  long  as  they  have  breadth 
of  beam;  yet  of  all  the  new  steamboats,  the  Passaic  and  the 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  have  the  greatest  speed,  although  the 
proportion  of  their  length  to  their  breadth  is  little  more  than 
seven  to  one.  We  have  spoken  of  the  vessel  cotistructed  under 
Fulton's  direction  for  the  navigation  of  the  Sound,  and  have 
stated  that  vessel  to  have  been  perfectly  safe  at  sea.  We  mast, 
however,  allow  to  the  English  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to 
navigate  the  open  sea  in  a  regular  and  constant  manner.  Tbe 
first  steam-vessel  built  on  the  Clyde,  by  BeU,  was  of  small  sixe 
and  imperfect  structure,  and  was  superseded  in  the  navigation 
of  that  river  by  several  others  of  a  better  class,  in  the  summer 
of  1815.  It  was,  in  consequence,  resolved  by  her  owners  to 
send  her  to  Liverpool.  To  this  port,  therefore,  she  proceeded 
by  the  Firth  of  Clyde  and  Irish  Sea.  As  this  passage  was 
made  in  summer,  it  was  an  enterprise  of  less  importance  than 
the  conveyance  of  Stevens'  first  boat,  from  Sandy  Hook  to  the 
Capes  of  the  Delaware.  We  happened  to  be  in  Liverpool 
at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Comet;  and  when  we  contrasted 
this  pigmy  vessel,  of  no  more  than  twenty-five  tons  burthen, 
moved  by  a  machine  of  four  horse  power,  with  those  floating 
palaces,  the  Car  of  Neptune,  the  Paragon,  and  the  Fulton,  not 
to  mention  the  enormous  steam  battery  of  the  same  name,  which 
we  had  left  behind  in  the  waters  of  New  York,  we  could  hard- 
ly refrain  from  being  amused  at  the  importance  attached  to  her 
arrival  by  the  people  of  Liverpool,  and  the  enthusiasm  by  which 
she  was  welcomed.  This  passage  having  been  performed  in 
safety,  other  vessels  were  sent  from  the  Clyde  to  London,  and 
other  parts  of  the  British  dominions.  We,  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  witness  from  the  shore  the  first  successful  experiments 
of  Fulton  and  Stevens,  and  to  be  present  at  Albany  when  the 
Clermont  first  reached  that  city,  had  also  the  pleasure  of  wit- 
nessing the  arrival  of  the  first  steamboat  at  Paris.  The  latter 
enterprize  was  in  some  respects  remarkable.  During  the  equi- 
nox of  1816,  we  sailed  firom  Southampton  in  a  fine  cutter-built 
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packet  of  forty  tons  burthen.  In  spite  of  the  admirable  quali- 
ties of  that  description  of  vessels,  the  gale  in  the  open  channel 
was  so  yiolenty  that  we  were  compelled  to  put  back  and  anchor 
for  some  hours  at  Cowes.  The  gale  having  somewhat  abated, 
the  passage  was  pursued,  and  on  mooring  in  the  basin  at  Havre, 
we  found  ourselves  alongside  of  a  steamboat  of  the  same  ton- 
nage with  the  cutter.  On  inquiry  it  was  found  that  this  little 
vessel  had  left  Brighton  at  the  same  hour  that  we  sailed  from 
Southampton,  had  experienced  the  same  gale,  and  weathered 
it  But  the  most  remarkable  fact  of  all  was,  that  the  cabin 
windows  were  not  furnished  with  dead-lights,  and  thus  the  pas- 
sage of  the  channel  had  been  eftcted,  in  the  utmost  violence 
of  the  equinoctial  gale,  by  a  vessel  having  a  number  of  openings 
in  her  stem,  not  more  than  eighteen  inches  above  the  surface 
of  the  water.  The  inference  was  obvious,  that  had  this  vessel 
not  been  propelled  by  steam,  she  must  have  filled  and  sunk. 
From  that  instant  we  have  never  doubted  that  steam  vessels  are 
intrinsically  more  safe,  than  those  propelled  by  sails. 

It  is  to  the  direct  patronage  of  the  British  government  that 
the  navigation  of  the  open  sea  by  steam,  b  principally  doe* 
The  transport  of  the  mails  to  and  from  Ireland,  was  considered 
of  snflkient  importance  to  induce  the  Post-office  to  establbh  a 
regular  Hne  of  steam  packets  between  Dublin  and  Holyhead* 
The  regularity  and  safety  with  which  the  passages  of  these  ve^ 
seb  were  performed,  established  the  fact  of  the  superior  safely  of 
steam  vesseh,  in  stormy  and  dangerous  seas.  This  question 
being  decided  by  the  experience  of  the  govemoaent  steamers, 
private  enterpriie  was  bfongfat  into  action,  and  numerous  lines 
of  intercourse  between  the  blands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
were  eaCablislied  by  indii^nal  capitaL  A  still  more  importaot 
line  of  communication  was  opened,  by  steam  vessels,  between  the 
ports  cf  Leitfa  and  London ;  and  on  tins,  the  largest  vesseb 
wUcfa  liaiTe  3«t  been  used,  were  employed. 

The  most  splendid  of  the  packcu  used  in  thb  line  is  the  Great 
Britain.  Thb  vesari  measures  one  hundred  axMl  foriy-etzin  feet 
keel,  and  has  fbrty-fire  feet  beam ;  her  burthen  i§  one  thouMind 
tons,  and  she  b  propelled  by  two  enzines  of  one  hiindred  horse 
power,  each.  Thne  engines  have  the  merit  of  fpfxvpy'mf^  do 
more  than  half  the  ^noe,  which  those  of  the  form  geoendly  used 
m  the  Engfish  steamers  take  up. 

The  British  rovemment  bui  sraduallv  extended  it(  linef  of 
steam  packets  to  Lisbon,  fjibrahar,  Maka.  and  Corfu.  It  u 
abo  ai  tlm  momoit  in  ocntemplatkn,  lo  extend  the  line  of  com- 
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municHtion  from  Malta  to  Syria,  and  thence,  after  passing  the 
desert,  to  descend  the  Euphrates  in  steamboats,  and  establish 
steam  packets  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Bombay.  The  exami- 
nation of  the  river  Euphrates  in  reference  to  this  project,  has 
been  attended  with  great  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the  unset* 
tied  state  of  the  country,  and  the  obstructions  of  that  river.  It 
therefore  appears  strange,  that  this  course,  many  of  the  obstacles 
to  which  ought  to  have  been  foreseen,  should  have  been  thought 
of,  when  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  offered  a  far  safer,  if  not  a 
shorter  line ;  and  so  much  of  it  as  was  by  land  or  upon  a  river, 
within  a  country  governed  by  an  efficient  authority,  and  regula- 
ted by  a  competent  police. 

It  appears  by  the  latest  advices  from  England,  that  a  number 
of  influential  gentlemen  have  formed  a  company  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  communication  in  steam  vessels  to  India,  by  the  way 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  vessels  are  intended  to  bear 
the  burthen  of  twelve  hundred  tons,  and  it  is  estimated  that  they 
will  make  the  passage  in  about  fifty-two  days.  The  proposition 
l>oars  on  its  face,  that  no  more  than  one  stoppage  will  be  made, 
for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  the  stock  of  fuel. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  steam  navigation  has  not  made 
a  progress  equal  to  that  of  either  Great  Britain  or  the  United 
States.  We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  statistics  of  this 
s|HH*ies  of  enterprize,  up  to  a  later  date  than  the  end  of  the  year 
IS'Un  At  that  epoch,  four  steamers,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
U>n*  each,  were  employed  in  the  intercourse  between  the  ports 
of  Oenmark.  In  the  ports  of  Sweden,  twenty-seven  frow  fiifteen 
U*  one  hundred  tons.  In  the  ports  of  Russia,  twenty-six.  In 
iho^o  of  Prussia,  only  three.  Rostock  had  one ;  Lubec  two ; 
lUutbnrg  three;  Amsterdam  three.  Rotterdam  had  twenty-six 
fn»u»  st»venty-five  to  one  hundred  tons  burthen  ;  they  ply  on  the 
Khinr  hot  ween  Rotterdam  and  Cologne.  Antwerp  and  Ghent 
h*ul  K}\\\\  three.  In  France :  Havre  had  seventeen,  of  which 
t«ko  wen'  sen  boats  ;  Brest  one ;  Nantes  twenty-one  ;  Rochelie 
tw\s  tuul  Hordenux  sixteen.  Spain  and  Portugal  had  each  four 
xUHiiii^otits :   Sardinia  five  ;   Tuscany  one ;   Naples  eight ;   and 

\\  0  ha\o  stated  that  the  form  of  steam  engines  most  frequently 
iiMsl  »u  iho  stoaniers  of  Great  Britain,  may  be  derived  from  that 
;«xx\l  t»\  KuUon  in  his  first  steamboat.  The  only  important 
^  iiuu*;%\  xx\  i-u*  «s  more  proportion  and  arrangement  of  the  parts 
itx  s  xUK^^Hsi,  is,  that  the  relation  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder 
iv»  liK*  Usi^^U  \\|'  the  stroke,  has  been  increased.     The  engines 
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chiefly  used  in  American  steamboats,  ar^  derived  from  the  second 
engine  of  Fulton,  or  from  the  original  one  of  Steyens.  In  both 
countries  a  variety  of  improvements  have  been  adopted  in  their 
respective  engines,  but  these  have  reference  to  the  parts,  and 
not  to  the  arrangement  of  the  whole.  In  this  place,  therefore, 
we  conceive,  that  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  engines 
used  in  the  navigation  of  the  two  countries,  may  not  be  uninter- 
esting. 

The  practice  of  the  engineers  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  has  been  respectively  governed  by  totally  different  prin- 
ciples. In  the  American  steamboats,  the  cylinder  has  always 
been  situated  above  the  level  of  the  main  deck,  and  in  seeking 
an  increase  of  power,  it  has  been  gained  by  increasing  the  length 
of  the  stroke.  In  the  British  engines,  the  cylinder  has  been 
placed  as  near  the  keel  as  possible,  and  any  increase  of  power 
has  been  gained  by  increasing  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder. 
The  American  engineers  have  not  feared  to  raise  the  centre  of 
gravity  to  a  height,  at  least  as  great  as  that  where  it  is  found  in 
ships  propeUed  by  sails,  and  in  consequence  have  not  hesitated, 
when  more  than  one  boiler  has  been  used,  to  place  them  upon 
the  wheel-guards.  The  British  engineers  have  endeavored  to 
keep  the  centre  of  gravity  low,  and  have  therefore  carefully  en- 
closed the  engine  under  deck,  and  have  kept  the  boilers  in  a 
similar  position.  We  believe  that  the  practice  of  the  American 
engineers  is  altogether  better  adapted,  not  only  to  rivers,  but  to 
the  navigation  of  the  ocean,  than  that  of  the  British.  It  may  be 
trae  that  an  empty  vessel  may  be  rendered  too  crank,  by  carry- 
ing such  weights  as  the  engine  and  boiler  above  the  level  of  the 
main  deck,  but  when  a  vessel  is  charged  with  the  great  weight 
of  coal,  which  is  required  for  an  European  voyage,  this  defect 
will  not  be  the  one  chiefly  to  be  guarded  against,  and  as  the  coal 
consumed  beyond  a  certain  quantity  must  be  replaced  by  water, 
in  order  that  the  wheels  shall  continue  to  act,  the  defect  of  crank- 
ness  need  never  be  apprehended.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well 
known  to  nauucal  men,  that  when  the  load  is  carried  too  low, 
and  stowed  too  near  the  plane  of  the  keel,  the  rolling  motion 
becomes  quick  and  dangerous,  until  finally,  when  the  centre  of 
gravity  falls  as  low  as  that  of  the  part  immersed,  all  stability  will 
be  at  an  end,  and  the  vessel  will  be  as  inactive  in  restoring  itself 
to  an  upright  position  as  a  round  log.  The  American  method 
may  be,  and  indeed  has  been,  carried  to  an  extreme ;  particularly 
when  engines  working  with  a  beam  have  been  used ;  and  in  such  a 
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case,  sails  could  not  safely  be  carried,  but  restricted  within  proper 
limits,  it  IS  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  British. 

The  American  engineers  have  nought  by  ev^ry  possible  mode 
to  give  an  increased  velocity  to  the  piston  of  their  engines.  In 
the  North  America  this  was  carried  up  to  three  hundred  and 
eighty-four  feet  per  minute;  in  the  Cornelius  Yanderbilt  it  has 
reached  six  hundred  feet.  This  velocity  has  been  acquired  by 
causing  high  steam  to  act  expansively,  and  admitting  it  through 
enlarged  steam  passages  and  valve  seats.  The  British  engineers 
have  not  attempted  to  go  much  beyond  the  ordinary  velocity  of 
an  engine  constructed  for  manufacturing  purposes.  They  have 
therefore  retained  the  ancient  dimensions  in  their  steam  pipes, 
and  continue  to  use  the  slide  valve,  which  after  full  trial  has  been 
abandoned  in  the  steamboats  of  the  United  States.  We  may 
again  state  that  the  practice  of  the  American  engineers  is  founded 
on  the  sounder  principles,  for  it  would  appear  that  the  power  of 
the  engine  has  always  been  in  excess,  and  that  the  steam  might 
be  most  advantageously  used  in  acquiring  velocity.  It  seems 
probable,  however,  that,  were  there  not  well  founded  objections  to 
the  use  of  gearing  of  any  description  in  a  steam  vessel,  it  would 
be  better  to  attain  the  necessary  velocity  in  the  circumference  of 
the  wheel,  not  by  driving  the  engine  rapidly  and  increasing  the 
radius  of  the  wheel,  but  by  the  use  of  the  sun  planet  wheel  in- 
stead of  the  crank,  or  by  gaining  an  acceleration  in  the  motion 
of  the  paddles  by  a  wheel  and  pinion. 

The  British  engines  have  a  great  visible  superiority  over  those 
of  the  United  States,  in  high  finish  and  perfection  of  workman- 
ship. So  far,  however,  as  absolutely  essential  points  are  con- 
cerned, this  superiority  is  only  external.  The  cylinders  cast 
and  bored  by  the  West  Point  Foundry  we  know  to  be  equal  to 
the  best  made  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  internal  parts  of  the  en- 
gines are  as  perfect. 

The  British  engines  are  of  the  character  called  portable;  that 
is  to  say,  each  engine  is  included  in  a  strong  frame  of  iron,  by 
means  of  which  it  may  be  set  up  without  any  connection  with 
the  vessel.  The  American  engines  are  attached  to  beams  and 
other  fixtures  in  the  vessel,  and  can  only  be  set  up  in  the  place 
they  are  destined  to  occupy.  In  this  direction  the  British  prac- 
tice is  to  be  preferred  to  the  American. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  portable  engine  over  the  other 
description  is,  that  the  draught  and  jarring  of  the  parts  is  ex- 
pended upon  the  frame  of  the  former,  and  will  not  be  felt  by  the 
vessel  until  the  frame  gives  way  ;  while  in  the  latter,  the  timbers 
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of  the  vessel  have  to  bear  all  the  strain  growing  out  of  these 
causes.  The  portable  engine,  if  well  finished  and  proportioned, 
works  without  noise,  and  produces  no  motion  in  the  vessel,  while 
the  eflects  of  the  other  kind,  not  only  on  the  duration  of  the  ves- 
sel, but  on  the  comfort  of  the  passengers,  are  well  known  to  be 
iDJurious. 

In  respect  to  boilers,  those  of  the  British  vessels  occupy  much 
more  space,  contain  more  water,  and  are  built  of  a  greater 
quantity  of  metal,  than  the  American  boilers  of  equal  fire  sur- 
face, and  therefore  equal  capacity  for  the  generation  of  steam. 
The  English  boilers  carry  steam  of  no  more  than  three  and  a 
half  pounds  to  the  inch,  and  if  they  use  the  steam  expansively, 
it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  saving  fuel.  Thus,  in  the  published 
accounts  of  the  passage  of  the  Great  Western,  and  the  same  fact 
has  been  derived  from  another  and  authentic  source,  although 
the  cut-off  valve  was  resorted  to,  it  was  to  meet  the  case  of  an 
inadequate  supply  of  steam  to  work  the  engine  at  full  stroke. 
The  pressure  within  the  boilers  was  not  permitted  to  increase 
beyond  the  usual  limit,  and  in  the  use  of  this  valve  the  velocity 
of  the  vessel  was  lessened,  although  in  a  far  less  degree  than  it 
would  have  been  had  the  steam  not  been  cut  off. 

The  American  boilers  are  constructed  to  bear  a  higher  pres- 
sure, and  safely  carry  steam  of  two,  three,  or  even  four  atmo- 
spheres ;  by  using  steam  of  so  high  a  tension  expansively,  they 
not  only  save  fuel,  but  gain  greatly  in  effective  power.  Among 
other  forms  of  boilers,  that  with  tubular  flues,  originally  proposed 
for  locomotive  engines,  and  whose  invention  was  simultaneously 
claimed  in  England,  France,  and  the  United  States,  has  been 
introduced  in  some  of  our  steamboats.  This  is  to  be  preferred 
to  most  others,  on  many  accounts.  It  contains,  within  a  given 
space,  a  great  extent  of  fire  surface,  and  requires  for  its  charge 
a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  water. 

It  is  many  years  since  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  United 
States  to  dispense  with  boilers  altogether,  and  to  supply  steam 
by  flashing  water  into  a  heated  iron  tube.  This  plan,  so  plausible 
in  appearance,  was  defeated  by  a  physical  circumstance  then  lit- 
tle known.  When  iron  begins  to  be  luminous  it  ceases  to  be 
moistened  by  the  affusion  of  water,  and  hence  communicates  less 
heat  to  that  liquid  than  it  does  at  a  lower  temperature ;  but  lit- 
tle steam  was  therefore  generated.  The  same  plan  is  now  again 
proposed  by  Howard,  in  England,  with  the  improvement,  that 
the  iron  is  heated  through  the  intervention  of  a  bath  of  mercury, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  raised  beyond  a  temperature  of  575^ 
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How  far  this  inventioD  may  be  practicaUy  useful,  remains  to  be 
tested  by  experiment* 

If  the  British  were  the  first  to  demonstrate  the  superior  safety 
of  their  steamers  in  the  navigation  of  the  sea,  the  Americans 
were  the  first  to  perform  the  passage  of  the  Atlantic  by  means 
of  this  power.  At  the  death  of  Fulton  he  left  unfinished  a  vessel 
for  which,  and  for  whose  machinery,  he  had  furnished  the  plan. 
This  was  intended  to  be  taken  to  St.  Petersburgh,  where  high 
privileges  were  tendered  him  and  his  associates,  in  case  he 
reached  Russia  before  a  certain  period.  This  vessel  was,  aAer 
his  death,  finished  and  fitted  for  sea.  The  late  C.  D.  Colden 
had  made  his  arrangements  to  embark  in  her  as  the  agent  of  the 
association  of  which  he  was  a  member ;  and  was  ready  to  em- 
bark, when  an  unreasonable  demand  was  made  for  funds,  by 
some  of  the  parties  who  had  a  prospective  interest  in  the  reward 
oflered  by  the  Emperor  Alexander.  As  the  necessary  sum 
could  not  be  raised,  the  enterprise  was  abandoned.  The  experi- 
ment which  was  thus  prevented  from  being  made,  was  afterwards 
taken  up,  and  completed  by  another  vessel,  the  Savannah.  This 
steamboat  could  carry  do  more  than  seventy-five  tons  of  coal  and  a 
small  quantity  of  wood.  She  was  therefore  fitted  not  only  with 
an  engine,  but  with  masts  and  sails,  and  only  made  use  of  the 
engine,  during  her  passage  to  Europe,  at  times  when  the  wind 
prevented  her  from  laying  her  course.  This  small  stock  of  coal 
was  therefore  not  exhausted  until  twenty-four  hours  before  she  enter- 
ed the  Mersey,  which  she  reached  in  twenty-six  days  fit>m  New 
York.  From  LiverpooltheSavannahproceededaroundScotland 
to  the  Baltic,  and  up  that  sea  to  St«  Petersburgh.  In  returning 
thence,  she  touched  at  Arendall  in  Norway,  whence  she  took  her 
departure,  and  without  touching  at  any  intermediate  port,  reached 
New  York  in  twenty-five  days.     This  voyage  was  made  in  1818. 

During  the  year  1819,  a  vessel  rigged  as  a  ship,  but  furnished 
also  with  an  engine,  was  built  at  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of 
plying  as  a  packet  from  that  city  to  Charleston,  Cuba,  and  New 
Orleans.  So  far  as  mere  safety  and  speed  were  concerned,  this 
experiment  was  successful;  but  after  several  passages  it  was 
found  that  a  number  of  passengers,  sufficient  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses, did  not  ofier  themselves,  and  the  scheme  was  of  necessity 
abandoned.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  when  the  British 
steamer  Sirius  was  advertised  in  the  New  York  papers,  the  wood 
cut  which  was  annexed  to  the  advertisement  was  a  portrait  of 
this  vessel. 

In  the  year  1825,  a  voyage  similar  in  the  means  by  which  it 
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was  performed  to  that  of  the  Savannah,  but  of  much  longer  du- 
ration, was  made  by  a  British  steamer,  the  Enterprise.  This 
vessel  sailed  from  Deptford,  August  2d,  and  proceeded  to  Fal- 
mouth, whence  slie  took  her  departure  on  the  sixteenth  of  the  same 
month*.  She  was  furnished  with  two  engines,  each  of  the  nomi- 
nal power  of  sixty  horses.  She  had  three  masts,  and  was  at  first 
rigged  as  a  lugger^  but  was  altered  at  sea  to  a  square  sailed 
vessel. 

Within  three  days  after  leaving  Falmouth,  she  had  reached 
the  latitude  of  Cape  Finisterre.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  August 
Lancerota  was  made.  Thence,  instead  of  running  down  the 
trades  by  the  usual  course,  it  was  attempted  to  run  across  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  by  the  most  direct  line,  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  attempt,  which  would  have  been  appropriite  had  she 
carried  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fuel,  was  unfortunate  in  its  ab- 
sence, from  tlie  irregularity  of  the  winds  which  were  found  to 
prevail  in  this  region  of  the  ocean.  It  was,  in  consequence,  only 
on  the  thirteenth  of  October,  that  the  Enterprise  anchored  in 
Table  Bay.  The  subsequent  voyage  from  the  Cape  to  the 
Moutli  of  the  Ganges,  occupied  forty-seven  days.  As  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Savannah,  by  the  alternate  use  of  sails  and  steam, 
iSA  not  materially  differ  from  the  average  of  the  passages  of 
packet  ships,  so  that  of  the  Enterprise  was  little  less  than  is  oc- 
cupied on  the  average  by  the  American  vessels  which  trade  to 
Calcutta ;  it  was,  however,  a  month  less  than  is  usually  taken 
by  British  East  India  men. 

It  was,  therefore,  left  to  be  ascertained  whether  passages  on 
the  ocean  could  be  made  in  less  time  by  steam,  than  by  packet 
ships;  and  the  solution  of  this  question  depended  upon  the  fact, 
that  they  could  be  made  to  carry  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fuel, 
to  be  able  to  make  their  passage^  by  steam  alone. 

Most  of  the  persons  who  have  examined  this  subject  in  Europe, 
and  among  them  Dr.  Lardner  stands  in  the  foremost  rank,  have 
considered  that  the  direct  passage  from  a  port  in  Great  Britain 
to  New  York  was  impossible,  and  have  recommended  that  the 
stock  of  fuel  should  be  laid  in  at  the  most  western  port  of  Ire- 
hod  ;  that  the  vessels  should  proceed  thence  to  Newfoundland 
or  the  Azores,  in  which  places  depots  of  fuel  should  be  pro- 
vided. 

While  this  matter  was  under  discussion  in  Great  Britain,  two 
vessels  were  in  preparation  in  the  port  of  New  York,  avowedly 
for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  direct  to  Great  Britain,  and  there 
11  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  at  least  one  of  them  was  capable  of 
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accomplishing  the  undertaking.  It  has  happened  unluckily  for 
the  honor  of  our  engineers,  that  the  enterprise  has  at  length 
been  accomplished  by  English  vessels,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the 
predictions  of  Dr.  Lardner.  This  is  the  more  extraordinary, 
as  his  premises  in  respect  to  the  speed  of  English  steamers  are 
well  founded,  but  the  parties  who  have  attempted  and  accom- 
plished the  direct  passage,  have  reasoned  upon  the  same  premi- 
ses in  another  itianner.  If  we  admit,  for  the  sake  of  exam- 
ple, that  a  vessel  of  two  hundred  tons  is  just  capable  of  carrying 
the  fuel  for  the  passage,  it  is  only  necessary  to  increase  the  bur- 
then to  sixteen  hundred  tons,  and  one  half  of  the  capacity  of  the 
vessel  will  be  left  free  for  cargo ;  for,  the  lineal  dimensions  of 
the  vessel  will  be  just  doubled,  the  section  and  consequent  ex- 
penditure of  fuel  quadrupled,  while  the  tonnage  is  increased 
eight  fold.  In  pursuance  of  this  course  of  reasoning,  two  dif* 
ferent  companies  in  England  have  undertaken  the  construction 
of  steamers  of  unusual  size,  and  one  of  them  has  successfully 
accomplished  the  passage  from  Bristol  to  New  York,  where  she 
arrived  wMi  a  large  unexpended  stock  of  fuel,  although  not 
loaded  originally  beyond  the  depth  suited  to  the  most  advan- 
tageous application  of  her  engines.  With  this  charge  of  fuel, 
and  a  cargo  of  considerable  weight,  a  large  part  of  the  internal 
capacity  of  the  vessel  was  still  unoccupied ;  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  passengers  might  have  been  conveniently  accommo- 
dated. It  is  still  more  unfortunate  for  the  scientific  reputation 
of  Dr.  Lardner,  that  not  only  has  a  vessel  constructed  for  the 
express  purpose,  and  therefore  in  a  certain  degree  of  confor- 
mity to  the  principles  on  which  his  prediction  was  founded, 
performed  the  passage  pronounced  by  him  to  be  impossible ; 
but  a  vessel  of  a  very  inferior  magnitude,  and  therefore  one  of 
those  to  which  his  argument  applies  directly,  preceded  the  other 
in  her  arrival  at  New  York.  The  vessel  last  spoken  of,  the 
Sirius,  performed  this  voyage  under  several  important  disadvan- 
tages. The  fuel  required  to  ensure  a  full  supply,  loaded  the 
vessel  to  such  a  depth  as  to  render  her  far  from  perfectly  secure ; 
wiiile  its  expenditure  made  her  so  light  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  passage,  that  the  wheels  scarcely  dipped  in  the  water.  It 
was  otiicrwise  with  the  Great  Western.  When  charged  with 
hor  full  supply  of  coal,  she  was,  as  we  have  seen,  not  immersed 
boyoud  a  proper  trim,  and  the  coal  being  stowed  in  iron  tanks, 
could  be  replaced  by  water  in  proportion  as  it  was  consumed ; 
and  thus  the  wheels  kept  at  a  proper  degree  of  immersion. 

It  was  not  possible  to  examine  the  Great  Western  without 
seeing  at  a  glance  that,  had  the  engineer  by  whom  she  was 
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planned,  been  acqnainted  with  the  practice  of  those  who  have 
consiructed  steamboats  on  the  Hudson,  this  very  successful 
enterprise  might  have  been  rendered  far  more  satisfactory.  It 
would  have  been  easily  practicable  to  have  stowed  the  engines 
in  half  the  space  they  now  occupy ;  a  saving  of  room  to  nearly 
an  equal  extent  might  have  been  effected  in  the  dimensions  of 
the  boilers ;  and,  with  this  diminution  in  bulk,  a  larger  fire  sur- 
fiice  might  have  been  obtained.  But  the  great  and  most  im- 
portant improvement  would  have  been  that  of  rendering  the 
boilers  capable  of  bearing  the  tension  of  steam  of  two  and  a  half 
or  three  atmospheres,  to  be  cut  off  at  one  eighth  of  the  stroke. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  our  belief  that,  in  the  hands  of  a 
competent  American  engineer,  the  speed  of  this  vessel  might 
be  increased  nearly  one  half;  and  this  increase  accompanied 
by  a  saving  of  fuel.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  duty  of  a 
given  engine  has  been  increased  fourfold,  in  draining  the  mines 
of  Cornwall.  This  has  been  effected  by  using  the  expansive 
action  of  the  steam.  An  analogous  effect  may  be  produced  by 
the  same  method,  in  the  engines  employed  in  navigation. 

The  general  structure  of  the  hull  of  the  Great  Western  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  We  have  heard  the  water  lines  of  the 
part  immersed  criticised,  and  they  are  probably  less  clean  than 
those  of  some  of  our  American  vessels.  We  do  not  consider 
this  a  defect  of  much  importance ;  it  is  indeed  possible  that  it 
might  ensure  her  defeat  in  a  mere  trial  of  speed,  but  her  form 
does  not  deviate  sufficiently  from  that  considered  to  be  the  best,  to 
make  a  difference  of  many  hours  in  a  passage  across  the  Atlandc. 

We  may  now  consider,  that  what  we  have  long  held  as  a  matter 
of  faith,  is  at  last  established  by  positive  experiment,  namely, 
that  a  passage  from  a  port  in  England  to  New  York,  can  be 
certainly  performed  within  a  fortnight,  and  the  return  voyage 
m  twelve  days.  It  is  difficult  for  us  even  to  guess  at  the  results 
which  will  follow  from  so  speedy  and  definite  a  mode  of  com- 
mnnication.  There  are  innumerable  persons  whose  business  might 
be  better  performed  by  their  own  presence  in  Europe,  and  thous- 
ands of  others,  who  for  pleasure  or  curiosity  would  cross  the  Atlan- 
tic, but  are  now  deterred,  not  so  much  by  the  average  length  of  the 
passage,  as  by  its  uncertainty.  Make  it  a  matter  of  reasonable 
probability,  that  a  visit  to  England  will  not  demand  more  than 
a  month  to  be  spent  in  the  two  passages,  and  multitudes,  whose 
avocations  will  not  allow  them  to  venture  upon  an  absence  of 
uicertmn  duration,  will  flock  to  take  passage  in  the  Adantic 
steamboats.     The  business  of  the  two  countries  will  be  performed 
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to  a  far  less  extent,  by  correspondence  and  agencies.  Commer- 
cial men  will  give  their  afiairs  a  personal  inspection  ;  the 
English  banker  and  manufacturer  will  visit  and  confer  with  their 
American  customers,  while  the  latter  will  cross  the  ocean  to  se- 
lect and  purchase  the  goods  with  which  our  markets  are  to  be 
supplied.  The  very  introduction  of  steam  packets  will  therefore 
create  a  new  class  of  passengers,  for  which  it  will  hardly  be  pos- 
sible to  find  accommodation  in  the  steamers.  The  change 
which  followed  the  introduction  of  steam  on  the  navigadon  of 
the  Hudson  will  be  but  a  feeble  type  of  what  will  occur  on  the 
Atlantic.  When  Fulton  first  established  steam  passage  vessels 
between  New  York  and  Albany,  four  or  five  sloops  sufficed  to 
convey  all  the  passengers  who  presented  themselves.  In  less 
than  two  years  two  steamboats,  having  berths  for  120  passengers 
in  each,  were  crowded  to  overflowing ;  and  before  twenty  years 
had  elapsed  900  passengers  have  left  New  York  in  a  single 
steamboat.  Indeed,  until  the  shock  which  was  given  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  about  a  year  ago,  had  checked  the  loco- 
motive propensities  of  our  people,  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  impos- 
sible to  provide  vessels,  in  sufficient  numbers  to  afibrd  comforta- 
ble accommodation  to  the  passengers  who  presented  themselves. 
The  increase  is  far  beyond  that  of  the  population  or  business  oT 
the  city  of  New  York.  The  same  consequences  must  and  will 
follow  the  navigation  of  the  Atlantic  by  steam.  It  is  estimated 
that  an  average  number  of  seventy  passengers  will  suffice  for  the 
support  of  a  vessel  of  the  class  of  the  Great  Western,  and  little 
doubt  need  be  entertained  that  such  a  number  may  be  depended 
upon  monthly,  even  if  there  be  no  increase  growing  out  of  the 
very  facility  and  certainty  of  communication.  The  experiment^ 
then,  is  not  only  successful  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  but  cer- 
tain of  profit  as  a  commercial  speculation.  Nor  are  the  under- 
takers to  apprehend  the  usual  danger  of  competition.  The 
great  capital  required  even  for  a  single  vessel,  acts  almost  in  the 
light  of  a  monopoly.  We  shall  not  see  rival  vessels  lyinc:  side 
by  side,  as  upon  our  rivers,  and  striving  each  to  attract  all  the 
passengers  of  the  day;  but  the  competition,  if  any,  will  be  in 
the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  passengers.  Nor  can  any  one 
vessel  engross  the  whole,  as  the  number  in  each  must  be  limited, 
not  by  standing  room  on  the  decks,  but  by  the  number  of  sleep- 
ing, apartments,  and  the  capacity  for  carrying  stores  of  water 
and  provision. 

The  cost  of  building  and  maintaining  steam  vessels,  and  still 
more  that  of  furnishing  the  necessary  fuel,  is  such,  that  they  will 
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not  supersede  ordinary  ships  in  the  conveyance  of  freight  The 
onuers  of  packets  may  therefore  see  the  transportation  of  the 
better  order  of  passengers  withdrawn  from  them,  but  they  will 
derive  abundant  profits  from  the  carriage  of  merchandise. 

The  course  of  trade  will  not  be  the  less  altered  and  changed. 
The  first  result  will  be,  the  concentration  of  many  of  the  mutual 
transactions  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  in  a  single  port 
m  each  country ;  not  indeed  the  shipment  and  delivery  of  mer- 
chandise, which  may  still  flow  from  and  seek  its  accustomed 
marts,  but  the  whole  business  of  exchanges  will  be  thus  accu- 
mulated at  single  points.  London  must  of  course  retain  its  ac- 
customed pre-eminence,  but  Bristol  will  probably  become  its 
port,  and  fit>m  this  or  some  other  convenient  position,  the 
whole  of  the  personal  communication  to  the  United  States 
will  proceed.  Bristol  may  then  re-assume  its  rank,  as  the  centre 
to  which  will  tend  the  commerce  of  the  Western  hemisphere. 

There  are  persons  yet  living  among  us,  who  recollect  the  time 
when  Bristol  engrossed  the  greatest  partof  the  trade  of  England 
with  New  York ;  and  so  far  as  convenience  of  access  from  the 
Atlantic  is  concerned,  it  possesses  decided  advantages  over 
Liverpool.  But  the  greater  ease  with  which  the  latter  has  long 
communicated  with  the  interior,  and  particularly,  with  the  chief 
seat  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  with  a  rich  and  extensive  coal 
field,  with  Birmingham  and  the  Potteries,  and  with  the  salt 
mines  of  Cheshire,  give  it  decided  advantages  as  a  mart  for  the 
great  staple  of  the  United  States,  and  as  affording  in  coal,  salt, 
and  coarse  earthenware,  a  sure  return  freight  These  advan- 
tages that  port  must  retain  in  part,  but  Bristol  is  now  about  to 
enter  into  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  and  the  coal  field  of  South 
Wales  may  afibrd  that  article  for  export.  In  the  facilities  for 
communication  by  steam,  Bristol  will  compete  on  more  than 
equal  terms,  and  passengers  having  access  to  her  harbor,  by  the 
railroads  which  are  now  constructing  in  many  directions,  must 
prefer  the  port  which  will  be  the  soonest  made. 

The  effects  on  the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  the  United 
States,  which  will  follow  the  introduction  of  regular  lines  of 
steam  packets,  cannot  fail  to  be  important.  Now,  that  a  person 
m  either  country  may  calculate,  almost  to  a  day,  the  time  of  his 
return  from  a  voyage  across  the  ocean,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
numbers,  vastly  greater  than  have  ever  before  traversed  the  Atlan- 
tic, will  be  tempted  to  visit  our  country,  to  gratify  curiosity,  or  em- 
ploy vacant  time.  The  abundant  opportunities  which  our  country 
aflinrds  for  the  profitable  employment  of  capital,  will  thus  be  expo- 
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sed  to  fhose  who  can  examine  them  with  their  own  eyes,  and  should 
they  be  induced  to  invest  their  funds,  their  speculations  will  be 
within  the  reach  of  a  personal  superintendence.    Of  this  frequent 
and  increased  communication,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  tliat 
New  York  must  become  the  emporium.     Ports  farther  to  the  east 
may  indeed  be  more  readily  reached,  at  most  seasons  of  the  year, 
but  they  are  far  less  accessible  in  winter,  while  they  are  also  more 
distant  from  the  points  to  which  foreign  business  and  curiosity 
will  naturally  direct  itself.    The  ports  more  to  the  south  are  out 
of  the  question,  as  rivals  to  New  York.     The  time  indeed  has 
been,  when  a  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  in  respect  to  inter- 
nal improvements,  might  have  given  to  the  State  of  Virginia  a 
superiority  even  over  New  York,  and  placed  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  United  States  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake. 
But  the  narrow  and  short-sighted  views  of  her  school  of  politi- 
cians, while   they  have  retarded  the  progress  of  other  parts 
of  the  Union,  have  operated  as  a  complete  blight  to  her  own 
prospects.     The  error  of  the  theory  is  not  yet  admitted  in  terras, 
but  in  practice  a  wide  deviation  has  been  tolerated  from  its  strict 
construction.   Virginia  has  at  last  undertaken,  and  is  fostering  with 
all  herenergies,  magnificent  works  of  internal  improvement,  which 
will  do  much  to  retard  her  further  decline  from  the  pre-eminent 
rank  in  wealth  and  population  which  she  once  held ;   but  the 
supremacy  of  New  York  in  foreign  commerce,  is  established  on 
too  sure  a  ground  to  be  shaken  at  this  late  period.     Our  State, 
indeed,   has   not    escaped    from   being    affected  by  the    cold 
and  blind  policy  of  the  Virginia  school ;  but  the  doctrines  and 
principles  of  Hamilton,  if  not  always  victorious  in  her  councils, 
have  had  a  silent  effect,  while  the  bold  and  magnanimous  man- 
ner in  which  Clinton  emancipated  himself,  and  for  a  time  bis 
^native  state,  from  the  trammels  of  the  political  school  in  which 
he  was  bred,  has  fixed  the  prosperity  of  New  York  upon  a  sure 
basis.     We  may,  indeed,  regret  that  the  career  of  internal  im- 
provement has  been  checked,  and  that  our  Legislature  has,  of 
late  years,  been  more  apt  to  count  the  immediate  cost  of  new 
public  works,  than  to  estimate  their  future  value ;  and  thus,  the 
Erie  Railroad,  second  only  in  importance  to  the  Western  Canal, 
is  yet  involved  in  uncertainty.     Still,  much  has  been  recently 
done,  and  the  design  of  rendering  the  canal  navigable  for  ves- 
sels which  may  safely  frequent  the  great  lakes,  is  a  step  towards 
fixing  the  rank  which  our  State  holds  in  the  Union,  not  less  im- 
portant, although  far  less  bold,  than  that  by  which  the  canal 
was  first  decreed  to  be  constructed  at  the  cost  of  the  people  of 
New  York. 
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The  beads  of  prosperous  mercantile  houses  may  seek  residences 
consistent  with  their  wealth,  in  the  distant  quarters  of  our  city, 
but  they  will  pile  their  counting-houses  and  shops,  story  over 
story,  in  the  burnt  district.  That  part  of  our  population  which 
rises  daily  without  knowing  how  it  is  to  be  employed,  and  that 
which  performs  the  manud  labor  of  our  commerce,  whether  at 
the  desk,  or  in  the  open  air,  must  dwell  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
place  in  which  business  is  concentrated.  Hence,  means  will  be 
sought  and  discovered,  to  accommodate  this  class  with  dwellings, 
in  spaces  even  less  than  it  now  occupies,  and  more  close  to  the 
place  where  its  labor  is  to  be  employed.  So,  as  respects  the 
shipping  employed  in  foreign  trade,  it  will  be  anchored  in  tiers 
in  the  East  River,  or  line  the  wharves  of  Brooklyn,  before  it 
will  seek  its  place,  for  receiving  and  discharging  cargoes,  at  a 
distance  from  the  present  centre  of  trade. 

The  advantages  which  New  York  will  derive  from  a  steam 
communication  with  Europe,  will  not  be  purchased  at  the  cost 
of  the  other  cities  of  the  Union.  Many  of  these  have  ceased 
to  be  the  marts  of  foreign  trade,  simply  because  they  could  more 
profitably  obtiun  exotic  products  by  New  York  than  by  direct 
importation ;  so  far  from  having  sufiered,  therefore,  they  have 
in  (act  been  benefitted  by  the  prosperity  of  our  city.  That 
attempt  which  is  now  making  to  re-establish  a  direct  foreign 
trade  in  some  of  them,  is  just  as  unwise  as  that  policy  which  has 
led  the  interest  concerned  in  property  in  the  upper  Wards  of 
New  York,  to  endeavor  to  scatter  the  resorts  of  public  business 
over  the  whole  city.  New  York  is,  in  fact,  the  heart  of  the 
commercial  body  of  the  United  States ;  and  every  throb  which 
it  undergoes,  vibrates  in  the  pulse  of  the  most  dKtant  quarters 
of  the  Union.  While  it  is  in  an  active  and  healthy  state,  vigor 
of  action  extends  throughout  all  the  veins  and  arteries  of  trade; 
when  it  faints  and  languishes,  the  extremities  become  torpid  and 
lifeless^ 
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Art.  VI. — Refrospect  of  Western  Travel.  By  Harriet  Ma^ 
TiNEAU,  author  of  "  Society  in  Americat"  "  Illustrations  of 
Political  Economy,"  &c.  Two  Volumes.  London :  Saun- 
ders and  Otley.     New  Vork :  Harper  and  Brothers.    1838. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  humiliating  confession  to  make,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  a  fact,  that  we  have  neyer  read  a  line  of  Miss  Mar^ 
tioeau's  *'  Illustrations  of  Political  Economy."  We  have  not 
even  so  much  knowledge  of  them  as  might  be  derived  from  the 
perusal  of  a  review  in  the  London  Quarterly — if  they  have  ever 
been  honored  by  the  notice  of  that  urbane  and  impartial  dispeiv- 
«er  of  criticism — or  in  any  other  periodical.  The  extent  of  our 
ioforroation  touching  their  character  is,  that  they  constitute  a 
series  of  short  tales,  each  developing,  or  intending  to  develop, 
some  great  principle  of  social  existence — as  she  understands  it. 
Of  course  it  is  not  for  us  to  say  how  thick  a  cloud  of  darkness 
rests  upon  our  understanding,  that  might  be  dispelled  by  the 
diligent  study  of  the  philosophical  lady's  disquisitions ;  but  we 
have  thought  it  right  to  make  in  limine  the  acknowledgment 
that  we  have  not  studied  them,  as  due  to  the  reader  of  the 
succeeding  pages,  who  may,  or  may  not,  find  in  it  grounds 
for  qualifying  bis  faith  in  the  judgment  which — having  due  re- 
spect for  her  sex — we  venture  to  pronounce  upon  her  later  pro- 
ductions. 

Before  we  proceed  to  do  this,  however,  we  feel  tempted  to 
notice  the  singular  ill-fortune  that  has  attended  Miss  Martineau, 
as  a  traveller  in  America ;  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  as 
an  interpreter  of  American  democracy  to  the  aristocracy  of 
England.  Opposed  as  these  principles  are,  even  to  the  very 
extreme  of  opposition,  it  might  be  imagined  that  Miss  Martineau, 
coming  among  us,  as  she  did,  and  writing  of  us,  avowedly  not  so 
much  to  describe  things,  as  to  draw  conclusions  and  expound 
causes — it  might  be  imagined,  we  say,  that  the  result  of  her  la- 
bors must  of  necessity  be  displeasing  to  one  or  the  other  of  the 
parties ;  either  to  the  democracy  on  whkh  she  undertook  to 
give  judgment,  or  to  the  aristocracy  for  whose  enlightenment 
the  judgment  was  pronounced.  This  alternative  has  befallen  all 
ber  predecessors  in  the  modest  work  of  describing  and  charae* 
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terizing  the  thirteen  millions  of  America^  with  all  their  infinite 
varieties  of  character,  habits,  and  local  institutions;  although 
it  must  be  confessed  that  there  has  been,  so  far  as  English 
travellers  are  concerned,  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  result; 
but  Miss  Martineau  has  contrived  to  evade  the  alternative,  by 
seriously  displeasing  both.  The  London  Quarterly,  which  we 
take  to  be  the  acknowledged  representative  and  organ  of  anti- 
Americanism  in  England,  can  afford  her  no  more  gracious  epi- 
thets than  "wandering  intellect"  and  "purblind  theorist,"  rince 
her  return  from  this  country ;  what  progress  she  has  made  in  the 
favor  of  our  own  sensitive  countrymen,  has  been  long  since  made 
known  throughout  the  land,  from  the  housetops  of  the  thousand 
and  one  newspapers  to  which  she  has  so  courteously  awarded 
the  pre-eminence  in  "  rancor,  falsehood,  and  folly,"  over  those 
of  all  the  world  beside — greatly  to  the  injustice,  we  think,  of  the 
daily  press  in  her  own  country. 

An  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  this  peculiarity  in  Miss  Martineau's 
literary  destiny,  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  a  disquisition  on  the  na- 
ture of  her  writings.  We  take  it  to  be  the  result,  then,  principally» 
if  not  wholly,  of  an  existing  anomaly  in  herself.  She  is  a  demo- 
crat to  the  very  extreme  of  ultraism,  in  theory  and  intention ; 
yet  possesses  all  the  monarchical  and  aristocratic  feeling  which 
seems  to  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  birth,  education,  and 
long  residence  in  England.  By  inheritance  she  loves  her  own 
country  and  its  institutions — nay,  the  very  abuses  of  those  insti- 
tutions— with  the  deep-rooted  affection  of  a  true-bom  Briton; 
and  with  this  affection  she  cherishes,  perhaps  unconsciously  and 
in  spite  of  herself,  the  arrogant  feeling  of  superiority  to  all  other 
nations,  and  particularly  to  this,  the  disposition  to  criticise  and 
censure,  and  the  lordly  delight  of  looking  down,  which  seem  to  be 
part  and  parcel  of  almost  every  British  constitution.  Add  to  this, 
that  her  judgment  is  weak  and  her  imagination  lively,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  the  process  by  which  she  has  contrived  to 
offend  both  toryisra  and  republicanism ;  theorizing,  with  conceit 
of  her  own  opinions,  against  the  one,  and  in  the  same  breath 
disparaging,  through  national  conceit,  the  practical  manifesta- 
tions of  tlie  other. 

It  might  be  supposed,  however,  considering  her  alacrity  in 
spying  out,  and  her  xeal  in  exposing  the  weak  points  of  "  So- 
ciety in  America,"  that  her  "  purblind"  theorising  upon  the 
glories  of  democracy  might  be  forgiven  by  the  anti-democratic 
mind  of  her  own  country  —  that  a  sufficient  depreciation  of  the 
American  people  might  be  accepted  as  a  buml-offinring  of  atone- 
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ment  for  any  reasonable  amount  of  adulation  thrown  away  upon 
American  institutions.  But  she  has  eflfectually  closed  against 
herself  this  channel  of  escape  from  aristocratic  condemnation ; 
and  that,  too,  by  proclaiming  a  discovery  of  no  little  importance, 
and  one,  for  the  making  of  which  she  is  entitled  to  all  the 
credit.  She  has  found  out  that  all  the  sins  of  the  Americajis, 
vhether  in  point  of  manners  or  morals,  are  owing,  not  to  de- 
mocracy, but  to  the  want  of  it !  It  is  not  by  reason  of  our  re- 
publicanism that  we  are  rude  in  speech  and  eat  our  dinners  with 
too  much  celerity — that  our  frontier  population  of  the  far  west 
is  overmuch  given  to  rioting,  and  that  our  women  are  so  ter- 
ribly addicted  to  rocking-chairs — that  our  steamboats  too  often 
burst  their  boilers,  and  our  stage-drivers  call  their  passengers 
men  and  themselves  gendemen — it  is  not  because  of  our  repub- 
licanism that  all  these  atrocities  are  committed,  but  because  we 
are  not  republican  enough !  There  is  not  among  us  sufficient 
"faith  in  man."  We  are  yet  lacking  m  that  pure  and  perfect 
sense  of  absolute  equality — that  casting  down  of  all  individual 
self-regard  before  the  divinity  of  human  nature — which  Miss 
Martineau  conceives  to  be  the  one  thing  needful  to  the  beau  ideal 
of  social  existence.  How  she  reconciles  her  theory  in  this  re- 
spect with  her  undoubting  admiration  and  preference  of  social 
existence  in  her  own  country,  where  the  abstract  divinity  of  hu- 
man nature  is  certainly  far  less  distinctly  recognized,  either  by 
political  institutions  or  the  usages  of  society,  than  in  our  own — 
m  other  words,  where  the  doctrine  of  equality  is  far  more  de- 
cidedly repudiated  both  in  principle  and  practice — is  a  question 
on  which  she  has  not  vouchsafed  us  any  information ;  nor,  indeed, 
is  it  a  question  which  we  are  called  upon  to  answer.  It  is 
enough  for  us  to  know  that  her  theory  is  understood  and  repu- 
diated there ;  and  that  for  maintaining  it  she  is  unceremoniously 
put  aside  as  a  **  purblind  theorist,"  and  the  possessor  of  a  **  wan- 
dering intellect." 

We  have  said  that  to  Miss  Martineau  must  be  awarded  the 
credit  of  discovering,  or  at  least  of  first  proclaiming,  this  new 
doctrine  of  our  insufficient  democracy ;  but  we  must  not  be  unr 
derstood  as  attributing  to  her  the  origination  of  the  doctrine  on 
which  it  is  founded ;  and  which  is  simply  that  of  human  perfecti- 
bility— or  rather,  the  destination  of  man  to  social  perfection  ment 
in  thb  world.  This  doctrine,  like  many  others  scarcely  less  falla- 
cious and  pregnant  with  danger,  is  of  German  origin ;  but  it  has 
advocates  in  this  country,  and  for  aught  we  know,  in  England ; 
although  Miss  Martineau  is  the  only  English  writer,  so  far  as  we 
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are  informed,  who  has  put  it  forth  as  the  essence  of  her  opinions. 
It  enters  largely  into  the  system  of  a  certain  class  of  unitarians, 
of  whom  Boston  is  the  head-quarters,  and  with  whom  Miss  Mar- 
tineau,  very  soon  after  her  arrival  in  this  country,  entered  into 
close  and  cordial  fellowship.  It  has  been,  and  is,  proclaimed 
with  sufficient  leal  by  various  WTiters  (not  exclusively,  however, 
of  the  unitarian  communion)  whose  works,  absurd  and  extrava- 
gant as  they  are,  have  received  infinitely  more  attention  from 
the  public  than  they  deserve ;  and,  notwithstanding  their  ex- 
travagance, are  doing,  we  fear,  a  more  than  abundant  quantity 
of  mischief.  Of  the  perpetrations  of  these  writers  we  intend, 
Deo  rolenfey  to  take  some  fitting  notice  hereafter,  in  the  pages 
of  this  Review. — There  is,  however,  a  still  more  fundamental 
heresy,  which  it  is  not  inexpedient  here  to  point  out,  because  it 
is  strikingly  manifested  in  the  theorizing  of  Miss  Martineau  npon 
the  social  condition  and  prospects  of  our  country ; .  and  not  less 
strikingly  in  her  own  character,  as  it  is  to  be  gathered  from  her 
writings.  It  is  the  denial  of  the  carmpfion  of  human  nature, 
and  a  false  view  of  the  mode  of  its  restoration  to  moral  perfec- 
tion. 

There  is  a  class  of  persons,  who,  in  their  reasonable  aversion 
to  a  false  and  pernicious  doctrine  concerning  man's  moral  cor- 
ruption, go  to  the  opposite  extreme — and  assert  that  there  is  no 
bias  to  evil  in  human  nature — but  that  man  has  in  himself  god- 
like qualities,  which,  by  his  own  unaided  power,  he  can  unfold 
to  godlike  perfection.  To  this  class,  as  we  understand  it,  Miss 
Martineau  belongs.  We  are  not,  however,  going  into  an  argu- 
ment upon  the  doctrine  in  question.  We,  simply  assert  our  con- 
viction, that  it  is  a  doctrine  as  clearly  contradicted  by  history 
and  experience  as  it  is  by  Scripture.  We,  too,  believe  that  man 
has  the  susceptibilities  of  a  godlike  perfection ;  but  we  believe 
at  the  same  time  that  there  is  in  him  a  radically  corrnpt  ten- 
dency,—  and  that  it  is  not  in  his  own  unaided  power  to  eradi- 
cate tlie  evil  that  is  in  him,  and  to  rise  to  perfection.  We  be- 
lieve this  power  is  provided  for  man  only  in  the  Gospel  —  that 
the  errace  which  Christianitv  offers  and  crrants  to  all  that  do  not 
repel  it,  is  the  only  adequate  provision  for  the  restoration  of  fall- 
en human  natnre.  This  is  the  doctrine  which  we  hold ;  and 
while  it  represses  no  high  and  noble  aspiration,  and  preserves  all 
the  elevating  self-respect  arising  from  a  view  of  that  participa- 
tion of  the  divine  nature,  to  which  it  directs  our  faith — it  at 
the  same  time  inspires  a  reasonable  and  profound  humiliiy. 
But  the  teodeacy  of  the  other  doctrine,  is,  we  conceive,  to 
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cherish  inordinate    selAconceit;  an    overweening   opinion   of 
the  moral  and  mental  capacity,  with  a  presumptuous  reliance 
opoD  the  moral  and  mental  ability,  which  is  naturally  engen- 
dered and   sustained   by   a  conviction   of   self-attainable  ex- 
celleDce.     In  communities  it  creates  a  pertinacity  of  opinion, 
an  impatience  of  restraint,  and  a  passion  for  instructing,  with  a 
corresponding  unwillingness  to  be  instructed,  which  go  very  far 
toward  exciting  a  spirit  of  habitual  insubordination,  and  which 
we  see  largely  displayed  in  the  various  ultraisms  of  the  day ; 
for  the  very  essence  of  all  these  ultraisms  is  a  perfect  assurance 
io  the  minds  of  their  propagators,  that  their  own  is  the  only 
right  way  of  thinking,  coupled  with  a  vehement  determination 
that  all  the  rest  of  mankind  shall  think  in  that  way  and  no  other. 
Upoo  individuals,  the  effect  is  analogous;  or  more  properly 
speaking,  identical,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  working 
of  the  conceit  being  more  strictly  personal,  it  assumes  the  ap- 
pearance more  of  vanity  than  of  dogmatism,  and  is  rather  ridi- 
culous than  offensive.     Where  we  see  it  existing  in  force,  we 
are  apt  to  suspect  a  great  want  of  that  rectitude  of  judgment 
and  soundness  of  mental  constitution,  which  in  familiar  language 
are  called  common  sense: — and  this  brings  us  back  again  to 
Miss  Martineau. 

To  sum  up  all  in  few  words,  we  conceive,  then,  that  a  very 
considerable  want  of  common  sense  is  the  great  defect  of  this 
lady's  mental  constitution.  That  she  is  decidedly  clever  in 
every  department  of  literature  which  she  has  attempted,  with 
the  exception  of  those  requiring  a  wholesome  and  sound  judg- 
ment, nobody  can  deny,  and  certainly  we  have  no  desire  to 
qaesuon.  She  is  highly  imaginative,  excellent  in  description, 
skilful  io  the  management  of  the  emotions  and  passions,  and 
especially  happy  in  catching  the  striking  points  of  an  incident, 
a  scene,  or  a  character.  But  we  must  needs  say  that  for  the 
particular  line  of  writing  which  she  has  selected  as  most  conge- 
nial to  her  tastes  and  powers,  requiring  as  it  does,  above  all 
other  things,  a  sound  and  vigorous  judgment,  we  hold  her  to 
be  as  incompetent  as  the  mathematician  of  the  story  was  to  en- 
joy the  beauties  of  Rossini's  opera.  For  a  woman  to  set  up  as 
a  political  economist  with  such  a  loose  and  inaccurate  method 
of  gathering  facts,  and  such  a  hasty  drawing  of  conclusions  from 
y^ry  uncertain  premises,  as  she  displays  in  both  of  her  works 
OQ  America,  not  to  mention  the  very  frequent  unsoundness  of  the 
conclusions  themselves,  argues  at  least  a  singular  want  of  self- 
knowledge. 
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But  it  may  be  asked,  how  then  has  Miss  Martinean  acquired 
her  English  reputation  as  a  political  economist  ?  In  answer  to 
this  question  we  may  observe,  first,  that  her  reputation  b  not 
particularly  high  in  England ;  and  amounts  to  little  more  than  a 
pretty  general  admission  that  she  has  written  some  pleasing  sto- 
ries, with  a  very  excellent  purpose,  which  purpose  they  have  to  a 
considerable  extent  efiected.  But,  secondly,  for  what  reputation 
she  has,  the  lady  is  very  much  indebted  to  a  combination  of  pe- 
culiar and  favoring  circumstances.  We  remember  reading  a 
biographical  newspaper  sketch  of  Miss  Martineau,  republished 
in  this  country  a  short  time  before  or  after  her  arrival,  the  sub- 
stance of  which,  as  we  remember  it,  was  to  this  efiect : 

About  the  time  when  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge  was. established — having  been  mainly  got  up  by 
Lord  Brougham — Miss  Martineau  had  written  several  familiar 
stories  of  a  kind  now  very  common,  but  at  that  time  almost  en- 
tirely new — stories  adapted  to  the  comprehension  and  taste  of 
the  uneducated  classes,  and  conveying  in  the  form  of  simple 
domestic  narrative,  some  of  the  more  obvious  principles  that 
regulate  social  and  national  intercourse ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
advantages  of  a  division  of  labor — the  relation  between  pro- 
duction and  consumption,  &c.  Lord  Brougham  and  the  other 
leading  men  of  the  Society  were  just  then  looking  about  for 
works  of  this  character ;  their  object  being  at  once  to  dissemi- 
nate useful  information,  to  create  an  appetite  for  reading,  and 
to  direct  the  minds  of  the  lower  classes  to  the  study  of  those 
subjects,  ignorance  of  which  was  the  evidence  and  the  conse- 
quence of  their  want  of  education.  Miss  Martineau  was  also 
looking  about  for  a  publisher — being  as  yet  unknown  as  a 
writer.  By  some  means,  the  particulars  of  which  we  have  for- 
gotten, her  stories  were  brought  to  the  notice  of  Lord  Brougham ; 
and  they  were  pretty  much  what  he  wanted.  At  his  recom- 
mendation, they  and  their  author  were  taken  up  by  the  Society 
—  and  Miss  Martineau  soon  found  herself  in  the  receipt  both  of 
fame  and  profit.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  she  is  re- 
garded in  England  as  having  produced,  or  as  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, any  thing  very  remarkable  in  the  field  of  authorship ; 
nor  until  she  wrote  of  Society  in  America  did  any  one  think 
of  quoting  her  as  autliority,  either  on  matter  of  fact  or  of  opin- 
ion. That  she  is  now  so  quoted,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  admit; 
but  in  her  case,  as  in  that  of  every  other  writer  on  this  country, 
the  fact  is  owing  to  the  strange  combination  of  interest  in,  and 
ignorance  of,  the  state  and  prospects  of  affairs  in  the  "  model 
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repablic,'^  which  secures  for  every  cis-Atlantic  traveller  such 
lai^  attention  and  almost  boundless  credence  from  the  people 
of  England. 

It  is  very  probable,  moreover,  that  the  same  process  of  making 
reputation  by  clique  has  been  performed  for  Miss  Martineau  in 
England,  which  we  know  to  be  very  often  successfiil,  pro  tanto^ 
among  ourselves,  and  of  which  her  own  books  on  America  give 
sufficient  evidence.     We  have  already  intimated  that  very  soon 
after  her  arrival  in  this  country,  she  found  herself  in  sweet  com- 
munion with  certain  reformers  of  the  East,  entertaining  opinions 
quite  as  Utopian  as  her  own ;  and  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  sect  is  the  friendly  zeal  with  which  its  members  labor  in  ex- 
alting each  other's  reputation — the  true  test  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual greatness  being,  in  their  eyes,  the  fervor  with  which  the 
particular  opinions  of  the  sect  are  professed  and  supported.  Thus 
we  find,  in  both  Miss  Martineau's  works  on  America,  that  our 
wisest  and  most  virtuous  people  are  precisely  the  "  dear  friends" 
with  whom  she  associated  while  among  us  ;  a  certain  *'  Doctor 
F."[ollen]  being  the  foremost,  who  accompanied  her  in  her  tra- 
vels, and  whose  opinions  and  sayings — as  well  as  those  of  his 
wife  and  little  <<  Charley"— rare  quoted  on  all  occasions,  as  ora- 
cles of  undoubted  authority.     Another  of  Miss  Martineau's  ce- 
lAritia  is  a  lady  who  has  gained  honorable  laurels  in  litera- 
ture, and  whose  later  works  betray  a  large  and  increasing  pro- 
pensity for  that  same  benevolent  but  not  beneficent  ultraism 
which  Miss  Martineau  cherishes  so  fondly ;  and  it  is  curious  to 
observe  her  perpetual  references,  in  forming  and  expressing 
opinions  of  men  and  things  in  America,  to  a  standard  which 
those  who  are  au  fait  of  the  n^atter  can  easily  trace  to  a  pretty 
village  in  Massachusetts — to  a  small  coterie  of  exclusives,  which 
assumes  to  itself,  with  a  sort  of  modest  pretension  that  is  suffi- 
ciently amusing,  the  right  of  establishing  caste  for  the  whole  re- 
public, in  morals  as  well  as  in  literature.  The  only  striking  excep- 
tion which  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  is  in  the  case  of  the 
judgments  pronounced  on  the  distinguished  men  assembled  at 
Washington,  with  which  most  of  our  readers  are  probably  fami- 
liar, as  tfiese  portions  of  the  "  Retrospect"  have  been  extensive- 
ly quoted  in  the  newspapers.     It  is  an  exception,  however,  that 
proves  the  habitual  reliance  of  Miss  Martineau  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  others,  and  the  facility  with  which  her  mind  receives, 
cameleon-like,  impressions  from  those  with  whom  she  associates. 
In  our  view,  the  passages  referred  to  are  by  far  the  best  spe- 
cimens of  her  work — displaying  to  most  advantage  the  qualities 
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which  wc  have  enumerated  as  constituting  her  literary  merits. 
The  characteristic  descriptions  of  Messrs.  Van  Buren,  Webster, 
Clay,  Calhoun,  John  Marshall,  and  Story,  are  singularly  happy, 
as  well  in  regard  to  the  appearance  and  manner  of  the  men,  as 
to  their  minds  and  characters.  Here  she  has  evidently  judged,  not 
from  the  opinions  of  «*  Dr.  F.,"  or  of  the  petty  exclusives,  but  from 
those  of  the  distinguished  men  themselves — catching  the  tone  of 
the  highly  intellectual  circle  in  which  she  was  privileged  to  move. 
In  iier  pages  we  find  how  such  men  as  Webster  and  Calhoun, 
Clay  and  Van  Buren,  Marshall  and  Stor^*,  are  in  the  habit  of 
thinking  and  speaking  of  each  other — with  the  large  and  liberal 
judgment  of  tnie  greatness,  that  has  the  power  and  the  will  to 
lay  aside  all  little  influences  o(  clique  and  of  self^orship,  and  is 
capable  of  rendering  justice  to  an  adversary  or  a  rivaL 

It  is  by  this  time  apparent  to  our  readers,  we  presume,  that 
as  an  uiterer  of  opinions,  we  think  but  very  lightly  of  Miss  Mar- 
tineau.  In  trutlu  there  is  scarcely  a  writer  on  America  whose 
faculty  of  judgment  we  hold  in  less  esteem ;  and  this  without  the 
slightest  bios  from  any  thing  that  she  has  written  io  dispraise  of 
our  ^HMmtrjnK^n  or  country- — for  in  truth  there  is,  generally 
siH'akiug*  no  lack  of  foundation  for  her  charges,  and  if  such  were 
not  the  case«  we  have  rather  too  much  respect  for  oar  readers 
and  our«»lves  to  be  induenced  by  any  motive  so  paltry — bat 
&imph  l>ecaus<'  ire  find  abundant  evidence  that  judgment  is  pre- 
cisely the  weakest  ingredient  in  her  mental  compositioii.  It  is 
i\>  the  same  cau^M'^  and  not  to  anv  want  of  veracitv,  that  we  as- 
cribe  the  %erk-  fie<|uent  missnitemeDts  of  tact  in  the  progress  of 
!>er  narrative.  Wo  m«ran  exchisi\-ehr  in  those  cases  where  she 
has  \icrixY\l  her  iniomriiuon  fivm  oihers  :  for  as  to  evefr  thmg 
ih«t  sK*  ^iei^^riKfs  or  adirms  as  oi"  her  own  knowledge,  we  believe 
her  >r/;^lv:i  "v,  ami  wiihvM:t  a  moroc«t's  he<:taT]oii.  But  her  want 
»y\M-'^?^^'^''*'*«*-  aW^i  si>nicwhAi  no  cocbc  by  her  niHiispectioc  rea- 
*ii;vss  to  ScIic^Y  others  as  hoiiesi  a»i  truih-iOTing  ms  herseU) 
o^-r^^s  Srr  S*b:n:a':N  to  recr^-e,  ar>d  repeal,  and  leasoo  apon, 
55a^r«vws  «  hx^h  a  ^in  V  ii>qnin-  wokM  bare  sbown  to  be  greatly 
exa^Yrarsvv  k'  tk>8  a>rAced>rr  x:::s-*ri?f,  la  iTBik  die  proprk^ 
^v*  -ftr.Nrr  Tr.x'e«x^:x^r.  5rccss  nerc r  :o  hare  CKevrred  to  her. 
\X  >vt:  ^-ifcv  •<!,{  Srr  slv  *rocc  *io«x,  2)0  anrrfe  how  impeobable; 
a:  W^ii<  %T  cfcT  *,x>ojr,r:  :r.  ts>  cc^f-r  w»y  fx-  «^se  c/  the  very 
•rrwji-kfe^.V  ^.\Sr<  mrr. «  hvh  $5if  ha<  f«5.rf2>fi  her  pace&  For 
iTrscfcjwr .  ;)v  Artfcifc.  aT  Hf-r  c\xr;r«sa6*vr>  wr^  :he  cnaricts  in  the 
ws,v  It  ^'•ijiiaAfK^W*.*  >»S>!ie  a^-vATic?  cc  z^Ksadkes  she  ap- 
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pears  to  have  received  without  a  suspicion  that  they  migJu  be 
questionable — the  story  of  the  vaunting  abolitionist,  who  was 
met  by  *'  Judge  Lynch"  while  travelling  through  Virginia  in  a 
stage-coach,  and  never  drew  bridle  until  he  found  himself  safe  at 
home  in  Maine* — and  the  following  story  of  two  unfortunate 
English  ladies  at  Buffalo : 

"  I  also  heard,  during  our  walk,  some  things  which  make  me 
think  that  Bufiklo  is  as  undesirable  a  place  of  residence  as  any  in 
the  free  States.  It  is  the  rendezvous  of  all  manner  of  persons ; 
the  passage  through  which  fugitives  pass  from  the  States  to  Cana- 
da, m>m  Canada  to  the  States,  and  from  Europe  and  the  Eastern 
States  into  the  wild  West.  Runaway  slaves  come  here,  and  their 
owners  follow  in  hopes  of  recapturing  them.  Indian  traders,  land 
speculators,  and  poor  emigrants,  come  here,  and  the  most  debased 
Indians,  the  half-civilized,  hano;  about  the  outskirts.  No  influence 
that  the  mass  of  respectable  mhabitants  can  exert,  can  neutralize 
the  bad  effects  of  a  floating  population  like  this  ;  and  the  place  is 
unavoidably  a  very  vicious  one.  A  suflicient  proof  of  this  is,  that 
ladies  cannot  walk  beyond  the  streets  without  the  protection  of  a 
gentleman.  Some  excellent  English  ladies  opened  a  school  in 
Bufl^o,  and,  not  being  aware  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  place,  fol- 
lowed, with  their  pupils,  the  English  practice  of  taking  country 
walks.  They  persevered  for  some  time,  hoping  to  obtain  counte- 
nance finr  the  wholesome  practice ;  but  were  compelled,  after  a 
time,  not  only  to  give  up  walking,  but  to  leave  the  place." 

Now  we  are  assured,*  on  good  Buffalo  authority,  that  if  Miss 
Martineau  had  taken  the  trouble  of  inquiring  into  the  matter, 
the  woold  have  found  that  ladies  can  and  do  walk  beyond  the 
streets  of  Buffalo  without  protection — although,  of  course,  ladies 
are  sometimes  in  danger  of  incivility  from  rude  men  there,  as  in 
every  other  city — and  th«c  the  failure  of  the  '*  excellent  English 
ladies'*  in  their  school  iras  owing,  not  to  their  rural  walks,  but 
to  certain  lapses  in  th^ir  own  conduct,  which  induced  tlie  belief 
among  parents,  that  they  were  not  exactly  the  proper  persons  to 
train  up  young  females  in  the  paths  of  virtue.  We  are  told, 
moreover,  that  at  least  one  of  the  ladies  in  question  has  not  lefl 
the  place,  but  continues  even  at  this  day  to  walk  its  streets,  although 
it  is  said  that  her  walks  are  performed  at  a  time  and  in  a  manner 
which  badly  comport  with  the  idea  of  strict  propriety  ! 

Bat  we  nave  discoursed  sufficiently  at  large — perhaps  more 
than  sufficiently — of  Miss  Martineau's  demerits;  certainly  more 
than  we  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  do,  if  she  stood 

*  Vol.  i.  page  15a 
12* 
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alone  in  her  errors.  The  remainder  of  this  article  we  devote  to 
the  more  pleasing  task  of  general  description,  accompanied  by 
extracts,  and  a  running  commentary. 

Following  the  advice  of  the  sage  in  the  story,  "  Belier,  roon 
ami,  commencez  par  le  commencement,"  Miss  Martineau's  first 
chapter  is  appropriated  to  details  of  the  voyage  from  Liverpool ; 
lively  and  amusing  enough,  although  tinctured  somewhat  libe- 
rally wilh  an  egotism  which  would  be  inexcusable  any  where 
save  on  shipboard.     For  example : 

"  For  some  time  I  was  daily  baffled  in  my  purpose  of  writing, 
by  the  observation  of  persons  who  seemed  not  only  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  process  of  composition,  but  very  anxious  to  learn  it. 
Not  only  did  the  children  from  the  steerage  spy  from  behind  chests 
and  casks,  and  peep  over  my  shoulder,  but  the  inquirer  about  the 
whale  was  wont  to  place  himself  directly  in  fix)nt  of  me,  with  his 
arms  akimbo,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  point  of  my  pen.  Some- 
body gave  him  a  hint  at  last,  and  I  was  left  in  peace." — VoL  I. 
p.  19. 

"  A  curiouR-looking  old  gentleman  swung  himself  up,  and  seem- 
ed likely  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the  ravenous  inouirers  for  news. 
Ho  thrust  an  arm^l  of  newspapers  among  us,  and  beckoned  the 
captain  to  the  stem,  >vhere  the  two  remained  in  a  grave  consulta- 
tion for  a  few  minutes,  when  the  captain  called  one  of  the  lady  pas- 
aongers  aside  to  ask  her  a  question.  What  the  pilot  wanted  to 
know  was.  whether  George  Thomson,  the  abolition  missionary, 
was  on  board.  He  was  to  h^ye  been,  but  was  not.  The  pilot  de- 
clared that  this  was  well,  as  he  could  not  have  been  landed  without 
the  certainty  of  being  destroyed  within  a  >veek,  the  abolition  riots 
in  Now  York  having  taken  place  just  before.  What  the  captain 
wantoil  to  learn  of  the  lady  passenger  was,  what  my  opinions  on 
slavery  wore,  in  order  to  know  vchethcr  he  might  safety  land  me.  She 
told  him  that  I  was  an  abolitionist  in  ^principle ;  but  that  she  be- 
lievtHl  1  went  to  America  to  learn,  and  not  to  teach.  So  the  good 
ca)>taiu  nodded,  and  said  nothing  to  me  on  the  subject." — p.  33. 

The  second  chapter  is  entitled  '^  First  Impressions.'^  A  cbap- 
trr  lull  of  variety «  among  which  are  some  very  jost  remarks,  and 
two  bighlv  important  pieces  of  information,  to  wit :  that  baving 
arrivetl  on  a  Saturday,  and  the  luggage  of  the  passengers  not 
beinc:  iandinl  until  the^nexc  week.  Miss  Martineaa  was  forced  to  go 
to  chuivh  equipped  in  a  rnonniog  gown  and  secood  best  boonet, 
nihkb  she  lonuwed  lium  a  lady  boarding  in  the  ^«»^  bouse ; 
and  that  isune^tely  on  ber  airival  at  the  said  boar^g-hoosey 
the  landlady  shook  hands  with  her«  and  ordered  tea ! 

The  third  chapter  is  ODke  ot*  cle\-er  and  agreeable  goss^  the 
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subjects  being  West  Point,  Dr.  Hosack,  and  the  late  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston—  the  celebrated  jurist  of  Louisiana. 

Next  comes  the  Mountain  House  of  Catskill, — another  gra- 
cious and  graceful  chapter,  with  a  sharp  sting  of  satire  in  its 
tail: 

**  Here,  again,  I  was  humbled  by  seeing  what  such  things  are  to 
some  who  watch  in  vain  for  what  they  are  not  made  to  see.  A 
gentleman  and  lady  in  the  hotel,  intended  to  have  left  the  place  on 
Sunday.  Having  overslept  that  morning's  sunrise,  and  arrived  too 
late  for  that  on  Saturday,  they  were  persuaded  to  stay  till  Monday 
noon ;  and  I  was  pleased,  on  rising  at  four  on  Monday  morning, 
to  see  that  they  were  in  the  piazza  below,  with  a  telescope.  We 
met  at  breakfast,  all  faint  with  hunger,  of  course. 

"  *  Well,  Miss  M.,'  said  the  gentleman,  discontentedly,  *  I  sup- 
pose you  were  disappointed  in  the  sunrise.' 

"  *  No,  I  was  not.' 

**  *  Why,  do  you  think  the  sun  was  any  handsomer  here  than  at 
New  York  ]' 

"  I  made  no  answer ;  for  what  could  one  say  1  But  he  drove 
me  by  Questions  to  tell  what  I  expected  to  see  in  the  sun. 

** '  I  did  not  expect  to  see  the  sun  green  or  blue.' 

"  *  What  did  you  expect,  then  ]' 

"  I  was  obliged  to  explain  that  it  was  the  effect  of  the  sun  on  the 
landscape  that  I  had  been  looking  for. 

"  *  Upon  the  landscape  !     Oh  !  but  we  saw  that  yesterday.' 

**  The  gentleman  was  perfectly  serious ;  quite  earnest  in  all  this. 
When  we  were  departing,  a  foreign  tourist  was  heard  to  complain 
of  the  high  charges  !  Hieh  charges  !  As  if  we  were  to  be  sup- 
plied for  nothing  on  a  perch  where  the  wonder  is,  if  any  but  the 
Toung  ravens  get  fed !  When  I  considered  what  a  drawback  it  is 
m  visiting  mountain-tops,  that  one  is  driven  down  again,  almost 
immediately,  by  one's  l)odily  wants,  I  was  ready  to  thank  the  peo- 
ple devoutly  for  harboring  us  on  any  terms,  so  that  we  might 
think  out  our  thoughts,  and  compose  our  emotions,  and  take  our 
fill  of  that  portion  of  our  universal  and  eternal  inheritance."  Vol. 
L  p.  62. 

**  Four  weddings  and  an  offer  of  marriage,"  at  all  of  which 
our  author  was  present,  form  the  subject  of  chapter  fiAh.  The 
offer  of  marriage  is  thus  described : 

**  It  was  a  petition  from  a  slave  to  be  allowed  to  wed  (as  slaves 
wed)  the  nursemaid  of  a  lady  in  whose  house  I  was  staying.  The 
young  man  could  either  write  a  little,  or  had  employed  some  one 
who  could,  to  prepare  his  epistle  for  him.  It  ran  from  comer  to 
comer  of  the  paper,  which  was  daubed  with  diluted  wafer,  like 
certain  love-letters  nearer  home  than  Georgia.  Hero  are  the 
contents : 
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ft 
**  *  Miss  Gunningbam  it  is  My  wishes  to  companion  in  your 

Present  and  I  hope  you  will  Be  peeze  at  it  and  I  hope  that  you 

will  not  think  Hard  of  Me  I  have  Ben  to  the  Doctor  and  he  was 

very  well  satafide  with  Me  and  I  hope  you  is  and  Miss  Mahuw 

all  so 

"  '  thats  all  I  has  to  say  now  wiheshen  you  will  grant  Me  that 

honour  I  vnll  Be  very  glad. 

"'S.B.Smith.' 

"  The  nursemaid  was  granted ;  and  as  it  was  a  love-match,  and 
as  the  girl's  mistress  is  one  of  the  tender,  the  sore-hearted  about 
having  slaves,  I  hope  the  poor  creatures  are  as  happy  as  love  in 
debasement  can  make  them." — Vol.  I.  p.  63. 

The  descriptions  of  the  four  weddings  are  perfect  pictures, 
and  we  would  gladly  quote  them  all  if  we  could  spare  the  room. 
But  failing  that,  we  can  only  advise  all  and  sundry  not  to  pass 
this  chapter,  if  they  read  no  more  of  Miss  Martineau's  "  Retro- 
spect of  Western  Travel." 

In  the  next  chapter,  the  title  **  High-road  Travelling"  is  made 
to  serve  for  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  among  which  are,  *<  the 
disagreeable  practice  of  rocking  in  the  chair,'  nullification,  Mr. 
Calhoun,  the  Patroon  of  Albany,  the  propriety  of  foreign  mis- 
sions, Trenton  falls,  the  slavery  question,  die  New  Ydrk  Indians, 
and  Mr.  Van  Buren.  Of  the  president  an  elaborate  character 
is  given,  in  which  he  is  charged  with  a  habit  of  flattering, 
«  which  so  cautious  a  man  should  have  long  ago  found  ont  to  be 
disagreeable;"  with  wanting  ''faith  in  men,"  and  forgetfulnessof 
self;  and  with  having  ''the  skepticism  which  marks  the  lower 
order  of  politicians."  The  following  passage  is  curious,  consi- 
dering that  it  was  probably  written  before  the  recent  coalition 
between  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  quondam  rival.  Miss  Martineaa 
is  speaking  of  nullification  : 

**  Porhaps  Mr.  Van  Buren  may  entertain  the  opinion  which  many 
hold,  th«f  that  business  is  not  over  yet,  and  that  the  slavery  ques- 
tion i»  inndo  a  pretext  by  the  nullifiers  of  the  South,  for  a  line  of 
5CtK>n  K^  whicn  they  are  impelled  by  the  disappointed  personal 
awWriv^  ^xf  out*  or  two,  and  the  woimded  pride  of  the  many,  who 
c^wTN"*  <>«sluri'»  the  contrast  between  the  increase  of  the  free  states 

of  tVr  ^'.*«th*  *n*l  t^e  deterioration  of  the  slave  states  of  the  South. 

Uj^^%^  5W  w»ay  1h»,  to  propitiate  Mr.  Calhoun  seems  to  have 

\^Mi  >fe  ^  w*^  l^iWn's  great  object  for  a  long  time  past ;  an  object 
^j^v  IM**''^^"'**  "^  itself,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  which  he  is  likely 

•    1,^  t'jh>  vAH«>»*i*r'"<^  **f  ^^*®  North  far  faster  than  he  could,  at  best, 

i»»m'i»*  -^^MuuKv  sft\\i^  South."— Vol.  I.  p.  75. 
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Next  follow  two  chapters  npon  Bufialo  and  Niagara  ;  the  first 
iDclading  a  vivid  sketch  of  the  destruction  of  Buffalo  by  the  Bri- 
tish and  Indians,  in  1812,  taken  from  the  lips  of  a  Mrs.  W.,  who 
bad  personal  knowledge  of  its  horrors.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  narrative  is  so  drawn  up  as  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
Indians  alone  were  the  actors  in  the  tragedy. 

The  ninth  chapter  is  devoted  to  Dr.  Priestley,  whose  memory 
our  author  seems  to  hold  in  the  profoundest  reverence. 

The  prisons  at  Auburn,  Wethersfield,  and  Philadelphia,  are 
the  subject  of  the  next  chapter.  Notwithstanding  the  fame  of 
these  establishments,  or  rather  of  the  system  on  which  they  are 
conducted.  Miss  Martineau  is  of  opinion  that  the  system  is  radi- 
cally wrong ;  and  perhaps  she  is  right,  if  it  be  conceded  that  the 
object  of  such  institutions  is  to  reform  the  convicts,  not  to  deter 
others  from  committing  the  offences  for  which  they  are  punished. 
The  following  passage  explains  the  foundation  of  her  theory : 

"  The  first  principle  in  the  management  of  the  guilty  seems  to 
me  to  be,  to  treat  them  as  men  and  women ;  which  they  were  be- 
fore they  were  guilty,  and  will  be  when  they  are  no  longer  so ;  and 
which  they  are  in  the  midst  of  it  all.  Their  humanity  is  the  prin- 
cipal thing  about  them ;  their  guilt  is  a  temporary  state.*' — p.  125. 

"First  sight  of  Slavery"  is  the  ominous  title  of  the  succeeding 
chapter ;  and  henceforward  slavery  becomes  the  staple  of  the 
volumes.  The  subject  is  unquestionably  one  of  deep  and  vital 
interest,  involving  the  very  highest  moral  and  political  consider- 
ations, and  perhaps  bearing  more  directly  than  any  other  upon 
the  great  question  of  the  continuance  of  this  republic  under  its 
present  organization.  We  cannot  award  to  Miss  Martineau  the 
praise— -and  high  praise  it  would  be  if  deserved — of  treating 
this  important  subject  with  the  "  manysidedness,"  to  use  an  ex* 
pressive  word  from  the  Grerman,  which  the  vastness  and  intricacy 
of  its  relations  so  imperatively  require,  and  without  which  no 
discussion  of  it  can  yield  advantage.  Being  an  abolitionist— 
an  immediate  abolitionist — of  the  strictest  sect,  and  priding  her- 
self upon  the  uncompromising  directness  of  her  principle,  she  is 
either  unable  or  unwilling — perhaps  both — to  entertain  in  con- 
nexion with  the  abolition  of  slavery  any  other  than  the  single 
proposition,  that  men  ought  not  to  hold  men  in  bondage.  The 
considerations  growing  out  of  the  long  existence  and  extensive 
spread  of  the  institution,  of  its  intimate  blending  with  all  the  great 
relations  of  property  and  employment,  and  of  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  compact  by  which  the  states  of  our  confederation  are  uni- 
ted, she  does  not  choose  to  study ;  nor  in  the  whole  range  of  her 
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remarks  upon  the  subject,  does  she  anywhere  advert  to  the 
grounds  assumed  or  the  reasons  advanced  by  the  advocates  of 
slavery.  The  whole  end  and  object  of  her  writing  seems  to  be,  to 
show  that  slavery  is  an  accursed  thing,  and  ought  to  cease ;  but 
she  will  neither  tell  us  how  its  discontinuance  is  to  be  efii^ed» 
nor  hazard  an  inquiry  into  the  probable  consequences  of  its  abcH 
lition  in  the  only  mode  that  can  be  inferred — and  they  give  us 
notliing  but  inference — from  the  general  declarations  of  her 
brethren  and  sisters  in  the  doctrine.  She  lets  us  know,  indeed, 
that  the  colonization  scheme  is  in  her  opinion  an  aborainatioo ; 
yet  she  gives  no  hint  in  explanation  of  the  means  *by  which,  sup- 
posing the  blacks  to  be  emancipated  and  remain,  the  country  is 
to  escape  the  evils  that  must  inevitably  flow  from  the  hatred  which 
she  believes  and  declares  to  exist  between  the  races.  These  and 
many  other  points  involved  in  the  abolition  of  slavery  are  the 
questions  on  which  we  need  enlightenment,  and  the  solution  of 
which  would  dcser%'e  and  gain  our  eternal  gratitude.  The  evils 
of  slavery,  and  its  sinfulness,  are  not  unknown  to  or  denied  by 
us  of  the  North,  at  all  events ;  nor  by  a  very  large  proportioa 
of  the  South,  not  even  by  the  most  strenuous  opposers  of  the 
abolitionists.  It  is  not  the  end  which  they  profess,  but  the 
means  by  which  they  seek  to  gain  the  end,  that  agitates  and  dis- 
turbs the  public  mind.  All  are  agreed  upon  the  object — all 
would  rejoice  to  see  the  country  freed  from  the  curse  of  slavery; 
but  there  are  many  who  think  that  the  measures  by  which  this  de- 
sirable consummation  is  sought  to  be  efiected  —  measures  of  re- 
pnuicb,  and  insult,  and  denunciation — are  (ar  more  likely  to 
beget  ruinous  hostility  between  portions  of  the  union,  than  to 
bring  about  the  desired  change  of  feeling  and  opinion  in  that 
portion  which  «till  adheres  to  slaver}'.  They  honestly  apprehend 
a  severaiKe  of  die  contedoration,  or  at  all  events  such  a  cooditioD 
of  sentiment  as  would  make  the  $e\*erance  desirable,  if  not  indts- 
(Hn>able«  as  the  more  immediate  consequence  of  the  course  hi- 
thorto  parried  by  the  advocates  of  abolition ;  with  a  very  great 
do^ibc  whether  the  abolition  would  ultimately  be  accomplished, 
*v*rn  by  th^t  deplorable  sacrifice*  We  do  not  deny — on  the 
fXHitrary  wo  rvjokv  to  admit*  that  abhorrence  of  hnmao  slaveffy 
ts  bevXHoittg  morf  and  more  a  vital  principle  throngboot  the 
w\>rM-~thjit  public  opiuioQ  is  setting  more  and  more  strongly 
Acu:^^  it  «r\efY  day  ;  and  in  the  &ith  of  thk  ^Ank^g^rt^^  ve  be- 
l)e\y>  tkjtt  the  tiow  o:*  its  ejitinciMn  amon^  civiliied  natioos  BHBt 
Arri«v«  JUid  tku  jLt  m  period  noc  &r  removed  ;  but  we  do  doc  be- 
lievr  tVu  ibe  noal  vkldi&c  of  those  who  sdU  cherish  the  issdni- 
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tion,  to  the  OTerwhelming  power  of  pablic  opinion,  will  be  at  all 
accelerated  by  the  interporition  of  distrust  and  mutual  hatred. 
Oo  the  contrary,  we  are  sure  that  it  will  be  retarded ;  and  there- 
fi>re  we  can  perceive  neither  the  propriety  nor  the  expediency  of 
sach  language  as  is  habitually  employed  by  the  violent  advocates 
of  abolition,  such  as  Mr.  O'Connell  and  Miss  Martineau  in  Eng- 
land, and  most  of  the  anti-slavery  leaders  in  this  country. 

As  we  have  already  said,  there  is  litde  or  nothing  of  argu- 
ment or  expostulation  in  Miss  Martineau's  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject Her  only  study  seems  to  have  been  to  gather  together 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  frightful  narratives,  illustrating 
the  cruelty  and  wickedness  of  slaveholders,  and  the  wrongs  of 
slaves ;  and  that  without  much  regard  to  authenticity  of  source, 
or  perfect  accuracy  of  detail.  The  publications  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  and  the  statements  of  her  anti-slavery  friends, 
appear  to  have  been  generally  her  fountains  of  intelligence ; 
and  it  is  a  littie  remarkable,  that  scarcely  an  instance  of  oppres- 
sk>n9  even  of  the  mildest  type,  is  recorded  as  from  her  own 
knowledge.  In  the  results  of  her  own  observation,  we  find  no- 
thing of  cruelty  or  suffering,  but  much  of  kindness  to  slaves, 
repaid  by  affection  for  the  masters ;  of  negro  health  and  appa- 
rent happiness;  of  their  exuberant  gayety,  their  songs  and 
dances.  Now,  we  do  not  infer  from  this  that  there  is  no  cruelty 
— that  the  suffering  is  all  imaginary — but  simply  that  the  hor- 
rors of  slavery  are  not  quite  as  universal  as  they  are  represent- 
ed ;  and  that  the  condition  of  the  Southern  negro  is  not  abso- 
lutely the  most  hopeless  and  miserable  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  human  existence. 

Two  other  points  are  established  by  Miss  Martineau's  testi- 
mony, at  which  we  should  imagine  that  her  countrymen  must 
be  somewhat  surprised,  considering  the  accounts  they  have  had 
from  other  quarters.  One  is,  that  the  institution  of  slavery  is 
not  a  tabooed  subject  of  discussion  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line ;  the  other,  that  the  name  of  abolitionist  does  not  of  neces- 
sity bring  upon  its  wearer  in  the  south  the  vengeance  of  the 
inhabitants.  At  all  places  of  her  sojourning,  and  she  went  as 
far  as  New  Orleans,  Miss  Martineau  records  her  free  and  ample 
conversations  with  slaveholders ;  taking  pains  to  assure  her 
readers  that  in  no  instance  did  she  ever  disginse  or  conceal  her 
opinions,  or  omit  any  opportunity  of  expressing  them  with  all 
openness.  So,  too,  she  seems  to  take  pleasure  in  repeating, 
that,  in  all  her  travels  through  the  South,  she  met  with  nothing 
but  kindness  and  hospitality,  although  warned  by  some  of  her 
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northeni  friends,  before  she  went,  that  her  presence  woald  be 
the  signal  for  something  dreadful.     For  example : 

"  The  day  before  I  left  Philadelphia  my  old  shipmate,  the  Prus- 
sian physician,  arrived  there,  and  lost  no  time  in  calling  to  tell  me, 
with  much  agitation,  that  I  must  not  go  a  step  farther  South ;  that 
he  had  heard  on  all  hands,  within  two  hours  of  his  arrival,  that  I 
was  an  amalgamationist,  and  that  my  having  published  a  story 
against  slavery  would  be  fatal  to  me  in  the  slave  states.  I  did  not 
give  much  credit  to  the  latter  part  of  this  news,  and  saw  plainly 
that  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  go  straight  on.  I  really  desired  to  see 
the  working  of  the  slave  system,  and  was  glad  that  my  having  pub- 
lished against  its  principles  divested  me  altogether  of  the  character 
of  a  spy,  and  gave  me  an  unquestioned  liberty  to  publish  the  results 
of  what  I  might  observe.  In  order  to  see  things  as  they  were,  it 
was  necessary  that  people's  minds  should  not  be  prepossessed  by 
my  friends  as  to  my  opinions  and  conduct ;  and  I  therefore  for- 
bade my  Philadelphia  friends  to  publish  in  the  newspapers,  as 
they  wished,  an  antidote  to  the  charges  already  current  ag^ainst 
me."— Vol.  I.  p.  140. 

**  At  Baltimore  and  Washington  aofain  I  was  warned,  in  various 
stealthy  ways,  of  perils  awaiting  me  m  the  South.  I  had  no  means 
of  ascertaining  the  justness  of  these  warnings  but  by  going  on,  and 
turning  back  for  such  vague  reasons  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  So 
I  determined  to  say  no  word  to  my  companions,  (who  were  in  no 
danger,)  but  to  see  the  truth  for  myself.  The  threats  proved  idle, 
as  1  suspected  they  would.  Throughout  the  South  I  met  with  very 
candid  and  kind  treatment.  I  mention  these  warnings  partly  be- 
cause they  are  a  fact  connected  with  the  state  of  the  country,  and 
partly  because  it  will  afterward  appear  that  the  stranger's  real 
danger  lies  in  the  North  and  West,  over  which  the  SouSi  had,  in 
my  case,  greatly  the  advantage  in  liberality." — ^p.  142. 

The  "  first  sight  of  slavery"  was  at  Baltimore.  From  that 
city  our  traveller  proceeded  to  Washington,  where  she  remained 
five  weeks  ;  looking  back  now  upon  the  time  spent  there  ''as  one 
of  the  most  profitable,  but  by  far  the  least  agreeable  of  my  resi- 
dences in  the  United  States  ;"  a  judgment  somewhat  curious, 
inasmuch  as  she  was  "  lionizecC^  most  extensively  by  all  parties, 
from  President  Jackson  downward — and  the  good  lady  is  said 
to  be  far  from  insensible  to  lionizing  attentions.  From  Washing- 
ton, Miss  Martincau  proceeded  southward,  visiting  the  late  Mr. 
Madison  at  his  residence  in  Virginia,  and  enjoying  with  him,  by 
her  own  account,  a  most  inordinate  quantity  of  gossip,  assuring 
us  that  she  never  left  her  station  by  his  chair  "  except  for  food 
and  sleep."  We  are  constrained  to  say,  however,  that  in  the 
six  pages  devoted  to  a  record  of  his  conversations,  or  rather  of 
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their  sobjects,  we  ean  discover  nothing  that  any  tolerably  well 
educated  man  might  not  have  said,  except,  that  the  education  of 
men  and  women  should  be  the  same,  as  well  in  relation  to  the 
hands  as  to  the  head.  From  Montpelier  our  author  went  to 
Charleston,  where  she  discussed  slavery  and  nullification  with 
Mr.  Hayne  »nd  Mr.  Calhoun ;  and  thence  by  land,  through 
Georgia  and  Alabama,  to  New  Orleans. 

From  New  Orleans  she  went  up  the  Mississippi  by  steamboat, 
visiting  Nashville,  St.  Louis,  and  Cincinnati,  and  thence  return- 
ed to  New  England.  This  part  of  the  United  States  appears 
to  be  tbe  home  of  her  affections,  for  she  devotes  to  it  no  less 
than  eleven  chapters  of  her  second  volume — one  being  bestow- 
ed exclusively  upon  Dr.  Channing,  enshrining  him  as  one  of 
Miss  Martineau's  particular  divinities — as  indeed  was  to  be  ex- 
pected firom  his  two-fold  perfection  of  abolitionist  and  unitarian. 
We  cannot  but  question,  however,  whether  Dr.  Channing  him- 
self can  be  well  pleased  with  the  excess  of  adulation  bestowed 
upon  him  by  his  English  admirer,  the  sum  of  her  praises  actually 
amounting  to  the  description  of  a  human  being  endowed  widi 
every  virtue  and  every  noble  attribute,  and  enjoying  a  total  ex- 
emption from  every  human  fault  and  frailty.  A  much  more  in- 
teresting chapter — indeed  the  most  interesting  of  the  whole — b 
that  on  tlie  institutions  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  mutes ;  the  re- 
sults obtained  at  which  are  described  with  force  and  clearness, 
and  with  an  enthusiasm  which  seems  to  come  straight  firom  the 
heart,  and  therefore  avoids  the  florid  prolixity — the  *^  strained 
and  ambitious  language,  overlaid  with  metaphor  and  far-fetched 
conceit,"  which  has  been  truly  designated  as  the  greatest  fault  in 
Miss  Martineau's  style  of  composition. 

After  this,  follows  a  chapter  entitled  <^  Signs  of  the  Times  in 
Massachusetts,"  consisting  chiefly  of  an  account  of  an  abolition 
meeting  in  Boston,  at  which  Miss  Martineau  was  one  of  the 
speakers,  in  consequence  whereof,  we  are  very  much  surprised 
to  learn,  the  good  lady  underwent  cruel  persecution,  at  least  so 
we  are  informed  by  lierself ;  though  we  had  certainly  never  heard 
of  the  circumstance  before,  and  all  to  whom  we  have  applied 
for  information  on  the  subject  appear  in  like  manner  ignorant 

Our  limits  enable  us  to  make  but  one  more  quotation,  and  that 
from  the  chapter  on  originals ;  of  whom,  by  the  way.  Miss  Mar- 
tineau has  given  a  strange  catalogue,  including  two  Western 
professors  each  of  whom  admitted  that  he  was  exceeded  in  self* 
conceit  only  by  the  other,  two  pedantic  sisters,  a  young  lady 
who  volunteered  a  friendship  for  Miss  Martineau  out  of  pure  lova 
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tor  authorshipi  having  herself  written  some  yerses  for  a  periodi- 
cal, an  elderly  lady  who  was  afflicted  because  Miss  Martineau 
did  not  sufficiendy  admire  the  height  of  the  Alleganies,  a  West- 
ern judge  who  always  did  all  the  talking,  some  three  or  four 
others  even  less  remarkable,  and  the  hero  of  the  following 
anecdote : 

**  Country  doctorB  are  not  unlike  wild  country  judges.  Being 
obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  village  doctor  to  a  companion,  I  found 
we  had  fallen  in  with  a  fine  specimen  of  the  class.  I  was  glad  of 
this  aflerward,  but  much  annoyed  at  the  time  by  the  impossibility 
of  extracting  from  him  the  slightest  information  as  to  my  friend's 
state  and  prospects  in  regard  to  her  health.  I  detained  him  in  conver- 
sation day  afler  day  to  no  purpose,  and  varied  my  questions  with 
as  much  American  ingenuity  as  I  could  command ;  but  all  in  vain. 
He  would  neither  tell  me  what  was  the  matter  with  her,  nor  whe- 
ther her  illness  was  serious  or  trifling,  or  whether  it  was  likely  to 
be  long  or  short.  He  would  give  me  no  hint  which  could  enable 
me  to  form  my  plans,  or  to  give  my  distant  friends  an  idea  whether 
or  when  they  might  expect  to  see  us.  All  that  he  would  say  was, 
'  Hope  your  friend  will  be  better ;'  '  hope  she  will  enjoy  better 
health ;'  *  will  make  her  better  if  we  can ;'  '  must  try  to  improve 
her  health ;'  and  so  on.  I  was  informed  that  this  was  all  I  should 
extract  if  the  illness  were  to  last  a  twelvemonth.  He  took  a  blue 
paper  with  some  white  powder  in  it  out  of  one  pocket,  and  a  white 
paper  with  some  other  powder  out  of  another  pocket;  spilled  some 
at  random  into  smaller  papers,  and  gave  oirections  when  they 
should  be  taken,  and  my  mend  speedily  and  entirely  recoviered.  I 
never  was  so  completely  in  the  dark  about  the  nature  of  any  ill- 
ness I  saw,  and  I  am  completely  in  the  dark  still.  I  fimcy  I  hear 
now  the  short,  sharp,  conceited  tones  of  the  doctor,  doggedly  using 
his  power  of  exasperating  my  anxiety." — Vol.  II.  p.  196. 

It  is  a  pity  to  spoil  a  good  story,  but  it  becomes  necessary  to 
do  so  in  the  present  instance,  because  the  explanation  throws 
some  light  upon  the  peculiarities  of  our  author.  The  "  village 
doctor"  referred  to,  we  understand,  is  a  highly  respectable  phy- 
sician of  Brattleborough,  in  Vermont ;  and  we  are  told  that  he 
gives  this  version  of  the  story,  which  we  take  in  his  own  words 
from  a  newspaper : 

*'  I  am  not  tamely  to  be  hold  up  to  the  derision  of  England 
and  Amorica.  It's  true,  I  didn't  teU  her,  although  she  almost  pes- 
tered ray  life  out  to  be  informed.  I  bore  it  all,  and  equivocated 
and  evaded,  and  all  from  motives  of  delicacy,  to  spare  the  woman's 
feelings.  If  she  has  been  so  very  much  concerned  to  know,  and  is 
yet  in  the  dark,  I  will  enlighten  her  darkness — Her  friend  tocu  in 
the  fir tt  Mtages  of  delirium  tremens  /** 
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The  reader  will  perhaps  wonder  to  be  told  that  Mr.  William 
L.  Garrison,  the  noted  abolitionist  of  Boston,  is  set  down  as  one 
of  Miss  Martineau's  originals.  The  description  of  his  originali- 
qr,  however,  occupying  fiye  pages,  is  a  highly  colored  sketch  of 
his  life,  in  which  he  is  depicted  as  one  of  the  noblest  of  saints 
and  martyrs,  and  one  of  the  greatest  men  living ;  and  not  only 
this,  but  '^  the  most  bewitching  personage"  Miss  Martineau  had 
met  with  in  the  United  States.  But  this  will  excite  no  surprise  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  understand  that  with  Miss  Martineau  the 
possession  of  notoriety  is  greatness,  and  that  agreement  in  opi- 
nion with  herself  is  excellence. 

But  we  must  take  leave  of  Miss  Martineau*  It  is  not  because 
either  herself  or  her  opinions  are  intrinsically  of  any  particular 
importance,  that  we  have  given  so  much  space  to  her  in  our 
pages.  But,  writing  about  America — being  English — being 
a  woman — and  more  than  all,  being  in  such  sisterly  relations 
with  the  litde  coterie  of  amiable  but  very  absurd  personages 
whose  habits  of  self-homage  and  mutual  reputation-making  we 
have  commemorated; — all  these  circumstances  have  conspired 
to  give  her  and  her  books  an  accidental  and  temporary  notorie- 
ty^  which  we  hope  she  will  not  mistake  for  any  thing  more  solid 
and  lasting. 

For  ourselves,  we  truly  profess  to  entertain  nothing  but  the 
kindliest  feeling  towards  Miss  Martineau.  All  her  conceit  and 
folly  have  not  prevented  our  conviction  that  she  is  at  the  bottom 
an  amiable,  honest,  and  true  hearted  woman.  Talent,  also,  of  a 
certain  order,  and  in  no  mean  degree,  we  have  allowed  her  to 
possess.  As  to  the  thousand  mistakes  of  judgment  and  fact 
she  has  committed  in  her  statements  respecting  the  institutions, 
the  men,  and  things  of  this  country — whereof  not  the  tithe  have 
ever  been  noticed  by  any  of  her  critics; — if  we  consider  the 
cast  of  her  political  prejudices,  her  easy  credulity,  the  clique 
through  whose  eyes  she  looked  at  almost  every  thing  in  the 
country,  we  have  a  full  explanation  of  them.  Neither  at  these, 
iior|  yet  at  the  political  doctrines  she  puts  forth  in  both  her  works, 
do  we  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  be  angry,  as  some  of  our  journals 
have  been.  False  as  they  are  in  principle — and  often  also  in 
facty  as  b  the  case  of  her  interpretations  of  our  constitution — and 
abominable  in  consequences,  yet  their  crudity,  or  rather  their  sheer 
unfathomable  absurdity,  combined  with  her  self-complacent  air, 
her  quiet  positiveness,  and  total  unconsciousness  that  in  the  eyes  of 
true  statesmen  of  all  parties,  she  is  all  the  time  betraying  her  igno* 
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ranee  of  the  very  first  principles  of  political  science — all  tMs  ex- 
cites so  strongly  the  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  that  we  are  tempted 
to  abandon  ourselves  to  pure  merriment.  But  to  speak  serious- 
ly :  Time  and  God's  Providence  will  dispose  of  those  great  po- 
litical and  social  questions,  which  Miss  Martineau  so  confidently 
prates  and  so  rashly  prophesies  about  To  Time  and  God's 
Providence  we  leave  them. 

In  concluding,  we  must,  however,  for  the  benefit  of  our  Eng^ 
lish  readers,  distinctly  repeat  a  warning  which  we  have  already 
more  than  once  indirectly  given.  It  respects  the  manner  in 
which  Miss  Martineau  manufactures  reputations.  We  beg  them 
not  to  take  Miss  Martineau's  bead-roll  of  American  great  men 
on  trust.  There  are  many  names  on  it,  which  the  American 
people  have  never  recognized  as  greats*— some  indeed  are 
scarcely  known  at  all ;  and  her  representations  give  no  correct 
view  of  the  relative  estimation  in  which  others  are  held.  ^^  In 
America,"  says  she,  "  there  is  no  need  to  explain  who  Father  Tay- 
lor is."  Now,  out  of  Boston,  and  the  region  around  it,  we  are 
confident,  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every  thousand 
persons  in  America  are  entirely  ignorant  who  "Father  Taylor" 
is.  "  Mr.  Emerson"  is  another  of  Miss  Martineau's  eminent  men. 
Mr.  Emerson  is  a  young  roan,  a  ci-devant  unitarian  pastor,  well 
enough  known  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  among  his  own  com- 
munion :  a  very  worthy  and  respectable  man,  as  we  happen  to 
know — a  man  of  talent  and  accomplishment ;  and  we  certainly 
do  him  the  credit  to  believe,  that  Miss  Martineau's  foolish  ex- 
aggerations, so  calculated  to  mislead  the  British  public  as  to  the 
kind  and  extent  of  reputation  he  enjoys  in  America,  will  be  any- 
thing but  gratifying  to  him.  Then,  as  to  "  Dr.  F.,"  his  wife, 
"  litde  Charley,"  and  many  otliers,  we  can  assure  the  good  peo- 
ple of  England,  that  they  figure  on  Miss  Martineau's  pages  with 
a  wonderful  deal  more  of  consideration  and  consequence  than 
they  enjoy  in  America.  It  is  just  so  in  regard  to  almost  every- 
body with  whom  Miss  Martineau  lived,  or  who  belonged  to  the 
coterie  yviih  which  she  lived; — she  makes  them  out  to  be  not 
only  the  greatest  and  most  excellent,  but  also  the  most  eminent 
and  considered  persons  in  America.  The  people  of  this  country 
will  learn  with  some  surprise,  fix)m  Miss  Martineau's  revelations, 
what  great  personages  are  among  them. 
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Art  Vn. — 1.  Education  Reform,  or  the  necessity  of  a  National 
System  of  Education.     By  Thomas  Wyse,  Esq.,  M.  P. 
'  London :  1836.    8vo.    pp.  553. 

2.  Hints  on  a  System  of  Popular  Education.  By  £.  C.  Wines. 
Philadelphia:  1838.     12mo.     pp.255. 

3.  Report  on  Elementary  Public  Instruction  in  Europe,  made  to 
the  Thirty-sixth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  By 
C.  £•  Stowe.    12mo.    pp.  61. 

4.  Annual  Report  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  Yorkf  made  to  the  JLegislaturej  March  1,  1838.  8vo. 
pp.  220. 

No  one  of  the  many  enterprises  for  the  moral  improvement  of 
mankind,  now  claiming  public  attention,  is  of  such  momentous 
interest,  as  that  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  publications  pla- 
ced at  the  head  of  this  article : — how  shall  the  rising  generations 
of  man  be^  prepared  for  their  duty  and  their  destiny?  is  the  tme 
import  of  the  question  they  present.  In  this  wide  sense,  it  is  a 
question  of  very  recent  origin — the  plan  of  making  education 
univ^ersal  and  a  concern  of  the  state,  is'a  suggestion  of  the  pre- 
sent age,  and  in  claiming  for  it  this  honor,  we  are  not  forgetful 
of  what  is  due  to  New  England,  and  Scotland,  for  their  early 
established  free  and  parochial  schools.  The  usages  of  antiquity 
in  relation  to  the  whole  matter  were  entirely  different  from  those 
of  modem  'times ;  education  was  then  altogether  an  individual 
care— there  were  no  national  institutions  oflearning — none  for 
pablic  gratuitous  instruction.  The  schools  in  Persia,  Egypt, 
Palestine,  and  India,  were  royal,  or  priestly,  or  Braminic ;  the 
schools  of  philo^phy  in  Greece  were  limited  to  the  single  object 
which  their  name  expresses,  and  not  intended  for  youthful  disci- 
ples. The  education  of  children  was  everywhere  domestic;  the 
training  was  parental,  and  the  teaching  private  ;  which  system 
was  continued  when  they  advanced  to  maturer  age.  The  laws 
of  Lycurgus  and  8olon  did  not  form  an  exception — the  Spartan 
education  was  purely  military,  for  public  service — the  Athenian 
was  not  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury.  The  rhetorical  schools 
of  Rome  in  her  imperial  days,  and  the  Atheniea  at  Athens,  may 
have  answered  some  of  the  purposes  of  our  modern  universities, 
bnt  they  were  open  only  to  a  small  portion  of  the  community, 
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and  they  furnish  no  reason  for  believing  that  general,  intellectual 
culture,  was  ever  regarded  as  an  essential  element  of  ancient  civi- 
lization. Nor  did  the  introduction  of  Christianity  materially  af- 
fect the  condition  of  society  in  this  respect ;  it  is  not  its  province 
to  supersede  the  necessity  of  human  exertion  in  anything,  which 
by  the  laws  of  man's  nature  depends  on  the  exercise  of  his  own 
faculties.  Besides,  at  the  time  when  its  authority  was  first  re- 
cognized, the  world  was  scourged  by  devastating  wars,  and 
wide  spreading  invasions,  which  would  have  defeated  every 
effort  to  establish  institutions  of  learning,  had  any  been  attempt- 
ed. The  little  there  was  of  learning  assumed  the  cowl,  and  fled 
for  refuge  to  the  cloister ;  the  clergy  alone  had  the  keys  of 
knowledge,  and  they  opened  its  treasures  only  to  tliose  whom 
they  trained  for  their  own  order.  Conventual  and  cathedral 
schools,  which  they  superintended,  instructed  but  a  small  number, 
and  confined  their  instruction  to  a  very  narrow  circle  of  studies. 
This  circle  was  first  enlarged  by  the  liberal  mind  of  Charlemagne; 
he  formed  plans  for  a  broad  system  of  national  education — every 
parish  was  to  have  its  common  schools,  and  every  bishop's  see 
and  convent,  a  higher  seminary  for  the  instruction  of  the  clergy 
and  public  ofiicers; — unhappily  for  the  great  cause  he  had 
espoused,  his  life  was  too  short  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
vast  projects  of  improvement ;  and  as  the  inheritors  of  his  throne 
were  not  also  inheritors  of  his  genius  and  spirit,  these  projects 
were  either  forgotten  or  neglected.  Not  a  century  afterward,  a 
similar  attempt  was  made  in  England  by  the  wise  and  benevolent 
Alfred,  and  in  like  manner  with  only  partial  success  ;  the  splen- 
did school  establishments  which  he  founded,  scarcely  outlived 

his  own  time. When  we  examine  minutely  into  the  plans  of 

education  formed  by  these  two  great  prmces,  we  find  them  nar- 
row and  exclusive,  compared  with  the  system  of  our  own  days, 
broad  and  liberal  as  they  were  for  the  times  in  which  they  origi- 
nated;— the  schools  of  Charlemagne  prove  to  have  been  estab- 
lishments substantially  ecclesiastical,  and  those  of  Alfred  open 
only  to  the  children  of  freeholders  possessed  of  two  ploughs;  and 
they  certainly  did  not  sow  the  seeds  from  which  more  popular 
institutions  were  to  spring,  as  neither  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  were  established  has  as  yet  produced  such  fruits.  For  cen- 
turies there  was  no  subsequent  attempt  to  provide  institutions  for 
public  instruction,  as  liberal  even  as  those  just  cited ;  but  as 
soon  as  learning  escaped  from  the  cloisters,  it  was  everywhere 
greeted  with  a  generous  and  general  enthusiasm ;  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  collected  in  voluntary  societies  to  listen  to  its 
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revehtions — which  societies  received  the  name  of  universities,  as 
tbe  teachers  and  students  were  united  in  one  corporate  body. 
Tbas,  these  establishments,  vilified  as  aristocratic,  were,  in  their 
origin,  purely  popular  gatherings — a  rush  of  the  multitude, 
thirsting  for  knowledge,  to  the  fountain  which  had  burst  forth 
to  supply  it.  It  was  not  a  royally  endowed  institution  ;  it  was 
tbe  eloquence  of  a  poor  Benedictine  monk  that  so  crowded  Paris 
with  students  in  the  twelfth  century,  as  to  make  it  necessary  to 
extend  the  walls  of  the  city,  their  number,  as  is  said  by  contem- 
poraneous writers,  exceeding  that  of  its  stated  inhabitants.  The 
impulse  once  given,  or  rather  the  shackles  once  removed  from 
the  human  mind,  a  desire  for  knowledge  spread  throughout 
Earope,  and  filled  it  with  universities.  Still  the  volume  of  man's 
destiny  was  not  then  sufficiently  unrolled  to  develop  the  great 
improving  principle,  that  now  promises  more  for  the  elevation 
of  his  individual  character,  and  the  amelioration  of  his  social  con- 
dition, than  all  other  influences,  Christianity  excepted.  It  was  an 
intellectual  and  not  a  moral  light  that  broke  forth  upon  that  age; 
it  dispelled  ignorance,  but  it  did  not  warm  the  social  aflections  ; 
even  the  triumph  of  liberty  was  but  partial — it  established  re- 
poblics  in  Italy,  and  freed  the  communes  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, but  the  use  of  the  victory  was  rather  selfish  than  generous 
— the  few  were  enfranchised,  the  many  were  left  manacled — tbe 
doors  of  the  upper  rooms  only  of  the  prison  were  opened,  those 
of  the  cells  and  dungeons  remained  as  firmly  barred  and  bolted 
as  ever.  A  system  of  popular  education  could  not  therefore  at 
that  time  have  been  devised ;  no  such  notion  could  have  entered 
into  the  breasts  of  those  who  alone  had  power  to  establish  it, 
and  there  was  no  people,  properly  speaking,  to  receive  the  bene- 
fits of  it ;  a  great  political  action,  which  required  centuries  to 
mature  and  effect,  was  the  necessary  precursor  of  this  grand 
step  in  the  march  of  humanity. 

Various  opportunities  for  intellectual  improvement  were  pro- 
vided for  a  portion  of  the  community,  by  the  chapter,  and  charity, 
and  other  schools  for  higher  instruction.  The  intercourse  which 
the  Crusaders  had  opened  with  the  East,  and  still  more  the  flight 
of  many  learned  Greeks  from  Constantinople,  made  Western 
Earope  acquainted  with  the  precious  relics  of  ancient  learning 
of  which  that  city  had  been  the  depository,  and  determined  the 
course  of  all  higher  mental  culture  and  discipline  from  that 
time  to  the  present,  and,  as  we  hope,  until  genius  directed  by 
phik>tophy  shall  invent  a  more  perfect  language  than  the  Greek, 
and  the  inspirations  of  the  poetic  muse  breathe  forth  in  loftier 
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strains  than  'those  of  Homer.  From  the  thne  of  the  discovery 
of  America,  which  happened  not  long  aAerthe  revival  of  learn* 
ing  and  the  invention  of  printing,  until  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  no  important  change  was  made  in  the  system  of 
education  generally  established  in  Europe.  The  schools  con- 
fined their  instructions  to  the  vernacular  languages,  the  Greek 
and  Roman  classics,  and  mathematics,  to  which  in  the  universi- 
ties were  added  scientific  and  professional  studies,  and  but  few 
were  permitted  to  enjoy  tliese  privileges ;  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  youth  in  civilised,  christian  Europe,  were  denied  an  op- 
portunity of  acquiring  even  elementary  knowledge.  It  is  cer- 
tainly strange  that  mind,  which  is  given  by  God  as  the  distinctive 
characteristic  of  human  beings,  should  have  been  of  so  little  ac- 
count by  society,  in  providing  for  the  welfare  of  a  large  portion 
of  its  members,  but  not  more  strange  than  many  other  imposi- 
tions to  which  men  have  submitted  from  want  of  spirit  to  free 
themselves  from  them.  The  reasons  already  suggested  will  cer- 
tainly explain,  if  they  do  not  justify,  the  tardy  recognition  of  the 
claims  of  humanity  for  a  more  comprehensive  system  of  moral 
and  intellectual  improvement,  and  the  rapid  survey  of  the  action 
of  the  state  with  respect  to  education  at  different  periods  of  the 
world,  shows  that  the  modem  ideas  on  this  subject  have  naturally 
arisen  from  an  extension  of  man's  political  privileges.  If  ttw 
rights  of  citizens  are  to  be  exercised  by  all,  the  duties  of  citizens 
roust  be  understood  by  all,  and  the  means  of  knowledge  open  to 
all.  What  makes  a  nation  great,  if  it  be  not  some  grand  achieve- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  One  such,  ours  has  already 
accomplished,  but  that,  all-glorious  as  it  was,  cannot  alone  be  the 
fulfilment  of  our  destiny ;  we  have  set  the  first  example  of  a  na- 
tion of  self-governing  freemen — humanity  demands  of  us  a  gua- 
ranty for  the  success  of  the  experiment,  by  giving  to  our  youth 
such  an  education  as  will  enable  them  to  perpetuate  their  birth- 
right. We  must  not  believe  that  we  comply  with  the  spirit  of 
the  guaranty,  unless  we  provide  as  fully  for  the  inculcation  of 
moral  principle,  as  for  the  extension  of  knowledge.  It  would 
be  a  fatal  error  to  regard  instruction  as  the  whole  of  education ; 
and  we  are  not  led  to  think  it  so,  because  statistical  reports  show 
that  many  crimes  have  multiplied,  in  proportion  as  the  people 
have  been  taught  to  read  and  write,  for  we  have  not  much  confi- 
dence in  figures  as  an  estimate  of  morals ;  it  is  too  plain  a  com- 
mon sense  principle  to  need  such  a  confirmation. 

In  the  remarks  we  may  make  on  popular  education,  we  hope  not 
to  be  misunderstood ;  we  declare  in  the  outset,  that  we  hold  up 
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both  hands  in  support  of  it,  but  we  do  not  recognize  for  education 
the  charlatanism  which  asumes  the  name.  To  secure  all  the  bless- 
iogs  it  is  capable  of  bestowing,  it  must  be  begun  at  a  suitable  age, 
becondocted  by  able  and  well  trained  teachers,  and  embrace  all  its 
proper  objects — it  must  be  a  thorough  bringing  up — a  nurture 
of  the  heart,  as  well  as  of  the  bead,  and  the  springs  of  Icnowledge 
must  flow  with  waters  from  the  fountain  of  life.  We  differ  from 
those  of  its  friends,  who  would  make  infant  schools  the  corner- 
stone of  the  fabric.  The  voice  of  nature  and  of  reason  cries  out 
against  a  system,  which  transfers  the  child  from  its  mother's  arms, 
or  the  nursery,  to  the  pinfold  of  an  infant  school  room,  where 
with  ninety  and  nine  other  lambs  of  the  flock  he  is  penned  up  to 
bleat  away  several  hours  of  tedious  confinement,  restrained  from 
every  expression  of  free  and  playful  and  natural  vivacity — if  he 
iDOves,  it  must  be  with  the  stateliness  of  a  veteran  soldier — for 
amusenient,  he  has  the  manoeuvres  of  a  wearisome  drill;  an 
abacus  b  his  rattle,  an  uncomfortable  and  crowded  bench  his 
rocking  horse,  and  a  sort  of  treadmill  his  hippodrome — his  in- 
£iot  mind  is  subjected  to  the  culture  of  a  forcing  house  and  the 
machinery  of  a  manufactory — he  must  listen  to,  remember,  and 
lisp  oat,  twenty-itDO  lessons  an  material  objects^  fuurfeen  on  the  sctit 
set,  sevenieen  on  matters  and-  things  in  general,  and  an  indefinite 
number  on  classification,  comparison,  analogy,  and  other  like  sim- 
ple subjects.  ''  The  ideas  imparted  by  the  lessons  in  these  four 
series,"  says  an  advocate  of  the  system,  '*  are  suflicient  from  two 
years  old  to  six,  the  infant  school  period."  Sufficient,  in  one 
tense  tliey  certainly  are ;  but  as  to  the  knowledge  acquired  by 
them,  which  is  claimed  to  be,  above  all,  rcaU  we  believe  it  to  be 
as  unreal  and  evanescent  as  the  dreams  which  enter  by  the  ivo- 
ry portals  of  sleep.  Dr.  Mayo,  the  great  promoter  of  the  plan 
of  instruction  by  lessons  on  objects,  as  they  are  called,  is  rather 
more  reasonable ;  he  waits  until  his  pupils  are  eight  years  of  age, 
before  be  allows  them  to  discover  scientifically  that  sugar  is 
sweet,  that  knives  will  cut,  glass  break,  sealing-wax  melt  — that 
the  eye  is  for  seeing,  the  ear  for  hearing,  and  the  limbs  and  other 
parts  of  the  body  for  some  appropriate  use.  The  experience  of 
the  Edinburgh  school  pronounces  this  an  uncalled  for  loss  of 
time;  with  the  aid  of  the  Cheam-patent  educator,  they  eflect  a 
development  of  any  and  all  the  intellectual  faculties,  before  the 
six  years  are  passed; — the  little  girls  and  boys,  by  a  certain 
arrangement,  like  that  of  the  pins  on  the  cylinder  of  a  barrel 
organ,  with  a  master  or  mistress  to  turn  the  crank,  are  made  to 
discourse  divinely  on  Geography,  Astronomy,  and  the  whole  cir- 
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cle  of  sciences*  The  mechanical  character  of  this 'process  is  a 
strong  objection  to  it,  but  the  early  removal  of  the  child  from  the 
mother's  care  is  a  still  stronger.  When  poverty,  or  the  vices  of 
parents,  makes  a  removal  expedient,  and  denies  to  children  the 
blessed  influences  of  home,  it  is  due  to  such  children  that  asy- 
lums of  a  very  different  character  should  be  provided  for  them. 
There  should  be  commodious  apartments  for  comfort  in  inclem- 
ent seasons,  with  spacious  enclosures  for  out-door  exercise  in  fine 
weather ;  where,  with  a  view  to  economical  supervision,  the  little 
flock  should  be  gathered  under  a  trusty  conductor,  to  spend 
the  time  in  healthful  and  playful  activity,  with  no  more  of  instruc- 
tion than  would  be  called  forth  by  their  natural  inquisitiveness. 
But  the  ground  of  necessity  is  not  that  upon  which  the  advo- 
cates of  the  system  claim  for  it  a  general  favor ;  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate of  Scotland  pronounced  the  infant-schools  **  well  regula- 
ted, systematic  nurseries" — Mr.  Stimpson,  the  intelligent,  but 
somewhat  prejudiced,  writer  on  popular  education,  insists  that  the 
children  oP*  all  classes  of  society  would  be  greatly  benefitted  by 
spending  several  of  their  earliest  years  in  them."  These  opin- 
ions were  founded  upon  observation  of  the  schools  established 
by  Mr.  Wilderspin,  which  were  perfectly  well  managed,  and  un- 
commonly successful ;  still  we  doubt-  not  that  longer  experience 
has  somewhat  diminished  confidence  in  them,  even  when  under 
the  best  of  management,  and  we  know,  that  as  a  general  system, 
it  has  greatly  fallen  in  public  estimation.  SuflScient  reasons 
against  resorting  to  them  as  a  substitute  for  early  education  at 
home,  are  found  in  the  inexpediency  or  rather  injnriousness  of 
formal  lessons,  at  the  age  when  these  schools  are  attended ;  in 
the  infinite  superiority  at  that  time  of  the  gentle  admonition  of  a 
parent  to  all  other  moral  discipline  ;  in  the  innate  feeling  which 
leads  the  child  to  yield  a  ready  obedience  to  that  authority,  and 
to  revolt  against  a  stranger's  ;  and  in  the  invaluable  influence  of 
an  unbroken  intercourse  between  parent  and  child,  in  strength- 
ening the  ties  of  this  sacred  relationship.  The  leading  thought 
which  this  subject  suggests,  is  beautifully  elaborated  in  a  note  to 
the  first  work  under  review,  in  the  following  glowing  language : 

"Who  can  educate  a  child/but  a  mother?  In  perpetual  change, 
it  requires  all  the  flexibility  of  the  female  character  to  follow  and 
catch  the  infinite  varieties  through  which  it  passes.  Any  other  eye 
becomes  giddy  in  attempting  it.  What  but  the  female  imagina- 
tion—  its  vivacity — its  disinterestedness — passing  into  another  be- 
ing, and  still  presen-ing  all  the  peculiarities  of  its  own— can  fully 
comprehend  them.    The  child  id  fresh  and  frank — hates  constraint 
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and  hypocrisy — lives  on  sympathy — is  all  love.     Who  can  think 
with  it,  and  almost  in  it — who  can  understand  it,  through  the 
heart,  that  best  of  interpreters — who  can  satisfy  the  first  want  of 
ltd  young  nature — like  a  mother?    But  mothers  are  not  always  in- 
spired, even  by  nature.     They  require  reflection,  as  well  as  in- 
stinct;  method,  as  well  as  aflbction.     How  many  children  are 
taught  caprice  by  kindness — weakness  by  indecision!    Rousseau 
leaves  all  to  nature ;  but  parents  cannot  thus  abdicate  their  trust ; 
they  must  not  be  left  to  nature  as  well  as  their  children.     Where 
firmness  is  not,  there  will  be  no  protection — where  love  is  not, 
protection  will  not  consult  the  happiness  of  the  child.     What 
yields,  cannot  support;  a  child  requires  both  love  and  support.    If 
the  mother  appears  like  another  child — if  she  partakes  all  vacilla- 
tiooi  of  her  oflspring,  how  should  it  respect  her — what  reason 
should  it  have  to  oelicve  her  its  mother  ?   But  firmness  should  not 
degenerate  into  severity,  nor  anxiety  into  ill-temper.     A  child  is 
much  more  prone  to  imitation  than  to  fear.     He  lives  in  you,  feels 
in  you ;  what  he  finds  in  you,  he  reproduces  in  himself.     Hence 
nothing  is  indifferent.     Looks  and  words  fall  on  these  young  na- 
tures with  the  same  force  as  actions  do  on  that  of  others.     They 
creep  into  their  imaginations;    they  settle  there,  and  form,  for 
yean  after,  part  of  their  recollections,  and,  very  generally  too,  of 
their  characters.    This  is  a  fact  of  infinite  importance ;  it  is  the  key 
of  aU  early  education.     Feed  your  child  with  sounds  and  sights  of 
linoerity  and  fondness;  breathe  about  him  an  atmosphere  of  seren- 
ity— 'ce   calme  m61e  de  joie' — his  natural  element;   love  him 
well,  and  love  him  wisely,  and  you  may  dispose  of  him  in  all  things 
even  as  you  will.     But  wlio  can  do  this  like  a  mother?   and  what 
mother  so  well  as  she  who  feels  and  studies  it  for  herself?    Such 
mothers,  it  is  hoped,  may  yet  be  numerous,  though  neither  fashion- 
ables, nor  managers,  nor  blue-stockings ;  but  mothers  in  the  high 
and  holy  sense  of  the  name — deeply  penetrated  with  their  sacred 
calline,  and  pursuing  it '  in  singleness  and  in  simplicity — withener- 
ly  and  with  mtelligence — with  assiduity,  but  without  fidget — with 
dignity,  but  without  parade.'     It  is  this  domestic,  thimjireside  Edu' 
caiiom — this  Education  of  tnUh  and  love — which  has  given  the 
greater  portion  of  its  value  to  Scotch  Education ;  which  transmits 
the  talent  and  virtue  of  the  mother  to  tho  son,  and  receives  in  re- 
turn from  the  son  the  tribute  of  his  etirlicst  and  most  durable  affec- 
tion.     Not  to  the  father — not  to  tho  wife — not  to  tho  child — 
but  to  the  €iged  mother,  the  emigrant  sends  back  the  first-fruit  of 
bis  distant  exertions.    So  true  it  is  what  Pestalozzi  says — '  There 
ire  no  bettor  teachers  than  tho  house,  and  the  father's  and  mother's 
love,  and  the  daily  labor  at  home,  and  all  the  wants  and  necessi- 
ties of  life.'     It  is  this  domestic  Education,  which,  of  all  others,  is 
moat  wanting  in  all  classes  under  our  present  system.     Without 
tt public  Education  may  be  good  in  an  intellectual  point  of  view; 
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(though  even  that  is  difficult ;)  in  a  moral  it  must  be  defective, 
if  not  worse.  The  tendency  of  modem  institutions — fond  of 
masses,  and  co-operation,  and  broad  effects,  and  sudden  display — 
is  to  weaken  and  limit  these  home-bred  influences.  Proportion- 
ally greater  ought  to  be  our  anxiety  to  extend  and  strengthen 
them." 

Our  readers  will  not  now  need  to  be  told  that  the  work  from 
which  this  extract  is  made  is  the  production  of  a  masterly  mind. 
It  is  little  known  in  our  country,  notwithstanding  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Foster's  judicious  abstract,  and  the  gratuitous  distribution 
of  the  same  through  the  generosity  of  a  distinguished  philan- 
thropist of  this  state.  This  in  itself  is  a  circumstance  of  evil 
import  to  the  cause  it  so  eloquently  defends ;  happily,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  abundant  evidence  in  the  records  of  our  le- 
gislative assemblies,  and  in  the  publications  from  our  own  press, 
that  it  is  rapidly  making  its  way,  and  enlisting  in  its  support  wis- 
dom, wealth,  talent,  benevolent  eflbrt,  and  public  favor.  To 
those,  if  any  there  be,  who  are  still  in  doubt  as  to  the  salutary 
tendency  of  well  directed  general  education,  we  earnestly  re- 
commend this  work  of  Mr.  Wyse ;  they  will  find  it  a  delightful 
book,  and  they  will  rise  from  the  perusal  of  it  convinced  that 
its  author  is  a  man  of  high  talent,  without  prejudice,  a  sound 
reasoner,  a  scholar,  a  philanthropist,  and  a  Christian.  His 
rank  in  society,  his  public  station,  and  his  political  character, 
give  additional  weight  to  his  opinion  on  this  great  question,  in 
which  his  only  interest  is  that  of  a  friend  to  human  improvement ; 
he  is  a  patrician  but  does  not  belong  to  a  privileged  order ;  a 
member  of  the  British  parliament  without  being  a  partisan  poli- 
tician ;  a  friend  to  salutary  reform,  but  not  to  the  destruction  of 
the  foundations  on  which  the  social  fabric  of  his  country  rests. 
He  has  too  much  taste  and  sense  to  adopt  the  utilitarian  estimate 
of  knowledge  as  the  sole  standard  of  its  value,  and  is  too  well 
aware  of  the  diversity  of  intellectual  gifts  to  suppose  that  the 
same  course  of  culture  should  be  applied  indiscriminately  to  all 
mankind.  He  asks  only  that  education  may  be  made  to  exer- 
cise Its  proper  influences,  to  contribute  to  the  happiness,  and 
dignity,  and  moral  elevation  of  every  man,  and  enable  all  to  en- 
joy the  pleasures  of  knowledge,  and  understand  their  social,  and 
moral,  and  religious  duties.  In  doing  this,  he  difluses  through 
every  line  of  his  book  a  spirit  so  amiable  and  benevolent,  that 
it  would  not  fail  to  charm,  independent  of  its  deep  thought, 
beautiful  language,  and  rich  illustration. 

Mr.  Wyse's  work  has  an  especial  reference  to  England  and 
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Ireland,  which  he  regards  as  far  behind  most  other  countries  in 
Europe  with  respect  to  the  means  of  popular  education ;  but  his 
views  on  the  subject  are  truly  philosophical,  and  capable  of 
universal  application.     In  an   introduction  glowing  with  lofty 
and  encouraging  sentiments,  he  points  out  the  particular  import- 
ance of  education,  as  the  real  conservative  principle  of  represent- 
ative governments,  and  as  the  only  means  by  which  free  institu- 
tions can  be  sustained  ;  and  urges  upon  all  nations  that  would 
preserve  both  liberty  and  law,  the  necessity  of  establishing  it  on  a 
broad  and  solid  basis.    A  great  deal  of  this  would  be  found  peculi- 
arly applicable  to  ourselves  ;  it  is  full  of  truths  that  might  disabuse 
OS  of  our  blind  confidence  in  that  political  fiction  of  the  infallibiliQr 
ofthe  many-headed  sovereign,  and  we  would  gladly  extract  large- 
ly from  it,  were  not  our  attention  necessarily  confined  to  other  to- 
pics.    The  completely  redeeming  power  which  Mr.  Wyse  attri- 
butes to  education,  can  only  be  admitted  on  the  supposition  of 
the  practicability  of  the  thorough  reform  for  which  he  contends, 
and  even  tiien  some  may  doubt  if  it  can  perform  all  that  he  pro- 
mises for  it.     The  limits  to  its  influence  may  be  easily  defined — 
they  have  been  fixed  by  God ;  it  cannot  change  the  human 
heart,  and  it  cannot  supply  deficiencies  of  mind  ;  it  can  improve 
indefinitely,  it  cannot  create  ;  social  character,  moral  habits,  in- 
tellectual improvement,  all  depend  upon  it :  what  els^  has  caused 
the  di^erence  between  the  savage  and  the  civilized  being — be- 
tween the  ruffian  and  the  peaceful  citizen — between  man  the  ani- 
mal, caring  only  for  his  physical  wants,  and  man  the  intelligent  crea- 
ture, conscious  of  and  chiefly  concerned  about  his  nobler  nature  f 
To  admit  the  possibility  of  perfecting  social  order,  does  not  im- 
ply the  admission  of  man's  perfectibility  here  below,  and  there- 
fore, to  expect  from  education  an  indefinitely  improving  influence 
upon  social  man,  is  not  to  claim  for  it  the  power  which  belongs 
to  God  alone,  the  power  to  curb  the  passions  which  war  against 
the  soul.     It  i^  to  the  social  well-being  that  education,  as  an  af- 
fair of  society,  must  be  directed — the  secret  operations  of  the 
heart  must  be  left  to  the  guidance  of  the  unseen  eye. 

"  What  is  education  f  what  arc  its  ends  ?  what  are  its  means  ? 
is  it  a  blessing  ?  if  so,  of  what  description,  under  what  restrictions 
or  protections — how  is  it  to  be  established,  how  maintained  .^"  — 
is  the  series  of  difficult  and  weighty  questions  with  which  Mr. 
Wyse  enters  upon  the  discussion  of  his  subject.  An  examina- 
tion of  his  work  will  show  how  well  they  arc  answered.  Edu- 
cation he  considers  '^  the  best  means  wc  can  devise  for  preparing 
the  future  man  for  the  ends  destined  by  the  Creator"  —  the  ends, 
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**  the  full  perfection  of  our  being  in  another  world,  through  the 
faithful  discharge  of  our  duty  here" — and  the  means,  "the  de- 
velopment of  our  faculties,"  which  becomes  an  end,  and  requires 
other  means.  A  greater  part  of  his  volume  is  directed  to  an  in- 
quiry into  these  means,  as  they  are  to  be  employed  in  a  system  of 
national  education,  and  that  system  explained  under  three  main 
propositions — that  it  should  be  good^  universal^  and  provided 
with  jyermanent  support.  In  discussing  the  first  proposition,  his 
object  is  to  show  what  constitutes  a  good  national  education, 
how  it  is  to  be  applied,  and  what  are  its  ejects  upon  the  commu- 
nity. Our  present  notice  of  his  work  will  be  chiefly  confined  to 
observations  on  these  points  of  the  first  proposition,  the  proper 
limits  of  an  article  in  a  periodical  publication  not  allowing  the 
whole  ground  to  be  surveyed  in  a  single  paper.  As  it  is  the 
most  thorough  and  systematic  discussion  of  the  subject  that  has 
been  issued  from  the  press,  it  seems  desirable  to  present  an  accu- 
rate digest  of  the  writer's  views,  which  we  shall  attempt  to  do, 
and  express  pur  dissent  from  those  we  believe  to  be  erroneous. 

In  his  preliminary  considerations,  our  author  secures  entire 
confidence  in  the  soundness  of  his  general  views  on  this  great 
question ;  however  he  may  err  in  regard  to  details,  we  have  no 
fear  of  his  going  wrong  upon  important  principles,  when  we 
find  him  starting  on  such  high  grounds,  and  fearlessly  establish- 
ing such  truths  as  the  following — '<  The  goodness  of  education 
is  the  first  object  to  be  looked  to.  The  diflfusion  of  a  bad  sys- 
tem is  the  diffusion  of  an  evil.  Numbers,  here,  so  far  from  being 
matters  of  congratulation,  are  matters  of  regret.  When  we  are 
told  there  are  sixty,  or  six  hundred,  or  six  thousand,  schools,  we 
are  told  nothing — sometimes  worse  than  nothing.  We  do  not 
ask  for  buildings,  we  ask  for  education."  We  recommend  this 
paragraph  to  the  particular  attention  of  our  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion, and  all  public  bodies  that  legislate  on  the  subject ;  and  to 
strengthen  the  single  authority  just  cited,  we  add  a  thought  or 
two  to  the  same  eflect  from  others.  **  The  difficulty  of  all  edu- 
cational improvement,"  says  a  foreign  critic,  "  lies  less  in  the 
amount,  however  enormous,  of  the  work  to  be  performed,  than 
in  the  notion,  that  not  a  great  deal  is  requisite.  Our  pedagogi- 
cal ignorance  is  only  equal  to  our  pedagogical  conceit."  Mr. 
Stimpson,  in  remarking  upon  the  obstacles  to  the  improvement 
of  education  in  Scotland,  observes — **  The  habit,  now  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  old,  of  lauding  the  Scottish  parochial  schools, 
and  crediting  them  with  all  the  intelligence  and  morality,  which 
are  suid,  to  an  extent  beyond  all  tnith,  to  characterize  the  man- 
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aa]  labor  class  of  oar  countrymen,  has  been,  and  is  yet,  an  ob- 
stacle of  the  complacent  kind ;  a  prevailing  practical  belief, 
that  if  schools,  de  facto,  exist,  education  is  provided  for,  be  these 
schools  and  these  teachers  what  they  may,  is  an  obstacle  arising 
from  indifference  and  contentment"  These  remarks  may  as 
justly  be  applied  to  the  free  schools  of  New  England,  and  to  the 
pablic  schools  of  the  United  States  generally,  as  to  the  parochial 
schools  of  Scotland.  Some  years  since  it  was  said  implicitly  by  a 
writer  in  the  North  American  Review,  that  the  free  schools  of 
New  England  were  inimitable,  and  had  the  old  cry  been  kept 
up  a  little  longer,  they  would  have  been  for  ever  unworthy  of 
being  imitated. 

What,  then,  according  to  Mr.  Wyse,  constitutes  a  good  natu- 
ral education  f  To  be  good,  it  must  be  suited  to  the  peculiar 
wants  of  each  individual ;  it  must  produce  a  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  all  the  faculties ;  it  must  prepare  each  citizen  to  perform 
the  various  duties  which  his  several  relations  in  society  impose 
upon  him.  As  it  advances,  it  will  therefore  require  to  be  modi- 
fied both  by  the  capacity  he  develops,  and  the  position  he  is  to 
occupy.  As  respects  the  former,  how  often  has  the  best  system 
ever  devised  failed  to  effect  its  purpose ;  how  many  youthful 
nnnds  have  proved  stubborn  and  sterile  under  the  most  careful 
culture,  which  have  afterwards  shot  up  in  spontaneous  luxu- 
riance ;  —  as  respects  the  latter,  how  can  it  determine  any  thing 
11  our  country,  where  no  man's  position  in  society  is  ever  settledf 
until  he  is  laid  in  his  grave.  The  only  answer  to  these  objec- 
tions is,  that  they  are  accidental  and  local  anomalies,  for  which 
DO  general  system  can  provide.  The  difficulty  arising  from  the 
peculiar  character  of  our  social  institutions  is  inseparable  from 
a  rapidly  advancing  country,  and  is  more  in  theory,  than  in 
practice ;  —  as  far  as  it  is  of  weight,  it  is  an  argument  in  favor 
of  an  uniform  and  equal  intellectual  culture  to  a  certain  extent. 
But  there  are  other  and  greater  obstacles ;  practical  men  and 
theorists,  philosophers  and  empirics,  have  all  differed  with  regard 
to  many  of  the  most  important  points  o(  education ;  among  the 
countless  systems  which  have  been  proposed  for  carrying  it  into 
efect,  how  shall  a  selection  be  made?  A  few  fundamental 
principles  are  recognized  by  all,  but  there  is  no  subject  in  which 
so  little  of  the  practical  is  settled ;  few  or  none  object  to  the  gen- 
eral position,  that  education  must  minister  to  the  wants  of  the 
body,  the  mind,  and  the  soul ;  but  then  start  up  a  host  of  nar- 
row prejudices,  conflicting  opinions,  and  sectarian  jealousies,  to 
paralyie  all  attempts  to  carry  out  the  principle.     If  we  start 
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with  Mr.  Wyse,  and  insist  upon  the  importance  of  physical  edu- 
cation, it  will  be  admitted  by  all,  until  we  come  to  details  ;  for 
all  acknowledge  that  exercise  is  essential  to  health  of  body  — 
but  in  what  way  it  is  to  be  taken,  is  quite  another  affair.     Some 
are  for  subjecting  it  to  the  regulations  of  the  gymnasium ;  some 
for  turning  it  to  account  as  productive  labor,  either  in  the  field 
or  in  the  work  shop ;  others  again  of  leaving  it  to  the  unre- 
strained impulses  of  youthful  spirits.     Education  furnishes  a 
remarkable  evidence  of  the  perverted  reasonings  of  all  mere 
system  makers :  in  their  plans  for  the  development  of  the  physi- 
cal faculties,  where  nature  is  a  sure  and  certain  guide,  they  aban- 
don her  dictates,  and  at  the  same  time  they  undertake  to  sub- 
ject the  mind,  which  depends  wholly  upon  discipline,  to  her  ima- 
ginary laws.     If  they  would  take  a  hint  from  our  author,  they 
would  be  likely  to  adopt  a  right  course  in  this  matter.     '<  Hap- 
piness, after  all,"  he  remarks,  "  is  the  best  atmosphere  for  youth- 
ful education.     Whatever  checks,  or  chills,  or  humbles,  is  di- 
rectly adverse  and  injurious  to  their  young  and  buoyant  natures. 
It  is  a  season  of  love,  and  hope,  and  exultation ;  and  to  load  it 
so  soon  with  the  pains  and  fears  of  earth,  is  a  gratuitous  cni- 
elty,  an  error  as  well  as  a  crime."     This  unquestionably  points 
to  the  first  object  of  physical  education  —  to  favor  the  playful 
activity,  required  by  the  quick  circulation  of  the  youthful  blood. 
Allow  to  children  "  ample  room  and  verge  enough,"  in  the 
hours  not  otherwise  employed,  and  their  own  bounding  spirits 
will  incessantly  impel  them  to  agreeable  and  healthful  motion. 
The  untaught  nestling,  as  soon  as  fledged,  launches  forth  from 
beneath  the  wing  of  its  parent,  and  soars  and  sings  as  a  token 
of  its  joy,  although  it  has  had  no  lesson  to  instruct  it  in  its  flight 
or  in  its  song ;  not  less  clearly  does  the  animal  instinct  discover 
itself  in  the  child,  in  prompting  it  to  sport  and  jump  and  exult 
in  the  use  of  its  liberty  and  strength.     This  is  the  only  way  in 
which  exercise  can  be  recreative ;  it  must  not  be  imposed,  and 
it  must  be  unrestrained,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  safety ;  but 
it  is  not  the  whole  of  pliysical  education — it  should  have  respect 
also  to  beauty  and  robustness  of  form,  ease  and  gracefulness  of 
carriage,  self-possession  in  situations  of  unforeseen  danger,  pa- 
tient endurance  of  necessary  fatigue  —  to  cleanliness  of  person 
and  sobriety  in  diet ;  it  should  also  accustom  the  pupil  to  the 
occasional  use  of  meciianical  and  agricultural  implements,  and 
to  observe  the  results  of  labor  of  every  kind,  that  he  may  under- 
stand how  much  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life  are  depend- 
ent upon  it.     As  the  object  here  is  not  primarily  recreation,  but 
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the  attaining  of  desirable  adornments,  and  good  habits,  and 
valoable  knowledge,  it  requires  lessons. 

For  effecting  a  fine  muscular  development,  nothing  compares 
with  gymnastics,  including  both  the  robust  and  graceful  exer* 
cises ;  when  properly  conducted,  they  form  the  most  perfect  sys- 
tem of  physical  training  to  which  the  body  can  be  subjected,  and 
had  they  not  been  perverted  and  carried  to  excess,  they  would 
never  have  fallen  into  discredit.  In  conjunction  with  them,  it 
may  be  well  to  provide  conveniences  for  exercises  of  industry, 
where  so  much  of  mechanical  labor  may  be  performed,  as  will 
improve  those  powers  and  senses,  which  it  serves  to  call  into  ac- 
tion ;  and  so  much  of  agricultural  and  horticultural,  as  will  give 
the  pupils  that  knowledge  of  the  culture  of  the  earth,  which  all 
who  dwell  upon  it,  and  are  nurtured  by  its  fruits,  are  bound  to 
acquire.  These  exercises  of  industry  are  highly  salutary,  and 
indeed  essential  in  physical  education,  but  not  suited  to  its  early 
discipline.  As  a  light  exercise,  walking  is  excellent,  and  in  the 
country  it  may  be  practised  to  great  pleasure  and  profit ;  in  their 
walks,  the  pupils  should  always  be  accompanied  by  the  teachers; 
it  is  a  situation  peculiarly  favorable  to  friendly  and  familiar  in- 
tercourse between  them,  and  affords  occasion  for  a  great  deal  of 
incidental  instruction  from  the  great  volume  of  nature,  as  it  lays 
open  to  the  eye.  Then  there  is  no  objection  to  rambling  from 
subject  to  subject,  lighting  upon  every  flower,  and  gratifying  the 
most  excursive  curiosity — to  please  and  to  amuse  is  the  appro- 
priate purpose*  If  these  views  are  just,  how  manifestly  deficient 
are  we  in  the  means  for  physical  education ;  we  literally  take  no 
thought  for  the  body ;  we  do  not  even  afford  to  children  an  op- 
portunity and  a  convenient  place  for  the  sports  to  which  they  are 
naturally  disposed ;  our  unsightly  school  buildings  are  jammed 
into  some  crowded  corner,  without  a  foot  of  unoccupied  ground 
near  them,  except  the  street,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  ob- 
jects with  which  they  are  surrounded.  We  are  always  complain- 
ing of  the  trespasses  of  school-boys  on  our  pleasure  and  cultivated 
grounds,  and  think  not  how  strongly  we  tempt  them  to  commit 
SQch  acts,  by  making  every  thing  more  agreeable  than  that  which 
is  appropriated  to  their  use.  Our  misuse  of  the  materiel  in  edui- 
cation  is  inexplicable :  we  treat  tlie  mind,  as  if  we  never  intended 
to  have  it  advance  beyond  its  infancy,  keeping  it  in  the  swaddling- 
bands  of  school  apparatuses,  and  toy  shop  cabinets ;  and  we  treat 
the  body  as  if  it  needed  no  recreative  exercise,  regarding  children 
as  men,  and  thinking  it  better  to  bow  them  down  with  toil,  than 
to  trust  them  to  the  plastic  hand  of  nature,  to  mould  UlQm>  into 
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forms  of  grace  and  strength,  by  the  springing  step  and  varied 
movements  of  their  own  light  hearts.  "  Our  school  associations," 
as  Mr.  Wyse  truly  remarks,  "  cast  their  sunshine  or  gloom  over 
many  a  long  year  of  after  existence ;"  and  that  men  do  not  think 
of  this  for  their  children,  and  be  induced  by  it  to  do  all  that  can 
be  done  by  the  aid  of  material  circumstances,  to  make  their  long 
hours  at  school  agreeable  and  happy,  implies  either  a  culpable 
adifference,  or  a  base  selfishness.  The  heahh  and  cheerfulness 
and  contentment  of  the  young  are  surely  objects  deserving  of  the 
care  and  efforts  of  men  of  mature  years.  Too  much  could  not 
be  said  upon  this  head  of  the  subject;  but  we  Inust  leave  it  here, 
and  pass  to  another. 

Inlellcctval  Edvcation. — In  Mr.  Wyse's  plan,  this  is  to 
"  spread  out  to  its  fullest  strength  and  size  the  whole  intellectual 
man  ;"  it  is  to  be  both  rational  and  aesthetic — to  develop  the 
faculties  of  reason  and  of  sentiment.  Starting  with  Pestaloxii's 
notion  of  first  exciting  the  attention  by  sensible  objects,  which 
are  to  exercise  the  faculties  by  affording  opportunities  for  com- 
parison, and  from  comparison  for  judgment,  and  from  a  series 
of  judgments  for  reasoning,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  reasoning 
powers,  of  bringing  memory  and  imagination  into  activity,  he  re- 
lies much  upon  the  aid  of  the  senses,  in  effecting  the  whole  mental 
culture.  It  remains  to  be  proved  how  far  this  popular  system  of 
the  day  is  in  accordance  with  the  science  of  mind ;  thus  far  we 
have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  results,  to  justify  a  belief  in  it. 
True  it  is,  •*  we  live  before  we  think ;"  but  it  does  not  follow, 
that  we  should  continue  to  live  as  if  we  were  unable  to  think. 
Were  there  nothing  in  view  in  cultivating  the  mind,  but  to  ac- 
quire the  knowledge  of  material  objects,  it  might  be  well  to  be- 
gin its  culture  on  the  principle  of  an  exclusive  education  of  the 
senses — it  might  then  accomplish  all  that  was  expected  of  it; 
as  this  is  not  the  case,  and  as  we  require  of  it  vastly  higher 
duties,  there  is  some  hazard  in  subjecting  it  at  the  outset  to  a 
purely  materializing  process.  We  are  far  from  objecting  to  the 
child's  acquiring  an  early  knowledge  of  the  common  objects 
around  him,  but  this  docs  not  satisfy  the  system ;  it  requires 
such  objects  to  be  the  medium  through  which  all  knowledge 
must  be  imparted — every  thing  must  be  made  visible  to  the  eye, 
before  being  presented  to  the  mind  as  a  subject  for  its  reflections. 
To  this  extent,  however,  our  author  does  not  go ;  but  his  gene- 
ral principles  have  great  influence  upon  his  opinions  of  the  best 
methods  of  instniction,  as  we  shall  find  on  coming  to  that  part 
of  the  work  which  treats  of  their  ajtplications. 
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Two  considerations  are  here  presented  :  1.  The  Tcnowledge 
communicated;  2.  The  mode  of  communicating  it,  or  studies 
and  instruction.  He  forms  two  classes  of  studies,  essential  and 
accessoryy  as  education  may  be  limited  or  extended.  In  the 
former  are  included,  reading,  writing,  mother  tongue,  mathe- 
matics, and,  if  circumstances  permit,  a  seasoning  of  an  indefina- 
ble article  called  useful  knowledge.  The  accessory  will  be  given 
when  we  come  to  that  division  of  the  subject.  It  is  not  much  in 
favor  of  education,  either  as  a  science  or  an  art,  that  there  is  no 
unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  the  method  or  order  of  teaching  the 
very  A  B  C  of  all  written  knowledge.  How  shall  a  child  be 
taught  to  read  ?  is  a  question  that  has  yet  to  be  settled ;  some 
adhere  to  the  old  mode  of  beginning  with  the  letters  and  syllables ; 
some  are  for  exploding  it  altogether,  and  among  them  Mr.  Wyse, 
who  follows  Pestalozzi  in  first  teaching  sounds  or  pronunciation ; 
and  there  is  still  another  method,  that  of  Mr.  Wood,  which  dis- 
penses with  the  division  of  words  into  syllables,  beginning  with 
monosyllabic  words  and  proceeding  to  polysyllabic  without  re- 
garding their  divisions.  It  cannot  be  necessary  that  this  uncer- 
tainty should  continue ;  a  fair  experiment  upon  twenty  learners, 
well  conducted,  ought  not  to  leave  a  doubt  as  to  the  superiority 
of  the  several  methods.  Nothing  can  be  sinipler,  clearer,  and 
easier,  than  the  method  practised  in  the  German  schools,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  report  of  Mr.  Stowe  to  the  legislature  of  Ohio. 
Had  Mr.  Edgeworth  been  taught  in  that  way,  he  never  would 
have  considered  '*  learning  to  read  the  most  difficult  of  human 
attainments ;"  and  if  Mr.  Wyse  should  see  it  tried,  he  would  no 
longer  speak  of  it  as  a  matter  of  "  time  and  torment."  A  clever 
boy  can  certainly  learn  to  distinguish  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
as  easily  as  the  same  number  of  marbles,  and  this  he  will  do  in 
a  single  game,  when  to  an  adult  there  is  no  visible  difference  be- 
tween them ;  to  spare  him  the  <<  time  and  torment"  of  such  a 
labor,  is  required  neither  by  economy  nor  humanity.  With  the 
highest  respect  for  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Wyse,  we  cannot  join 
him  in  thinking  that  '<  alphabetic  teaching  is  the  disgrace  of  el- 
ementary education ;"  in  some  form  or  other,  the  alphabet  must 
be  learnt,  and  we  see  not  how  it  can  be  done  more  easily,  than 
by  learning  the  letters  one  by  one.  Before  this  is  done,  there 
may  be  great  advantage  in  frequently  reading  to  the  child,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  to  him  the  new  source  of  enjoyment  it 
will  place  in  his  power,  and  thereby  exciting  in  him  a  desire  for 
the  attainment ;  and  no  injury  will  be  done  him,  if  he  should  spend 
fere  or  six  of  the  first  years  of  his  life  having  no  other  knowledge  of 
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books,  thaa  what  he  acquires  by  the  ear.  There  is  one  devia- 
tion that  is  sometimes  made  from  the  usage  of  oral  alphabetic 
teaching,  requiring  the  pupils  first  to  form  the  letters  on  the  black 
board,  to  which  there  is  no  good  objection  ;  and  it  has  some  ad- 
vantages over  the  other — it  leads  him  to  a  more  accurate  obser- 
vation of  their  distinguishing  marks :  from  this  exercise  he  may 
soon  proceed  to  lessons  in  writing.  These  two  arts,  which,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  are  the  highest  to  be  attained  by  roan,  are 
never  duly  estimated  but  by  the  want  of  them ;  to  mind,  they 
are  of  almost  equal  moment  as  air  and  water  to  life,  and  should 
be  alike  universally  distributed.  True,  they  may  become  dan- 
gerous instruments,  when  their  use  is  not  regulated  by  principle 
—  and  so  are  these  elements  the  causes  of  death  in  various  ways; 
the  argument  is  a  fair  one  in  favor  of  the  former,  as  the  analogy 
is  as  perfect  as  any  which  can  be  drawn  firom  a  comparison  be- 
tween things  relating  to  mind  and  matter. 

The  next  step  in  the  pupil's  progress,  on  Mr.  Wyse's  system 
of  intellectual  education,  is  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  his  mother 
tongue.  He  does  not  propose  to  make  little  girls  and  boys 
astronomers,  metaphysicians,  political  economists,  and  many 
other  things  which  they  cannot  be,  to  the  neglect  of  their  own 
language,  in  which  they  can  and  ought  to  be  thoroughly  versed. 
Nothing  is  well  acquired  unless  the  attention  is  particularly  fixed 
upon  the  specific  thing  in  view ;  reading  a  language  is  but  par- 
tial instruction,  it  must  be  taught  as  a  language  or  it  will  never 
be  learnt — children  may  read  every  hour  in  the  day  without 
learning  to  speak  grammatically  or  spell  correcdy,  unless  gram- 
mar and  orthography  are  made  especial  objects  in  their  lessons. 
It  is  a  fact  of  every  day's  observation,  that  of  the  three  uses  of 
a  language,  no  one  can  be  attained  if  not  made  a  distinct  study. 
Knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  is  generally  confined  to 
reading,  because  instruction  in  them  rarely  extends  to  speaking 
and  writing,  and  persons  who  learn  a  language  by  the  ear,  may 
speak  it  fluently,  and  to  a  certain  extent  correctly,  without  being 
able  to  read  or  write  a  word.  The  same  principle  is  true  in  the 
most  ordinary  concerns  of  life ;  a  man  may  pass  and  repass  the 
same  road  for  years  without  knowing  what  are  the  products  of 
the  fields  by  the  wayside,  or  the  kind  of  fences  which  enclose 
them,  if  other  thoughts  occupy  his  mind ;  and  so  in  every 
branch  of  study,  books  may  constantly  be  used  for  one  purpose, 
and  the  collateral  benefits  not  be  derived  from  them  when  they 
are  not  distinctly  presented.  The  fair  inference  from  this  rea- 
soning is,  that  the  grammar  of  a  language  cannot  be  learnt  well 
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unless  it  is  expressly  studied ;  if  it  comes  indirectly,  it  comes  bat 
imperfectly.    Of  the  thousand  errors  which  prevail  in  the  modem 
system  of  instruction,  none  is  more  mischievous  both  as  it  affects 
accuracy  of  knowledge  and  mental  discipline,  than  the  desultory 
habit  in  which  it  indulges.     Observing  that  die  untaught  some- 
times acquire  in  a  rambling,  immethodical  way,  the  advocates 
of  the  system  illogically  deduce  therefrom,  that  it  is  the  proper, 
or,  as  such  follies  are  called,  the  natural  method ;  as  if  it  were 
the  business  of  nature  both  to  furnish  the  instruments  and  to  point 
oat  the  use  of  them.     We  must  go  back  to  the  savage  if  we 
would  see  how  far  nature  carries  her  lessons — she  provides  the 
faculties,  but  she  is  no  more  a  teacher  for  the  mind  than  she  is  a 
tailor  for  the  body  ;   left  entirely  to  her  care,  the  first  would  re- 
main as  ignorant  as  the  second  would  naked.     To  apply  this 
reasoning  to  the  mother  tongue :  as  it  is  to  be  learnt,  it  must  be 
taught,  and  taught  thoroughly,  methodically,  and  grammatically. 
Whether  the  grammar  forms  and  rules  are  to  be  fixed  in  the 
memory  from  a  single  book,  or  derived  from  analytic  lessons  out 
of  many,  is  of  little  consequence,  especially  with  regard  to  our 
language,  in  which  the  inflexions  are  few  and  the  syntax  is  sim- 
ple ;  but  we  cannot  see  the  soundness  of  that  reasoning  which 
maintains,  that  **  to  begin  a  language  with  its  grammar  is  to  be- 
gin at  the  end."     To  begin  a  language  with  its  grammar  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  to  take  advantage  of  the  aids  which 
the  learning  of  others  has  provided  ;  it  is  possible  the  same  re- 
sults might  be  obtained  after  long  study  by  induction,  and  yet 
we  doubt  not  the  brightest  pupils  would  be  sadly  puzzled  with 
the  difficulties  of  a  language  in  any  degree  intricate,  if  they  had 
DO  grammar  to  help  them  out.     It  is  another  of  the  errors  arising 
from  a  supposed  compliance  with  the  dictates  of  nature :  a  lan- 
guage is  formed  before  its  grammar,  and  therefore  it  is  argued 
it  must  be  learned  first ;   if  such  fallacious  reasoning  did  not 
come  from  a  sensible  man  like  Mr.  Wyse,  it  would  not  deserve 
a  serious  refutation.      The  same  philosophy  would  require,  that 
the  principles  of  astronomy  should  not  be  studied  before  the  laws 
of  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  had  been  deduced  from 
observation ;  and  that  a  knowledge  of  the  system  of  classification 
ID  natural  history  must  be  preceded  by  a  knowledge  of  the  ob- 
jects classified,  because  those  movements  and  those  objects  exist- 
ed anterior  to  the  science  which  explains  them.     It  is  the  very 
purpose  of  science  to  make  known  systematically  and  faithfully 
the  facts  and  principles  which  previous  investigation  had  collect- 
ed, and  enable  the  inquirer  xtiost  readily  to  verify  them  by  ob- 
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Mrvation  and  experiment  The  same  is  true  in  some  measure 
in  art :  an  apprentice  is  not  taught  to  make  a  watch  or  a  piano- 
forte by  taking  it  to  pieces;  he  must  first  learn  to  make  the  parts 
of  which  it  is  composed,  and  then  practical  analysis  may  enable 
him  to  put  the  parts  together.  Tiiere  is  but  one  argument  on 
thf*  othiT  side :  children  are  analysts  in  finding  out  the  structure 
of  their  toys;  they  do  not  investigate  the  laws  by  which  they 
an*  put  tof^cthcr ;  they  discover  what  is  inside,  as  crows^do  what 
is  hid(l(*n  l)encuth  the  shells  of  an  oyster;  and  perhaps  these  au- 
thorities may  be  conclusive  with  the  admirers  of  the  natural 
method.  Analysis  is  one  mode  of  arriving  at  truth,  and  often 
the  best  mode,  but  not  always ;  nor  is  every  one  capable  of 
making  use  of  it;  until  one  is,  he  must  trust  to  the  principles 
whieh  have  been  deduced  by  its  aid.  Regarding  this  as  a  fun- 
damental error  in  the  philosophy  of  intellectual  cultivation,  we 
liuve  devoted  to  its  refutation,  the  room  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  iH^cupied  with  remarks  upon  the  pernicious  tendency 
of  the  5Vstoms  of  Hamilton  and  of  Jacotot. 

The  ancient  languages  not  having  a  place  in  Mr.  Wjrse's 
itchedule  of  essential  studies  for  popular  education,  mathemada 
must  Ih'  his  sole  reliance  for  mental  discipline.  The  method  by 
which  thev  are  to  Ih>  taught  is,  therefore,  a  far  more  important 
c\M)sideratiou,  than  if  the  study  were  pursued  chiefly  for  the 
|Hv^iii\o  kuowlodgi^  to  bo  derived  from  it.  His  course  embraces 
ttrithmetic,  algebra,  and  creonHMrv*,  which,  ii*  rightly  studied, 
tna\  Iv  suliicient  Unh  tor  discipline  and  the  mathematical  know- 
KHljiv  ^tl|uin^l  in  olemeutary  education.  Modern  notions  of 
iii<tnioiiou  ha\e  i;\>ne  tlur  towards  banishing  all  science  from  the 
nutln^natu^s  studieil  in  tlH>  schools,  and  leavincr  nothinn:  but  the 
art«  AbiHit  l);ilf  a  ixnuur^^  aco.  arithrociic  was  invaded  by  one  of 
th;*se  notions ;  un\Wr  the  dtxvpiive  name  of  ••  mental**  it  wormed 
ilM  ;f  i;tio  onuTa!  ta\or,  ;jind  rvadv  rwkoninc  was  in  a  fair  wav 
\>t  Hho!!\  vU>:MJK*iuc  soicniinc  c;9i!oubtion.  Pestaloni  bad  the 
oiw.i;  o.:*lvi;:<  its  ir,\oiuor,  «h:oh  ;>  easy  to  believe,  as  we  read 
r,\  Nix  ^uu^:  iv\;rji'»h\ .  th*:  iio  cxHild  ct  iiber  count,  reckoa,  nor 
ci.^Nr ;  a:sI  ^Uh  aU  hU  ly^iK^xv^kact*.  wt"  pnKume  lie  totended 
vs*  xW  c*>x^  ex  c:  s^-nnuv..  Whiie  ::  «kjLi  ia  die  tali  u>ie  of  nnsoc- 
^^*^^'    <'v*.v^.  -x*;::.  «v  Tw,vc^'r  to  Iri^xr  bearc  ooe  ^^eiy  &ir 

c.-v.\^^.'\'.  •*.'  wxrs  v;v\i   uv    rc^Cil^**!;  p  i>.  aoi  I  oov  find 
>**.,  ,    iNv  ,,*  j,.,v  ,  -  X  >S,vt  c\v<u?.-JL  ix'icinfsw"     Ta»  soo  has 
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has  proved  himself  worthy  of  his  origin.     It  may  be  said,  that 
asiDgle  example  proves  nothing ;  we  acknowledge,  that  in  com- 
mon cases,  it  does  not ;  in  the  present,  it  proves  on  which  side 
of  this  question  the  highest  authority  is  to  be  placed,  and  on 
the  same  side  we  believe  general  opinion  is  now  found.     How 
then  shall  arithmetic  be  taught ;  shall  the  teacher  stand  up  be- 
fore his  pupil,  like  one  of  the  Corybantes,  with  abacus  in  hand, 
and  regulate  the  movements  of  their  minds,  by  those  of  his  fin* 
gers  and  his  balls,  making  their  power  of  combining  numbers 
to  depend  upon  the  observed  combinations  of  visible  material 
bodies  ?     We  answer,  no  ;  tell  them  at  once  what  it  is  they  are 
entering  upon,  explain  to  them  the  figures  it  uses,  and  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  their  simple  and  local  values  depend,  and  the 
node  of  combining  them,  both  by  aggregation  and  difference ; 
let  as  much  of  this  as^  is  necessary  be  illustrated  by  reference  to 
the  common  material  objects  in  view,  and  at  the  same  time  let 
k  serve  as  a  lesson  in  abstraction.     Let  not  teaching  be  begun, 
ontil  it  can  be  begun  on  proper  principles ;  all  the  arithmetic 
that  boys  need  know,  before  they  can  so  comprehend  it,  they 
will  learn  from  their  fingers  and  their  marbles.     When  the  ope- 
rations in  simple  whole  numbers  are  thoroughly  understood  and 
made  familiar  by  practice,  algebraic  symbols  and  signs,  and  the 
first  forms  of  generalization,  and  the  expressions  in  universal 
arithmetic  for  numerical  combinations,  should  be  learnt.     The 
tame  principles  are  then  to  be  applied  to  fractional  quantities, 
and  so  explained  as  to  satisfy  the  pupil  he  has  not  taken  up  a 
new  set  of  numbers,  but  only  found  a  new  form  of  expressing 
those  which  he  first  learnt.     A  course  like  this  will  discover 
what  aptitude  there  may  be  for  mathematical  studies,  and  deter- 
mine in  what  way,  and  how  far,  they  may  be  advantageously 
pnrsned.     The  application  of  arithmetic  to  practical  purposes,  is 
a  distinct  study,  which  is  to  be  continued  as  long  and  as  vari- 
ously, as  the  business  in  which  it  is  to  be  used  may  require. 
The  transition  from  the  science  of  numbers,  taught  in  the  man- 
ner just  described,  to  that  of  quantity,  is  scarcely  perceptible: 
the  principles  of  algebra  are  already  in  a  great  measure  under- 
stood, and  the  mind  prepared  to  be  exercised  in  analysis,  which 
cannot  be  continued  too  long  or  be  too  severe  for  the  purposes 
of  discipline.     Geometry,  also,  needs  no  better  introduction  ;  its 
first  tmths  are  already  in  the  mind  ;  they  have  found  their  way 
there  without  the  aid  of  a  baby  apparatus.     This  study  has 
not  only  to  carry  on  the  mental   discipline  already  begun,  it 
has  also  to  lead  to  a  habit  of  logical  reasoning,  to  direct  in  the 
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investigation  of  truth,  and  to  excite  a  love  for  it ;  this  is  its  great 
subjective  value,  and  we  deem  it  of  very  little  importance,  whe- 
tlicr  the  pupil  is  made  acquainted  with  its  terms  and  principles 
by  diagrams,  or  solid  bodies :  the  great  thing  is  to  understand 
them,  and  to  use  them  rightly  in  reasoning.  On  this  point,  our 
author  thinks  very  differently.  "  It  is  not  by  abstractions,"  he 
says,  **  either  children  or  nations  begin ;  it  is  not,  in  fine,  the  be- 
ginning of  knowledge;  even  if  it  were,  it  is  not  the  means  to 
attract  youth.  No  science  yet  came  fully  armed,  Minerva-like, 
from  the  human  intellect.  Euclid  and  Aristotle  were  inventors, 
it  is  true,  but  inventors  in  one  light  only ;  they  brought  toge- 
ther, arranged  well,  and  thus,  to  what  was  art  before,  gave  the 
character  of  science.  Precisely  in  this  manner,  should  the  child 
proceed  ;  he  should  set  out  by  observation  o(  facts — by  J^scth 
very.  It  will  be  time  later  to  come  to  their  arran^emcji^ — to 
retisoHingy  To  those  positions  the  answers  are  plain  ;  mental 
discipline  is  not  to  de()end  upon  the  attractive ;  it  is  not  the 
business  of  vouth  to  form  a  science,  but  to  learn  it ;  children 
ore  not  Kudids  and  Aristotles,  and  hence  cannot  philosophiie 
like  them.  Our  remarks  are  to  be  confined  to  pure  geometry ; 
in  its  various  practical  applications  it  is  more  or  less  an  art, 
and  admits  of  all  the  facilities  which  art  can  furnish  for  teach- 
ing it.  Mathematical  drawing  is  one  of  these  applicatioos,  and 
is  included  among  the  essential  studies  that  form  the  first  part 
of  his  course ;  and  it  seems  to  us  righdy  so  placed,  as  there  are 
few  acquirtMuonts  of  more  general  practical  utility ;  we  would 
make  the  first  question  about  a  study  in  all  cases,  as  an  exercise 
of  tlk^  mind,  what  will  be  its  benefit  ?  the  second,  what  will  be 
the  benefit  of  tlie  knowledge  acquired  by  it  ? 

We  agn^^  with  our  author  in  the  opinion,  that  **  reading, 
writing,  mother  tongue,  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometiy,  are 
acqutrenwnts  iudi>[H^nsable  to  ever\'  man  ;'*  and  in  the  intellectoal 
part  oftbo  >cIkk>1  course  of  national  education,  we  would  go  no 
tUrther  It  muv  seem  a  scant v  amount  of  instruction;  but  if 
foithtuUy  civen  and  rsxvivetl,  in  «iddition  to  the  requisite  physical, 
nK>nU  ;tnd  reliciou>  culture,  it  will  be  tbund  to  fully  occupy  the 
tiiuo  allv>»t\i  to  the  crt^ater  part  of  children  tor  attendance  upon 
$ch<v>L  It  IS  all  that  can  be  done  well,  althousrh  not  all  that 
ii  ^vk:LI  l^v  dt<irjib!e  to  do:  much  more  might  be  aseiuL,  indeed ; 
but  U  >i«dks  jurv  to  be  decivied  by  that  criterion — when  are  we  to 
*ti>t>  —  m  ho  m  Ul  utKkrrAe  to  fix  the  limits  of  useful  knowledge  ? 
IW^kkrs.  the  Umh  oi*  what  must  be  taught  in  schook»  b  not  abo 
the  liiuic  of  wfut  unv  Citeilv  be  learnt  T  there  b  aboadant  leisBir 
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for  acquiring  knowledge  ont  of  school  hours,  if  means  are  at 
commands  and  those  means  are  books.  A  well  chosen  and  well 
foraished  library  is  a  valuable  and  necessary  appendage  to  every 
school,  almost  as  necessary  as  teachers,  and  a  vast  deal  more 
valuable  than  a  large  majority  of  them.  By  the  aid  of  such  a 
library,  youth  will  discover  the  studies  to  which  their  minds  are 
best  adapted,  and  their  tastes  most  inclined,  and  direct  their  in- 
quiries accordingly.  Instead,  then,  of  acquiring  their  first  no- 
tions of  a  science  from  some  pitiful  compendium,  <<  in  which 
knowledge  is  thinned  down  and  diluted  for  the  tendcrest  capaci- 
ty," as  if  for  the  express  purpose  of  checking  all  mental  activity, 
they  may  refresh  their  minds  at  the  higher  fountains,  and  find 
there  what  will  nourish  thought  as  well  as  exercise  memory.  In 
thb  way,  matters  of  curious  inquiry  will  be  oflen  suggested  to 
them,  that  may  need  farther  explanation  from  the  voice  of  living 
instruction ;  for  this  purpose,  a  time  should  be  set  apart  for  fa- 
miliar conversations  between  teacher  and  pupils,  upon  the  books 
read,  and  the  ideas  acquired  from  them. 

On  the  subject  of  school  libraries,  and  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  them,  we  mnst  refer  to  the  able  communications  re- 
cently made  to  the  legislature  of  this  state  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Page, 
of  whose  forcible  and  sound  reasoning  we  have  conclusive  proof 
in  the  liberal  appropriation  which  it  called  forth.  This  plan  for 
directing  and  extending  the  inquiries  of  young  minds  is  both 
practical  and  practicable ;  neither  of  which  qualities  can  be  predi- 
cated of  the  systems  proposed  by  many  recent  writers  on  edu- 
cation, who  demand  an  almost  indefinite  extension  of  school 
stodies.  Mr.  Wyse  thinks  that  many  may  be  added  to  his  list 
of  essentials,  if  circumstances  favor;  and  proposes  to  bring  in  a 
j^reat  array  from  that  elastic  category  called  useful  knowledge^  in 
the  specification  of  which  he  very  ingeniously  avoids  the  neces- 
sity of  a  precise  determination  of  the  series,  by  closing  it  with 
an  Sec. — His  enumeration  stands  thus  in  his  own  words :  <<  The 
elements  of  drawing,  geography,  history ;  general  notions,  in  the 
roost  popular  form,  on  the  nature  and  operations  of  mind ;  pre- 
liminary principles  of  logic;  outlines  of  natural  law;  the  particu- 
lar law  of  the  country;  sketches  of  national  biography ;  elemen- 
tary principles  of  medicine,  adapted  to  the  people ;  principles  of 
domestic  education ;  of  household,  agricultural,  commercial  in- 
dustry, &c.  &c.  The  extreme  advantage  of  these  portions  of 
public  instruction  in  elementary  schools,"  he  says,  **  is  obvious.  If 
the  public  is  permitted  by  circumstances  to  proceed  farther,  they 
lay  a  firm  and  large  foundation ;  if  not,  they  form  a  good  stock 
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of  education  by  themselves.  To  those,  therefore,  whose  means 
and  time  are  limited,  they  are  inestimable."  The  same  opinion 
is  maintained  by  Mr.  Wines,  whose  treatise  on  popular  education 
is,  in  most  respects,  excellent.  <^  The  list  of  the  studies,"  says  this 
gentleman,  <*bhould  include  many  now  entirely  omitted,  and  those 
already  embraced  in  it  ought  to  be  pursued  far  beyond  what 
they  are  at  present.  Not  only  should  all  the  youth  of  our  land 
learn  so  much  of  the  history  of  other  times  and  nations,  and  of 
the  history,  constitution,  and  laws  of  their  own  country,  as  will 
enable  them  to  exercise  tlie  right  of  suffrage  wisely ;  they  ought 
also  to  form  some  acquaintance  with  the  manifold  and  wonderful 
works  of  the  Creator.  The  elements  of  naiural  history,  botany, 
mineralogy,  chemistry,  anatomy,  physiology,  and  physical  phi- 
losophy, when  taught  witli  sensible  illustrations  and  appropriate 
experiments,  arc  all  perfectly  level  to  the  understanding  of  chil- 
dren, and  admirably  adapted  to  develop  their  faculties  of  obser- 
\ation  and  reason,  to  excite  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  to  awa- 
ken in  their  souls,  ere  yet  the  well  springs  of  life  have  been  poi- 
aoned,  those  sentiments  of  piety,  which  are  the  brightest  orna- 
ments, as  tl)ey  are  the  sweetest  consolations,  of  our  degenerate 
nature.  Vocal  music,  drawing,  public  and  domestic  economy, 
aigrkulture,  and  some  of  the  manual  arts,  ought  severally  to  re- 
ceive tlieir  share  of  attention  from  the  pupils." 

We  do  not  deny,  that  all  this  knowledge  is  desirable  and  val- 
uable, but  we  do  den^  that  it  can  be  acquired  in  any  proper 
sense  at  school  during  the  period  of  the  ordinary  school  course. 
If  the  school  and  the  scholar  are  tasked  only  up  to  their  proper 
powers,  and  furnished  with  the  means  of  performing  their  task 
w^lK  there  can  be  no  mbtake  about  the  results:  education  will 
pr\>ve  of  inestimable  value  in  its  induence  both  on  individuals 
and  on  society  ;  but  it*  a  miraculous  transmuting  efficacy  be  de- 
manded ot^  it«  therv  is  great  i^ason  tv>  tear  it  may  prove  a  mere 
moral  and  intellectual  alohemv.  and  the  <chool  its  laboratory,  in 
which  the  aerlinc  on^  ot*  mind  will  be  concerted  into  dross. 
S>\T»em$  of  instnii  ti^H)  nuy  doubtless  be  much  inipro\ed,  and  the 
anxMmt  ao^uirt^  in  a  ci^en  time  thervb\  crv^dy  increased ;  on 
the  othirr  hand*  it  >h\HiiJ.  be  nrnkriiib^  rtxi,  that  the  ripeainir  of 
libe  nuod  t>  $ul^>fvted  to  dcccrmiuaie  ii«>v  and  that  oo  process 
can  Sf  uiv>mdf>i  to  hAsctu  iu  Dr.  Joiu;N.>ii'>  s^rmeatious  ivason- 
M^«  K"  c;:>;rrv)%\t  tbe  :i^^>rWs  ol*  Mui^xi^  <rvir*vv\iiaanr  ieats  as  a 
aNK>rr«  2»  Senr  c:«v:b  tv>  ibe  ^x>uil  **  It  i>  tc;-^**  saws  be.  in  his 
Ur  oif  u;:>  ^t^m:  cv<t«  -r^a;  b  the  art  o4'^»cuA>a  be  jKtibrmed 
i»iaiM7:*SAbJe  i*>i  k>  vi^^n  v>(  Uk  A^ibon^  Givek  and 
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Lathiy  that  were  read  in  Aldersgate-street  by  youth  between  ten 
and  fifteen  years  of  age.  Those  who  tell  or  receive  these  sto- 
ries, shonld  consider,  that  nobody  can  be  taught  faster  than  he 
can  learn.  The  speed  of  the  horseman  must  be  limited  by  the 
power  of  the  horse."  We  quote  the  sentence  which  follows,  al- 
though less  applicable,  because  it  shows  that  the  Doctor  had  some 
practical  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  therefore  some  claim 
to  be  considered  as  oracular.  ''Every  man  that  has  undertaken 
to  instruct  others,  can  tell  what  slow  advances  he  has  been  able 
to  make,  and  how  much  patiefnce  it  requires  to  recal  vagrant  in- 
attention, to  stimulate  sluggish  indifference,  and  to  rectify  absurd 
misapprehension."  We  are  told  in  the  volume  of  highest  wisdom, 
that  '*  to  every  thing  there  is  a  season ;"  which  clearly  implies,  that 
every  thing  is  not  to  be  done  at  one  time.  The  labors  of  those 
friendly  to  the  extension  of  knowledge,  are  daily  providing  for 
the  deficiencies  which  a  school  education  must  necessarily  leave ; 
it  is  showered  down  upon  the  present  age,  by  the  wide  circulation 
of  cheaply  printed  books,  as  plentifully  as  the  rain  from  heaven  ; 
and  no  young  man,  especially  in  our  country,  can  come  fonvard 
with  a  mind  properly  disciplined,  and  justly  complain  that  he 
must  thirst  for  lack  of  it.  We  are  therefore  for  laying  a  deep 
and  solid,  rather  than  a  broad,  foundation,  for  popular  education, 
and  relying  upon  after  opportunities  for  that  extension  of  it,  which 
may  be  found  desirable  and  necessary. 

When  we  come  to  Mr.  Wyse's  accessory  studies,  we  find  them 
to  include  most  of  those  which  in  our  country  complete  the  aca** 
demic  and  collegiate  courses,  although  they  are  regarded  by  him 
as  only  higher  branches  of  elementary  education.  We  do  not 
question  the  importance  of  any  one  of  them  in  a  course  of  liberal 
culture ;  where  we  have  doubts,  they  refer  to  the  age  at  which 
it  b  proposed  the  attention  should  be  directed  to  them.  In  the 
course  are  embraced  drawing,  architecture,  natural  history,  geo- 
graphy, history,  legislation,  political  economy,  ancient  and 
modern  languages,  domestic  economy,  psychology,  and  music. 
Drawing,  as  far  as  it  is  mathematical,  is  a  proper  application 
of  geometry,  and  was  included  with  it  in  the  class  of  essential 
studies  ;  any  farther  attainments  in  the  art  must  depend  upon  the 
possession  of  the  talent  necessary  for  it,  and  a  school  of  art  is  the 
proper  place  for  cultivating  it ;  and  so  of  architecture,  nothing 
beyond  its  mathematical  principles  can  ever  be  advantageously 
studied  in  a  school  of  general  education. 

Natural  history,  on  many  accounts,  is  a  valuable   study  for 
youth ;  it  gives  them  a  more  observing  eye,  a  habit  of  nice 
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comparison,  discriminatioDi  arrangement,  and  classification ;  it 
makes  them  familiar  with  nature,  and  fills  their  hearts  with  ad- 
miration for  its  author ;  it  oflers  a  new  motive  to  healthful  exer- 
cise, and  furnishes  a  delightful  recreation  from  severer  labors ; 
and  it  is  of  great  practical  utility.  Every  facility  for  cultivating 
it  should  be  furnished  to  the  pupils  of  a  school,  but  it  need  not 
encroach  upon  the  hours  devoted  to  class  studies. 

Geography  is  usually  considered  a  study  for  young  children; 
Mr.  Wyse  thinks  its  elements  may  be  taught  even  before  reading. 
This  opinion  seems  to  us  altogether  erroneous.  Few  subjects 
require  more  previous  knowledge,  or  more  active  exercise  of  the 
mind,  to  be  well  understood  :  there  is  really  nothing  gained  by 
learning  the  answers  to  the  questions  in  the  geographical  prim- 
ers ;  a  boy  may  tell  off  hand  the  circumference  of  the  earth  in 
miles,  and  still  have  no  juster  notion  of  that  extent,  than  is  im- 
plied in  considering  it  equal  to  that  from  his  father's  bouse  to 
the  gate,  as  we  have  actually  known  in  some  instances.  The 
topographical  part  of  geography,  as  descriptions  of  countries, 
of  remarkable  mountains,  valleys,  islands,  and  rivers,  presents 
simple  facts,  and  may  be  read  early;  but  as  a  scientific  study,  it 
is  connected  with  spherics,  astronomy,  natural  history,  statistics, 
and  politics,  and  therefore  belongs  to.  the  advanced  stage  of  a 
course  of  instruction.  Facilities  for  acquiring  geography,  in  its 
popular  sense,  have  been  greatly  increased  within  a  few  years ;  all 
its  principal  facts  are  now  presented  in  pictorial  and  tabular  rep- 
resentations—  it  is  all  prepared  for  the  eye;  the  earth  is  dissected, 
depicted,  and  demonstrated  by  maps  and  charts,  as  accurately  as 
the  human  body  in  the  most  perfect  set  of  anatomical  plates — 
we  have  oreographical,  potomographical,  hydrographical,  ethno- 
graphical, zoographical,andphytographical  maps  and  tables,  rep- 
resenting every  possible  class  of  facts  in  still  more  minute  subdi- 
visions, with  ingenious  contrivances  for  designating  the  intensity 
of  every  moral  and  intellectual  pfaenomemon ;  and  we  have  now 
from  5lr.  Wyse,  a  plan  for  artificial  globes  of  glass,  celestial 
enclosing  terrestial.  If  this  could  be  so  improved,  as  to  show 
us 

*'  Earth,  self-balaDced,  on  her  centre  hung; 
And  Heaven,  in  all  her  glory,  shine,  and  roll 
Her  motions,  as  the  great  mover's  hand 
First  wheel'd  their  course"  « 

it  would  indeed  be  a  visible  exhibition  of  a  mysterious  power, 
but  it  would  still  be  a  toy  too  trifling  to  satisfy  the  all-grasping 
mind.    Most  of  these  things  have  their  advantages  and  disad- 
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vantages ;  they  help  to  learn  a  great  deal  more,  bat  it  is  doubt* 
fill  if  they  help  to  retain  longer,  or  to  think  more  deeply.  The 
mind,  as  well  as  the  body,  derives  its  force  from  activity,  and  that 
can  hardly  be  promoted  by  the  exclusive  contemplation  of  ma- 
terial objects,  nor  expanded  by  nut-shell  knowledge — which  are 
the  two  great  characteristics  of  the  modern  system  of  education 
—and  they  make  us  fearful  for  its  consequences. 

The  next  subject  in  Mr.  Wyse's  course  is  history,  upon  which 
his  remarks  are  particularly  judicious.     The  mode  of  studying 
it  is  to  be  entirely  remodelled,  or  the  study  to  be  deferred  to  ma- 
torer  years,  when  the  pupil  becomes  grounded  in  all  the  great 
principles  of  moral  and  social  duty.     The  latter  seems  the  bet- 
ter plan.     The  facts  which  history  furnishes  relate  so  entirely 
to  man,  and  leave  such  lasting  impressions  upon  man,  and  the 
moral  of  most  of  its  tales  is  so  unfavorable  to  man,  that  they 
oaght  not  be  studied  until  the  mind  is  sufficiently  formed  to  phi- 
losophize upon  them.     Mr.  Dick  omits  it  in  his  enumeration  of 
studies  for  '^  the  mental  illumination  and  moral  improvement  of 
mankind,"  which  is  regarded  as  an  oversight  by  Mr.  Wines  ;  it 
b  however  more  probable  that  it  was  not  considered  as  likely  to 
condace  to  the  latter  purpose.     Must  it  then  be  entirely  left  out 
from  a  course  of  intellectual  culture  ?     By  no   means ;  but  it 
must  be  postponed  until  its  uses  are  better  understood,  and  views 
given  of  it  different  from  those  presented  in  our  meagre  manuals. 
For  this  opinion  we  have  the  authority  of  Herder,  Frederick 
Schlegel,  Guh&ot,  Professor  Muller,  and  all  the  sound  writers  of 
oar  time.     To  the  philosophy,  and  not  to  the  details,  of  history, 
they  look  for  its  power  of  instructing.     Whenever  the  study  is 
begun,  it  should  be  with  that  of  national  history,  which  is  both 
the  most  interesting  and  most  useful  to  every  individual ; — the  up- 
ward ascent  also  is  to  be  preferred  :  remote  events  become  inter- 
esting when  traced  out  as  the  causes  of  the  more  recent ;  and  the 
bquiry  is  more  definite,  when  it  begins  with  nations  and  things 
which  are,  and  thence  goes  back  to  those  which  have  been. 

Under  the  head  of  legislation,  a  course  of  study  is  recommend- 
ed, in  substance  the  same  as  that  to  which  the  attention  of  in- 
structors was  called  by  the  superintendant  of  common  schools  in 
this  state,  in  his  report  for  the  year  1827,  comprising  **  a  gene- 
ral outline  of  the  principles  and  constitution  of  our  government 
— the  nature  of  our  institutions — the  duties  which  they  require — 
the  manner  of  fulfilling  them — together  with  a  sketch  of  the  chief 
features  of  our  civil,  and  especially  of  our  criminal,  code."  All 
this  knowledge  is  particularly  requisite  in  our  country ;  no  man 
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is  properly  qualified  to  exercise  his  rights  as  a  citizen,  until  he 
has  acquired  it ;  and  if  he  has  no  better  opportunity,  he  must 
make  the  preparation,  or  at  least  begin  it,  at  school.  The  risk 
of  bringing  young  men  too  soon  into  the  arena  of  politics  is  less 
to  be  feared,  than  that  of  their  being  unprepared  when  the  pro* 
per  time  arrives  for  them  to  enter  it.  Every  day  shows  us  the 
evils  of  political  ignorance  and  indifference,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
proper  objects  of  national  education  to  remove  them.  There  is 
now  no  obstacle  to  a  complete  accomplishment  of  it ;  the  labors 
of  our  constitutional  jurists,  within  a  few  years,  have  furnished 
many  admirable  expositions  of  the  principles  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  rendered  them  an  easy  and  proper  subject  of  universal 
study. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  study  is  that  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy, Were  the  principles  of  this  science  settled,  it  would  be 
inferior  to  none  in  its  importance  to  social  man ;  and  even  with 
all  its  uncertainty,  it  decides  too  many  questions  afiecting  the 
interests  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  community,  to  be  left  out 
of  a  course  of  popular  instruction.  Mr.  Wyse  regards  it  as  the 
appropriate  department  of  the  people — "If  they  are  to  have  any 
education  at  all,  this,"  he  says,  *'  ought  to  be  their  education 
Why  do  they  pass — often  In  a  single  night — from  people  to 
populace,  and  from  populace  to  mob, — but  from  some  supposed 
infringement  of  their  rights  and  interests-— some  panic,  in  which 
their  ignorance  has  a  far  larger  share  than  their  malignity  .^  Why 
do  they  run  after  gold,  or  cut  off  this  or  that  intercourse  with 
their  neighbor,  at  the  dictvm  of  this  or  that  Sir  Oracle — bat 
from  the  notorious  confidence  which  uneducated  men  usually 
place  in  every  audacious  quack  who  takes  the  trouble  to  dupe 
them — a  confidence  quite  natural  from  their  want  of  knowledge, 
and  consequent  total  incapacity  to  judge  whether  his  nostrums 
will  kill  or  cure."  This  is  in  some  measure  true  in  our  country, 
but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  England  ;  and  yet  enough  so,  to 
make  the  reasoning  applicable  to  ourselves,  and  show  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  that  knowledge  which  would  remedy  the  evil. 

In  laying  out  his  plan  of  national  education,  Mr.  Wyse  con- 
stantly bears  in  mind,  that  the  great  purpose  to  be  effected  is  the 
improvement  of  the  people  in  their  social  relations  ;  he  therefore 
insists  more  earnestly  upon  their  acquiring  that  knowledge 
which  will  best  qualify  them  to  sustain  those  relations,  and  to 
perform  the  duties  arising  out  of  them,  than  that  which  has 
value  only  as  science.  On  this  account,  he  attaches  less  impor- 
tance to  the  physical  sciences  as  an  elementary  study,  and  thinks 
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it  inexpedient  to  attempt  any  thing  beyond  mere  popular  solu- 
tions of  the  ordinary  processes  of  nature,  leaving  the  scientific 
instruction  for  the  higher  seminaries.  In  tliis  way  they  are  at 
least  harmless,  and  they  may  sometimes  be  of  positive  use  in 
awakening  curiosity,  and  in  developing  peculiar  talent.  We 
agree  with  him  in  thinking  them  unsuited  to  the  lower  school 
course  :  very  little  valuable  knowledge  of  them  can  be  acquired 
in  the  way  in  which  they  are  there  studied,  and  still  less  of  fa- 
vorable influence  upon  the  mind,  by  using  the  collection  of  nick- 
nacks  miscalled  school  apparatus.  In  the  more  advanced  stages 
of  education,  these  branches  must  be  leading  studies,  especially 
for  young  men  who  wish  to  be  well  trained  for  the  race  of  life 
as  it  is  now  run.  At  the  present  day,  the  knowledge  quickest 
m  the  market,  is  that  which  literally  constitutes  power ;  it  must 
be  able  to  move  the  spindles  of  a  cotton-mill,  to  accelerate  the 
speed  of  a  locomotive  or  a  pyroscaph^  or  to  bring  down  the  un- 
seen electric  spirit  of  the  air  at  its  bidding,  and  transmit  the  price 
of  cotton  from  New  Orleans  to  New  York  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning.  It  is  precisely  because  knowledge  of  this  kind  is  in 
such  demand,  and  therefore  likely  to  turn  aside  attention  from 
every  thing  else,  that  it  has  less  right  to  engage  the  early  years 
of  study  ;  it  is  professional,  and  will  take  care  of  itself — for  men 
who  aim  at  excellence  in  their  vocation,  will  not  fail  to  acquire 
that  by  which  it  is  secured.  The  aim  of  national  education  must 
be  more  general  and  liberal ;  it  must  do  most  for  those  studies 
which  will  be  pushed  aside  as  soon  as  the  business  principle  gets 
possession  of  the  mind. 

Domestic  Economy  is  a  branch  of  study  in  Mr.  Wyse's  plan 
of  education,  and  we  are  really  at  a  loss  to  know  how  it  can  be 
made  a  matter  of  public  instruction.  It  would  save  millions  to 
the  people  of  every  country,  if  it  were  understood  and  prac- 
tised— for,  of  itself,  it  constitutes  thrifl ;  but  it  is  too  practical  to 
be  taught  to  much  purpose  in  schools,  unless  they  are  connected 
with  pattern  farms,  or  pattern  households.  The  school,  how- 
ever, is  not  without  its  opportunities  for  inculcating  the  general 
principles  of  economy — we  question  only  its  power  to  introduce 
it  into  systematic  teaching.  Still  it  is  a  department  in  which  a 
great  deal  of  efficient  instruction  may  be  given  by  books,  and  it 
b  one  of  the  very  few  in  which  we  think  it  safe  to  teach  by 
story ;  here  amusing  tales  may  doubtless  sometimes  be  the  best 
mode  of  inculcating  didactic  precepts.  We  must  introduce  a 
passage  from  our  author  en  this  subject ;  it  is  too  full  of  good 
sense  and  practical  truth  to  be  omitted : 
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"  Good  husbandry,  and  good  housewifery,  are  the  two  practical 
arts  of  most  use  to  our  rural  population.  No  family,  however 
limited,  can  be  conducted  without  order,  cleanliness,  activity,  good 
physical  habits  of  all  kinds ;  none  without  a  spirit  of  good  feeling, 
reciprocal  kindness,  peace,  honesty,  strict  and  persevering  atten- 
tion to  moral  duty ;  finally,  none  without  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  best  method,  the  shortest  and  surest  means  to  the  wisest 
ends,  how  to  put  out  to  advantage  their  well  earned  gains,  how 
to  spend  with  frugality  and  profit,  how  to  economize  with  com- 
fort and  generosity.  The  diff'erence  between  two  families,  equally 
industrious  and  equally  moral,  will  be  just  the  diflerence  which 
exists  between  their  respective  knowledge.  One  starves  with 
what  to  the  other  is  competency,  and  sometimes  superfluity. 
There  is  no  happiness,  and  little  morality,  where  there  is  not  first 
a  due  provision  for  necessary  physical  wants.  Education  should, 
therefore,  propose,  as  a  primary  object,  the  communicating  on 
each  of  these  heads,  concise,  but  clear  and  practical,  instructions. 
It  should  form,  particularly  among  the  lower  classes,  the  most  con- 
siderable portion  of  female  education.  Domestic  economics,  well 
practised,  will  be  the  best  preventive  of  want,  vice,  and  discon- 
tent—  the  best  barrier  against  the  hospital,  the  poor-house,  the 
gin-shop,  and  the  secret  club." 

*<  Of  what  advantage  to  a  merchant,  to  the  head  of  a  manu- 
factory, to  a  military  man,  or  to  any  of  the  numerous  classes  de- 
pendent on  our  public  offices,  is  the  most  complete  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  languages.'^"  This  is  a  question  unworthy  of  the 
enlightened,  liberal,  and  sound  mind  of  Mr.  Wyse ;  and,  in  onr 
view,  insulting  to  the  several  classes  to  which  it  is  directed.  It 
is  inconsistent  with  himself,  with  reason,  and  with  fact ;  he  every 
where  rejects  the  narrow  ground  of  the  utilitarians,  as  the  basis  of 
education;  he  even  makes  its  ulterior  end  to  have  no  reference 
to  the  present  life,  except  as  a  guide  and  aid  in  the  performance 
of  duty,  and  then  denies  to  a  large  portion  of  mankind  the  use 
of  one  of  the  most  valuable  means  of  intellectual  cultivatioD,  and 
one  acknowledged  to  be  such  by  himself,  as  we  shall  soon  show 
in  his  own  language !  We  respect  the  logic,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  judgment,  of  those  who  begin  their  opposition  to  the 
study  of  the  ancient  languages,  by  insisting  on  their  total  use- 
lessness ;  the  point  at  issue  is  here  clearly  understood,  and  may 
be  easily  argued.  We  entertain  a  very  different  opinion,  finding 
many  reasons  for  believing,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  especially  the  former,  independently  of  their 
literature,  is  a  very  desirable  and  useful  attainment  to  every  per- 
son of  European  origin,  without  regard  to  condition  or  occn- 
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pacion  in  life.  Tbe  study  of  them,  properly  pursued,  fiimishes 
the  best  possible  course  of  mental  discipline ;  it  is  as  invigorating 
to  tbe  mind  as  the  Grecian  games  were  to  the  body;  and  is,  like 
tbem,  a  girding  up  for  a  higher  contest ;  as  a  janua  linguarvm^ 
one  of  them  is  a  wide  portal,  affording  at  once  an  entrance  to 
all  .the  languages  of  southern  Europe,  which  must  otherwise  be 
gained  by  repeated  escalades;  the  other  furnishes  an  universal 
glossary  to  the  nomenclature  of  modern  science  and  art  Lan- 
guage is  visible,  audible  thought ;  we  owe  to  it  the  knowledge  of 
our  origin  and  of  our  destination  ;  although  it  is  but  a  breath,  it 
18  the  most  durable  of  all  that  belongs  to  man ;  time  has  dug  the 
grave  of  every  other  monument  of  human  greatness — it  has  swept 
away  all  but  the  living  generations  into  the  ocean  of  eternity-— 
and  that  has  closed  in  upon  every  other  vestige.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  world,  when  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  speech,  scripture 
history  informs  us,  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  build  a  tower, 
whose  top  might  reach  unto  Heaven ;  and  we  may  learn  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  attempt  was  defeated,  how  to  estimate  the 
importance  of  language;  there  was  no  piling  of  mountains  upon 
tbe  presumptuous  projectors  —  their  tongues  were  confounded, 
and  they  were  scattered  abroad.  The  first  remedy  for  this  con- 
fusion, was  the  invention  of  alphabetic  characters,  and  of  written 
language ;  and  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  remedy,  when  it  is  most 
needed,  we  must  ascend  as  near  as  we  can  to  the  origin  of  the  lan- 
guages roost  in  use —  we  must  learn  Greek  and  Latin.  These  ar6 
tbe  obvious  reasons  for  the  positive  usefulness  of  these  languages ; 
they  lay  no  claim  to  novelty,  but  it  is  lawful  to  repeat  them  xmtil 
they  have  been  disproved.  The  advocates  for  this  study  will 
tbank  our  author  (or  the  condemnation  he  pronounces  upon  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  taught,  acknowledging,  with  some  re- 
lervation,  that**  they  should  be  taught  only  to  such  as  require  them^ 
and  taagbt  so  as  not  to  exclude  other  more  important  matters ;" 
they  will  unqualifiedly  agree,  that  they  should  be  veritably  and 
decidedly  taught,  and  the  pupil  receive  for  his  time  and  labor 
something  more  than  mongrel,  water-gruel,  dictionary  know- 
ledge, with  which,  after  an  apprenticeship  worse  than  Jacob's,  he 
is  DOW  generally  sent  forth."  Thus  much  we  venture  to  answer 
for;  and  for  ourselves  we  go  farther,  and  agree  with  him,  that  '*it 
is  folly  to  put  boys  into  Latin  and  breeches  at  the  same  time ;" 
and  that  twelve  is  quite  in  season  for  beginning  the  study.  In 
one  year  after  that  age,  more  may  be  accomplished  than  in  four 
preceding,  when  the  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  prepare  to  learn. 
We  like  most  of  his  notions  upon  this  branch  of  instruction — he 
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directs  the  pupil's  attention  to  the  author,  and  not  to  commen- 
taries and  various  readings,  and  like  points  of  philology ;  he  ex- 
ercises him  in  accurate  analysis  of  the  passages  read ;  in  etymol- 
^Syi  upon  the  peculiarities  of  style  of  authors,  and  of  the  period 
in  which  they  wrote;  upon  geography,  archaiology,  history, 
mythology,  and  whatever  else  may  explain  the  subjects  treated 
of.  Mythology  is  vindicated  from  the  reproach  commonly  cast 
upon  it: 

"  Studied  as  it  ought  to  be,"  he  very  justly  observes, "  it  is  a  highly 
moral  and  interesting  study,  full  of  exquisite  and  profound  philo- 
sophy—  full  of  truth  and  beauty  — full  of  all  sweet  and  noble  harmo- 
nies ;  we  voluntarily  throw  by  one  half  of  ancient  mind,  the  very 
best  interpreter  we  could  possibly  have  for  the  other,  by  throwing 
by  the  whole  range  of  ancient  art.  Who  thinks  of  translating  a 
poem  into  a  bas-relief,  or  of  seeking  in  a  statue  the  first  outline  of 
a  poem  ]  It  is  in  their  juxta-position  that  they  become  compre* 
hensible ;  that  they  reciprocally  give  and  receive  form  of  life.  The 
Laocoon  of  the  sculptor  gives  body  to  the  Laocoon  of  the  poet; 
the  Pygmalion  touch  of  the  poet  kindles  into  ilesh  the  marble 
Venus  of  the  sculptor.  We  never  dream  of  such  note  and  comment." 

This  defect  he  would  remedy  by  the  aid  of  books  of  travels 
in  the  countries  described,  and  topographical  illustrations  by 
models,  engravings,  and  other  works  of  art;  the  use  of  collec- 
tanea, anthologies,  selectse,  chrestomathies,  and  all  other  medleys, 
he  strongly  vituperates,  and  is  absolutely  wrathful  against  non- 
sense-verses and  the  whole  gradus-ad-Parnassum  hand-loom 
poetry.  These  views,  in  the  main  sound,  are  not  entirely  free 
from  error — there  is  a  wide  difference  between  learning  a  lan- 
guage and  reading  its  literature  ;  until  the  former  is  so  far  at- 
tained as  to  render  the  latter  easy  and  pleasant,  the  less  the  at- 
tention is  diverted  from  the  great  point,  ihe  more  rapid  is  the 
progress.  For  tyros,  therefore,  lessons  in  grammar  and  strict 
analysis  are  more  profitable  than  a  literary  excursus,  and  to 
them  written  exercises  are  very  important ;  they  give  precision 
in  the  use  of  words,  and  prove  by  the  reverse  process  what 
analysis  has  taught  of  the  structure  of  sentences.  There  is 
also  no  great  objection  to  analects  in  the  early  stage  of  a 
pupil's  progress ;  by  the  use  of  them  he  may  be  prepared  foi 
reading  entire  works  of  authors,  and  he  will  value  them  more 
if  they  have  not  been  used  in  drilling  him  —  Lord  Byron  could 
never  have  hated  Horace,  but  for  the  tasks  at  Harrow.  We 
said  so  much  in  another  part  of  this  article,  upon  grammar,  that 
we  will  not  again  break  a  lance  with  Mr.  Wyse  upon  die  subject. 
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but  only  re-assert  the  opinion,  that  it  is  indispensable  to  the 
kooiFledge  of  any  language,  especially  of  languages  as  vari- 
ously inflected  as  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  that  there  is  no 
substitute  for  it,  although  the  aids  to  it  may  be  many  and  various. 
Montaigne's  attempt  to  learn  Latin  by  speaking  instead  of  from 
books,  carried  him  no  farther  than  a  confined  colloquial  use  of 
it;  and  the  Hamiltonian  interlinear  method,  copied  from  Locke, 
only  proves  that  Locke  knew  no  more  of  teaching  languages, 
than  he  did  of  making  constitutions.    Well  may  Mr«  Wyse  say  : 

"  Take  a  boy  thus  taught,  out  of  bis  book,  and  you  will  see  bow 
he  will  stagger,  bow  be  will  wander  about.  It  is  not  Latin  he  has 
been  learning,  but  three  or  four  books  in  Cornelius  Nepos." 

We  have  done  injustice  to  our  author,  if  we  have  led  to  a  be- 
lief that  he  is  a  Trojan;  when  he  began  to  write  upon  this  part 
of  bis  subject,  he  was  laboring  under  a  paroxysm  of  the  common 
monomania  that  raves  about  an  education  dealing  with  things, 
the  so  called  *'  real  or  reality  education,  the  education  fitted  for 
the  practical  reality  man ;"  but  the  fit  soon  goes  ofi*;  and  then  he 
telk  us,  that — *' although  the  learned  languages  are  luxuries, 
they  are  luxuries  in  which  the  less  laborious  classes  may  most 
igreeably  and  usefully  indulge;  and  which,  for  the  sake  of  the 
whole  nation,  ought  to  be  cherished  and  maintained.  They  are 
no  longer  so  much  of  practical  as  of  speculative  utility.  But 
they  are  still  of  utility.  It  is  as  the  key  to  other  studies  —  as 
producing  a  powerful  effect  upon  all ^— that  they  are  chiefly  val- 
uable. They  lead  by  an  easy  and  sure  route  to  the  cognizance 
of  other  languages  of  every  day  use."  On  these  points  we  do 
not  ask  for  a  fuller  concession.  And  when  he  comes  to  the  aes- 
thetic consideration  upon  their  literature,  we  take  him  cordially 
by  the  hand : 

"  Were  this  consideration  excluded,"  says  he,  referring  to  that 
httt  named,  "  their  general  influence,  of  itself,  would  be  inestimable. 
It  would  be  a  real  derogation  and  injury  to  our  national  literature, 
to  abandon  the  high  and  severe  study  of  those  great  classical  mod- 
els, from  which  so  much  of  the  intellectual  riches  of  every  nation 
in  Europe  is  derived.  By  their  very  contrast,  they  chastise  the 
riot  of  our  modem  fancies ;  they  give  a  staid  and  sober  grandeur 
to  thought ;  they  teach  us  in  literature  the  value  of  the  natural  and 
the  true ;  they  make  us  understand  the  wealth  of  enough ;  they 
imbue  us  with  the  gracefulness  of  simplicity,  and  steep  us  in  times 
when  our  nature  was  yet  in  the  resh  beauty  and  glory  of  its  prime. 
They  are  the  living  history  of  ancient  men,  and  Uiere,  and  m  her 
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arts,  (eacb  the  commentator  of  the  other,)  we  read  most  visibly  th« 
essential  spirit  of  her  divinity.  To  suppress  or  to  discourage  such 
studies,  would  be  to  shut  out  the  second  portion  of  education,  aes- 
thetics. It  would  be  starving  feeling  to  surfeit  judgment.  It 
would  be  carrying  the  cui  bono  principle,  not  coarsely  only,  but  er- 
roneously into  eflect.  They  are  something  more  than  a  matter  of 
gerunds  and  aorists — of  anapaests  or  iambics;  they  are  speak- 
ers of  the  souls  of  great  and  glorious  men." 

If  any  corroboration  of  the  truths  of  these  sentiments  is  neces- 
sary, it  is  found  in  the  history  of  modern  civilization ;  that  will 
show  we  are  pleading  the  cause  of  humanity,  in  pleading  that 
of  classical  learning.     We  know  what  a  starless  night  shut  in 
upon  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  barbarian  conquest,  and  that 
during  its  continuance,  no  glimmer  of  light  distinguished  it  from 
the  night  of  the  grave,  but  the  few  feeble  rays  emitted  from  the 
lamps  of  the  monastic  guardians  of  ancient  learning.     Through 
all  this  period,  the  human  mind  lay  buried  in  a  heavy  and  deep 
sleep,  from  which  it  was  never  fully  aroused,  until  the  voice  of 
antiquity  raised  its  awakening  call.     Who  that  considers  tlie 
mighty  and  magic  power  with  which  it  acted,  and  the  truly  mi- 
raculous manner  in  which  the  volumes  of  its  inspiration  have 
been  preserved  and  transmitted,  will  hesitate  to  acknowledge 
this  as  a  manifestation  of  the  will  of  Heaven,  that  its  voice 
should  never  be  silenced.     Upon  the  dormant  mind  God  gave 
it  an  influence  like  that  of  the  spirit  of  creation  moving  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters  ;  at  its^o^,  light  arose.     As  is  the  case  with 
every  visible  agent  employed  in  efiecting  his  finite  purposes  with 
regard  to  man,  some  may  suppose,  that  here  also  he  may  have 
assigned  a  limit,  and  its  destiny  may  have  been  fulfilled.    Against 
such  a  supposition,  we  have  the  remarkable  fact  of  the  invention 
of  printing,  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  first  uttering  of  this 
voice  to  moderns,  by  the  aid  of  which  it  sounded  to  the  remotest 
limits  of  the  old  world,  and  has  since  echoed  to  the  voice  of  civi- 
lization, as  the  latter  moved  on  and  swept  away  the  primaeval 
forests  of  the  new  ;   this  may  be  considered  a  strong  intimation 
that  it  will  ever  herald  the  progress  of  humanity.     If  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Sibylline  books  should  relate  to  us  the  stories  of  the 
•«  disastrous  chances,  moving  accidents,  and  hairbreadth  'scapes'' 
they  have  encountered  in  sailing  down  the  stream  of  time,  we 
should  hear  tales  of  unparalleled  wonder.     The  Ionian  bard 
would  tell  of  the  almost  incredible  rescue  of  his  unwritten  rhap- 
sodies from  the  lips  of  faithless  tradition — the  Stagyrite,  of  bis 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years  of  subterranean  concealment,  and 
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after  acddental  escape — the  great  Athenian  dramatic  hamorist, 
of  his  hidiog-place  in  the  cell,  and  under  the  pillow  of  the  golden 
mouthed  orator  of  the  Christian  church — and  the  still  more  extra- 
ordinary fact  of  the  sublimation  of  the  most  eloquent  and  spirit- 
ual homilies  that  ascetic  devotion  ever  inspired,  from  the  wit  and 
ribaldry  of  the  comedies  which  ridiculed  the  greatest  moralist  of 
antiquity,  and  represented  the  world  in  masquerade — this  same 
moralist  would  surprise  us  by  another  marvellous  fact,  in  the 
assurance  that  the  pure  aroma  of  his  wisdom  has  been  preserved 
undiminished  in  the  lofty  philosophy  of  his  pupil.     It  cannot, 
however,  be  necessary  to  call  up  these  details ;  nothing  can  in- 
crease the  wonder  of  the  general  fact — the  minds  of  men,  whose 
bodies  disappeared  from  the  visible  material  world  more  than 
tvro  thousand  years  ago,  are  still  among  us — the  books  which 
embodied  their  thoughts  have  defied  all  efforts  for  their  destruc- 
tion—every city  in  which  they  sought  shelter  has  been  sacked 
ind  pillaged — the  deluge  of  barbarism  has  swept  over  them — 
Mohamniedan  fury  has  enveloped  in  flames  the  libraries  in  which 
they  were  guarded — fanatical  superstition  has  been  turned  loose 
ipoD  them — monkish  ignorance  has  covered  them  with  its 
legends — volcanic  eruptions  have  buried  ihem  beneath  its  streams 
of  molten  lava, — and  still  they  are  safe;  modem  vandalism  will 
never  be  able  to  throw  its  oblivious  mantle  over  these  works  of 
genios,  which  have  survived  all  that 

VThe  Goth,  the  Christiao,  Time,  War,  Flood,  and  Fire," 

kve  dealt  upon  them.  Well  might  Petrarch  exclaim,  as  he  em- 
ImGed  the  silent  volume  of  a  manuscript  Homer,  just  brought 
lo  him  from  the  East,  '^  Illustrious  bard !  with  what  pleasure 
shook!  I  listen  to  thy  song,  if  1  had  a  guide  who  could  lead  me 
mo  the  field  of  light,  and  disclose  to  my  wondering  eyes  the 
ipecious  miracles  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey." 

It  will  be  understood,  from  what  has  already  been  said,  with 
respect  to  language  in  general,  that  we  agree  with  Mr.  Wyse 
ia  attaching  greui  importance  also  to  the  study  of  the  principal 
Bodem  languages,  meaning  thereby  those  of  Southern  and 
Western  Europe.  So  far  from  regarding  the  study  of  the  an- 
dent  languages  as  a  dispensation  from  the  obligation  to  study 
the  modem,  we  would  make  the  privilege  of  learning  the  latter 
a  reward  of  fidelity  in  the  pursuit  of  the  former,  and  pupils  may 
etdly  be  made  to  perceive,  that  the  whole  together  is  a  lighter 
tisk,  than  the  modem  languages  without  the  aid  of  Latin.  To 
be  able  to  read  English,  German,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish, 
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fiimily,  And  to  write  at  least  one  besides  the  mother  tongue,  cor- 
rf?rtly,  nhoiild  be  a  point  of  universal  obligation ;  the  familiar 
rolloqiiiiil  use,  although  in  all  cases  desirable,  must  depend  upon 
peculiar  rirc:umKtances  and  opportunities.  To  be  able  to  read 
II  liinguagc*  irt  tin*  most  important  to  a  scholar,  as  the  interchange 
of  written  thought  is  of  infinitely  greater  extent,  than  that  of 
iipokon.  Ak  to  the  method  of  proceeding  in  making  these  ao- 
(|uiMiti(inH,  we  certainly  do  not  recommend  that  of  Mr.  Wyse  — 
**  the  Itingutige first,  and  then  the  grammar;*'  we  would  as  soon 
say,  tt  house*  first,  and  then  money  to  buy  it  with ;  we  cannot 
tfivc  up  the  essential,  and  we  reject  nothing  which  facilitates. 
W  hen  circumstances  do  not  allow  all  the  languages  we  have 
mentioned  to  be  lenrut,  and  if  in  the  choice  but  one  can  be 
taken,  he  to  whom  Knglish  is  vernacular  should  choose  Ger- 
man. French  mav  be  of  more  value  for  the  world ;  for  the 
Mutlvi  (Semuin  is  infinitely  superior — a  single  shelf  of  German 
Vrature  is  ol*  more  worth  to  the  scholar  than  a  whole  French 
librarv.  TIh'  Itnlinn  is  rich  in  food  for  the  immortal  miod ;  if 
one  can  n^ad  Dante,  he  is  repaid  a  thousand  fold  for  all  the 
labor  the  language  may  have  cost  him ;  be  is  in  conmaokM 
with  the  nuv^t  original  and  most  sublime  of  bards  since  Homer; 
still,  thitv  remain,  >k  hose  brows  are  decked  with  the  same  lanrel, 
and  ItaK  Ims  \et — 


M*fti(  faTv.iCk  fonh  crrauoa." 

1^  S|winish  i$  a  Uncnacv"  oi  cnrat  beaaty  and  dignitr.  aid 
rioh  NtwhhI  (v^rAlk^i  in  s»ivne  deramncnt^  of  literature,  bat  not 
iH«^3ir  ot  ih<'  n'«>si  cvneriil  inuresi  —  i  master  spirit  has  beea 
>Ma»un<  to  «h<^  ivaiion,  to  korp  ia  its  e\e  the  soaring  of  loftj 
CT^His  b^  ^KkS  *MScr<  wu'^t  ^^PC  tKfir  W,s^\.  Soch.  in  oae 
r^^v^Nvu  ^*x  \\TxAPt>fs.  a;x:  :n:)\  ^r.-r-.^r*:^  ia  hts  way:  bat 
w«M  M>  «  «  *\  Nki^S  t»^  *x'i  *s  X  vir^vv  ir:f  *:H\tTnu  iDontivie.  The 
j:xsv*A»^^v^5  ;v^x^:.^^«  ,"q>»i  ;  A^S  T*Tf  i>!"  S^tm,  bar^  b<Ah  oper- 
*<*v  5^^*■^;f,■  S  TO  v^,^*^«^r  ^:r  '  n-^xn:-^  t.-v-ra  tht:  of  t)>e  mt 

^N"V  iK'  *,v*.ro»M,'  ;..—,;•  ,-»  >:-  7^,=.  r.T.'.TSw  iha:  iwvthablr, 
Sw*  sv  v  ;v^  ,Kt  ,.^-v\o::-  ,.  *»: •  >  :rr.:Tir  s&suiies.  aid 
♦iv  K-  ,\N»,v  .<.  .v>c<,^'v.-,:.v  oif  *  .-^j  ..-  r»; »  r^  nj.  CMCSDct  as  the 
V:*^h.«.ir  ,v  ,  ,,  V4  :f,  .,,  K  .  :j.;^.  .1^,  j.r,;  ;  ifrtoiTV'.  !iLe  thit 
,v  :\-x»«^  k  »,  *i  .M  A  ■.*  t  ,,,1  ,  i-i.-n'x  <:'?i:,:trs^  >»}if.  ^as  kid 
•I^\s  tKvkXn   ftT  o.uiknvtr  m  cl;  ;j»j   ^^^a:  xami*«' <■ 
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natioosy  and  hence  there  is  less  in  her  literature  to  interest  and 
lostract,  although  it  supplies  a  rich  feast  for  the  imagination. 

How  shall  the  mind  acquire  a  knowledge  of  its  own  operations? 
if  sach  a  thing  be  possible,  it  is  most  of  all  desirable.     Here  we 
need  no  arguments  to  prove  the  importance ;  we  only  want  di- 
rections in  the  manner  of  doing  it     We  are  told  by  Mr.  Wyse 
to  start  with  the  questions — what  am  I.'^  what  can  I?  what 
oagbt  I.'^ — and  these  are  questions  which  any  child  may  ask, 
bot  which  require  a  wise  man  to  answer.     So  intimate  is  the  con- 
nexion between  acting  well,  and  understanding  the  principles  on 
which  we  act,  that  an  attempt  to  impart  that  understanding  can 
hardly  be  made  too  early.     Psychology^  or  science  of  mind, 
Ms  to  this  knowledge ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  our  author,  its 
first  principles  may  be  studied  in  the  elementary  schools,  which 
is  the  usage  in  France  and  Germany ; — the  foundation  of  moral 
reasoning  is  first  explained,  and  the  mind  brought  by  degrees  to 
aoderstand  some  of  its  leading  operations,  as  far  as  possible  with- 
Mt  reference  to  the  various  and  conflicting  systems  of  intellectual 
philosophy.  This  science  teaches,  or  rather  aims  to  teach,  what 
m  oar  view  is  the  great  object  of  all  instruction,  '^  the  knowledge 
of  the  nature  and  capabilities  of  our  mental  powers"— 'that  is, 
the  JLoowledge  of  ourselves*     To  make  a  man  master  of  his  own 
mind,  is  to  put  every  thing  within  his  reach  that  it  is  able  to 
grasp,  and  therefore  to  prepare  him  for  an  indefinite  extension 
ofselAeducation — and  that  is  the  most  valuable  that  can  be  ac- 
quired.    Mr.  Wyse  thinks  that  the  present  age  is  particularly 
neglectful  of  this  important  science,  and  laments  the  unfavorable 
iollaence  of  this  neglect  in  the  following  strong  language  : 

"  The  want  of  moral  and  mental  science  is  conspicuous  even  in 
our  virtues.     We  require  to  handle  everything — to  materialize 
every  thin^ ;  we  seem  to  know  of  no  such  thing  as  more  mind. 
This  passion  for  the  corporeal  and  active,  this  dislike  to  the  mental 
and  contemplative,  has  got  into  the  spiritual  itself.     We  must  not 
only  have  an  ond,  but  it  must  be  at  arm's-length.     We  cannot  con- 
ceive the  beauty  of  an  unseeing  and  untouching  faith — a  hope 
which  stretches  through  generations  is  to  us  folly.     Our  imagina- 
tion, our  religion,  breathe  of  the  positive.     Our  institutions  aro 
all  redolent  of  this  banking  spirit.     Our  Midas  touch  turns  every 
thing  into  ingots  and  finance  ;  and  when  our  piety  seeks  for  a  pa- 
radise, it  is  in  a  Jerusalem  paved  with  precious  stones,  that  our 
money-loving  generation  dclic^hts  to  luxuriate.     But  out  of  this 
mammon  thraldom  there  is  surely  a  redemption.     There  are  means 
of  imbuing  society  with  a  more  perfect  spirit — with  a  pride  more 
fattrinsicaly  issuing  more  from  the  man  himself,  less  from  the  acoea* 
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sories  around  him.  These  means  are  to  be  sought  in  mind,  and 
the  study  of  mind ;  and  if  ever  they  ought  to  be  sought,  it  is  in 
this  day,  '  when  the  earth  reels  to  and  fro  like  a  drunkard' — when 
society  is  yet  in  stem  and  universal  strife — when  law,  and  rule, 
and  judgment,  however  irrevocable,  however  unchangeable  thej 
may  seem,  are  only  transition  links  between  the  old  and  the  new 
— when  all  men  feel,  however  humble,  old  systems  graduallj 
dissolving  around  them,  and  each  is  called,  however  reluctant,  tc 
bear  his  part  in  the  construction  of  the  new.  Unless  we  seek  to 
purify,  to  ennoble,  to  illuminate  society — unless  we  give  a  discip- 
line to  its  strength,  and  a  wisdom  to  its  daring — we  entrust  oui 
institutions  to  builders  who  may  pull  down,  but  will  never  be  able 
to  build  up  any  thing,  but  a  worse  description  of  Babel  in  theix 
place.  This  renovation  is  in  our  hands.  It  is  so  to^ay —  but  \dio 
can  assure  us  that  it  will  be  so  to-morrow." 

We  have  but  one  more  department  in  Mr.  Wyse's  course  o( 
elementary  education,  which  is  Music.  This,  as  a  branch  of  in- 
structioB,  has  long  been  submitted  to  the  test  of  experiment  in 
the  schools  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  with  such  entire 
success,  that  no  doubt  can  remain  of  its  salutary  influence  upon 
the  youthful  mind  and  character,  nor  of  the  expediency  of  having 
it  taught  as  universally  as  reading  and  writing.  We  have  heard 
of  but  few  attempts  to  introduce  it  into  the  schools  of  our  coun- 
try, and  those  have  been  perfectly  successfiil. 

We  have  thus  exiiibiied  the  great  features  of  Mr.  Wyse's 
system  of  intellectual  education,  and  have  had  the  satisfaction 
throughout,  of  finding  his  eye  steadily  fixed  upon  those  objects 
which  give  it  its  importance  in  a  national  point  of  view — the 
preparation  of  social  man  for  the  duties  of  society.  This  great 
purpose  he  does  not  think  of  accomplishing  by  the  culture  of 
the  understanding  alone  ;  while  this  is  doing,  the  heart  also  is 
to  be  formed  by  the  most  careful  moral  and  religious  education, 
in  the  manner  hereafter  to  be  considered  ;  and  the  feelings  to 
be  nurtured  in  connexion  with  the  moral  and  intellectual  facul- 
ties and  operations; — this  latter  is  the  aesthetic  of  education, 
and  is  regarded  by  our  author,  as  an  object  second  only  to  the 
moral,  and  intimately  allied  with  that;  its  business  is,  **to  sharp- 
en to  a  keener  sense  the  perception  of  every  description  of  moral 
and  intellectual  beauty — to  preserve  the  fair  and  gentle  play 
of  the  kindly  affections— to  fix  the  mind  upon  the  pure,  and 
bright,  and  generous,  and  lofty  of  our  nature — to  preserve 
that  harmony  between  all  our  faculties  and  operations,  which 
ought  to  be  the  object  of  solicitude."  To  effect  this,  a  taste 
for  the  fine  arts  is  to  be  excited  in  the  pupils,  by  furnishing  the 
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schoob  with  collections  of  engravings,  paintings,  architectaral 
models  of  beautiful  buildings,  plaster  casts  of  statues,  bas-reliefs, 
gems,  copies  of  the  Greek  and  Etruscan  vases,  busts  of  great 
men,  antiques,  and  all  other  material  illustrations  of  ancient 
poetry  and  mythology — the  beautiful  is  to  be  one  of  the  deduc- 
tions from  every  principle  in  science  or  morals — poetry  is  to  be 
illastrated  by  the  sister  arts,  and  they  in  turn  by  poetry ;    and 
reciprocal  illustration  to  be  applied  to  every  object  of  know** 
ledge.     All  this  would  be  delightful,  and  we  doubt  not,  com-* 
pletely  transforming  in  its  influence  upon  youth  ;   but  we  fear 
it  is  too  transcendental  to  meet  the  notions  of  the  school  com- 
mittees and  the  regents  of  the  universities,  and  too  refined  for 
the  wants  of  a  large  portion  of  the  pupils  to  be  educated. 
They  will  liken  it  to  Goethe's  ship — they  will  allow  it  to  be  a 
fioemodel,  of  beautiful  proportions,  and  exquisite  finish;  but  use- 
less, because  built  upon  the  top  of  a  mountain,  to  which  the 
waters  will  never  rise.     However  tliis  may  be,  it  is  none  the  less 
the  true  theory  of  a  perfect  intellectual  development ;  and  if 
it  be  too  elevated  for  common  use,  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
aesthetic  of  his  own  mind,  the  nobleness  of  his  own  soul,  and 
the  loftiness  of  his  own  spirit.     If  we  did  not  know  from  per- 
lontl  acquaintance,  that  his  taste  had  been  nurtured  by  long 
ttody  of  the  faultless  models  of  majesty,  grace,  and  beauty,  in 
tlw  Vatican  and  the  Pitti  palace,  and  his  admiration  for  anti- 
quity warmed  by  the  heart-swelling  recollections  which  arise 
imid  the  ruins  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  we  should  want  no 
other  evidence  of  it  than  what  is  furnished  by  the  volume  be- 
fore us.     If  it  be  a  reproach  to  glow  with  a  too  fervent  zeal  for 
the  welfare  of  our  fellow-beings,  and  to  form  too  lofty  plans  for 
their  improvement,  that,  and  that  alone,  may  attach  to  him  ;  no 
enthusiasm  was  ever  more  honest  or  more  elevating — it  per- 
vades liis  whole  being,  and  raises  him  bodily  from  the  earth -^ 
it  acts  upon  his  mind,  and  heart,  and  soul,  and  stirs  them  all 
with  the  purest  and  strongest  emotions  for  the  minds,  and  hearts, 
and  souls  of  others. 

Having  determined  the  kind  and  amount  of  elementary 
knowledge  necessary  to  a  good  intellectual  education,  the  in- 
quiry next  arises,  in  what  manner  is  this  to  be  communicated, 
or  how  is  instruction  to  be  given  f  Tliis  leads  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  various  systems  of  individual,  simultaneous,  and 
mutual  instruction,  and  a  comparison  of  their  respective  merits, 
tnd  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  adapted — of  the  distribution 
of  duties  to  teachers  by  classes,  or  by  subjects — of  the  synthetic 
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flories  around  him.  These  means  are  to  be  sought  in  mind,  and 
the  study  of  mind ;  and  if  ever  they  ought  to  be  sought,  it  is  in 
this  day,  '  when  the  earth  reels  to  and  fro  like  a  drunkiuxl' — when 
society  is  yet  in  stem  and  universal  strife — when  law,  and  rule, 
and  judgment,  however  irrevocable,  however  unchangeable  they 
may  seem,  are  only  transition  links  between  the  old  and  the  new 
— when  all  men  feel,  however  humble,  old  systems  gradually 
dissolving  around  them,  and  each  is  called,  however  reluctant,  to 
bear  his  part  in  the  construction  of  the  new.  Unless  we  seek  to 
purify,  to  ennoble,  to  illuminate  society — unless  we  give  a  discip- 
line to  its  strength,  and  a  wisdom  to  its  daring — we  entrust  our 
institutions  to  builders  who  may  pull  down,  but  will  never  be  able 
to  build  up  any  thing,  but  a  worse  description  of  Babel  in  their 
place.  This  renovation  is  in  our  hands.  It  is  so  to-day —  but  who 
can  assure  us  that  it  vdll  be  so  to-morrow." 

We  have  but  one  more  department  in  Mr.  Wyse's  course  of 
elementary  education,  which  is  Music.  This,  as  a  branch  of  in- 
struction, has  long  been  submitted  to  the  test  of  experiment  in 
the  schools  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  with  such  entire 
success,  that  no  doubt  can  remain  of  its  salutary  influence  upon 
the  youthful  mind  and  character,  nor  of  the  expediency  of  having 
It  taught  as  universally  as  reading  and  writing.  We  have  beard 
of  but  few  attempts  to  introduce  it  into  the  schools  of  our  coun- 
try, and  those  have  been  perfectly  successful. 

We  have  thus  exhibited  the  great  features  of  Mr.  Wyse's 
system  of  intellectual  education,  and  have  had  the  satisfaction 
throughout,  of  finding  his  eye  steadily  fixed  upon  those  objects 
which  give  it  its  importance  in  a  national  point  of  view — the 
preparation  of  social  man  for  the  duties  of  society.  This  great 
purpose  he  does  not  think  of  accomplishing  by  the  culture  of 
the  understanding  alone  ;  while  this  is  doing,  the  heart  also  is 
to  be  formed  by  the  most  careful  moral  and  religious  education, 
in  the  manner  hereafter  to  be  considered  ;  and  the  feelings  to 
be  nurtured  in  connexion  with  the  moral  and  intellectual  facul- 
ties and  operations; — this  latter  is  the  aesthetic  of  education, 
and  is  regarded  by  our  author,  as  an  object  second  only  to  the 
moral,  and  intimately  allied  with  that;  its  business  is,  *Mo  sharp- 
en to  a  keener  sense  the  perception  of  every  description  of  moral 
and  intellectual  beauty — to  preserve  the  fair  and  gentle  play 
of  the  kindly  afieciions— to  fix  the  mind  upon  the  pure,  and 
bright,  and  generous,  and  lofty  of  our  nature — to  preserve 
that  harmony  between  all  our  faculties  and  operations,  which 
ought  to  be  the  object  of  solicitude."  To  effect  this,  a  taste 
for  the  fine  arts  is  to  be  excited  in  the  pupils,  by  furnishing  the 
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teachers  in  our  public  schools,  referring  particularly  to  those  in 
the  country  towns,  he  says : 

"  Some  engage  in  this  employment  during  the  winter  months, 
because  they  can  make  higher  wages  by  it,  than  by  farming  or 
mechanical  labor,  (a  slight  error  however ;)  some  follow  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching,  because  they  are  too  feeble  to  endure  the 
more  hardy,  and  often  the  more  coveted,  toils  of  active  out-door 
employment ;  others  again,  because  they  have  failed  of  success  in 
all  other  pursuits ;  and  the  multitudes,  at  least  in  some  states,  are 
made  up  of  thriftless  adventurers  of  every  grade,  too  lazy  to  work, 
too  poor  to  live  without  it,  and  much  more  fit  to  be  peddling  wooden 
natmegs,  or  making  hickory  hams,  than  to  undertake  the  task  of 
training  the  youth  of  a  nation  to  the  knowledge  and  love  of  their 
duty  as  citizens  and  men.'' 

If  the  subject  were  not  too  serious  for  ridicule,  we  might 
easily  heighten  the  coloring  of  Mr.  Wyse's  picture,  and  march 
into  the  field  a  regiment  of  those  who  have  been  armed  with 
the  ferule  and  birch,  not  worthy  even  of  being  paraded  by  the 
tide  of  FalstaflTs.  Yes,  in  the  very  spots  designated  as  the 
freshest  and  brightest  in  our  country  for  intellectual  culture, 
persons  have  often  been  employed  as  public  teachers,  far  less 
qaalified  than  the  schoolmaster  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche ;  if  they 
were  not  ^'  too  old  and  too  infirm  to  take  care  of  the  pigs,"  they 
were  addicted  to  habits,  which  made  them  unfit  associates  for 
human  beings.  We  do  not  speak  of  these  as  common  cases,  but 
such  have  been.  Where,  then,  is  the  remedy  ?  a  very  simple 
and  natural  one.  Is  there  any  other  occupation  in  life,  for 
which  no  preparation  is  thought  necessary  f  is  there  any  one 
indeed,  for  which  an  especial  apprenticeship  is  not  a  matter  of 
obligation  f  In  this  respect  then,  place  the  case  of  the  inner  man 
at  Irast,  upon  a  level  with  making  coats,  and  mending  shoes 
and  cutting  hair.  The  first  step  is  to  educate  the  educator — 
to  provide  schools  for  teachers ;  there  can  be  no  other  way  of 
proceeding,  that  will  secure  the  object ;  examinations  ever  so 
searching,  by  school  committees,  will  not  do  it ;  even  if  the 
school  committees,  a  most  impossible  contingency,  were  capable 
of  making  the  examinations,  they  could  judge  only  of  the  lite- 
rary qualifications — they  could  know  nothing  of  the  still  more 
important  ones  of  moral  character,  aptitude  for  teaching,  and 
« talent  for  governing ;  all  which  would  be  brought  out  in  the 
iteachers'  school  if  they  existed,  and  the  testimonials  of  the  di- 
rectors of  them  would  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact ;  the 
teachers'  schools  should  also  be  pattern  schools,  in  which  a  suf- 
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ficient  number  of  younger  pupib  should  be  educated,  to  afford 
opportunity  for  fair  experiments  upon  methods  of  instruction  and 
discipline,  and  for  practising  those  preparing  to  be  teachers,  in 
the  business  in  which  they  are  to  engage ;  no  part  of  this  work 
can  be  accomplished  without  these  schools,  except  a  very  little, 
where  the  mutual  instruction  system  is  adopted,  by  performing 
the  duties  of  monitors,  and  this  gives  none  of  the  moral  requi- 
sites. Is  it  practicable  to  establish  such  schools  f — Look  to  the 
country,  when  and  where  alone  the  science  of  education  is  tho- 
roughly understood,  and  faithfully  carried  into  practice — no  one 
will  wait  to  hear  us  name  Germany — look  to  that  country,  and 
see  that  it  is  practicable,  and  has  been  long  practised  there. 

The  example  of  Germany  is  not  the  only  one  to  be  cited; 
France,  Switzerland,  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece,  some  of  the 
South  American  states,  and  one  even  in  Africa,  have  already 
followed  in  her  steps.  Even  distracted  and  divided  Colombia 
is  in  advance  of  the  pattern  land  of  free  schools  in  this  respect, 
and  also  in  one  other,  which  shows  her  estimate  of  the  impor- 
tance of  education — there  the  elective  franchise,  after  a  certain 
time  allowed  for  the  preparation,  is  to  depend  upon  the  ability 
to  read  and  write,  and  to  be  denied  to  all  who  cannot  give  that 
proof  of  their  qualification  for  citizens  of  a  free  state.  And  yet 
it  has  happened  in  a  northern  city,  that  a  man  has  been  elected 
both  alderman,  and  president  of  a  bank,  who  could  not  do  as 
much.  Will  not  such  schools  cost  money?  —  as  if  that  were  a 
question  to  be  asked,  when  they  are  proved  to  be  necessary. 
They  will  cost  a  good  deal,  but  they  will  also  save  a  good  dealt 
and  a  far  larger  sum.  Will  these  teachers'  schools  be  sufficient, 
of  themselves,  permanently  to  secure  such  instruction  as  the 
country  needs  ?  No ;  but  they  will  be  a  partial  security,  and 
will  lead  to  consequences,  that,  in  connexion  with  them,  will 
completely  effect  the  object.  Teaching,  as  a  profession,  is  to  be 
raised,  by  giving  higher  compensation,  and  greater  considera- 
tion, to  those  engaged  in  it :  at  present  it  has  no  rank  as  a  pro- 
fession, altliough  it  has  as  good  right  to  claim  that  of  liberal,  as 
cither  of  the  three,  wiiich  are  so  honored ;  and  as  to  degrees,  the 
others  have  encroached  upon  the  rights,  and  appropriated  to 
themselves  its  proper  appellative.  Doctor.  We  would  not  imply, 
that  it  should  claim  these  really  sickening  distinctions,  so  often 
conferred  with  as  little  propriety  as  literary  titles,  as  that  of  hon- 
orable is  as  a  political  one,  especially  the  LL.  D.,  which  not  unfre- 
quently  graces  the  name  of  some  high  dignity,  who  could  not 
tell  of  what  words  the  letters  are  initials.     We  know  of  but  one 
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adfantage,  that  now  attaches  to  the  name  of  schoolmaster — there 
is  DO  danger  of  its  being  taken  by  a  person  of  lower  calling,  for, 
in  common  estimation,  there  is  none  lower;  it  is  the  last  travel- 
ling title  that  a  man  would  choose;  and  it  is  doubtful  even  if  it 
woald  not  be  a  good  plea  in  abatement,  that  the  plaintiff,  being 
a  schoolmaster,  had  taken  the  addition  of  gentleman.  From 
such  degradations,  the  profession  must  be  raised,  before  ge- 
neral education  will  be  essentially  advanced.  Mr.  Wyse 
folly  understands  this  matter; — speaking  of  England,  he  says, 
"If  this  were  the  country  which  it  boasts  itself  to  be,  if  it 
were  a  country,  in  which  the  public  really  aspired  to  elevate  the 
haman  mind,  to  assign  intellectual  superiority  its  proper  station, 
bog  since  its  laws  would  have  regarded  the  profession  of  a 
teacher  as  one  in  great  degree  invested  with  paternal  and  re- 
Dgious  rights.  If  there  be  many  instances,  in  which  the  teach- 
ers themselves  have  derogated  from  this  dignified  position,  and 
converted  what  ought  to  have  been  the  most  important  of  social 
duties  into  a  mere  trade,  it  is  only  the  natural  result  of  our  un- 
wise and  niggard  legislation,  and  belongs  not  to  the  profession 
nor  to  the  men."  On  the  other  hand,  if  teaching  is  to  be  ranked 
with  the  professions,  it  should  really  be  made  one,  by  those  who 
engage  in  it,  and  not  the  calling  of  a  few  months  or  years,  un- 
til something  better  can  be  done, — and  better  it  has  oflen  been 
tfaoogbt  to  wait  at  an  ordinary;  it  should  also  be  filled  by  men, 
who  have  the  capacity  and  the  character  to  justify  their  elevation. 

The  business  of  education,  as  presented  by  Mr.  Wyse,  is  surely 
not  a  mere  pastime;  even  for  its  lowest  duties,  it  requires  sound 
understanding,  varied  knowledge,  and  exemplary  virtue ;  for  its 
higher,  in  addition  to  the  above,  there  must  be  superior  talent, 
great  learning,  a  rare  combination  of  moral  qualities,  personal 
weight  of  character,  and,  above  all,  an  ardent  and  deep  felt  interest 
in  the  object,  and  a  strong  religious  sense  of  responsibility— <^  the 
mere  scholar  may  make  learned  disciples,  but  he  can  never  make 
virtoous  and  high-minded  men. 

The  two  courses  of  study,  upon  which  we  have  been  remark- 
ing, embrace  ail  the  objects  considered  necessary  in  elementary 
education;  a  more  extensive  course  of  a  scientific  character  is  to 
be  pursued  in  the  higher  seminaries.  The  system  requires  gen- 
eral and  special  schools  for  completing  education  —  the  former  for 
the  elementary,  the  latter  for  the  higher  course.  The  general 
schools  are  divided  into  four  orders,  and  pupils  are  to  be  carried 
through  as  many  of  them,  as  their  natural  gifts,  their  condition 
ia  life,  and  other  circumstances,  may  render  expedient.     When 
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the  time  arrives,  that  a  panicular  direction  is  to  h^  given  to  edu- 
cation, suited  to  the  probabk  pursuits  in  aAer  life,  the  special 
schook  exclusively,  or  in  conjunction  with  the  universities^  will 
prepare  for  the  chosen  vocation.  The  special  schools  are  divi- 
ded, according  to  their  objects,  into,  1.  Those  of  industry — 
subdivided  into  agricultural  and  commercial ;  2,  Those  for  the 
learned  professions  and  for  the  fine  arts ;  3.  Naval  and  military 
schools ;  4.  Teachers'  schools. 

*^  The  universities  are  the  establishments  for  superior  educatimi. 
The  studies  to  be  pursued  in  them,  such  as  will  meet  the  highest 
intellectual  wants  of  the  community  —  none  to  be  omitted,  and 
each  to  be  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  development  of  which  it 
is  susceptible  —  no  expense,  no  apparent  inutility,  no  want  of  im- 
mediate demand,  to  be  made  an  objection  to  the  endowment  of 
any  single  branch  of  study ;  to  provide  not  merely  for  existing 
desires  and  necessities,  but  also  to  excite  to  new — to  carry  divi- 
sion and  subdivision  of  intellectual  labor  to  the  greatest  extent'* 
Greverus,/whose  Ideen  zu  einer  Revision  d  ^  ge$ammtem  Sc&nf- 
wesens,  (Ideas  on  Education  Reform,)  Mr.  Wyse  notices  in  the 
appendix  to  his  work,  points  out  the  objects  of  the  higer  institu- 
tions of  learning,  more  to  our  mind  than  we  have  found  dse- 
where ;  according  to  him,  '*  they  are  by  means  of  a  harmo- 
Bious  cultivation  of  the  philosophical  faculties  of  the  mind,  to  lay 
a  foundation  for  the  acquisition,  by  the  pupil  himself,  of  foture 
knowledge  and  the  exercise  of  future  mental  activity;  the 
course  in  the  university  is  to  be  directed  towards  philosophy, 
and  the  deepest  foundations  upon  which  knowledge  reposes." 
The  institutions  in  our  country,  which  bear  the  name  of  univer- 
sities, would  hardly  come  up  to  this  standard ;  they  are  as  learned 
perhaps  as  will  do  for  our  defective  system  of  education,  and  for 
the  age  of  the  pupils  who  frequent  them,  but  they  correspond  in 
but  few  respects  to  their  European  prototypes.  In  the  present 
general  effort  for  raising  the  whole  standard  of  intellectual  cul- 
tivation, they  must  not  be  forgotten ;  a  truly  enlightened  country 
will  consult  its  honor  and  dignity  in  the  protection  and  advance* 
raent  of  learning,  as  well  as  its  welfare  and  sense  of  justice  in  tbe 
general  difTusion  of  knowledge.  Political  prejudice  has  most 
unreasonably  and  unjustly  turned  away  public  favor  from  these 
institutions,  on  the  ground  of  their  supposed  anti-republican  cha- 
racter. So  they  are  not  written  down  on  the  pages  of  history ; 
according  to  its  records,  they  have  ever  been  faithful  guardians 
of  liberty —  steady  opposcrs  of  tyrannical  dominion  over  mind  or 
body,  whether  politicsd  or  ecclesiastical — uniform  supporters  of 
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high  principled — bold  leaders  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  fearless 
combatants  in  the  cause  of  humanity.     No  one  ever  knew  the 
students  of  a  university,  as  a  body,  to  be  cowards,  or  dishonora- 
ble, or  cringing,  or  regardless  of  justice,  or  wanting  in  patriot^ 
ism.     Centuries  ago,  we  find  twenty  thousand  withdrawing  sim* 
nltaneously  from  Paris,  indignant  at  an  insult  unredressed,  and 
a  still  larger  number  from  Prague  to  found  a  new  university  at 
Leipzic,  offended  at  a  like  insult.     Germany  has  many  a  sacred 
mountain  to  which  its  students  have  retired  from  oppression ; 
sDcl  in  the  present  age,  it  has  owed  its  deliverance  from  foreign 
dominion  to  the  determined  spirit  of  the  invincible  band,  which 
dropped  their  books  and  girt  on  their  swords,  when  the  whole 
country  was  one  forlorn  hope.    At  this  very  moment,  th^^  uni- 
versities are  the  watch-towers  of  liberty,  from  which  her  signal 
lights  will  be  sent  up,  when  the  time  shall  arrive  for  extending 
b^  dominions.     If  any  one  doubts  their  fidelity  to  the  cause,  to 
remove  this  doubt  he  has  only  to  enter  the  lecture-roeTms  in 
France  and  Germany,  and  hear  with  what  eloquence  the  great 
priuciples  of  fireedom  are  defended  by  the  professors,  and  with 
wbit  thundering  applause  the  defence  is  cheered  by  the  multi- 
tude of  young  men  who  listen  to  them.     It  would  be  equally 
easjr  to  show  that  they  are  not  in  opposition  to  popular  education ; 
ferthis  a  single  fact  will  suflice — common  schools  are  universal 
b  Prussia,  and  they  are  there  better  organized  and  better  man- 
aged, than  in  any  other  country ;  at  the  same  time  her  universi- 
ties are  highest  in  rank,  and  most  numerously  attended,  of  any 
of  continental  Europe.     No,  it  is  on  no  such  ground,  that  they 
are  to  be  feared  or  censured  ;  were  they  as  sound  morally  as  they 
are  politically,  there  would  be  little  cause  of  apprehension  from 
tbem ;  here  lies  the  danger  to  our  youth,  and  here  must  the  re- 
form be  applied. 

Should  the  influences  of  a  well  conducted  and  well  adapted 
education  prove  as  salutary  as  Mr.  Wyse  anticipates,  the  love 
of  knowledge  will  have  been  so  strongly  implanted,  that  when 
the  school  days  are  past,  whatever  may  be  the  condition  in  life, 
its  gratification  will  have  become  a  fixed  desire.  In  cities  and 
large  towns,  die  means  of  gratifying  it  may  be  easily  found ; 
books,  the  great  medium  for  intellectual  improvement  in  adult 
years,  may  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity; the  bounds  of  inquiry  widely  extended  by  lectures  on 
popular  and  important  subjects  ;  botanic  gardens  and  cabinets 
of  natural  history  furnished  to  the  lovers  of  such  pursuits ;  gal- 
leries of  pictures  and  statues  for  artists,  and  amateurs  of  the 
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arts ;  and  scientific  institutions  and  learaed  and  literary  societiei 
established  for  philosophers  and  other  men  of  letters.  Men  of 
the  busiest  activity  might  spare  a  portion  of  every  day  for  some 
of  these  pleasures ;  the  laboring  arm  might  cease  from  its  toil 
in  season  to  allow  to  the  mind  an  hour  or  two  for  reading  and 
contemplation  ;  the  conflicts  of  the  forum,  the  arduous  duties  of 
the  pulpit,  and  the  anxieties  of  the  sick  chamber,  might  be  for- 
gotten for  a  while  in  the  portico,  and  in  the  groves  of  the  aca- 
demy. In  this  way  men  would  daily  be  turned  aside,  for  a 
short  time,  from  that  one  unchanging  round  in  which  they  are 
accustomed  to  walk — their  minds  would  have  lighter  fancies  to 
feed  upon,  the  wrinkled  brow  would  smooth,  the  hard,  anxiooi 
business  face  would  brighten,  political  asperity  would  sofken, 
religious  rancor  would  sweeten,  and  the  habit  of  meeting  on 
common  ground,  and  of  exchanging  courteous  salutations,  woaU 
soon  lead  to  the  interchange  of  friendly  feelings.  The  edacft- 
tion  of  the  world  would  thus  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
education  ot  the  school,  and  we  should  no  longer  be  compelled, 
as  we  now  are,  day  after  day,  to  give  up  something  of  the 
*^  firankness  and  freshness  of  our  first  nature — of  the  devded- 
ness  and  true-heartedness  of  youth." 

If  the  principal  author,  whom  we  have  followed  in  this  arti- 
cle, mistakes  not  for  realities  the  pictui^s  of  his  own  benevcdent 
spirit  and  bright  fancy — if  any  good  portion  of  the  happy  influ- 
ences which  he  claims  for  education  can  fairly  be  hoped  from 
it. —  no  human  interest  can  be  compared  with  it,  and  no  excnie 
can  be  given  for  neglecting  to  make  the  most  ample  provisioo 
for  it ;  the  cost  may  be  considerable,  but  not  a  tithe  of  what  is 
wasted  upon  idle  pleasures  and  vicious  indulgences,  and  we  are 
not  to  put  gold  and  silver  in  the  scale  against  the  most  precioos 
interests  of  humanity,  and  let  the  former  predominate :  if  we 
are  too  selfish  to  make  the  necessary  advances  for  the  rising  and 
the  future  generations,  why  not  draw  upon  posterity,  and  pledge 
the  whole  country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  as  collateral ; 
it  will  all  belong  to  them,  and  out  of  it  they  will  surely  pay  the 
drafl ;  we  do  such  things  every  day  for  internal  improvements, 
and  other  objects  of  infinitely  less  consequence ;  in  favor  of  such 
trading  upon  borrowed  capital,  even  General  Jackson  woaM 
make  an  exception.  We  must  find  a  better  excuse  —  we  most 
say  we  have  no  faith  in  it,  and  that  we  have  no  right  to  say, 
until  we  have  given  it  a  fairer  trial  than  we  have  yet  done ;  and, 
therefore,  if  we  mean  to  prove  ourselves  to  be  ''  the  intelligent, 
shrewd,  well-informed  people,"  that  we  claim  to  be,  and  if  we 
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are  not  willing  that  the  despots  of  the  earth  shall  show  a  greater 
regard  to  their  subjects,  than  we,  a  free  people,  show  for  onr 
children,  we  must  take  this  matter  in  hand  as  earnestly  as  they 
do,  and  prove  that  we  are  no  less  sensible  of  its  inestimable 
ralue.  We  have  not  only  to  act,  but  to  be  careful  how  we  act ; 
if  we  undertake  to  educate,  we  must  see  how  we  educate,  <' whe- 
ther we  giv^  bread  or  poison  —  whether  we  hold  forth  to  the 
eager  appetite  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life,  or  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge  only," 

The  second  general  proposition,  that  national  education  should 
be  universal,  is,  when  applied  to  these  states,  an  identical  one, 
for  the  nation  is  composed  of  all  its  citizens.  There  being  no 
recognition  in  our  country,  as  in  Europe,  of  distinction  of  classes, 
if  education  be  made  a  concern  of  the  state  at  all,  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  for  the  whole  people ;  and  if  there  is  any  way  in  which 
that  whole  people  can  be  made  one  people,  it  must  be  this.  We 
know  nothing,'or  we  ought  to  know  nothing,  of  high  and  low,  ex- 
cept as  virtue  or  vice,  ignorance  or  knowledge,  makes  men  so. 
Men  are  rich  or  poor,  as  fortune  may  favor,  and  industry  and 
skill  accumulate,  or  idleness  and  incapacity  obstruct — as  pru- 
dence may  economiie,  or  extravagance  waste  ;  it  is  a  distinction 
wisely  provided  in  the  economy  of  Providence,  and  must  exist 
askmg  as  the  faculties  by  which  it  is  produced  are  unequal — but 
it  constitutes  no  moral  nor  political  difference,  and  no  proper 
obstacle  to  a  cisrtain  eqnality  of  mental  cultivation.  All  may, 
and  all  should,  have  an  opportunity  of  improving  their  minds  to 
iQcfa  an  extent  as  will  place  them  on  the  common  level  of  intel- 
ligent beings ;  it  is  a  natural  right  and  a  civil  obligation  ;  those 
to  whom  Crod  has  given  the  talent,  and  their  own  good  fortune 
the  means,  have  the  same  right  to  the  use  of  these  privileges  in 
attaining  all  the  distinction,  and  honor,  and  elevation,  which  the 
highest  knowledge  may  confer  upon  them.  We  see  not  bow 
th^  positions  can  be  disputed. 

That  national  education  should  be  provided  with  permanent 
support,  is  the  last  proposition  discussed  by  Mr.  Wyse.  He 
thinks  it  cannot  be  left  to  the  government  or  to  the  people  exclu- 
sively, but  that  both  must  participate  to  secure  its  accomplish- 
ment on  the  one  side,  and  to  keep  up  an  interest  in  it  on  the 
odier*-the  government  originating  and  establishing,  the  people 
vding  and  maintaining;  and  herein  the  correctness  of  his  views 
ii  confirmed  by  our  own  experience.  Wherever  the  people  have 
been  freed  from  the  necessity  of  personal  contributions  for  the 
fapport  of  education,  it  has  proved  detrimental  to  iu  interests. 
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Several  subjects,  introdaced  incidentally  into  the  body  of  the 
work,  such  as  mutual  instruction,  classification  of  teachers,  selA 
examination,  classification  of  school  courses  and  schools,  are 
more  fully  treated  in  an  appendix.  The  practical  operation  of 
aU  these  principles,  as  exhibited  in  the  various  institutions  for  ed- 
ucation in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  is  to  form  the  subject 
of  a  second  volume,  not  yet  published.  Thus  it  appears  that 
no  great  topic  connected  with  education  will  have  been  omit- 
ted, when  Mr.  Wyse's  comprehensive  plan  shall  be  comple- 
t(ed ;  in  the  theoretical  part,  which  we  have  now  been  noticing, 
no  omissions  has  been  discovered :  but  we  should  have  been 
pleased  with  a  fuller  expression  of  his  opinion  on  private  educa- 
tion, had  it  properly  belonged  here,  and  also  on  female  educa- 
tion, of  which  he  speaks  only  in  a  note  ;  that,  however,  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  he  is  strongly  in  favor  of  home  education  for 
females,  in  all  possible  cases. 

We  intended  a  fuller  notice  of  the  other  works  which  stand  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  but  as  they  treat  of  the  same  topics  as 
Mr.  Wyse's,  and  less  copiously  than  his,  our  attention  has  neces- 
sarily been  mainly  directed  to  him. 

In  taking  up  tiiis  subject,  it  was  our  purpose  to  treat  it  some- 
what more  lightly,  and  expose  the  numerous  false  pretences,  and 
impositions  of  the  hosts  of  charlatans,  who  dishonor  education 
with  their  mummeries ;  but  the  guide  we  have  followed  led  to  a 
soberer  path,  and  called  up  more  solemn  contemplations,  and 
made  us  feel  that  we  were  treading  upon  holy  ground.  If  we 
had  looked  at  it  only  in  its  secondary  purpose  of  impardng  know- 
ledge, and  marked  what  ridiculous  follies  have  had  the  sanction 
of  its  name,  it  might  fairly  have  been  the  subject  of  a  set  of  Ho- 
garth sketches.  In  that  light,  however,  it  can  no  longer  be 
viewed — it  is  as  the  purifier  of  the  moral  atmosphere,  and  the 
safe  conducter  of  that  impetuous  energy  which  is  now  displayed 
in  all  the  great  movements  of  society,  that  it  presents  itself  to  the 
consideration  of  every  friend  of  mait.  On  that  ground  let  its 
appeals  be  urged,  and  let  its  friends  confine  its  claims  to  the  fair 
limits  of  its  power,  and  make  for  it  no  arrogant  pretensions  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  a  holier  mission,  and  it  must  receive 
the  aid  and  support  of  every  benevolent  mind.  The  grand  ex- 
periment of  its  efficacy  on  social  man  must  be  tried  in  our  own 
country ;  we  have  declared  that  freedom  is  a  common  right — 
we  must  endeavor  to  prove  it  a  bleissiog. 
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Art.  Vin. — Life  of  Joseph  BrajU — Tkayendanegea:  including 
tke  Border  Wars  of  the  American  Revoltuion^  and  Sketches  of 
the  Indian  Campaigns  of  Generals  Harmar^  St.  Clair ^  and 
Wayne  ;  and  other  mailers  connected  with  the  Indian  releuions 
(fthe  United  States  and  Great  Britain^  from  the  peace  of  1783 
to  the  Indian  peace  of  1795.  By  William  L.  Stone.  New 
York :  George  Dearborn  &  Co.     1838.     2  vols.  8vo. 

Identified  as  we  are  in  name  with  New  York,  and  anxious 
to  seixe  upon  every  opportunity  pf  illustrating  her  literary  re- 
sources, it  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  we  take  up  an  original 
work,  embracing  a  most  interesting  portion  of  her  annals.  The 
border  story  of  our  frontier  state — the  battle-field  of  three  Eu- 
ropean wars,  and  the  scene  of  interminable  Indian  conflicts  alike 
with  the  Dutch,  the  French,  and  the  English  colonists,  is  abun- 
dantly rich  in  romantic  incident :  but  while  the  most  laborious 
researches  have  been  expended  upon  the  early  annals  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut,  and  others  of  the  older  states,  the 
field  of  the  biographer  and  historian  has  been  comparatively 
neglected  with  us;  and  our  Indian  wars,  particularly — although 
so  important,  both  from  the  number  of  men  engaged  in  them, 
the  stake  for  which  they  fought,  and  the  modern  results  of  nearly 
two  centuries  of  continual  strife — receive  but  passing  notice  in 
the  general  histories  of  the  country. 

Indeed  we  have  stiU  to  go  to  the  old  French  writers  if  we 
would  learn  the  early  deeds  of  those  fierce  cantons,  whose  in- 
domitable valor  and  confederated  patriotism  compelled  La 
Hontan,  and  other  authors,  to  liken  them  to  the  brave  Swiss, 
when — like  that  gallant  people — they  interposed  the  only  obsta- 
cle to  the  descent  of  the  French  armies  upon  the  fertile  fields  of 
the  south. 

The  Indians  of  the  lakes,  and  more  especially  the  shy  and 
imaginative  Chippewas,  with  their  strange  traditions,  and  their 
poetic  parables  told  in  their  shifting  fishing  camps,  have  often 
found  an  able  and  learned  depicter  of  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms in  Governor  Cass  and  Mr.  Schoolcraft;  the  brave  At- 
lantic tribes  of  New  England  have  had  their  history  written 
upon  many  a  page ;  the  noble  deeds  of  Pocahontas  has  inter- 
woven the  story  of  her  people  with  the  annals  of  Virginia; 
the  credulous  labors  of  the  Moravian  missionaries  have  kepi 
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the  fables  of  the  Delawares  from  perishing ;  and  Irving  has 
made  classic  ground  of  the  prairies,  in  painting  their  Bedouin- 
like  ro'vers.  But  the  proud  and  tameless  Iroquois,  who  for 
half  a  century  of  his  protracted  reign,  withstood  the  well  ap- 
pointed armies  of  Louis  XIV,  a  people  who,  in  the  words  of 
Dewitt  Clinton,  were  contra-distinguished  from  all  otliers  upon 
this  continent  by  their  attainments  in  polity  and  in  eloquence, 
in  negotiation  and  in  war,  are  fading  away  with  but  few  me- 
morials of  their  mighty  race. 

The  meagre  but  still  valuable  work  of  Governor  Colden 
was  compiled  alike  during  the  intervals  of  pressing  official 
duties,  and  at  seasons  already  devoted  to  the  abstruse  mathe- 
matical studies  which  formed  the  chief  delight  of  that  accom- 
plished scholar.  His  «'  History  of  the  Five  Nations,"  published 
in  parts  at  long  intervals,  was  given  to  the  world  rather  as  an 
earnest  of  something  better  than  as  a  finished  work  of  itself.  It 
is  since  hb  day,  too,  that  the  annals  of  the  Iroquois  (or  Aga* 
nuschion,  as  they  called  themselves)  have  been  most  intimately 
interwoven  with  those  of  our  republic ;  and,  indeed,  unless  the 
historian  had  recourse  as  well  to  the  papers  of  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company,  as  to  the  writings  which  have  treated  of  the 
settlement  and  early  wars  of  New  France,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  him  to  have  presented  a  full  view  of  his  subject. 

**Tlie  Romans  of  America,"  as  Volney,  andGoverneur  Mor- 
ris (Discourse  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  1812,) 
have  termed  the  Six  Nations,  though  far  behind  the  Mex- 
icans and  Peruvians  in  civilization,  yet  when  compared  with 
the  barbarous  tribes  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  excelled 
them  as  much  in  their  political  and  social  organixation,  as  did 
those  famed  nations  of  the  south  the  naked  savages  upon  their 
borders.  **  When  you  speak  of  the  Five  Nations  in  France, 
(said  Monsieur  de  La  Poterie,  a  century  since,)  they  are  thought 
by  a  common  mistake  to  be  mere  barbarians,  always  thirsting  a  Aer 
human  blood;  but  their  true  character  is  very  diflerent.  They 
are  indeed  the  fiercest  and  most  formidable  people  in  North 
America;  but,  at  the  same  time,  are  as  politic  and  judicious 
as  well  can  be  conceived  ;  and  this  appears  from  the  manage- 
ment of  all  the  aflairs  which  they  transact,  not  onl^'  with  the 
French  and  fLnirlish,  but  likewise  with  almost  all  the  Indian 
nations  of  this  vast  continent." 

The  federal  league  of  the  Six  Cantons,  their  "Central 
Council  Fire,"  or  grand  representative  assembly,  with  the  dis- 
tinct and  well  defined  powers,  alike  of  their  general  congress 
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at  Oaoodaga,  and  of  the  local  assemblies  of  the  head  men  of 
each  canton  at  its  separate  *^  castle,"  prove  that  the  confede- 
rated tribes  of  the  Aganuschion  had  made  no  slight  advances 
io  enlightened  national  polity.  And  the  degree  of  respect  ac- 
corded to  their  formal  proceedings,  alike  by  the  French,  the 
Dutch,  and  the  English  colonial  commissioners,  evince  the 
dignity  and  discretion,  the  unanimity  and  vigor,  with  which  all 
their  diplomatic  relations  were  conducted. 

The  permanent  habitations  and  villages  of  the  Iroquois,  had 
doubtless  much  influence  in  promoting  that  decorous  and  busi- 
ness-like management  of  alSairs  that  characterize  civilized  com- 
munities ;  but  there  was  also  much  in  their  peculiar  institutions 
which  tended  to  mould  the  silent  and  stoical  forester  of  the 
northern  woods,  into  that  sententious  Spartan-like  character, 
which  the  writers  of  fiction  have  with  so  little  reflection  ascrib- 
ed to  the  whole  race  of  red  men.     Now,  indeed,  that  obser- 
vation begins  to  remove  this  error,  the  commentator  who  re- 
gards only  the  primitive  and  mercurial  tribes  of  the  prairies,  is 
Ukely,  from  generalizing  upon  the  specimens  of  Indian  charac- 
ter with  which  he  is  most  familiar,  to  make  a  similar  blunder 
with  his  predecessors,  and  discredit  the  delineations  of  those 
who  painted  a  different  people  from  the  simple  curious  savage 
with  whom  he  is  conversant.     This  we  observe  has  generally 
been  the  case  with  the  English  reviewers,  who  have  criticised 
Washington  Irving's  exquisite  description  of  prairie  life,  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Crayon  sketches,  or  Mr.  John  T.  Irving's 
lifelike  delineations  of  similar  scenes  in  his  first  work ;  and 
they  seem  to  think,  that  Campbell  in  his  Oneida  Chief,  and 
Cooper  in  his  **  Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  must  have  drawn  en- 
tirely upon  their  own  invention,  for  the  qualities  they  accord 
to  a  New  York  Indian.     A  passing  observation  of  the  author  of 
^  the  Prairies,"  seems  more  particularly  to  have  induced  this  erron 

"The  Indians," says  Mr.  Irving,  "that I  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  in  real  life,  are  quite  different  from  those  described 
in  poetry.  They  are  by  no  means  the  stoics  that  they  are  repre- 
sented ;  taciturn,  unbending,  without  a  tear  or  a  smile.  Taciturn 
they  are,  it  is  true,  when  in  company  with  w^hite  men,  whose  good 
will  they  distrust,  and  whose  language  they  do  not  understand ; 
but  the  white  man  is  equally  taciturn  under  like  circumstances. 
When  the  Indians  are  among  themselves,  however,  there  cannot 
be  greater  gossips.  Half  their  time  is  taken  up  in  talking  over 
their  adventures  in  war  and  hunting,  and  in  telling  whimsical  sto- 
ries.    They  are  great  mimics  and  buffoons   also^  and  entertain 
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themselves  excessively  at  the  expense  of  the  whites  with  whom 
they  have  associated,  and  who  nave  supposed  them  impressed 
with  profound  respect  for  their  grandeur  and  dignity.  They  are 
curious  obsen'ere,  noting  every  thing  in  silence,  but  with  a  keen 
and  watchful  eye ;  occasionally  exchanging  a  glance  or  a  grunt 
with  each  other,  when  any  thing  particularly  strikes  them ;  but 
reserving  all  comment  until  they  are  alone.  Then  it  is  that  they 
give  full  scope  to  criticism,  satire,  mimicry,  and  mirth. 

"  In  the  course  of  my  journey  along  the  frontier,  I  have  had  re- 
peated opportunities  of  noticing  their  excitability  and  boisterous 
merriment  at  their  games ;  and  have  occasionally  noticed  a  group 
of  Osages  sitting  round  a  lire  until  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  engaged 
in  the  most  lively  and  animated  conversation ;  and  at  times  mak- 
ing the  woods  resound  with  peals  of  laughter.  As  to  tears,  they 
have  them  in  abundance,  both  real  and  affected ;  at  times  they 
make  a  merit  of  them.  No  one  weeps  more  bitterly  or  profusely 
at  the  death  of  a  relative  or  friend ;  and  they  have  stated  times 
when  they  repair  to  howl  and  lament  at  their  graves.  I  have 
heard  doleful  wailings  at  daybreak,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Indian 
villages,  made  by  some  of  the  inhabitants,  who  go  out  at  that  hour 
into  the  fields  to  mouiTi  and  weep  for  the  dead.  At  such  times, 
I  am  told,  the  tears  will  stream  down  their  cheeks  in  torrents. 

''  As  far  SLS  I  can  judge,  the  Indian  of  poetical  fiction  is  like 
the  Shepherd  of  Pastoral  Romance  —  a  mere  personification  of 
imaginary  attributes." 

Now,  without  meaning  at  all  to  dissent  from  so  acute  an  ob- 
server as  Mr.  Irving,  with  whom  our  own  experience  coin- 
cides completely,  we  think  the  last  sentence  ought  to  be  taken 
with  some  reservation.  They  who  have  painted  the  **  Indian 
of  poetical  fiction"  have  erred,  we  apprehend,  only  in  this  pai^ 
ticular  —  they  have  ascribed  the  peculiar  traits  of  one  great 
community  of  Indians  to  the  savages  of  the  whole  contineut. 
Tlie  Five  Nations  of  New  York  —  the  Ongiic-honwCf  or  "  men 
who  surpassed  all  others,"  as  they  called  themselves  —  are  de- 
scribed by  Golden,  by  La  Jlontan  and  a  dozen  other  French 
writers,  precisely  —  allowing  for  the  ordinary  exaggeration  of 
romance — as  the  Indians  of  the  continent  generally  have  been 
since  painted  by  the  writers  of  fiction.  Many  of  these  early 
writers  were  also  conversant  with  the  habits  of  other  tribes,  both 
on  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  far  west.  La  Hontan,  as  long  ago 
as  1688,  was  on  the  Ouisconsin  and  the  Missouri  :  and  from 
the  discrimination  he  has  displayed  in  hitting  ofl'  the  character- 
istics of  the  Ottawas,  the  Foxes,  and  other  then  remote  tribes 
—  now  well  known  to  us — there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  his 
truth  when  painting  those  nearer  home.     But  if  there  remained 
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a  doubt  of  the  strong  and  broad  difference  between  that  savage 
race,  whose  warriors,  collecting  in  their  head-quarters  at  Onon- 
daga, carried  their  arms  a  thousand  miles  away — alike  to  the 
swamps  of  Carolina,  the  prairies  of  Illinois,  and  the  forests  of 
Maine  —  it  would  be  cleared  up  by  the  remains  of  their  elo- 
quence which  have  come  down  to  us  in  various  public  docu- 
ments. Nothing  can  be  more  characteristic  of  the  genius  of  a 
people,  than  these  remains,  while  they  are  essentially  dissimilar 
from  other  records  of  Indian  character.  In  the  majority  of 
instances,  they  are  terse,  dry,  and  argumentative,  charac- 
terized sometimes  by  figurative  language,  but  reminding  us  in 
their  metaphors  rather  of  the  bold  and  abrupt  illustrations  of 
Scandinavian  poetry,  than  of  the  Asiatic  verbiage  of  others  of 
our  aboriginal  tribes ;  lacking  the  buoyant  imagery  and  grace 
of  the  southern  and  western  Indian,  furnished  to  us  in  many  a 
specimen  of  native  eloquence ;  but  marked  by  a  directness  and 
concise  business  character,  which  is  often  wanting  in  their  more 
fanciful  appeals.  In  the  way  of  pathos,  the  reader  is  probably 
familiar  with  the  celebrated  speech  of  Logan,  an  Iroquois  (or,  as 
the  English  termed  them,  Mingo)  chief,  and  he  will  find  the  same 
laconic  eloquence  characterizing  the  political  discussions  of  the 
countrymen  of  that  noble  Cayugan. 

Of  the  advancement  of  the  Iroquois  in  the  arts  of  peace,  we 
have  sufficient  evidence  in  the  oflicial  •  statements  of  General 
Sullivan,  and  the  extracts  from  the  private  journals  of  his  officers, 
(which  will  be  hereafter  quoted  from  the  work  before  us,) 
when  he  proceeded  with  four  thousand  picked  troops  to  lay  waste 
their  country,  and  burned  houses  and  granaries,  uprooted  gar- 
dens, cut  down  orchards,  and  devastated  conifields,  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  assertion,  exhibited  a  degree  of  agricultural 
wealth  and  rural  comfort  superior  to  that  attained  in  his  time  by 
the  white  farmers  of  the  Mohawk  valley. 

In  war  their  discipline  as  well  as  their  valor  was,  at  an  earlier 
period  complimented,  in  the  despatches  of  more  than  one  veteran 
general,  who  came  fresh  from  the  well  fought  fields  of  Flanders 
to  match  the  skill  of  the  European  soldier  with  that  of  the  war- 
riors of  the  Aganuschion.  The  art  of  fortifying  a  camp  seems 
to  have  been  not  unknown  to  them  at  the  first  visit  of  Europeans 
to  these  shores.  And  the  usage  of  adopting  young  captives,  and 
like  the  Mamalukes  of  Egypt  bringing  them  up  as  soldiers,  which 
in  other  Indian  tribes  is  now  and  then  practised  as  caprice  may 
dictate,  was  a  matter  of  regular  system  with  the  Iroquois,  whose 
ranks  of  fighting  men  were  always  thus  kept  well  filled.     This 
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latter  policy,  With  the  resources  for  keeping  the  field  for  a  long 
campaign,  which  their  agricultural  habits  afforded  them,  suffi- 
ciently accounts  for  the  numerical  strength  of  their  war  parties,  and 
the  distance  from  home  to  which  they  carried  theur  arms.  Keep- 
ing their  canoes  upon  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes  and  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  8t.  Lawrence,  the  head  waters  of  the  Hudson,  the 
Delaware,  the  Susquehannah,  and  the  Ohio,  they  could  transport 
the  munitions  of  war  a  thousand  miles  from  home,  and  strike 
their  enemies  with  the  same  ease  upon  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron, 
or  those  of  the  Chesapeake,  upon  the  prairies  of  the  Mississippi, 
or  among  the  forests  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  early  French  explo- 
rers met  their  war  parties  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence; 
La  Salle  tell  us,  in  his  journal,  of  meeting  with  six  hundred  of 
their  warriors  upon  the  banks  of  the  Illinois,  two  thousand 
miles  from  the  point  where  his  countrymen  first  encountered  them. 
The  testimony  of  Golden,  and  tradition,  to  this  day,  among  the 
degenerate  Penobscots,  prove  theii*  name  to  have  been  terrible 
in  New  England.*  Tradition  too,  alike  the  **  Butte  de  mort" 
of  Lake  Michigan,  and  '*  the  dark  and  bloody  ground*'  of  Ken- 
tucky, (which  received  its  ominous  name  long  before  the  blood 
of  its  brave  white  settlers  doubly  baptized  the  soil,)  has  kept 
alive  the  memory  of  their  fierce  thirst  of  conquest. 

If  no  European  had  ever  set  his  foot  upon  this  continent,  the 
Iroquois  would  probably  have  subjugated  all  the  tribes  around 
them.  The  brave  and  warlike,  but  less  enlightened  Hurons, 
who  made  the  last  stand  against  their  victorious  arms,  were  al- 
ready driven  back,  or  nearly  subdued,  when  the  French  brought 
fire-arms  to  their  assistance  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  subject  for  spe- 
culation, as  to  the  degree  of  civilization  which  the  Six  Nations 
might  have  attained,  when  thus  rendered  masters  of  the  whole 
section  of  country  which  now  comprises  the  northern  and  mid- 
dle states  of  the  union,  and  at  leisure  to  cultivate  the  arts  of 
peace.  Such  conjectures,  however,  can  lead  to  nothing ;  and 
we  have  already  detained  the  reader  sufficiently  long  from  the 
work  before  us ;  not  to  its  disadvantage,  however,  if  we  have 
succeeded  in  proving  the  claim  which  a  history  of  the  Iroquois 
has  upon  his  interest  and  attention. 

A  highly  valuable  and  important  portion  of  that  history,  is 

^  A  sporting  acquaintance  who  was  deerhiinting  in  Maine  during  the  lait 
summer,  told  us  that  he  witnessed  an  instance  of  theliereditary  awe  wim  which 
the  Mohawks  are  regarded  hy  the  Penobscots,  even  to  the  present  day.  Addresi- 
inga  Penobscot  Indian  in  a  few  words  of  the  Mohawk  language,  the  simple  fel- 
low started  a.«  if  sting  bjr  an  adder,  *'  Ah!"  he  exclaimed,  '*  Dat  Mohawk — 
bad  Indian,  kill  all,  and  eat  dare  enemies." 
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comprised  in  the  life  of  Bbant,  as  written  by  Colonel  Stone» 
The  name  of  Brant  is  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers,  only  from 
the  disparaging  mention  of  it  in  Campbell's  Gertrude  of  Wyo- 
ming, or  from  the  barbarous  associations  connected  with  it  in 
many  of  the  traditions  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mohawk,  where  his 
name  was  so  long  terrible.     Having  read  of  him,  if  at  all,  as 

"  Brant,  the  monster  of  his  tribe" — 

the  half-Hood  leader  of  a  mongrel  crew  of  predatory  savages  i 
they  will  be  surprised,  when  his  claims  upon  the  pen  of  the  his- 
torian, as  one  of  the  master  spirits  of  the  revolution,  the  leader 
of  a  powerful  confederacy,  and  a  genuine  representative  of  his 
race,  are  unfolded  in  the  volumes  before  us. 

Joseph  Brant,  or  Thavendanegea,  as  he  delighted  to 
write  himself,  was  born  in  the  year  1742,  a  full-blooded  Mohawk, 
of  the  Wolf  tribe.  Being  the  son  of  a  chieftain,  he  commenced  his 
career  as  a  warrior  at  an  early  age,  and  when  a  lad  of  thirteen, 
was  present  with  his  elder  brothers  at  the  memorable  battle  of 
Lake  George,  when  Baron  Dieskau  fell  mortally  wounded.  Some 
years  after  this,  when  Sir  William  Johnson,  having  lost  his  first 
wife,  took  Brant's  sister,  *'  Miss  Molly "  under  his  protection,  as 
is  mentioned  in  the  interesting  memoir  of  Mrs.  Grant  of  Lag- 
gan,  the  Baronet,  in  patronizing  the  other  members  of  tiie  fami- 
ly, sent  Joseph  to  the  missionary  school  of  Doctor  Wheelock, 
io  Connecticut ;  upon  returning  from  which,  at  the  expiration  of 
two  or  three  years.  Sir  William  assigned  him  a  share  of  his  du- 
ties in  the  extensive  Indian  agency  which  he  conducted.  We 
find  Brant  next  in  the  field,  in  the  campaign  of  the  English,  with 
Pontiac,  the  celebrated  Tawaw  or  Ottawa  chief  of  Michigan, 
who  at  one  time  so  nearly  annihilated  the  British  power  in  the 
northwest.  In  this  war,  (according  to  the  narrative  of  Presi- 
dent Wheelock,  published  in  1767!)  "he  behaved  so  much  like 
the  christian,  and  the  soldier,  as  to  give  him  great  esteem."  In 
the  former  character,  we  find  him  soon  after  the  close  of  this 
campaign,  aiding  an  episcopal  clergyman  in  translating  the  book 
of  common  prayer  into  the  Mohawk  language,  and  regularly 
receiving  the  communion  in  the  church.  Upon  the  death  of  Sir 
William  Johnson,  who  was  succeeded  in  his  title  and  estate  by  his 
son  John,  (the  celebrated  British  partizan  of  the  revolution)  and  in 
his  superintendancy  of  the  Indian  department  by  his  son-in-law. 
Colonel  Guy  Johnson,  Brant  was  advanced  to  the  important 
post  of  secretary  of  the  superinteudant :  thus  embodying  in  his 
own  person,  the  influence  of  an  Indian  chief,  and  the  actual  con- 
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duct  of  the  affsdrs  of  the  agency  of  the  confederate  Six  Nations, 
and  their  allies. 

The  talents  of  Brant  in  this  capacity,  seero  to  have  been  of 
great  use  to  his  principal,  in  his  difficult  task  of  keeping  the  In- 
dians loyal  to  the  British  crown  when  the  revolution  broke  out  a 
few  years  afterwards.  Upon  the  first  popular  commotion,  Guy 
Johnson,  who  at  an  early  day  embroiled  himself  with  his  neigh* 
bors,  by  intruding  with  a  band  of  armed  retainers  into  an  as- 
semblage of  the  people,  retired  with  his  secretary  from  his  seat 
of  Guy  Park,  on  the  Mohawk,  to  Oswego,  where  he  convened 
the  grand  council  of  the  Six  Mations,  and  commenced  that 
tampering  with  their  neutrality,  which  ultimately  led  all  of 
the  Cantons,  except  the  Oneidas.  to  take  up  arms  for  the  crown. 
From  hence  the  superintendant  crossed  to  Canada,  with  Brant 
and  other  leading  chieilains,  whose  loyalty  was  further  confirm- 
ed by  an  interview  with  Sir  Guy  Carlton,  afterward  Lord  Dor- 
chester. 

Sir  John  Johnson  had,  in  the  meantime,  fortified  the  baronial 
liall  at  Johnstown  with  swivels,  and  raised  a  band  among  his 
tenantry,  consisting  chiefly  of  Catholic  Scotch  Highlanders; 
which  force,  amounting  to  some  five  hundred  armed  retainers, 
enabled  iiim  to  set  the  country  people  at  defiance,  and  insult  the 
magistrates  of  the  county  with  impunity.  To  break  up  this  nest 
of  the  disaffected,  General  Schuyler  was  detached  by  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  with  a  force  of  three  thousand  militia.  The 
Indians  along  the  Mohawk  seemed  disposed  to  interfere  wilh  the 
summary  ousting  of  their  friends ;  but  Colonel  Guy  Johnson, 
with  Brant,  and  their  other  principal  leaders,  being  absent  in 
Canada,  they  did  not  venture  upon  doing  more  than  remonstrate 
with  General  Schuyler,  who,  after  persuading  them  that  his  ob- 
jects were  entirely  *'  peaceable,"  advanced  upon  Johnstown,  and 
called  upon  the  baronet  to  break  up  his  band  of  retainers,  sur* 
render  his  arms,  and  give  eight  hostages  for  the  good  behavior 
of  his  tenantry.  Among  the  terms  of  surrender  the  following 
reads  very  quaintly  at  this  day: 

"  Secondly.  General  Schuyler,  out  of  personal  respect  for  Sir 
John,  and  from  a  regard  to  his  rank,  consents  that  Sir  John 
shall  retain,  for  his  own  use,  a  complete  set  of  armor,  and  as 
much  powder  as  may  be  sufficient  for  domestic  purposes." 

The  parley  lasted  for  several  days  ;  Johnson  evidently  wish- 
ing to  gain  time,  but  was  at  last  brought  to  a  summary  conclu- 
sion by  Schuyler's  sending  Colonel  Duer,  and  two  other  gentle- 
men, with  his  ultimatum,  and  enclosing  a  passport  for  Lady 
Johnson,  desiring  her  instantly  to  leave  the  hall.     In  the  last 
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copy  of  terms  we  find  the  following  brief  reply  to  one  of  the 
stipulations  of  Johnson : 
**  (jeneral  Schuyler  never  refused  a  gentleman  his  side-arms." 
The  parley  commenced  on  the  sixteenth  of  the  month,  and  on 
the  twentieth  General  Schuyler  paraded  his  troops;  and  the 
Highlanders  having  marched  out  and  grounded  their  arms, 
"were  dismissed,  with  an  exhortation  to  remain  peaceable,  and 
with  an  assurance  of  protection  if  they  did  so." 

Sir  John,  however,  did  not  observe  the  compact  of  neutrality 
nor  the  obligations  of  his  parole.  He  soon  after  fled  to  Canada 
under  the  escort  of  a  party  of  Mohawks,  was  immediately  com* 
missioned  a  colonel  in  the  British  service,  and  from  the  loyalists 
of  Tryon  county,  raised  a  command  of  two  battalions,  being 
that  desperate  band  of  tories  afterwards  so  well  known  in  the 
revolutionary  warfare  of  New  York,  as  ''Johnson's  Greens;" 
whose  colors  were  adopted  by  Brant,  and  with  whom  he  fought 
tide  by  side  upon  the  bloody  field  of  Oriskany. 

Brant,  in  the  meantime,  had  sailed  for  England  in  company 
with  Captain  Tice,  a  British  officer ;  where  we  find  him  most 
oddly  placed  as  the  intimate  friend  of  James  Boswell,  and  the 
Earl  of  Warwick.  He  sat  for  his  portrait  to  Romney  for  the 
Earl;  and  ''Boxzy"  appears  to  have  subsequently  corresponded 
with  him.  His  loyalty  being  strengthened  by  an  interview  with 
George  the  Third,  at  which  he  presented  himself  in  full  Indian 
costnme.  Brant  re-embarked  again  for  America,  where  he  was 
privately  landed  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York, 
whence  he  performed  a  very  hazardous  journey  to  Canada;  ha- 
vbg,  of  course,  to  steal  his  way  through  a  hostile  population 
QDtil  he  could  hide  himself  in  the  forests  beyond  Albany.  *'  He 
had  taken  the  precaution,  however,  in  England,  to  provide  evi- 
dence of  the  identity  of  his  body  in  case  of  disaster,  or  of  his  fall 
io  any  of  the  battles  he  anticipated,  by  procuring  a  gold  finger- 
ring  with  his  name  engraved  thereon  at  full  length."  Within  a 
few  weeks  aAer  re-touching  his  native  shores.  Brant,  now  a  re- 
gularly commissioned  captain  in  the  British  service,  had  an  op- 
portunity of  taking  up  the  hatchet  in  earnest.  He  led  a  force 
of  six  hundred  Indians  in  the  afiair  of<*  the  Cedars,"  and  in  this, 
his  first  field  against  the  patriot  forces,  extiibited  that  humanity 
aAer  victory,  which  repeatedly  distinguished  him  afterwards. 
The  late  Colonel  M'Kinstry  of  Livingston's  Manor,  whose  inti- 
macy continued  with  the  chief  until  tlie  decease  of  the  latter,  was 
rescaed  by  him  from  torture  and  death,  when  wounded  and  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians. 
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This  was  in  1776,  and  on  the  following  year  we  find  Brant,  aA 
ter  collecting  a  large  body  of  Indians  at  Ognaga,  ascending  the 
Susquehannah  with  about  eighty  followers  to  Unadilla,  where  he 
requested  an  interview  with  the  clergyman  of  the  place,  and  of- 
ficers of  militia  in  the  neighborhood,  stating  that  the  object  of  his 
visit  was  to  procure  provisions  for  his  people,  and  that  if  they 
were  not  at  once  supplied,  his  Indians  would  take  them  by  force. 
Advantage  was  taken  of  the  interview  to  sound  the  chief  as 
to  his  future  intentions,  but  he  refused  to  commit  himself  in  his 
replies.  **  The  Mohawks  (he  said)  were  as  fi^e  as  the  air  they 
breathed,  and  were  determined  to  remain  so." 

Being  supplied  with  provisions  by  the  country  people,  the  for* 
ces  of  Brant  continued  to  increase  so  rapidly,  that  the  minds  of 
the  people  were  kept  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement  and  cease* 
less  uncertainty : 

"  Thus,  on  the  lOtb  of  June,  Colonel  Harper  wrote  urgently  to 
General  Horkimer  for  a  supply  of  ammunition,  in  the  expectation  of 
an  immediate  hostile  irruption  of  Brant  into  the  Valley  of  the 
Schoharie  Rill.  On  the  13th,  the  Cherry  Valley  Committee  wrote 
to  the  general  a  still  more  alarming  letter.  Brant,  according  to 
this  statement,  in  connexion  with  some  of  the  loyalists  of  Unadilla, 
had  marked  a  path  directly  through  the  forest  to  iBsopus,  by  which 
route  the  tories  of  Ulster  and  Orange  counties  were  to  join  his 
forces  at  Oghkwaga;  at  which  place  the  chief  had  vaunted  that 
shortly  he  would  not  fear  the  approach  of  three  thousand  men« 
On  tho  other  hand,  Major  Fonda  wrote,  on  the  19th  of  June,  that 
an  embassy  of  chiefs  and  sachems  of  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  na- 
tions, having  repaired  to  Oghkwaga  to  remonstrate  with  Thayen- 
danega  against  farther  hostilities,  the  latter  had  determined  to  listen 
to  their  councils,  and  withdraw  into  tho  Cayuga  country.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  policy,  it  was  added,  on  what  was  esteemed  good 
authority,  that  the  Mohawk  chief  had  released  a  prisoner  with  his 
own  bands,  telling  the  captors  that  they  had  acted  wrong. 

Such  was  the  uncertain  condition  of  things  when  the  expedition 
under  consideration  was  commenced.  Brant  and  Herkimer  had 
been  near  neighbors  and  personal  friends,  before  the  troubles  came 
on,  and  it  i«  possible  the  general  still  cherished  a  belief  that  he 
might  yet  detach  the  dusky  warrior  from  the  cause  he  had  em- 
braced, but  nevertheless  might  not  be  disinclined  to  relinquish. 
Perhaps  he  designed  nothing  more  than  to  drive  him  from  his 
equivocal  position.  Perhaps,  also,  should  opportunity  be  present- 
ed, it  was  his  intention  to  seize  his  j>erson.  But  be  these  sup- 
positions as  they  may,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  at  least  one 
moment  in  which  he  contemplated  a  more  decisive  course. 
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*'  It  was  a  fall  week  afler  the  arrival  of  Greneral  Herkimer  at 
Unadilla,  before  Captain  Brant  made  his  appearance.     He  came 
to  the  neighboiiiooa  of  the  general's  encampment,  accompanied 
by  five  hundred  warriors.     Having  halted,  he  dispatched  a  runner 
to  Greneral  Herkimer,  with  a  message,  desiring  to  be  informed  of 
the  object  of  his  visit.     General  Herkimer  replied,  that  he  had 
merely  come  to  see  and  converse  with  his  brother,  Captain  Brant. 
The  quick-witted  messenger  inquired  if  all  those  men  wished  to 
talk  to  his  chief  too  1     However,  he  said  to  the  general  that  he 
would  carry  his  talk  back  to  his  chief,  but  he  charged  him  that  he 
must  not  cross  the  field  upon  the  margin  of  which  £ey  were  stand- 
ing, and  departed.    But  an  arrangement  was  soon  made,  through 
the  agency  of  messengers,  by  which  a  meeting  was  effected.     The 
scene  exhibited  at  this  interview,  as  related  by  those  who  were 
present  at  it»  was  novel  and  imposing.     The  hostile  parties  were 
now  encamped  within  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  each  other. 
About  midway  between  their  encampments,  a  temporary  shed  was 
erected,  sufficiently  extensive  to  allow  some  two  hundred  persons 
to  be  seated.     By  mutual  stipulation,  their  arms  were  to  be  left  in 
their  respective  encampments.     Soon  after  the  adjustment  of  the 
preliminaries,  and  the  completion  of  the  fixtures  above  mentioned, 
the  chief  of  the  Mohawks  himself  appeared  in  the  edge  of  the  dis« 
tint  forest,  and  approached  the  place  designated,  already  in  the 
occupation  of  Herkimer,  somewhat  warily,  accompanied  by  Cap- 
Uin  Bull,  (a  tory,)   William  Johnson,  (son  of  Sir  William,  by 
finnt's  sister  Mary,)  a  subordinate  chief  of  the  Mohawks,  an  In- 
dian woman,  and  also  by  about  forty  warriors.     After  some  little 
Keying,  a  circle  was  formed  by  General  Herkimer,  into  which 
at  and  the  general  entered,  together  with  the  other  Indian 
chief,  and  two  of  Herkimer's  officers.     After  the  interchange  of  a 
few  remarks,  the  chieftain,  keeping  an  eagle-eye  upon  his  visiter, 
ioqoired  the  reason  of  his  being  thus  honored.   Greneral  Herkimer 
i^lied,  as  he  had  done  to  the  avant-caurier,  that  he  had  come  to 
iee  him  on  a  friendly  visit.     "And  all  these  have  come  on  a 
fiiendiy  visit,  too  1"  replied  the  chief.     "  All  want  to  see  the  poor 
Indians ;  it  is  very  kind,'*  he  added,  with  a  sarcastic  curl  ot  the 
lip.    General  Herkimer  expressed  a  desire  to  go  forward  to  the 
^lage,  but  the  chief  told  him  he  was  quite  near  enough,  and  that 
he  most  not  proceed  any  farther. 

"  The  general  next  endeavored  to  enter  into  conversation  with 
the  Mohawk  touching  the  difficulties  with  England,  in  order  to 
ascertain  his  feelings  and  intentions.  The  conference  now  became 
earnest  and  animated,  although  the  chief  at  first  gave  Herkimer 
evasive  and  oracular  answers.  To  a  question,  however,  put  to 
him  directly,  he  finally  replied :  —  *  That  the  Indians  were  in  con- 
cert with  the  king,  as  their  fathers  had  been :  That  the*  king's 
belts  were  yet  lodged  with  them,  and  they  could  not  violate  their 
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pledge :  Tbat  General  Herkimer  and  his  followeiiB  had  joined  the 
Boston  people  against  their  sovereign  :  That  although  the  Boston 
people  were  resolute,  yet  the  king  would  humhle  them:  That 
General  Schuyler  was  very  smart  on  the  Indians  at  the  treaty  of 
German  Flats,  hut  at  the  same  time  was  not  able  to  afford  the 
smallest  article  of  clothing :  And  finally,  that  the  Indians  had  for- 
merly made  war  on  the  wliite  people  when  they  were  all  uuited ; 
and  as  they  were  now  divided,  the  Indians  were  not  frightened.' 

"  Colonel  Cox,  who  was  in  the  suite  of  General  Herkimer,  then 
made  a  few  remarks,  the  substance  of  which  was,  that  if  such 
was  the  fixed  determination  of  the  Indians,  nothing  farther  need 
be  said.  But  his  manner,  or  some  of  the  expressions  uttered  by 
the  Colonel,  which  have  not  been  preserved,  gave  offence  to  the 
chief.  He  was  exceedingly  irritated  ;  and  by  a  signal  to  the  war- 
riors attending  him  at  a  short  distance,  they  ran  back  to  their  en- 
campment, and  soon  afterward  appeared  a^fain  with  their  rifles, 
several  of  which  were  discharged,  while  the  shrill  war-whoop  rang 
through  the  forest.  Meantime,  however,  by  explanations  or  other- 
wise, the  chief  was  soothed,  and  his  warriors  were  kept  at  a  pro- 
per distance,  although  the  demand  of  General  Herkimer  for  the 
surrender  of  sundry  tones  was  peremptorily  refused.  The  con- 
ference ended  bv  an  agreement  between  the  parties  to  meet  again 
at  nine  o'clock  the  following  morning.  General  Herkimer  and  his 
forces,  forbidden  to  advance  any  farther,  encamped  as  before. 

"  The  next  morning  General  Herkimer  called  one  of  his  most 
trusty  men  aside,  Joseph  Waggoner  by  name,  for  the  purpose  of 
communicating  to  him,  in  confidence,  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
respecting  which  the  most  profound  secrecy  was  enjoined.  He 
then  informed  Waggoner  that  he  had  selected  him  and  three  others 
to  perform  a  high  and  important  duty,  requiring  promptness, 
courage,  and  decision.  His  design,  the  general  said,  was  to  take 
the  lives  of  Brant  and  his  three  attendants,  on  the  renewal  of  their 
visit  that  morning.  For  this  purpose,  he  should  rely  upon  Wag- 
goner and  his  three  associates,  on  the  arrival  of  the  chief  and  hu 
friends  within  the  circle  as  on  the  preceding  day,  each  to  select 
his  man,  and,  at  a  concerted  signal,  shoot  them  down  upon  the 
spot.  There  is  something  so  revolting — so  rank  and  foul — in  this 
project  of  meditated  treachery,  that  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  it 
with  the  known  character  of  General  Herkimer.  And  yet  it  it 
given  on  the  written  authority  of  Waggoner  himself,  whose  cha- 
racter was  equally  respectable.  The  patriotic  veteran,  in  devising 
such  a  scheme,  had  probably  reasoned  himself  into  the  belief  that 
the  intended  victims  were  only  Indians,  and  that  in  the  emergency 
of  the  country,  it  would  be  justifiable  to  do  evil  that  good  might 
come.  It  was,  however,  a  most  reprehensible  scheme.  •  •  • 
Indian  that  he  was,  there  is  no  known  act  of  perfidy  chargeable 
upon  Brant ;  and  he  had  met  Herkimer  on  his  own  invitation.    A 
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betrayal  of  his  coofidence,  under  those  circumstances,  would  have 
brought  a  stain  upon  the  character  of  the  Provincials,  which  all 
the  waters  of  the  Mohawk  could  not  have  washed  away. 

"  Fortunately,  however,  the  design  was  not  carried  into  execu- 
tion. Whether  the  wary  chieftain  entertained  any  suspicions  of 
foul  play,  is  not  known.  But,  certain  it  is,  that  his  precaution  and 
bis  bearing,  when  he  arrived  at  Herkimer's  quarters,  were  such  as 
to  finstrate  the  purpose.  As  he  entered  the  circle,  attended  as  be- 
fore, he  drew  himself  up  with  dignity,  and  addressed.  Greneral  Her- 
kimer as  follows :  '  I  have  five  hundred  warriors  with  me,  armed 
and  ready  for  battle.  You  are  in  my  power ;  but  as  we  have  been 
friends  and  neighbors,  I  will  not  take  the  advantage  of  you.'  Say- 
ing which,  at  a  signal,  a  host  of  his  armed  warriors  darted  forth 
fipom  the  contiguous  forest,  all  painted  and  ready  for  the  onslaught, 
w  the  well-known  war-whoop  but  too  clearly  proclaimed.  The 
cbief  continued  the  discourse  by  advising  the  general  to  go  back 
to  his  own.  home — thanked  him  for  his  civility  in  coming  thus  far 
to  see  him,  and  told  him  that  perhaps  he  might  one  day  return  the 
compliment.  Meantime,  he  said,  he  would  go  back  to  his  villaee, 
and  for  the  present  the  general  might  rest  assured  that  no  hostili- 
ties should  be  committed  by  the  Indians.  He  then  requested  that 
tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Stuart,  the  English  missionary  at  Fort  Hunter,  might 
be  permitted  to  retire  into  Canada,  as  also  the  wife  of  Colonel  Butler. 
To  these  requests  General  Herkimer  assented,  although  the  latter 
was  not  complied  with.  He  then  presented  the  Indians  with  teu 
or  a  dozen  heads  of  cattle,  which  they  fell  upon  and  slaughtered 
incontinently.  Brant  himself  turned  proudly  away,  and  buried 
bimself  in  die  forest ;  while  General  Herkimer  struck  his  tent^, 
and  retraced  his  steps  to  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk. 

"  Thus  terminated  this  most  singular  conference.  *  It  was  early 
in  July,  and  the  morning  was  remarkably  clear  and  beautiful.  But 
the  echo  of  the  war-whoop  had  scarcely  died  away,  before  the 
beavens  became  black,  and  a  violent  storm  obliged  each  party  to 
•eek  the  nearest  shelter.  Men  less  superstitious  than  many  of  the 
unlettered  yeomen,  who,  leaning  upon  their  arms,  were  witnesses 
of  the  events  of  this  day,  could  not  fail  in  afler-times  to  look  back 
npon  the  tempest,  if  not  as  an  omen,  at  least  as  an  emblem  of  those 
bloody  massacres  with  which  these  Indians  and  their  associates  af- 
terward visited  the  inhabitants  of  this  unfortunate  frontier.* 

"  This  was  the  last  conference  held  with  the  hostile  Mohawks. 
Tbeir  chief  very  soon  aflerward  drew  off  his  warriors  from  the 
Susquehanna,  and  united  them  to  the  forces  of  Sir  John  Johnson 
and  Colonel  John  Butler,  who  were  concentrating  the  tories  and 
refugees  at  Oswego." — Vol.  I.  pp.  182—186. 

Nothing  but  the  most  positive  testimony  should  have  induced 
oar  author  to  have  placed  upon  historical  record  tbe  alleged 
treachery  set  forth  in  this  extract    He  appears  to  us,  howeveri 
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to  be  warranted  in  his  statements.  A  few  years  since  it 
might  have  been  difficalt  to  believe  in  aught  so  disgraceful  to 
the  American  character;  and  the  tale  would  have  been  set  down  as 
one  of  the  exaggerated  fables  of  the  excited  times  to  which  it  re- 
fers. But  we  have  among  us  too  recent  and  too  gross  an  instance 
of  the  white  man's  perfidy  in  Indian  warfare,  to  make  wry  faces 
at  swallowing  things  still  more  monstrous.  Crimes  whose 
punishment  should  have  been  visited  by  the  cord  of  the  provost- 
marshal,  have  been  set  forth  as  deeds  becoming  a  soldier  in  the 
official  despatch  of  a  general  officer.  In  vain  may  we  now 
preach  to  the  far-conquering  Briton,  of  the  Asiatic  nations  that 
have  been  borne  down  by  his  relentless  arms  —  in  vain  may  we 
track  his  devastating  footsteps  amid  cavern-shrines  and  pillared 
shades,  and  monuments  of  antiquity  so  hoary  that  Time  himself 
seems  in  his  dotage  near  them — while  the  <<  smell  of  death  comes 
reeking"  from  the  spicy  bowers  of  India.  The  most  prominent 
actors  upon  that  field  of  stupendous  wrong  have  had  their  memo* 
ry  withered  in  the  scorching  invective  of  Sheridan  ;  and  the 
Englishman  may  claim  him  for  his  mouth-piece,  or  disown  the 
wickedness  with  the  indignant  eloquence  of  Burke.  But  with 
us  thei*e  has  been  no  Burke  nor  Sheridan  to  denounce  the  mon- 
strous perfidy  that  has  been  lately  wrought  in  the  name  of  this 
nation.  The  Floridian  chieAain,  who  foiled  the  armies  of  the 
republic  in  three  campaigns ;  the  most  successful  leader — civiliied 
or  savage,  the  most  daring  and  successful  leader — that  was  ever 
in  arms  against  our  country — falls,  the  victim  of  treacl^ery  and 
violated  national  faith  ;  uiid  yet  not  one  voice  is  raised  itr  t>ur 
national  councils  to  disclaim  the  outrage,  and  fix  the  stigma  where 
alone  it  should  attach !  Osceola  sleeps  where  the  honor  of  the 
flag  that  was  first  violated  in  his  person,  lies  bnried  with  him : 
That  flag,  when  yet  unstained,  was  the  winding-sheet  of  many  a 
soldier  near  his  place  of  rest !  One  would  think,  that  the  brave 
men  who  fought  and  fell  at  Sullivan's  Island  in  a  better  day, 
would  turn  uneasily  in  their  graves  at  finding  a  gallant  foe  so 
traitorously  thrust  beside  them.  But  enough  of  a  subject  so 
fraught  with  national  ignominy ;  it  is  with  pain  that  we  have 
brought  ourselves  to  speak  of  it,  but  we  could  not  allude  to  the 
meditated  treachery  of  another  day  widiout  denouncing  the  mas- 
terpiece of  perfidy  that  has  been  consummated  in  ours.  As  no 
public  investigation  has  yet  been  had  in  the  matter,  it  would  be 
wrong  in  us  to  hold  up  any  party  in  particular,  to  public  execra- 
tion. The  guilt  that  was  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  the  pbo- 
PLE,  still  lies  between  tlie  government  and  its  instruments,  bot 
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the  shame  is  shared  by  u^  all  It  is  the  part  of  every  American 
to  thrust  the  iofamy  from  his  door — it  is  the  part  of  every  man 
to  denounce  the  wickedness. 

Although  we  have  seen  that  Brant  had  already  raised  his  arm 

in  "  the  king's  cause"  in  Canada,  he  still  until  now  seems  to 

have  been  unwilling  to  be  brought  into  immediate  collision  with 

his  old  friends  aod  neighbors  in  his  nadve  valley.     But  these 

early  associations  henceforth  prevailed  with  him  no  longer.    He 

now  look  up  the  tomahawk  in  earnest,  and  his  first  blow  was  to 

stain  it  with  the  blood  of  a  youthful  friend,  whose  death  he  long 

lamented.     The  story,  as  told  by  our  author,  is  taken  chiefly 

from  **  Campbell's  Annals  of  Tryon  County,"  an  interesting 

and  valuable  work,  whose  public-spirited  compiler  ought  before 

now  to  have  found  imitators  in  other  parts  of  the  state.     The 

incident  first  commemorated  by  the  pen  of  Mr.  Campbell,  is  one 

that  the  genius  of  Scott  would  have  delighted  to  illustrate. 

The  threatening  horrors  of  Brant  and  Johnson,  had  induced 
the  country  people  of  the  Mohawk  to  fly  to  arms,  and  there 
were  musterings  of  riflemen  and  mounted  troopers  in  the  difier- 
ent  villages  along  that  stormy  border.  Brant,  with  a  chosen 
band  of  warriors,  hovered  around  the  settlements  to  observe 
their  motions ;  when,  one  day  that  he  had  taken  post  upon  a 
tall  and  wooded  cliff,  near  the  little  cascade  of  Tekaharawa, 
a  young  partisan  officer,  who  had  brought  some  despatches 
from  the  Palatine  District  to  Cherry  Valley,  mounted  his  horse 
at  nightfdl,  to  return  home  through  the  ravine  where  Brant  kept 
guard.  The  gallant  appearance  of  the  youth,  who,  being  the 
son  of  a  man  of  fortune,  was  well  mounted,  and  **  dressed  in  a  suit 
ofash-coloured  velvet,"  collected  the  town's  people  around  the  inn 
<loor  as  he  took  his  departure.  Throwing  his  valise  on  the  steps 
while  mounting,  and  telling  them  that  he  would  return  with  his 
company  for  the  protection  of  the  place  on  the  morrow,  he  wa- 
Ted  a  gay  adieu  to  the  bystanders,  struck  his  spurs  into  his 
horse,  and,  accompanied  by  a  single  attendant,  soon  disappear- 
ed over  a  hill  in  the  rear  of  the  village.  But  the  clattering  hoofs 
had  scarcely  died  upon  the  ear,  before  a  sharp  volley  of  musket- 
ry was  heard,  and  immediately  aderwards  the  horse  of  the  young 
officer,  with  housings  all  bloody,  galloped  back  into  the  village. 
A  party  of  his  compatriots  instantly  armed,  and  sought  the  scene 
of  his  discomfiture.  But  the  enemy  had  disappeared,  carrying 
with  them  the  officer's  attendant  as  a  captive ;  while  the  unfortu- 
nate young  gentleman  was  found,  brained  by  a  tomahawk, 
and  weltering  in  his  gore.     It  was  subsequently  proved  that 
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Brant  had  cbaHenged  his  passage  thA>agfa  the  glen  by  hailing 
him  from  the  cliff;  but  the  challenge  was  unheeded  by  the  trooper, 
who  only  replied  by  spurring  his  horse,  and  urging  his  attendant 
to  ride  for  his  life.  Brant  then  ordered  his  men  to  fire.  The 
officer  fell  wounded  from  the  saddle,  but  still  made  a  show  of  re- 
^aoce,  when  the  Indian  warrior,  unable  to  recogniie  his  conn- 
tenaiice  in  the  twilight,  rushed  up  and  tomahawked  him  with  bis 
own  hand.  The  body  of  the  youth  was  duly  consigned  by  the 
kind-hearted  villagers  to  the  care  of  his  father,  who,  previous  to 
this  disastrous  period,  had  been  a  friend  and  neighbor  of  Brant ; 
and  the  lament  of  the  old  roan  over  the  bloody  corpse  of  his  only 
son  is  related  in  moving  terms,  as  gathered  from  the  lips  of  those 
who  witnessed  the  scene.  It  is  due  to  the  Mohawk  chieftain  to 
nate  that  he  deeply  deplored  this  incident,  to  which  he  is  sakl 
to  have  reverted  with  sorrow  long  years  afterward. 

The  battle  of  Oriskany,  one  of  the  most  bloody  fought  dur- 
ing the  whole  course  of  the  revolution,  was  the  first  general 
action  in  which  Brant  took  a  part,  with  a  large  number  of  his 
warriors.  In  this  action  the  whole  Indian  force  was  led  by 
Thayendanegea  in  person,  ^*  the  great  captain  of  the  Six  Nations," 
ns  he  was  now  called.  Of  the  principal  sachems  under  him, 
many,  like  the  chief  himself,  had,  in  more  quiet  times,  been 
personal  acquaintances  of  the  bold  borderers  with  whom  they 
now  contended  for  life  upon  that  bloody  field.  Nay,  the  troops 
engaged  upon  either  side,  consisting  almost  exclusively  of  in- 
habitants of  the  Mohawk  valley,  there  were  so  many  friends 
and  neighbors,  kinsmen,  and  even  brothers,  arrayed  in  arms 
against  each  other,  that  the  battle  partook  of  the  nature  of  a 
series  of  private  feuds,  in  which  the  most  bitter  and  rancorous 
feelings  of  the  human  heart  were  brought  into  play.  The 
slaughter  was  dreadful  on  both  sides.  Men  fought  with  a  stub- 
born valor,  as  if  the  military  character  of  their  native  state  de- 
pended equally  upon  the  success  of  either.  Both  parties  claimed 
the  victory  ;  but  though  the  ultimate  advantage  was  on  the  side 
of  the  patriot  party,  which  retained  possession  of  the  field,  yet 
it  was  the  blood  of  New-Yorkers  only  —  of  their  former  friends 
and  countrymen  —  which  stained  the  soil. 

8uch  was  the  bloody  field  in  which  Herkimer  fell ;  there, 
says  the  eloquent  Governcur  Morris,  "there  was  found  the 
Indian  and  the  white  man,  bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk, 
their  left  linnd  clmchcd  in  each  other's  hair,  the  right  grasping 
in  the  gripe  of  death  the  knife  plunged  in  each  other's  bosom ; 
thus  they  lay  frowning." 
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We  have  now  seen  Brant  fairly  launched  npon  the  tide  of 
the  Revolution,  and,  in  justice  to  his  biographer,  we  must  refer 
oar  readers,  wiio  would  follow  him  regularly  through  the  differ- 
eot  scenes  of  his  prowess  and  his  fame,  to  the  work  in  which 
they  are  recorded.  The  valley  of  the  Mobawk  continued  through- 
out the  war  to  be  the  principal  scene  of  his  partisan  operations ; 
bat  the  borders  of  Vermont  and  Pennsylvania,  the  glens  of  the 
fiur  north,  and  the  cultivated  slopes  of  the  Kaatsbergs,  were  alike 
visited  by  his  terrible  arm*  Through  the  deep  gorges  of  those 
mountafns,  he  would  continually  pour  his  warriors  upon  the 
fields  below ;  and  the  long  settled  and  beautiful  vales  of  Ulster 
teem  with  traditions  of  midnight  descents,  in  which  be  often  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  off  the  country-people  from  their  beds,  drag^ 
giag  them  as  captives  to  the  secluded  fastnesses  of  his  band, 
tnd  thence  transmitting  them  to  Canada.  The  old  stone 
farm  houses,  with  their  thick  walls  and  narrow  loop-holes  for 
musketry,  whose  tall  gables  and  antique  porches  still  distin- 
fOiish  the  valley  of  Paltz  as  the  roost  characteristic  of  ancient 
Dutch  neighborhoods,  tell  likewise  of  the  times  when  every 
man's  bouse  was  his  own  castle,  and  must  be  held  with  the  strong 
irai  against  the  midnight  invader. 

This  fertile  and  tranquil  region,  where  the  sturdy  Hollanders 
established  themselves  at  an  early  day,  leaving  many  an  Indian 
tribe  between  themselves  and  the  less  enterprising  colonists  upon 
the  Atlantic  shore,  wore  probably  much  the  same  appearance 
as  now,  when  the  storm  of  the  Revolution  first  broke  upon  its 
niral  quiet  We  have  heard  the  old  men  tell  of  the  sudden 
ODslaught  —  the  wild  conflict,  the  burning  and  the  massacre. 
Those  mountain  glens  have  echoed  alike  the  whoop  of  the  ruth- 
less Indian  and  the  shriek  of  the  despairing  mother ;  and  it  was 
through  those  smiling  vales  that  Brant  and  Butler  poured  their 
iofuriated  hordes  of  tories  and  savages  upon  Minisink  and 
Wyoming. 

It  is  now  fully  proved  that  Brant  was  not  present  at  the  scenes 
near  the  latter,  which  the  verse  of  Campbell  has  made  immortal. 
Of  the  former. battle,  our  author  relates  many  romantic  particu- 
lars, which  our  limits  alone  prevent  us  from  quoting. 

Minisink,  in  a  previous  generation,  had  been  before  bathed 
with  the  blood  of  the  white  borderers ;  and  the  stone  tomahawk 
and  arrow-heads  of  flint  are  still  found,  with  the  rust-eaten  steel 
hatcliet  and  rifle-balls  of  more  modern  Indian  warfare.  The 
bones  of  those  who  perished  here,  aAer  long  bleaching  upon 
the  soil,  were  lately  collected  and  interred  with  some  solemnities 
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by  the  country-people ;  though  here  and  there,  in  tangled  copse 
and  grassy  swale,  some  straggling  memento  of  mortality  may 
yet  be  found,  if  we  believe  a  poet  who  dwells  near  the  spot : 

**  Yean  have  pamed  by, the  merry  bee 

Horns  round  the  lanrel  flowers ; 
The  mock-bird  poors  her  melody 

Amid  the  forest  bowers ; 
A  skull  is  at  my  feet !  though  now 
The  wild*rose  wreaths  its  bony  brow, 

Relic  of  other  hours; 
It  bids  the  wandering  pilgrim  think 
Of  those  who  died  at  Minisink.*' 

The  frequent  and  fatal  incursions  of  Brant  and  hb  followers, 
roused  Congress  at  last  to  set  on  foot  an  expedition  against  the 
Indian  towns  of  the  west,  which  should  effectually  cripple,  if  not 
annihilate,  the  power  of  the  Six  Nations.  Five  thousand  chosen 
troops  were  mustered  in  two  divisions,  which  took  post  at  Ot- 
sego lake  and  Wyoming ;  and  General  Clinton,  who  command- 
ed at  the  former,  being  compelled  to  wait  some  months  before 
Sullivan  could  move  from  the  latter  to  effect  a  junction  of  the 
troops  and  take  command  of  the  whole,  employed  his  time  in 
consummating  one  of  the  most  capital  strokes  of  generalship 
upon  record. 

The  opportunity  of  floating  down  the  Susquehannah  with  the 
spring  freshets  have  passed  away,  while  Clinton  was  daily  wait- 
ing for  orders  to  descend  with  his  troops,  and  join  Sullivan  in 
their  concerted  movements  upon  the  Indian  towns ;  Clinton,  as 
the  droughts  of  summer  came  on,  happily  bethought  himself  of 
throwing  a  dam  across  the  outlet  of  Otsego  lake,  the  famed 
source  of  the  Susquehannah.  <<  A  vast  reservoir  of  water  was  thus 
accumulated,  and  the  navigation  of  the  river  was  rendered  equal- 
ly certain  and  expeditious  ;  and  when  at  length  the  orders  were 
received  for  his  embarcation,  on  the  ninth  of  August,  his  flotilla 
was  not  only  borne  triumphantly  along  upon  the  pile  of  the  im- 
patient waters  accumulated  for  the  occasion,  but  the  swelling  of 
the  torrent  beyond  the  banks  caused  wide  and  unexpected  de- 
struction to  the  growing  crops  of  the  Indians  on  their  plantations 
at  Oghkwaga  and  its  vicinity.  They  were,  moreover,  greatly 
affrighted  at  the  sudden  and  unexpected  rise  of  the  waters  in  the 
dryest  season  of  the  year,  especially  as  there  had  been  no  rains 
—  attributing  the  event  to  the  interposition  of  the  *  Great  Spi- 
rit,' who  thus  showed  that  he  was  angry  with  them.  The  whole 
expedition  was  indeed  calculated  to  impress  them  with  terror — 
as  it  might  have  done  a  more  enlightened  and  less  superstitious 
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people.     The  country  was  wild,  and  totally  uninhabited,  ex- 
cepting by  scattered  families  of  the  Indians,  and  here  and  there 
by  some  few  of  the  more  adventurous  white  settlers,  in  the  neigh* 
borhood  of  Unadilla.     The  sudden  swelling  of  the  river,  there- 
fore, bearing  upon  its  surge  a  flotilla  of  more  than  two  hundred 
vessels,  through  a  re^on  of  primitive  forests,  and  upon  a  stream 
that  had  never  before  wafted  upon  its  bosom  any  craft  of  greater 
burden  than  a  bark  canoe,  was  a  spectacle  which  might  well  ap- 
pal the  untutored  inhabitants  of  the  regions  thus  invaded."  The 
JQOction  with  Sullivan's  forces  was  duly  effected  at  Tioga,  and 
the  army  advanced  upon  the  Chemung,  where  the  Indians  had 
taken  post,  determined  to  risk  a  general  battle  for  their  country. 
Their  ground  was  selected  with  judgment,  and  they  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  skill  of  Butler,  and  other  refugee  oflicers,  in 
(brtifying  it.     They  fought  long  and  gallantly,  but  their  small 
inns  could  not  avail  against  Sullivan's  artillery. 

The  battle  of  the  Chemung  gave  so  decisive  a  blow  to  the 
power  of  the  Six  Nations,  that  a  single  day  may  be  said  to  have 
diaoged  Brant  from  the  leader  of  a  powerful  confederacy,  to  the 
mere  chieftain  of  a  broken  and  dismembered  clan  ;  for  the 
ikngbter  of  bis  warriors  in  the  battle  field,  was  immediately  fol- 
kmed  by  a  devastation  of  his  country,  so  wide  and  unsparing, 
that  bis  meiins  of  keeping  together  a  war  party  of  any  size  there- 
afier  were  effectually  cut  off.  We  have  already  glanced  at  the 
comparative  state  of  civilization  to  which  the  Six  Nations  had  at- 
tained ;  and  we  will  now  show,  in  a  few  brief  extracts,  what  ruth- 
less measures  were  adopted  to  drive  them  back  to  the  condition 
of  utter  savages.  '*  The  Indians,"  said  Sullivan,  ^<  shall  see 
that  there  is  malice  enough  in  our  hearts  to  destroy  every  thing 
that  contributes  to  their  support."  And  well  did  he  fulfil  his 
threat  Tlie  work  of  destruction  during  this  extraordinary  cam- 
paign was  commenced  and  carried  out  with  the  most  systematic 
and  relentless  ferocity.  The  bare  recital  is  sufficiently  appalling, 
without  our  adding  a  word  of  comment : 

"On  the  28th,  an  Indian  settlement  was  destroyed,  together  \\ith 
fields  of  com,  and  other  Indian  products  yet  unhar\'estod. 

"  The  brigade  of  General  Clinton  rejoined  the  main  army  on 
the  2d  of  September,  and  the  whole  encamped  at  Catbarine*s  town, 
iHiich  was  entirely  destroyed  on  the  following  day,  together  with 
die  corn-fields  and  orchards.  The  houses,  thirty  in  number,  were 
hamt. 

**0n  the  4th,  as  the  army  advanced,  they  destroyed  a  small  scat- 
tering settlement  of  eight  houses;  and  two  days  afterwards  reached 
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the  more  considerable  town  of  Kendaia,  containing  about  twenty 
houses  neatly  built,  and  well  finished.  These  were  reduced  to 
ashes,  and  the  army  spent  nearly  a  day  in  destroying  the  fields  of 
com  and  the  fruit-trees.  Of  these  there  were  great  abundance, 
and  many  of  them  appeared  to  be  very  ancient. 

**  On  the  7th  of  September,  Sullivan  crossed  the  outlet  of  the 
Seneca  lake,  and  moved  in  three  divisions  upon  the  town  of  Kan- 
adaseagea — the  Seneca  capital — containing  about  sixty  houses, 
with  gardens,  and  numerous  orchards  of  apple  and  peach  trees.  A 
detachment  of  four  hundred  men  was  sent  down  on  the  west  side 
of  the  lake,  to  destroy  Grotheseunquean,  and  the  plantations  in  the 
neighborhood ;  while  at  the  same  time  a  number  of  volunteen, 
under  Colonel  Harper,  made  a  forced  march  in  the  direction  of  the 
Cayuga  lake,  and  destroyed  Schoyere.  Meantime  the  residue  of 
the  army  was  employed,  on  the  Sth,  in  the  destruction  cf  the  town, 
together  with  the  fruit-trees,  and  fields  of  com  and  beans.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  work  of  destruction  %vas  thorough  and  com- 
plete. 

**  The  main  army  then  moved  for^vard  upon  Kanandaigua,  at 
which  place  it  arrived  in  two  days.  Here  they  *  found  twenty-three 
very  elecrant  houses,  mostly  fi^uned,  and  in  general  large/  to- 
gether Avith  very  extensive  fields  of  com — all  of  which  were  de- 
stroyed. From  Kanandaigua  they  proceeded  to  the  small  town 
of  Honeoye.  consisting  of  ten  houses,  which  were  immediately 
burnt  to  the  grnound.  A  post  was  established  at  Honebye,  to  main- 
tain which  a  stn>usr  garrison  was  left,  with  the  heavy  stores  and 
one  field-piece.  With  this  precautionair  measure  the  aimy  pre- 
j>ai\Hl  to  advance  upon  the  yet  more  considerable  town  of  Grene&ee 
—  the  gTvat  capital  of  the  western  tribes  of  the  confederacy — con- 
taininc  their  jiones,  and  their  broadest  cultivated  fields." — VoL  11. 
pp.  5.<— 27. 

•• '  The  town  of  Gene<eo  contained  one  hundred  and  twentr-eiglit 
hon»e5.  mi>$t1v  lanre  and  ver>~  eleirimt.  It  was  beautifullv  situated, 
almi>$t  cncirclcHl  with  a  clear  fiat,  extending  a  number  of  miles ; 
over  which  extonsi\"e  fields  of  com  were  waving,  together  with 
every  kind  of  vetsreiaMe  that  could  be  conceived.'  But  the  entire 
aniiy  wa^  inuni\.iia:o:y  euiravied  in  desirv^ying  it,  and  the  axe  and 
I  ho  :oT\'h  s^>m  irAr.sfonr.eJ  the  whole  of  tha:  l^autiful  negion  from 
tho  cbarai  :cr  of  a  ca^on  :o  a  Skvne  of  dr>far  and  sickening  deso- 
V^tion.  F^^rty  luiiian  towus.  the  larcesi  coniaining  one  hundred 
and  T\\o:i:y-v;cV.*  h^Misk*s  wore  dosrrvyod.  Com.  gathered  and  un- 
CA'^OTtv..  ;o  ;ho  Ar.: ::;:::  v"*!'  i>:io  hundrtxi  aiid  sdxrv  thousand  bush* 
cK  shAixM  :ho  N;\:r.c  fau^ :  :ho:r  frai::-:T>t!x'^<  wew  cut  down ;  and 
tho  Ivil.Av.ii  wcT\^  r.u:i:«\:  like  wild  Kast^,  till  neither  bouse,  nor 
fnr.;*:rtH\  rsv^r  6o'.d  .^t"  Cv^m.  r.or  ir.habhan:,  T\"*Tiiained  in  the  whole 
*\v.;r,:rv  Thi^  c^-^viov.*  n^rt^  or.riihot:  w::h  creal  cuantities  of  use- 
lul  X  c^vlibUxv  v^f  iV.5t  rt^::;  kiiMs^.     The  sixe  of  the  corn-fields,  a» 
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wen  as  tbe  high  degree  of  cultivation  in  which  they  were  kept, 
excited  wonder;  and  the  ears  of  com  were  so  remarkable  large, 
that  many  of  them  measured  twenty-two  inches  in  length.  So  nu- 
merous were  the  fruit-trees,  that  in  one  orchard  they  cut  down  fif- 
teen hundred. —  Vol.  II.  pp.  33,  34. 

The  brave  Iroquois,  however,  recovered  from  tlie  dismay  into 
which  they  had  been  thrown  by  their  first  defeat,  before  such  aa 
overwhelming  force.     They  rallied  again  and  again  before  their 
remorseless  invaders.     Each  hill  became  a  rampart,  and  each 
valley  a  fosse,  against  their  advancing  foes.     But  no  bravery  or 
patriotism  could  withstand  the  terrible   legions    of  Sullivan. 
The  expedition  which  he  had  been  so  long  in  planning  was  so 
thoroughly  provided  with  all  the  munitions,  equipments,  and  en- 
gines of  war,  and  bis  troops  bad  been  so  well  chosen  to  execute 
the  ferocious  duty  to  which  they  were  called,  that  his  onward 
progress  partook  rather  of  the  character  of  a  series  of  military 
eiecntions,  than  of  martial  conflicts.     The  very  streams  ran 
blood,  and  the  rocks  which  walled  their  banks  were  dabbled  with 
gore. 

"'Mr.  John  Salmon,  late  of  Livingston  county,  (N.  Y.)  who  was 
a  member  of  a  detachment  of  the  rifle  corps  in  this  expedition  in 
a  letter  written  for  Mary  Jemison's  Narrative,  speaks  of  a  stand 
made  by  the  Indians  at  a  place  above  Newtown  called  the  Narrows 
— '  Where,'  he  says,  *  they  were  attacked  by  our  men,  who  killed 
them  in  great  numbers,  so  that  the  sides  of  tne  rocks  next  the  riv- 
er appeared  as  though  blood  had  been  poured  on  them  by  pailfuls. 
The  Indians  threw  dieir  dead  into  the  river,  and  escaped  the  best 
iraythey  could.'" 

A  moving  incident,  and  highly  illustrative  of  Indian  charac* 
ter,  is  told  in  connexion  with  an  account  of  one  of  the  skirmish- 
es in  which  Brant's  people  succeeded  in  taking  captive  a  couple 
of  young  Oneidas,  who  were  acting  with  Sullivan's  troops 
against  their  countrymen : 

"  One  of  the  Indians  thus  taken,  was  General  Sullivan's  guide, 
and  had,  moreover,  been  very  active  in  the  contest,  rendering  the 
Americans  frequent  and  important  services.  On  that  account  he 
was  a  prisoner  of  consequence.  But  there  was  another  feature  in 
the  case  not  altogether  unworthy  of  note.  This  faithful  Indian  had 
an  elder  brother  engas^ed  with  the  enemy,  who,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  had  exerted  all  his  power  to  persuade  the  younger  into 
the  British  service  also,  but  without  success.  At  the  close  of  this 
skirmish,  the  brothers  met  for  the  first  time  since  their  separation, 
when  they  had  respectively  chosen  to  travel  different  war-paths ; 
the  younger  a  prisoner  to  the  elder.     The  latter  had  no  sooner  re- 
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cognized  his  brother  after  the  md^ef  than  his  eyes  kindled  with 
that  fierce  and  peculiar  lustre  which  lights  up  the  burning  eyes  of 
a  savage  when  meditating  vengeance.  Appr^u^hing  him  haughtily, 
he  spoke  as  follows : 

**  *  Brother  !  You  have  merited  death !  The  hatchet  or  the 
war-club  shall  finish  your  career  !  When  I  begged  of  you  to  fol- 
low mo  in  the  fortunes  of  war,  you  were  deaf  to  my  cries :  you 
spumed  my  entreaties ! 

" '  Brother  !  You  have  merited  death,  and  shall  have  your 
deserts  !  When  the  rebels  raised  their  hatchets  to  fight  their  good 
master,  you  sharpened  your  knife,  you  brightened  your  rifle,  and 
led  on  our  foes  to  the  fields  of  our  fathers ! 

*' '  Brother  !  You  have  merited  death,  and  shall  die  by  our 
hands  !  When  those  rebels  had  driven  us  from  the  fields  of  our 
fathers  to  seek  out  new  hoases,  it  was  you  who  could  dare  to  step 
forth  as  their  pilot,  and  conduct  them  oven  to  the  doors  of  our  wig« 
wams,  to  butcner  our  children  and  put  us  to  death !  No  crime  can 
be  greater !  But  though  you  have  merited  death,  and  shall  die 
on  tibis  spot,  my  hands  shall  not  be  stained  with  the  blood  of  a 
brother ! —  Who  will  strike  V 

"  A  pause  of  but  a  moment  ensued.  The  bright  hatchet  of 
Little  Beard,  the  sachem  of  the  village,  flashed  in  the  air  like  the 
lightning,  and  the  young  Oneida  chief  was  dead  at  his  feet"-—  Vol. 
if.  pp.  28,  29. 

But  enough  of  these  painful  details.  We  have  perhaps  al- 
ready too  long  kept  the  reader  amidst  the  revolting  scenes  of  sa* 
vage  warfare ;  and  it  is  time,  before  concluding  this  article,  to 
view  the  character  of  Brant  in  other  phases  than  as  the  desperate 
leader  of  a  gallant  though  unfortunate  people.  The  close  of  the 
revolutionary  war  found  him  an  outlaw  from  his  native  land,  and 
though  be  repeatedly  visited  it  afterward,  yet  it  was  long  at  the 
risk  of  his  life  ;  and  even  when  mingling  in  the  assemblages  of 
the  gay  and  polite  at  Albany,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  he 
was  often  exposed  to  the  peril  of  assassination.  He  was  obliged 
to  make  his  way  through  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  by  stealth, 
or  travel  under  a  government  escort.  Nor  was  the  residence  in 
Canada,  to  which  the  Mohawk  chief  retired  with  his  tribesmen, 
free  from  molestation ;  and  throughout  the  remaining  years  of 
his  life,  he,  who  had  sacrificed  the  fertile  and  ancient  seat  of  his 
tribe,  with  all  the  time-honored  associations  of  patriotic  feel- 
ing, to  a  mistaken  but  chivalrous  sentiment  of  loyalty,  was  con- 
tinually engaged  in  a  pettifogging  correspondence  with  the  offi- 
cers of  the  crown,  to  maintain  the  privileges  that  had  been  ac- 
corded to  his  people  in  their  new  possessions.  In  the  course  of 
these  disputes,  he  made  another  visit  to  England,  and  presented 
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himself  at  court  to  assert  his  rights  in  person.  He  was  received 
with  a  great  show  of  respect — was  caressed  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  shared  the  society  of  Fox,  Burke,  and  Sheridan — 
bot  he  seems  to  have  gained  little  of  solid  moment  by  playing 
the  part  of  a  courtier,  judging  by  the  following  letter  in  relation 
to  so  small  a  matter  as  his  half-pay  as  a  British  officer  : 

captain  brant  to  sir  evan  nepean. 
"  Sib  : 
**  Since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  last,  I  have  been  think- 
ing a  great  deal  about  the  half-pay,  or  pension,  which  you  and  I 
hsTe  talked  about. 

"  I  am  really  sorry  that  I  ever  mentioned  such  a  thing  to  you. 
It  was  really  owing  to  promises  made  to  me  by  certain  persons 
sereral  times  during  the  late  war,  that  I  should  always  be  sup- 
poited  by  the  government,  at  war  or  peace.  At  that  time  I  never 
nked  any  body  to  make  me  such  a  promise.  It  was  of  their  own 
free  wilL 

*'  When  I  joined  the  English  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  it 
was  purely  on  account  of  my  forefathers'  engagements  with  the 
kbg.  I  always  looked  upon  these  engagements,  or  covenants, 
between  the  king  and  the  Indian  nations,  as  a  sacred  thing. 
Therefore  I  was  not  to  be  frighted  by  the  threats  of  the  rebels  at 
that  time.  I  assure  you  I  had  no  other  view  in  it.  And  this  was 
my  real  case  firom  the  beginning. 

''However,  after  this,  the  English  gave  me  pay  and  a  commis- 
aon  from  the  commander-in-chief,  which  I  gladly  received  as  a 
BHurk  of  attention,  though  I  never  asked  for  it ;  and  I  believe  my 
tronble  and  risks  was  of  equal  value  to  the  marks  of  attention  I 
received  :  I  am  sure  not  too  much  in  the  eyes  of  the  Indians,  or  I 
ihould  not  have  accepted  them,  as  I  should  be  sorry  to  raise  jea- 
lousies. My  meaning  for  mentioning  those  things  to  you,  is  be- 
cause I  saw  there  was  some  difficulty  on  your  part  how  to  act  on 
this  head  relative  to  half-pay  or  pension ; — and  wh3n  it  does  not 
ieem  clear,  1  should  be  sorry  to  accept  it.  Therefore  I  beg  of  you 
will  say  no  more  about  it ; — for  was  I  to  get  it  when  there  were 
doubts  about  the  propriety  of  it,  I  should  not  be  happy.  For 
which  reason  I  think  it  is  best  to  go  without  it. 

"  I  am  now.  Sir,  to  beg  you  will  return  my  best  thanks  to  gov- 
enunent  for  what  they  [have]  done  for  me,  and  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient, 

"Humble  servant, 

"Joseph  Brant. 
"  lb  Sir  Evan  Nepean,  Under  Secretary ,  at  Horned 

Returning  again  to  his  native  shores,  Brant  seems  to  have 
ptned  some  time  in  the  apparently  irreconcilable  duties  of  tranfr- 
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lating  parts  of  Scripture  into  his  native  tongue,  and  encourag- 
ing a  hostile  spirit  among  the  western  tribes,  by  binding  them 
together  in  a  grand  confederacy,  which  should  be  strong  enough 
to  set  at  naught  the  power  of  the  United  States,  and  even  make 
itself  independent  of  England.  He  still,  however,  kept  up  a 
friendly  correspondence  with  many  of  the  first  men  in  the  coun- 
try. And  particularly  with  President  Wheelock,  of  Dartmouth 
College,  under  whose  care  he  placed  his  sons  to  be  educated. 
The  following  letter,  giving  his  opinion  upon  imprisonment  foi 
debt,  and  written  about  this  season,  shows  how  lar  the  Indian 
sachem  was  in  advance  of  the  civilized  worid  upon  a  most  im- 
portant point  of  jurisprudence : 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

•'  Your  letter  came  safe  to  hand.  To  give  you  entire  satisfac- 
tion, I  must,  I  perceive,  enter  into  the  discussion  of  a  subject  on 
which  I  have  often  thought.  My  thoughts  were  my  own,  and  be- 
ing so  different  from  the  ideas  entertained  among  your  people,  I 
should  certainly  have  carried  them  with  me  to  the  grave,  had  I  nol 
received  your  obliging  favor. 

"  You  ask  me,  then,  whether  in  my  opinion  civilization  is  favor- 
able to  human  happiness  ?  In  answer  to  the  question,  it  may  be 
answered,  that  there  are  degrees  of  civilization,  from  cannibab 
to  the  most  polite  of  European  nations.  The  question  is  not, 
then,  whether  a  degree  of  refinement  is  not  conducive  to  happi- 
ness ;  but  whether  you,  or  the  natives  of  this  land,  have  obtained 
this  happy  medium.  On  this  subject  we  are  at  present,  I  pre- 
sume, of  very  different  opinions.  You  will,  however,  allow  me 
in  some  respects  to  have  the  advantage  of  you  in  foi*ming  my  sen- 
timents. I  was,  Sir,  bom  of  Indian  parents,  and  lived  while  a 
child  among  those  \\ liora  you  arc  pleased  to  call  savages ;  I  was 
afterward  sent  to  live  among  the  white  people,  and  educated  at 
one  of  your  schools ;  since  which  period  I  have  been  honored 
much  beyond  my  deserts,  by  an  acquaintance  with  a  number  of 
principal  characters  both  in  Europe  and  America.  After  all  this 
experience,  and  after  every  exertion  to  divest  myself  of  prejudice, 
I  am  obliged  to  give  my  opinion  in  favor  of  my  own  people.  I 
will  now,  as  much  as  I  am  able,  collect  together,  and  set  before 
you,  some  of  the  reasons  that  have  influenced  my  judgment  on  the 
subject  now  before  us.  In  the  govenniiciit  you  call  civilized,  the 
happiness  of  the  people  is  constantly  sacrificed  to  the  splendoi 
of  empire.  Hence  your  codes  of  criminal  and  civil  laws  have 
had  their  origin ;  hence  your  dungeons  and  prisons.  I  will  nol 
enlarge  on  an  idea  so  Kinp:ular  in  civilized  life,  and  perhaps 
disagieeable  to  you,  and  will  only  obser\e,  that  among  us  wc 
have  no  prisons ;  wo  have  no  pomj>ous  parade  of  courts ;  wc 
ha\e  no  written   laws ;    and   yet  judges   are  as  highly  revered 
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amongst  us  as  they  are  among  you,  and  their  decisions  are  as  much 
regarded. 

"  Property,  to  say  the  least,  is  as  well  guarded,  and  crimes  are 
as  impartially  puui^thed.  We  have  among  us  no  splendid  villains 
above  the  contpjl  of  oar  laws.  Daring  wickedness  is  here  never 
snSered  to  triumph  over  helpless  innocence.  The  estates  of 
widows  and  orphans  are  never  devoured  by  enterprising  sharpers. 
In  a  word,  we  have  no  robbery  under  the  color  of  law.  No  per- 
son among  us  desires  any  other  reward  for  performing  a  brave 
and  worthy  action,  but  the  consciousness  oi  having  served  his 
nation.  Our  wise  men  are  called  Fathers ;  they  truly  sustain  that 
cliaracter.  They  are  always  accessible,  I  will  not  say  to  the  mcan« 
eit  of  our  people,  for  we  have  none  mean  but  such  as  render  them* 
selves  so  by  their  vices. 

"  The  palaces  and  prisons  among  you  form  a  most  dreadful  con- 
trast.  Go  to  the  former  places,  and  you  will  see  perhaps  a  rfe- 
jfffmed  piece  of  earth  assuming  airs  that  become  none  but  the  Great 
Spirit  above.  Go  to  one  of  your  prisons ;  here  description  utterly 
fails !  Kill  them,  if  you  please ;  kill  them,  too,  by  tortures  ;  but 
let  the  tortures  last  no  longer  than  a  day.  Those  you  call  savac^es, 
relent ;  the  most  furious  of  our  tormentors  exhausts  his  rage  m  a 
few  hours,  and  dispatches  his  unhappy  victim  with  a  sudden  stroke. 
Perhaps  it  is  eligible  that  incorrigible  offenders  should  sometimes 
be  cut  off.  Let  it  be  done  in  a  way  that  is  not  degrading  to  hu- 
man nature.  Let  such  unhappy  men  have  an  opportunity,  by 
tbeir  fortitude,  of  making  an  atonement  in  some  measure  for  the 
crimes  they  have  committed  during  their  lives. 

"  But  for  what  are  many  of  your  prisoners  confined  %  —  for 
debt!  —  astonishing !•—< and  will  you  ever  again  call  the  Indian 
nations  cruel  %     Liberty,  to  a  rational  creature,  as  much  exceeds 
property,  as  the  light  of  the  sun  does  that  of  the  most  twinkling 
star.     But  you  put  them  on  a  level,  to  the  everlasting  disgrace 
of  civilization.     I  knew,  while  I  lived  amoni^  the  white  people* 
many  of  the  most  amiable  contract  debts,  and  I  dare  say  with  the 
best  intentions.     Both  parties,  at  the  time  of  the  contract,  expect 
to  find  their  advantafje.     The  debtor,  we  will  suppose,  by  a  train 
of  unavoidable  misfortunes,  fails ;  here  is  no  crime,  nor  even  a 
fault;  and  yet  your  laws  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  creditor  to  throw 
the  debtor  into  prison  and  confine  him  there  for  life :  a  punish- 
ment infinitely  worse  than  death  to  a  brave  man !     And  I  seriously 
declare,  1  had  rather  die  by  the  most  severe  tortures  ever  inflicted 
on  this  continent,  than  lantruish  in  one  of  your  prisons  for  a  single 
year.     Great  Spirit  of  the  Universe  !  —  and  do  you  call  yourselves 
cbrutians  1     Does  then  the  religion  of  Him  whom  you  call  your 
Saviour,  inspire  this  spirit,  and  lead  to  these  practices  \     Surely 
no.     It  is  recorded  of  him,  that  a  bruised  reed  he  never  broke. 
Cease,  then,  to  call  yourselves  christians,  lest  you  publish  to  the 
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world  your  hypocrisy.  Cease,  too,  to  call  other  nations  sayage, 
when  you  are  tenfold  more  the  children  of  cruelty  than  they." — 
Vol.  II.  pp.  481—483. 

Both  the  style  and  the  tone  of  thought  of  this  letter  are  suffir 
ciently  elevated ;  but  the  former  is  particularly  interesting,  as 
marking  the  improvements  Brant  had  made  in  composition, 
since  his  enlarged  intercourse  with  the  world.  This  improve- 
ment will  be  seen  by  those  who  read  his  letters  scattered  through- 
out these  volumes,  to  have  been  so  distinctly  progressive  as  to 
mark  the  genuineness  of  each,  while  they  show  the  skill  which 
the  noble  Mohawk  might  have  attained  if  he  had  not  labored 
under  the  disadvantages  of  a  \ery  imperfect  education.  We 
have  seen  original  letters  of  his  upon  business  matters,  and  have 
some  in  our  possession,  where  this  improvement  is  equally 
marked,  both  in  the  handwriting  and  the  style. 

For  the  labors  and  vicissitudes  of  the  closing  years  of  the  pro- 
tracted life  of  Thayendanegca,  as  well  as  for  many  a  romantic 
incident  that  marked  his  career  in  its  prime,  we  refer  our  readers 
to  the  work  before  us ;  which  has  been  noticed  in  this  desultory 
manner  for  the  special  purpose  of  not  superseding  the  author  in 
his  vocation,  but  of  induciug  our  readers  to  resort  to,  and  fami- 
liarize themselves  with,  a  valuable  but  much  neglected  por- 
tion of  American  history.  There  is  too,  in  these  volumes,  a 
mass  of  general  information  upon  afiairs  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  their  subject-matter,  and  therefore  often  out  of 
place,  but  equally  novel  and  curious  in  its  character.  Among 
other  things  of  political  interest,  some  new  light  is  thrown  upoa 
the  famous  controversy  of  "  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,"  which 
nearly  embroiled  the  states  of  New  York  and  Vermont  in  a  most 
disastrous  feud.  Notwithstanding  the  value  that  may  attach  to 
these  new  facts,  however,  their  introduction  would  not  add  to 
the  literary  character  of  the  work,  if  "  the  Life  of  Brant"  were 
criticised  as  a  regular  biographical  composition.  ludeed,  our 
author's  mode  of  treating  his  subject-matter  throughout  is  ram- 
bling and  discursive ;  scenes  and  characters  with  which  his  hero 
had  no  connexion,  are  continually  interwoven  with  the  main 
relation,  and  historical  events  or  local  incidents  simultaneously 
transpiring  in  different  sections  of  the  Union,  are  laboriously 
brought  together  after  a  fashion  which  may  prove  very  bene- 
ficial to  some  future  compiler  of  American  chronology,  but 
which  seems  to  us  singularly  ill  advised  in  a  work  of  the  kind. 
A  summary  of  cotemporary  events  might  indeed  have  been 
placed  to  advantage  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  in  a  separate 
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section  by  themselves ;  but,  as  they  are  now  presented,  they 
give    occasionally  a  tedious    and    cumbersome    character  to 
volumes,  virhich,  if  relieved  from  these  trite  and  foreign  details, 
would  be  found  as  entertaining  throughout  as  they  are   now 
deeply    interesting   in    portions.      Other  parts,   again,   might 
be  amplified  to  advantage.     The  materials  are   so  abundant- 
ly rich   that   the   author  could  never   have   been   accused   of 
book-making  had  he  enlarged  upon  the  thrilling  scenes  he  fre- 
quently describes,  by  adding  those  topographical  details  —  the 
minute  descriptions  of  scenery  and  battle-grounds — which  add 
so  much  to  the  life-like  reality  of  either  historical  or  fabulous 
narrative.     As  a  whole,  however,  we  have  found  the  Life  of 
Brant  not  only  what,  for  want  of  a  better  phrase,  is  called  "  a 
very  readable  book,"  but  we  are  disposed  to  regard  it  as  an 
essentially  valuable  one,  and  a  very  important  addition  to  our 
historical  libraries.     It  abounds  in  varied  and  thrilling  incident. 
It  records  many  stroni^  and  peculiar  traits  of  national  and  in- 
dividual  character ;    while  the  laborious  and  persevering  re- 
searches of  the  compiler  has  brought  together  a  mass  of  histo- 
rical documents,  personal  anecdotes,  original  letters,  and  ex- 
tracts from  manuscript  journals,  which,  but  for  his  ingenious 
labors,  had  perhaps  never  seen  the  light. 

Of  the  style  of  the  composition  our  readers  can  judge  from 
the  extracts  we  have  given.  Though  unequal,  it  is  al- 
ways respectable —  frequently  exceedingly  good.  And,  some- 
times—  as  in  the  descriptions  of  the  battle  of  Oriskany,  and 
Clinton^s  romantic  descent  of  the  Susqueiiannah  — equally 
graphic  and  spirited.  We  have  one  fault  to  find  with  our  au- 
thor's phraseology,  however,  in  which  we  deem  a  most  impor- 
tant particular.  Throughout  the  work,  we  continually  find  the 
phrases  "  the  Indian  king,"  "  royal  family,"  "  noble  descent,'* 
"Indian  princess,"  &c.  &c.  as  applied  to  the  leading  characters 
of  the  Six  Nations.  Such  epithets  have  always  been  in  use 
amonc:  the  Entclish,  when  speaking  of  our  forest  chieftains^  and 
from  the  days  of  the  Spectator  to  the  cockney  periodical  con- 
tributors of  our  time,  we  (ind  the  same  terms  adopted  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  This  is  no  excuse,  however,  for  an  American 
writer,  engaged  upon  a  grave  historical  work.  Mr.  Stone^ 
however,  has  done  more  than  merely  give  in  to  the  use  of  these 
misapplied  phrases ;  lie  seems  to  cherish  the  childish  associations 
connected  with  them  with  peculiar  fondness,  and  drags  them  in 
where%cr  lie  would  fain  give  ditrnity  to  his  subject.  Now,  the 
ktter  that  we  have  last  quoted  from  Brant's  own  hand,  is  the 
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best  evidence  as  to  what  was  the  real  basis  of  personal  distinc' 
tion  among  the  Iroquois;  and  these  volumes  give  anothei 
proof  of  the  tenure  by  which  his  power  was  held,  in  the  contro- 
versy with  Red  Jacket  and  his  party,  when  that  chieftain  sought 
to  degrade  the  old  warrior  from  his  rank  of  principal  sachem 
of  the  Six  Nations.  The  life  of  Ked  Jacket,  who,  in  his  turn, 
many  years  afterwards,  was  actually  so  degraded,  and  subse- 
quently restored  to  his  honors,  is  a  still  more  recent  proof  of  the 
absence  of  that  hereditary  inalienable  prerogative  among  the 
head  men  of  the  Iroquois,  which  constitutes  the  prince  or  noble 
of  the  old  world.  But  let  us  go  back  to  an  earlier  day,  and 
see  what  Governor  Golden  says,  though  himself  an  enthusiastic 
loyalist,  cherishing  all  the  feudal  associations  and  prejudices  of 
a  Scotsman  of  ancient  family : 

**  The  Five  Nations,  as  their  name  denotes,  consists  of  so  manj 
tribes  or  nations  joined  together  in  a  league  or  confederacy,  like 
the  United  Provinces,  and  without  any  superiority  one  over  the 
other.  •  •  •  •  Each  of  these  nations  is  again  divided  into  three 
tribes  or  families,  who  distinguish  themselves  by  three  different 
arms  or  ensigns — the  tortoise,  the  bear,  and  the  wolf;  and  the  sa- 
chems, or  old  men  of  these  tribes,  put  this  ensign  or  mark  of  their 
family  to  every  public  paper  when  tbcy  sign  it." 

Again  : 

"  Each  of  these  nations  is  an  absolute  republic  by  itself,  and  eve* 
i-y  castle  in  each  nation  makes  an  independent  republic,  and  is  go- 
verned in  all  public  affairs  by  its  own  sachems.  [The  boasted 
township  system,  for  which  Do  Tocquevillo  gives  New  England 
Ro  much  credit,  is  not  better  defined  in  its  organization  than  this.] 
The  authority  of  these  rulers  is  gained  by,  and  consists  wholly  in, 
tlie  opinion  the  rest  of  the  nation  have  of  their  wisdom  and  integ- 
rity. Their  leaders  and  captains,  in  like  manner,  obtain  their  au- 
thority by  the  general  opinion  of  their  courage  and  conduct,  and 
lose  it  by  a  failure  in  those  virtues.*' 

There  is  nothing  here  of  a  race  of  nobles,  an  hereditary  aris- 
tocracy—  nothing  that  approaches  to  the  generally  accepted 
idea  of  princely  power — nothing  that  prevents  the  title  of 
**king,"  as  applied  to  these  old  sagamores,  from  being  an  utter 
misnomer. 

Those  who  regarded  the  Iroquois  as  a  nation  of  perfect  sava- 
ges, seem  to  have  thought  that  monarchy  must  necessarily  exbt 
among  them,  in  order  that  the  will  of  a  prince  might  stand  in 
lieu  of  written  law,  to  keep  up  even  a  shadow  of  government 
among  them.  But  while  the  vaunted  constitution  of  England 
is  itself  *'  unwritten,''  how  many  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
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ber  snbjects  exist  by  prescriptioD  merely  ?  and,  like  England, 
these  red  foresters  had  '*  a  common  lawy^  as  imperative  as  hers. 
"  They  have  certain  customs,"  says  Colden,  "  which  they  ob- 
serve in  their  public  transactions  with  other  nations,  and  in  their 
private  aflairs  among  themselves,  which  it  is  scandalous  for  any 
one  among  them  not  to  observe,  and  these  always  draw  after 
them  either  public  or  private  resentment  when  they  are  broke." 

Words  are  often  things ;  and  an  historical  writer,  above  all 
others,  should  be  careful  how  he  uses  them.  In  the  insect  and 
animal  kingdoms,  we  can  often  discover  some  aualogy  to  the 
systems  of  government  most  prevalent  among  men.  The  herd 
of  stags  has  its  king,  and  the  hive  of  bees  its  queen  ;  nor,  if  we 
recollect  aright,  was  a  republic  known  in  zoology,  until  the  bea- 
ter of  America  was  introduced  to  the  European  naturalist.  But 
the  philosopher  who  investigates  the  habits  of  that  most  sagacious 
of  quadrupeds,  would  lose  weight  with  us,  if  he  introduced  the 
state  titles  of  other  systems  into  their  free  commonwealth.  The 
wise  Iroquois,  who  commended  the  example  of  the  enduring, 
wary,  and  pains-taking  beaver,  to  his  children,  in  a  hundred 
ample  parables,  is  not  beholden  to  one  who  merges  the  pecu- 
liar characteristics  of  his  race  in  an  idle  verbiage,  borrowed 
from  a  strange  people. 

These  blemishes,  however,  will  doubtless  all  disappear  in  the 
great  history  of  the  Six  Nations,  upon  which  our  author  is  now 
said  to  be  engaged,  and  for  which  the  present  most  interesting 
work  will  induce  the  public  to  look  with  eagerness.  The  bro- 
ken and  degenerate  remains  of  the  confederates  that  still  survive 
io  this  state,  are  even  now  on  their  way  to  the  far  west.  Their 
nations  are  split  up  into  fragments.  Many  have  already  passed 
beyond  the  great  lakes.  Some  have  long  since  established 
themselves  upon  the  Saskatchiwine  river,  beyond  Lake  Winni- 
peg. Others  have  more  recently  sat  down  near  the  ancient 
country  of  the  Menomonies,  and  attempted  to  resume  their  agri- 
cultural labors  upon  the  borders  of  Wisconsin.  Some  are 
amalgamated  with  the  rude  savages  of  the  upper  Mississippi, 
and  some,  enlisting  themselves  in  the  service  of  the  great  Fur 
Company  of  the  North- West,  find  a  shifting  and  precarious  home 
near  their  stations  amid  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Their  indivi- 
dual prowess  is  there  well  known  to  the  terrible  Black  Feet,  and 
their  blood  may  hereafter  assert  itself  in  the  mixed  race  of  the 
Bois  Brules,  so  rapidly  growing  formidable  among  those  wilds. 
Of  their  military  might  as  a  nation,  scarcely  a  trace  remains. 
The  last  glimmering  of  their  ancient  warlike  spirit,  of  which  we 
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heard,  was  at  the  out-breaking  of  the  Texian  war,  when  a  young 
chief,  an  educated  man,  and  bred  to  the  bar,  oflered  to  lead 
three  hundred  Seneca  rifles  to  the  support  of  that  cause ;  in 
which,  however,  he  was  ultimately  dissuaded  from  embarking 
with  his  people.  With  this  tribe,  to  whose  mellifluous  dialect 
the  western  part  of  our  state  is  indebted  for  the  beautiful  names 
of  its  lakes  and  rivers  —  the  glory  of  "  The  United  People,"*  lin- 
gered longest.  But  the  last  few  years  have  witnessed  the  de- 
cease of  their  only  remaining  warrior  and  orator — the  veteran 
CoRNPLANT,  and  the  eloquent  Red  Jacket,  both  of  whom 
descended  to  the  tomb  stricken  in  years ;  yet  amid  all  the  changes 
of  scene  and  circumstance  around  them,  cherishing  the  peculiar 
institutions  of  their  people  till  the  last.  «*  Their  ancient  men, 
who  have  beheld  the  former  glory  and  prosperity  of  their  coun- 
try, and  who  have  heard  from  the  mouths  of  their  ancestors,  the 
heroic  achievements  of  their  countrymen,  weep  like  infants  when 
they  speak  of  the  fallen  condition  of  the  nation.  They  how- 
ever derive  some  consolation  from  a  prophecy  of  ancient  origin 
and  universal  currency  among  them  —  that  the  man  of  America 
will,  at  some  future  time,  regain  his  ascendancy,  and  expel  the 
man  of  Europe  from  this  western  hemisphere."t 

*  Aganuschion  is  tbun  rendered  by  Golden.  Charlevoix,  who  writes  the  word 
Atjronmmsion'u  derives  the  term  "  frnni  ti.eir  superior  pkili  and  ta^te  in  archilec- 
lure."  'J'he  importance  they  attached  to  their  ccmfederated  government,  wai 
emphiUiciilly  set  forth  at  a  treaty  held  in  Pennsylvania  in  1744,  where  the  h'adine 
orator  of  the  Five  Nations  addreisjtpd  the  deputies  from  the  different  Fnglisn 
colonies  in  these  terms: — **  We  heartily  recommend  union  and  a  good  agree- 
ment between  yon,  our  brethren.  Never  disagree,  but  preserve  a  strict  friend- 
nhip  for  one  another;  and  thereby  yon,  as  wrll  as  wc,  will  become  the  stronger. 
Our  wise  forefathers  established  amity  and  friendship  among  the  Five  Nations. 
This  has  made  us  formidable,  and  has  given  us  great  weight  and  authority  with 
the  neighboring  nations.  We  are  a  powerful  c(»nfederacy ;  and  by  your  observ- 
ing the  same  means  which  our  wise  forefathers  pursued,  you  will  acquire  fresh 
strength  and  power.  Therefore  whatever  befalls  you,  never  fall  cat  with  one 
another."  —  Col'ien's  History  of  the  Five  Natioiia, 

t  Dewitt  Clinton. 
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Art.  IX.-CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

1. — A  popular  Treatise  an  Medical  Philosophy  ;  or  an  exposition  of 
Quackery  and  Imposture    in  Medicine.      By  Caleb  Ticknoic, 
M.  D.     New  York  :    Gould  cind  Newman.      1838.     12fno.  pp. 
273. 

This  is  the  era  of  quackery — it  flourishes  like  the  green  bay 
tree.  It  is  not  medical  quacks  alone,  that  thrive  and  fatten  :  we 
ha?e  quacks  in  morals,  politics,  religion,  and  literature,  temperance 
quacks,  abolition  quacks,  education  quacks,  quacks  innumerable. 
When  the  schoolmaster  has  been  so  loner  abroad,  and  when  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  is  the  characteristic  of  the  age,  it  is  passing  strange 
that  BO  many  people  should  suffer  themselves  to  be  humbugged. 
Thousands  are  daily  quacked  out  of  comfort,  out  of  temper,  out  of 
health,  out  of  money,  out  of  their  senses, — and  lastly,  into  their 
graves.  A  more  fertile  theme  does  not  at  present  occur  to  our 
mind,  than  that  which  exposes  quackery,  no  matter  in  what  form  ; 
and  we  have  long  wished  that  some  able  writer  would  devote  hit 
talent  to  expose  a  system  founded  in  fraud,  and  carried  on  to  an 
alarming  extent  by  the  unhallowed  spirit  of  gain.  To  the  author 
of  the  work  before  us  our  thanks  are  due,  for  the  able  and  fearless 
manner  in  which  he  has  handled  quacks  in  medicine,  whether  in 
or  out  of  the  profession — he  has  struck  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and 
treated  them  like  a  philosopher :  withal,  there  is  neither  personali- 
ty nor  vindictiveness  in  a  single  line  he  has  written ;  his  sole  aim 
seems  to  have  been  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
tt  well  as  to  advance  the  honor  and  dignity  of  a  profession,  of 
which  he  proves  himself  to  be  a  most  worthy  member. 

Chapter  fifteenth  is  intended  for  his  professional  brethren,  the 
rest  of  the  volume  for  the  public  generally.  The  excellent  arrange- 
ment of  his  plan,  and  the  ability  with  which  he  has  conducted  it, 
will  do,  we  should  think,  much  good  ;  no  one  can  rise  from  the 
perusal  of  the  work 'without  improvement.  It  will  not  enable  him 
to  be  his  own  physician,  but  it  will  make  him  shun  quack  medi- 
cines, and  abhor  those  who  vend  them.  It  requires  both  taste  and 
judgment  for  a  medical  man  to  avoid  technical  obscurities,  and 
Write  in  a  style  adapted  to  general  comprehension ;  this  our  author 
has  done,  and  having  done  it,  deserves  due  praise. 

The  author  begins  with  a  very  cursory  history  of  the  origin  of 
medicine ;  then  gives  a  general  view  of  the  human  body  and  its  di- 
Tisions— of  the  anatomy  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  the  diseases  to 
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which  they  are  liable.  To  this  follows  some  account  of  the  curious 
quack  medicines,  bepuffcd  in  advertisements,  end  befrDiitd  in 
certificates,  as  sovereign  specifics  for  the  cure  of  these  multifuiious 
diseases.  We  see  at  a  glance  the  villany  of  the  quacks  who  vend 
them ;  we  see  the  absolute  impossibility  of  any  one  medicine,  or 
combination  of  medicines,  being  a  certain  cure  in  any  one  dis- 
ea.se,  much  less  that  any  one  medicine  is  a  panacea — an  infallible 
remedy  in  every  complaint. 

We  wish  we  had  room  to  quote  (pp.  50 — 53)  the  edifying  history 
of  the  rise  and  fortunes  of  a  famous  quack  cathartic  pill,  invented  by 
two  rogues,  to  impose  upon  the  public,  and  fill  their  own  pockets; 
the  tricks  used  to  get  certificates  of  wonderful  cures — the  system 
of  puffings  &c.,  whereby  the  inventors  made  a  great  fortune,  and 
laughed  in  their  sleeves  at  their  dupes.  We  must  refer  all  pill- 
BwiUlowers  to  the  book  itself  for  this  lauehable  account.  Doctor 
Ticknor  adds,  in  concluding  it:  "If  the  history  of  the  quack  mcs 
dicincs,  so  much  in  vogue  at  the  present  day,  could  be  accurately 
ascertained,  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  tale  similar  to  the  above 
could  be  told  of  nearly  all." 

We  have  no  doubt  of  it — at  least  we  have  no  doubt,  that  nine 
tenths  of  such  medicines  are  impostures,  and  believed  to  be  such 
on  the  part  of  the  inventors. 

The  author  tells  another  truth,  which  we  recommend  to  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  those  concerned;  it  only  illustrates  a  position 
that  we  have  long  been  inclined  to  hold — that  there  is  no  presum- 
ing too  much  on  human  ** guUihility  :** 

"  [t  in  an  indispiituble  fiict  thnt  in  this  city,  nnd  the  MimA  in  prohnbly  tnie  of 
other  ritieti  in  tlie  United  ^'tntefl,  a  jrrent  niiijority.  if  not  fuur  fifihn  of  the  miarkm 
are  of  foreign  origin  ;  writing  after  their  nauie.  graduated  iit  Fdmbiirgh.  *  hiT* 
iiig  studied  Hi  Ghi>*eow/  *  recently  from  Pnrin/  'licentiate  of  the  Ro\id  Cnilrgrat 
lyondon  •  *  of  the  University  of  Halle  ;'  hiit  many,  we  liclieve  might  with  nioit 
propriety  ()e  duhhed  renegade!*  from  Botany  Buy,  or  gnidnate*  of  ( Md  Bailev. 
....  it  is  didicnltto  di^cide  which  atfordit  the  nio^t  6t  flnhjecti*  for  onr  n^toini«h« 
inent.  the  nnithnhing  iuipndnnre  of  the  empiric  or  the  downright  stupidity.  «ir 
as  it  is  sometimes  called.  ^//(/iV/i/i///,  of  those  who  inke  his  iiostrnms.  Peopiewbc 
claim  to  have  common  sen^e.  and  who  manifest  it  on  most  other  o  casioiis  nier 
who  arc  educated  and  enlightened  und  who  feel  iis  Uiongh  they  occupy  nosinal 
apace  in  society,  and  wield  no  little  influence  over  their  fellow  nie  i.  are  quite  ai 

rone  to  Adlow  in  the  wake  of  some  notorious  quack,  and  to  sing  hosuunus  t< 

is  name,  as  those  of  less  pretensions." —  p.  53. 


E 


The  author  speaks  of  cathailics,  as  one  of  the  articles  vend 
ed  by  quacks  for  the  cure  of  all  manner  of  diseases.  We,  wh< 
see  the  papers  teeniinc:  with  advertisements,  and  the  walls  be]>las 
tered  with  haiidbill.s,  should  deem  such  to  be  the  most  lar<rely  sold 
We  wi.sh  every  body  exposed  to  he.  taken  in,  could  read  what  th< 
author  says  of  tlie  cfiects  of  their  indiscriminate  use.    (pp.  50—60. 

There  is  one  truth,  we  are  cflad  to  see  put  in  such  a  clear  ligb 
as  it  is  in  this  book.     It  may  do  some  good  to  the  dupes  of  Grahan 
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and  the  bran  bread  system.  It  is  this :  that  the  appetite  of  a  healthy 
mm,  in  nine  times  in  ten,  is  his  best  guide  as  to  what  is  good  for 
him — if  his  taste  and  smell  approve  of  the  viands  before  him,  there 
ii  li:tle  danger  of  being  injured  by  moderate  indulgence.  By  the 
way,  of  bran  dread;  the  author  gives  an  affecting  account  of  the 
wretched  effects  of  an  apparently  infatuated  adlierencc  to  this  arti- 
cle, upon  the  late  lamented  Professor  Averill.  "  Died  of  Graham^* 
it  seems,  might  be  written  over  his  grave. 

We  also  learn,  that  one  free  from  disease  need  not  swallow  pills 
to  avoid  disease — the  stomach  is  never  idle;  if  not  doing  good  it 
is  doing  harm,  and  if  loaded  with  disagreeable  and  unnatural  po- 
tions, it  may  create  that,  which,  by  their  use,  it  was  intended  to 
avoid. 

Chapter  fifteenth,  we  have  no  remarks  to  make  upon —  we  leave 
thai  for  the  medical  faculty  to  settle  among  themselves ;  but  as  a 
"looker  on  in  Venice,"  we  should  say  it  ought  to  do  good. 

The  last  chapter,  "  of  the  influence  of  the  clergy  in  causing  and 
perpetuating  empiricism" — we  recommend  it  to  the  perusal  of 
those  for  whom  it  is  intended — the  author  treats  them  with  great 
respect.     May  he  who,  reading  it,  condemns  himself,  amend. 

Wc  must  now  close  this  hasty  notice,  with  a  fervent  wish,  that 
"  Ttcknor  on  the  Philosophy  of  Medicine^*  may  be  generally  read — 
it  cannot  fail  to  do  good.  A  word  or  two  to  the  author  in  closing  : 
some  portions  of  his  work  seem  to  have  been  written  in  haste,  and 
more  attenU(m  is  evidently  paid  to  matter,  than  manner.  A  care- 
ful revision  will  show  him  the  necessity,  if  it  should  come  to  a  se- 
cond edition,  of  some  corrections  in  the  text. 

One  thing  more.  The  author  should  add  another  chapter  to 
his  book.  It  should  be :  on  the  agerwy  of  the  newspaper  jtress 
in  promottpg  the  inffueme,  of  Quark  fry,  AVe  believe  it  to  be 
imn)r.il.  O-ir  newcipap^rs  —  even  those  whose  conductors 
Would  shrink  from  giving  the  slightest  direct  countenance  to  any 
thing  so  injurious  and  immoral — are  full,  every  day,  of  advertise- 
ments and  puffs  of  quack  medicines  and  quack  practitioners,  many 
of  them  of  the  most  indecent  kind.  We  have  not  room  to  take  up 
this  subject  now:  it  deserves  a  full  exposition.  There  are  many 
things,  no  doubt,  that  can  be  said  and  urged  on  the  other  side  ;  con- 
cerning which  all  that  wc  can  do  now  is  to  lay  down,  fearless  of 
being  overthrown,  the  broad  assertion,  that  nothing  can , he  said 
^hick  will  morally  just  fy  the  agcficy  of  the  2}ress  in  this  matter. 
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2. — T'le  River  and  the  Desart;  or  Recollections  of  the  RhoTie  and  the 
Ci'uirtreuse,  ByMiss  Pardoe.  Philadelphia:  £.  L.  Carey  and 
A.  Hart.     1838.     2  vob.  12mo. 

The  utter  worthlessness  of  these  volumes  is  their  only  claim  to 
notice — a  public  journal  is  bound  to  caution  the  community  not  to 
waste  money  on  such  blotted  paper.  It  is  the  third  attempt  of  this 
lady  to  palm  off  her  nonsense  and  inanity  by  an  imposing  title ;  and 
in  every  instance,  the  silly  affectation  of  it  should  have  excited  a 
suspicion  that  it  was  used  only  as  a  lure  for  the  simple  ones. 
Traits  and  Traditions  of  Portugal — The  City  of  the  Sultan — The 
River  and  the  Desart — there  is  no  difficulty  in  divining  for  what 
shelves  and  for  what  hands,  books  with  such  titles  arc  intended. 
In  her  former  works  there  was  some  little  merit — here  and  there 
a  page  of  pleasant  reading ;  in  the  one  now  noticed,  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing ;  and  yet  no  where  out  of  Italy  is  there  a  more  de- 
lightful region  to  ramble  in,  or  one  yielding  more  to  fill  the  travel- 
ler's eye  and  mind,  than  that  which  it  professes  to  describe.  The 
Rhone  has  its  story  and  song,  its  contrasts  of  grandeur  and  beauty, 
its  sunny-side  hills  and  smiling  valleys,  its  rich  vineyards  and  its 
crumbling  ruins,  scarcely  inferior  to  the  Rhine — the  wild  scenery 
of  Dauphiny — the  lofty  heights  of  the  maritime  Alps,  with  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean  rolling  at  their  base — Avignon  with 
its  pontifical  recx>llections — Vaucluse,  that  still  echoes,  as  Dupaty 
says,  with  the  names  of  Petrarch  and  Laura — the  minstrelsy  of 
Provence — Nismes,  and  Aries,  and  Aix,  with  their  monuments  of 
former  glory : — all  these,  we  should  think,  might  have  furnished  the 
author  with  sufficient  of  interesting  matter  for  her  volumes,  and 
spared  us  the  dull  and  wearisome  details  about  Marseilles,  which 
now  occupy  so  lari^o  a  pari  uf  them  —  and  ^larscilloa,  every  one 
know3,  has  little  to  graiiiy  the  curiosity  of  the  scholar  or  the  lover 
of  nature. 

We  cannot  discover  any  thing  to  commend  in  Miss  Pardee's 
books  ;  she  has  no  talent  for  description,  no  originality  of  thought, 
and  no  beauty  of  language ;  if  they  do  not  deserve  to  be  classed 
am  )n:5  the  miserable  trash  which  the  press  is  now  pouring  out  to 
enfeeble  and  corrupt  the  mind,  they  are  but  one  degree  removed 
from  it.  Her  taste  is  surely  not  the  most  delicate ;  there  is  internal 
evidence  enough  that  she  is  not  over  scrupulous  with  respect  either 
to  language  or  topics ;  and  a  fair  inference  may  be  made,  from  a 
passage  in  the  letter  giving  an  account  of  her  arrival  in  Paris,  that 
she  has  not  been  particularly  choice  in  her  own  reading,  and  that 
her  writings  are  not  likely  to  be  the  most  profitable  to  young  read- 
ers of  her  own  sex.     The  passage  referred  to  is  as  follows  : 

"  I  left  r.riulaiid  with  the  hope  th.il  I  nhoiild  effect  nn  ucqiiuintunre  with  M. 
Hii^o.  You  know  how  anxious  I  was  to  see  and  converoe  with  hini.  how  ardently 
1  adniiro  the  originality  utuI  power  of  histgenins,  and  how  uiuch  I  worship  taleol. 

However  much  she  may  worship  talent,  there  is  no  danger  of 
her  becoming  an  object  of  idolatry  on  the  same  account. 
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2,»^  nUiorical  Causes  and  Effects,  from  the  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  to  the  BjeformaXum.  By  William  Sulliyan.  Boston : 
1838.     12mo.  pp.  606. 

The  public  are  indebted  to  the  author  of  this  volume  for  several 
excellent  works  upon  subjects  of  the  highest  interest,  particularly 
adapted  to  early  instruction.     The  publication  of  his  Political  and 
Moral  and  Historical  Class  Books,  forms  an  important  era  in  the 
history  of  education  in  our  country — they  are  of  themselves  far 
more  sufficient  to  instruct  our  youth  in  several  of  the  most  import- 
ant classes  of  their  duties,  than  all  the  means  before  within  their 
reach.     In  fact,  Mr.  Sullivan  is  fairly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  hav- 
mg  first  introduced  the  study  of  the  nature  and  principles  of  our 
government  into  the  schools ;  his  political  class  book  was  exactly 
the  thing  needed  for  the  purpose,  and  we  rejoice  that  he  has  the 
satis&ction  of  knowing  the  great  instrumentality  he  has  had  in 
calling  attention  to  this  very  important  subject.     No  commenda- 
tion too  high  can  be  bestowed  upon  a  gentleman  of  his  elevated 
rank  and  professional  eminence,  for  laboring  so  earnestly  and  per- 
severingly  to  increase  the  means  of  imparting  valuable  knowledge 
to  the  young,  and  we  know  not  to  what  higher  purpose  leisure, 
experience,  learning,  and  talent  can  be  applied — it  seems  to  be 
coming  back  again  to  the  days  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  of  Cicero 
and  Q,uintilian,  when  we  find  such  men  as  Mr.  Sullivan,  Justice 
Story,  President  Duer,  and  some  others  in  our  own  country.  Lord 
Brougham,  Guizot,  and  Cousin,  in  Europe,  employing  their  time 
in  whole  or  in  part  on  books  of  instruction  for  young  men.     With 
such  ends,  education  must  triumph,  and  its  triumph  is  the  certain 
improvement  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Sullivan  possesses  manv  qualities  in  addition  to  those  of  a 
finished  and  elegant  writer,  and  of  a  man  of  learning,  which  emi- 
nently qualify  him  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken;  he  has  been  a 
careful  and  discreet  looker  on  during  the  greater  part  of  our  exist- 
ence as  a  nation ;  he  has  held  many  important  political  trusts ;  he 
has  been  intimate  with  the  wisest  and  best  men  the  country  has 
produced;  his  views  of  our  government  are  the  result  of  practical 
observation,  and  he  does  not  believe  that  a  nation  can  be  wise  and 
▼irtuous,  unless  there  is  knowledge  'and  integrity  in  the  individuals 
which  compose  it.  With  such  an  expounder  of  our  constitution 
and  government  it  is  safe  to  trust  the  principles  of  our  young  men. 

His  last  work  deserves  a  fuller  notice  than  we  have  now  room 
for.  It  is  the  best  digest  of  history,  from  the  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  West  to  the  Reformation,  extant  in  our  language. 
It  is  written  in  the  same  simple  and  beautiful  style  which  has 
marked  all  his  works  ;  its  arrangement  is  clear  and  convenient ;  it 
txhibits  throughout  accurate  research  and  faithful  report  of  facts, 
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an  impartial  and  philosophical  mind ;  and  as  a  narrative  of  events 
it  is  as  minute  as  is  possible  for  a  compendium  so  condensed.  We 
know  no  book  so  well  suited  for  elementary  instruction  in  modem 
history,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  introduced  into  all  our  seminaries  in 
which  that  study  is  pursued. 


4.-^  Atlantic  Steam  Shipi^same  Ideas  and  Statements^  the  resnlt 
of  considerable  reflection  on  the  subject  of  navigating  the  Atlantie 
Ocean  with  Steam  Ships  of  large  tonnage:  (made  known  in  1830, 
and  published  in  one'tf  the  city  journals  in  1832.)  By  Ithul 
Town.  Also,  tJie  arrival^  description,  and  departure  of  the  two 
first  British  Steam  Ships,  Sinus, and  Great  Western:  thmsjulfi^ 
Ung,  in  a  great  measure,  the  above  ideas  and  suggestions.  To 
which  is  added,  a  variety  of  statistical  and  other  information. 
New  York :  Wiley  and  Putnam.     1838.     12mo.  pp.  76. 

This  work  came  to  our  hands  after  the  article  on  steam  naviga- 
tion, in  the  present  number,  was  in  type.  We  have  now  to  men- 
tion it  as  perhaps  the  most  complete  specimen  of  book-making  with 
the  scissors,  which  has  issued  from  the  press  of  the  United  States. 
The  publishers  are  under  very  great  obligations  to  Mr.  Town,  for 
the  use  of  his  name,  and  we  hope,  have  paid  him  well  for  it.  We 
fear,  however,  from  appearances,  that  they  have  not  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  apply  to  that  gentleman  for  permission  to  use,  what  he 
had,  by  publication  in  a  journal,  made  common  property.  In  this 
case,  he  may  congratulate  himself  in  being  able  to  disavow  being 
conscious  of  aiding  in  this  catch-penny  concern. 

We  have  to  mention  that  the  portion  of  the  pamphlet  in  question 
which  is  written  by  Mr.  To\vn,  is  able  and  well  drawn  up.  It  is 
not,  however,  of  such  a  powerful  character,  as  to  be  likely  to  create 
a  strong  sensation,  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  it  passed  at  the  time 
of  its  first  publication,  without  producing  any  effect.  It  is  now  ra- 
ther too  late  to  bring  it  fonvard  again  ;  for  the  experiment  he  pro- 
poses has  already  been  accomplished  by  parties  other  than  those 
to  whom  it  is  addressed.  The  rest  of  the  pages  are  filled  up  with 
extracts  from  the  newspapers,  giving  an  account  of  matters  and 
things  pertaining  to  the  arrival  of  the  two  steam  ships,  the  toasts 
which  were  drank,  and  the  cheers  which  were  uttered  on  that  joyous 
occasion ;  and  the  paper  of  Mr.  Town  serves  in  relation  to  them,  the 
office  which  poems  were  once  said  to  be  written  for,  namely,  to 
furnish  an  excuse  for  printing  a  deal  of  irrelevant  prose. 

The  articles  which  are  thus  appended  to  the  paper  of  Mr.  Town, 
and  for  which  his  name  is  made  the  voucher,  are  ephemeral  in  their 
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nature,  and  would  haye  escaped  criticism,  had  they  not  been  thus 
embodied  in  a  publication  of  some  pretension.     Even  in  this  shape 
we  might  let  them  pass,  and  shall  do  so  with  the  exception  of  an 
error  which  is  too  ludicrous  to  escape,  even  in  the  prose  of  a  dread- 
iul-accident  maker.     We  perceive,  in  the  article  which  refers  to 
*'  The  British  and  American  Steam  Navigation  Company  of  Lon- 
don,'' that  one  of  the  efficient  members  of  that  association  is  com- 
memorated as  ''associated  with  the  noble  Lander,  of  African  explo- 
ration memory,  having  been  connected  with  him  in  the  grand 
exploit  of  discovering  Uie  source  of  the  Nile."     Now  we  are  sadly 
mistaken  if  Lander  ever  saw  the  Nile,  and  his  African  exploration 
memory,  to  use  the  very  classical  phraseology  of  the  newspaper 
article,  is  due  to  his  having  discovered  the  moiuh  of  the  Niger,  in- 
stead of  the  source  of  the  Nile.     This  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the 
discrimination  with  which  the  matter  which  makes  up  this  little 
volume  has  been  selected. 

What  Davenport's  electrical  discoveries  have  to  do  with  steain 
uvigation  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine ;  the  pages  which  might 
otlierwise  have  remained  blank  in  the  form,  are  eked  out  with  a 
kifltory  of  these  researches,  d  jfropat  des  bottes. 


^j^Travel^  in  Europe;  namely,  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland^ 
France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands.  By 
Wilbur  Fisk,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  Wesleyan  University  at 
Middletown,  ConnecticuL  Fourth  Edition.  New  York :  Har- 
per and  Brothers.    1838.    pp.  688. 

Thb  "getting  up" — as  it  is  called — of  this  work,  has  evidently 
been  a  l^K>r  of  love  with  the  Harpers ;  they  have  bestowed  so 
much  more  expense  in  making  a  handsome  volume  than  they  com* 
iQonly  bestow  upon  publications  of  this  class.  The  reason  is  ob- 
vious, and  it  is  certainly  a  very  amiable  one.  We  have  some  ques- 
tion in  our  minds,  however,  touching  the  words  "  Fourth  Edition,' 
borne  upon  the  title  page  of  our  copy; — the  number  of  days  that 
bave  elapsed  since  the  first  publication  of  the  work  seeming  to  us 
incredibly  small  for  the  scde  of  three  bona  fide  editions. 

Bat  this  is  not  our  affair.  What  we  have  to  remark  is,  that  this 
Tohime  purports  to  be  the  record  of  observations  and  reflections  of 
the  author,  made  "  during  a  tour  of  about  sixteen  thousand  miles, 
performed  in  the  course  of  fifteen  months,  through  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  different  sovereignties,  whose  inhabitants  speak  a  great 
nriety  of  different  languages  and  dialects,  and  of  whose  laws  and 
enstoms'*  he  wis  "in  many  instances  ignorant." 
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Most  persons  would  be  apt  to  imagine  that  a  traveller  flying 
through  foreign  countries  at  this  rate,  and  under  such  circumstances, 
would  see  very  little  worth  recording,  and  would  make  very  few 
reflections  worth  any  body's  attention ;  at  all  events,  that  he  could 
not  possibly  fill  so  large  a  volume  with  any  thing  worth  reading — 
his  observations  must  necessarily  be  so  hasty  and  imperfect,  and 
hisjudgments  and  conclusions  so  superficial  and  unsoimd. 

For  ourselves,  however,  we  were  persuaded  before  looking  into 
the  book,  that  if  any  body  in  such  circumstances  could  see  and  re- 
cord any  thing  to  the  purpose,  it  was  Dr.  Fisk.  For  in  our  opinion 
there  are  few  men  who  more  habitually  go  about  vnth  their  eyes 
open,  and  who  better  know  how  to  use  them ;  and  few  men  who 
have  more  of  a  certain  excellent  quality  of  judgment — a  combina- 
tion of  plain  good  sense  and  shrewdness. 

Then  again,  particular  circumstances  have  led  him  to  pay  special 
attention  to  several  matters  not  commonly  regarded  by  die  bulk  of 
tourists.  As  the  head  of  a  college,  he  has  looked  at  the  systems  of 
education,  the  state  of  the  imiversities  in  France,  Prussia,  and 
other  places — As  a  methodist  clergyman,  he  has  given  particular 
regard  to  the  religious  condition  of  the  countries  he  has  visited,  and 
especially  to  the  state  of  his  own  communion  in  England,  and  to 
the  questions  between  the  Dissenters  and  the  Established  Church. 
On  this  subject,  as  well  as  some  others,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  our 
author  is  under  the  influence  of  some  very  natural  prejudices.  If 
we  had  space,  and  thought  it  worth  the  while,  we  might  show  the 
incorrectness  of  some  of  his  statements  and  opinions. 

We  content  ourselves,  however,  with  recommending  the  work, 
on  the  whole,  as  containing  considerable  valuable  information  on 
several  subjects  of  interest,  and  as  expressing  the  views  of  a  very 
sensible  and  excellent  man — not  a  very  high  authority  on  questions 
of  Art,  but  with  an  eye  to  see,  and  a  plain,  vigorous  mind,  to  appre- 
hend as  much  of  the  important  objects  that  present  themselves  in 
such  a  tour,  as  almost  any  man.  The  tone  and  spirit  of  the  work, 
we  need  not  say,  is  pure  and  good. 


6. — Collections  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  volume  4.  — 
An  Historical  Discourse  on  the  Civil  and  Religicus  Affairs  of  the 
Colony  of  Rhode  Island,  By  John  Callender,  M.  A.  With  a 
Memoir  of  the  Author  ;  Biographical  Notices  ;  Annotations,  i^. 
By  Romeo  Elton,  M.  A.  &c.  Providence :  Knowles,  Vose, 
and  Company.     1838.     8vo.  pp.  270. 

The  materials  for  a  complete  and  satisfactory  history  of  our 
country  are  scarcely  accessible  to  the  American  student.     They 
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•re,  to  a  conaiderable  extent,  contained  in  cumbrous  piles  of  do« 
cuments  that  lumber  the  record  offices  of  the  different  states,  or  of 
the  parent  country,  and  in  publications  of  an  early  date,  known  on- 
ly to  the  painful  inquirer,  and  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  any  quarter. 
Serious,  and  almost  insurmountable  obstacles,  are  thus  interposed 
to  the  faithful  prosecution  of  historical  research,  without  the  pos- 
session  of  pecuniary  means   much   more  ample   than  students 
in  general  are  able  to  command.     The  only  practicable  remedy  for 
tUs  state  of  thinffs,  seems  to  be  looked  for  in  combined  efforts  for 
the  collection  and  preservation  of  such  materials  as  exist  in  an  ac- 
cessible form,  by  those  who  either  themselves  take  an  interest  in 
mch  inquiries,  or  are  disposed  for  the  public  benefit  to  facilitate 
the  labors  of  others.     It  is  with  this  object  in  view,  that  Historical 
Societies  are  established  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  promise 
to  be  eminently  useful  to  the  future  historian. 

Among  these  associations,  that  of  Rhode  Inland  is  honorably 
distingruislied,  for  the  zeal  and  success  with  which  its  members 
have  prosecuted  their  researches.  The  volume  before  us  furnish- 
es m&h  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  their  labors,  in  contributing  to  the 
general  fund  of  historical  knowledge ;  combining,  as  it  does,  much 
original  matter,  with  a  republication  of  old  and  scarce  documents, 
illufltrative  of  the  early  condition  of  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island 
sod  Providence  Plantations.  It  consists  mainly  of  Callender's 
Hifltorica]  Discourse,  comprising  the  events  of  the  first  centennial 
period,  which  was  originally  delivered  in  the  year  1738,  at  New- 
poit,  and  printed  the  following  year  at  Boston.  This  discourse  is 
well  known  as  containing  the  only  connected  account  of  the  early 
history  of  Rhode  Island,  extant ;  and  for  this  reason  it  has  been 
in  great  demand  among  collectors  of  books  relating  to  America.  It 
his  never  before  been  republished,  and  copies  had  in  consequence 
become  extremely  rare.  ^ 

The  labor  of  preparing  this  edition  for  the  press,  has  been  perform- 
ed by  Professor  Elton,  of  Brown  University,  one  of  the  publishing 
committee  of  the  society,  who  has  enriched  it  with  much  additional 
matter,  of  an  interesting  and  important  character,  comprisng  me- 
DKrirs  of  distinguished  persons,  original  documents,  and  copious 
^notations.  The  whole  work  forma  a  valuable  accession  to  the 
historical  literature  of  the  country,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with 
pleasure,  by  all  for  whom  subjects  of  this  nature  possess  attractions, 
h  only  remains  that  some  competent  hand  should  take  up  the  thread 
of  narration  where  it  was  Icfl  by  Callender,  and  continue  it 
te)ugh  the  succeeding  century,  to  present  a  satisfactory  and  com- 
plete view  of  the  annals  of  Rhode  Island.  The  period  comprising 
Ae  war  of  the  revolution  would  necessarily  form  the  most  important 
portion  of  such  a  work ;  and  as  that  colony  not  only  took  an  active  and 
"ighly  creditable  part  in  the  contest,  but  also  was  the  theatre  of 
lA^y  brilliant  exploits  and  stirring  operations  when  animated  by 
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the  presence  of  the  hostile  forces,  the  story  would  be  one  of  peculiar 
and  almost  fascinating  interest. 

Among  the  original  settlers  of  Rhode  Island  was  an  episcopal 
clergyman,  the  Reverend  William  Blackstone,  who  was  living  on 
the  peninsula  now  occupied  as  the  site  of  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
on  the  arrival  of  John  Winthrop  and  his  fellow  colonists  in  1630 ; 
but  finding,  as  he  said,  the  "  Lords  brethren"  of  the  puritan  colony 
no  better  than  the  "  Lords  bishops"  of  the  mother  country,  he  re- 
moved to  Rhode  Island  about  the  time  Roger  Williams  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  colony. 

The  biographical  notices  of  Roger  Williams  and  Bishop  Berke- 
ley are  well  written  and  important.  It  appears  that  the  latter  com- 
posed his  celebrated  work, "  Alciphron,  or  Ae  Minute  Philosopher," 
while  residing  at  Newport,  about  the  year  1730 ;  and  the  precise 
spot  is  still  pointed  out,  which  was  the  favorite  retreat  of  that  learn- 
ed and  ingenious  writer.  The  plac«  was  about  half  a  mile  southerly 
from  Whitehall,  where,  "in  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  Hanging 
Rocks,  (so  called,)  he  found  a  natural  alcove,  roofed,  and  open  to 
the  south,  commanding  at  once  a  beautiful  view  of  the  ocean  and 
the  circumjacent  islands."  Here,  too,  he  composed  those  elegant 
lines,  of  which  the  concluding  stanza  is  often  quoted : 

**  Westward  the  conne  of  empire  takei  its  way ; 
The  fomr  first  acu  already  past, 
A  Afth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day ; 
Tihk's  noblest  OFFsrniHo  is  tbk  last.*' 


7. — Cersar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War,  and  the  first  hook  of 
the  Greek  Paraphrase  ;  with  English  Notes,  Critical  and  Expla- 
natory,  pl^ns  of  Battles,  Sieges,  ifc.,  and  Historical,  Geographi- 
cal, and  Archaeological  Indexes,  By  Charles  Anthon,  LL.  D., 
Jay  Professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages  in  Columbia 
College,  New  York,  and  Rector  of  the  Grammar  School.  New 
York :     Harper  and  Brothers.     1838.     12mo.  pp.  493. 

To  the  young  student,  with  this  edition  of  Caesar  in  his  hands, 
the  Gallic  Wars  are  quite  another  story  from  what  they  were  in 
our  schoolboy  days.  To  interpret  Caesar's  battles,  was  then  a  task 
second  only  to  fighting  them  ;  and  it  would  certainly  have  been,  for 
most  l>oys,  a  lighter  feat  to  swim  "  the  arrowy  Rhone,"  than  to  make 
their  way  unaided  across  Caesar's  famous  bridge.  Such  then  was  Caesar 
andmost  of  the  school  classics — "sealed  books;"  not  indeed  in  the 
literal  sense,  for  they  were  well-thumlffcd,  but  books  unintelligible, 
opened  without  being  read,  or  read  without  being  miderstood,  or 
understood  at  length  only  at  the  expense  of  a  thousand  minutes 
needlessly  wasted,  and  a  thousand  trials  of  temper,  both  to  teacher 
and  scholar,  gratuitously  inflicted,  from  the  boy  being  thrown  un- 
aided upon  difficulties  beyond  his  strength. 
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To  relieve  the  youthful  mind  from  this  bootless  burden,  we  count 
no  small  praise.  We  hold  it  indeed  to  be  among  the  noblest  ends 
to  which  true  learning  can  ever  devote  itself.  We  are  sure  it  never 
appears  more  pleasing  than  in  such  condescension ;  and,  what  is 
still  better,  we  know  no  labor  more  useful  to  the  community.  This 
meed  of  praise,  whatever  it  be,  belongs  unquestionably  to  no  scholar 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  to  few  on  the  other,  more  truly 
than  to  Professor  Anthon. 

The  present  volume  forms  the  fourth,  we  believe,  in  the  series 
of  school  classics,  which  we  trust  he  is  destined  to  complete. 
Among  its  marked  improvements  on  former  school  editions,  we 
esteem,  more  highly  perhaps  than  the  editor  does,  its  piotorial  il- 
lustrations, and  would  urge  upon  him,  in  his  future  labors,  a  still 
more  liberal  use  of  this  most  effective  of  all  methods  of  teaching. 
In  the  instruction  of  youth  especially,  whatever  can  be,  should  be 
**  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus."  In  the  place  therefore  of  an  archaeolo* 
gical  index  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  or  rather  in  addition  to  it,  we 
would  have  each  page  bearingits  own  illustration  of  battle,  or  bridge, 
or  armor,  whatever  it  may  be,  or  referring  back  to  a  former,  where 
it  might  be  seen.  We  would  have  the  thing  itself  brought  before 
the  eye,  and  thus  not  only  impressed  on  the  memory,  but,  what  is 
more  important,  made  clear  to  the  boy's  comprehension.  It  is  true, 
this  woidd  cost  money — but  then  the  present  system  costs  time^ 
which  is  more  valuable ;  besides  failing  of  its  end,  which  is  the 
most  costly  thing  of  all.  We  think  we  risk  little  in  saying  that 
such  will  be  eventually  the  form  in  which  all  our  junior  classics 
will  be  edited,  and  that  fame  (popular  at  least)  and  fortune  (such 
we  mean  as  intellect  can  give)  will  follow  the  editor  that  first  goes 
ably  and  boldly  into  it.  It  will  be  found  a  labor-saving  machine 
in  classical  education ;  and  sooner  or  later,  the  manufacturer  of  that 
commodity  will  find  it  out.  We  venture  to  suggest  this  to  the  sa- 
gacity of  one  who  has  already  adopted  the  principle,  and  thus  pre- 
occupied the  market. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  notice  \Wthn'T*:  adding  to  the  original 
merits  of  Dr.  Anthonys  school  classics,  the  conversational  form  into 
which  he  has  thrown  the  life  of  his  author.  It  is  a  form,  it  is  true, 
that  revolts  the  scholar,  but  then  it  attracts  the  school  boy ;  and 
therein  lies  its  merit — first  to  see  this  and  then  to  choose  it.  It  is, 
in  short,  the  sacrifice  of  the  form  of  teaching  for  the  substance  — 
the  shadow  for  the  reality ;  a  choice  which,  whether  in  teaching 
or  any  thing  else,  indicates  the  strong  and  practical  mind.  On 
these  grounds  we  recommend,  in  all  confidence,  this  school  edition 
of  Caesar  as  the  very  best  that  has  been  put  fordi.  It  will  save  the 
&ther  a  world  of  trouble,  and  the  scholar  as  much  more  of  wasted 
time  and  energy — to  say  nothing  of  what  necessarily  follows  : 

**^— gemilns,  et  weva  verbera  — 
.    InfaDtomque  aoimas  flentes  in  limine  primo.*' 
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8. — The  Principles  of  Political  Economy.  By  Hbnkt  Vbthakb» 
LL.  D.  Professor  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania^  ifc.  ifc.  Phi* 
ladelphia:  1838.     8vo.  pp.  414. 

This  is  a  work  of  high  merit ;  and,  if  we  except  one  gprievons 
blot,  and  a  few  venial  errors,  a  work  on  which  we  might  paw  a  ve- 
ry high  euloeium.  As  we  had  rather  praise  than  blame,  we  will 
clear  off  the  olack  score  first :  the  foul  stain  is  the  author's  open 
approbation  of  the  administration  scheme  of  finance,  lately  before 
Congress.  Now,  we  put  the  author  to  the  bar,  to  show  by  what 
right  such  party  words,  as  sub-treasury  system,  appear  in  a  work 
of  scientific  instruction ;  and  even  could  he  escape  imder  this  first 
'count,'  he  cannot  but  stand  condemned  under  the  second;  namely, 
his  approval  of  it,  as  we  find  it  unqualifiedly  given  in  page  201. 
Now  all  this  we  hold  to  be  a  high  offence  against  science  and  sci- 
entific men ;  and  sitting  here  as  judges  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
we  find  him  guilty  of  lese  majesty — in  plotting  a  death  blow  to 
political  economy,  by  seeking  to  make  it  a  pander  to  party  poli- 
tics ;  and  we  condemn  him  in  open  court,  to  the  '  amende  honorable ' 
of  effacing  all  such  words,  shoidd  his  work  come  to  a  second  edition ; 
or  otherwise  retracting  them,  should  it  not.  After  this  head  and  front 
of  his  offending,  our  other  charges  are  comparatively  light.  His 
anxiety  against  an  increase  of  population,  as  if  it  were  proceeding 
at  too  rapid  pace  in  our  country,  and  his  manifold  warnings  against 
early  marriages,  are,  we  think,  totally  misplaced.  In  our  boundless 
territory,  this  is  purely  a  theoretic  question ;  and  to  press  it  as  a 
practical  one,  betrays,  we  think,  a  mind  formed  rather  upon  books 
than  obsen^ation — more  European,  we  would  say,  than  American. 
His  claims,  too,  as  set  forth  by  himself,  to  the  dignity  of  a  discoverer 
in  the  science,  smack  somewhat  (we  must  say  it)  of  arrogance; 
take,  for  instance,  the  following :  **  one  or  two  writers  may  have  had 
occasionally  a  glimpse  ....  yet  none^o  far  as  I  know,"  &c. ;  or 
again,  "  the  former  of  the  two  propositions  I  believe  to  be  so  en- 
tirely new,  that  it  would  be  impracticable  [impossible  ?]  to  point 
out  a  passage  in  the  writing  of  any  political  economist,"  &c.  Now, 
these  are  assertions  that  will  pass  current,  we  think,  better  in  the  lec- 
ture room  than  with  the  public ;  they  are  a  local  currency,  (to  bor- 
row a  figure  from  his  own  science,)  country  bank  notes,  which,  when 
they  go  abroad,  want  a  responsible  endorser. 

But  we  have  done  with  blame.  Looking  then  on  the  golden 
side,  we  say  that  we  know  no  American  work  on  the  science  that 
stands  so  high,  that  bases  itself  so  broadly  and  firmly  on  what  may 
be  termed  the  inoral  foundations  of  political  economy,  or  that  brings 
to  the  elucidation  of  its  abstruse  questions  so  great  powers  of  ana- 
lytic investigation.     His  style,  too,  is  clear  and  continuous,  and  ex- 
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Mbits  a  judicioufl  medium  between  the  dififuBeness  of  the  lecturer, 
and  the  condensation  of  the  scientific  writer. 

But,  after  all,  his  great  excellence  lies  in  bringing  out  strongly 
and  justly  the  moral  bearings  of  the  science  on  die  peace  and  vir- 
me  of  nations.  We  conclude  with  a  quotation  justifying  this  praise : 
'While  the  science  of  political  economy  is  adapted  to  shed  a  kindly 
and  peaceful  influence  at  home,  upon  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
different  classes  of  society ;  it  is  equally  adapted  to  exercise  a  be- 
neficial influence  on  the  mutual  relations  of  the  diflerent  countries 
of  the  civilized  world.'  *  Finally,  I  may  observe,  that  the  whole 
spirit  of  political  economy,  like  that  of  Christianity  itself,  is  a  spirit 
of  peace  and  good  will  to  all  mankind ;  and  if  civil  contentions,  or 
foreign  warfare,  shall  hereafter  occur  less  frequently  than  they  have 
heretofore  done,  or  when  occuning  shall  be  carried  on  with  a 
greater  degree  of  respect  to  the  rights  of  individuals  in  their  per- 
sons and  property ;  all  this  will  be  owing,  next  to  the  wider  difiu- 
sion  of  christian  principles  and  practice,  to  the  more  general  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  truths  of  our  science.'     p.  406. 

In  this  light,  political  economy  is  indeed  a  high  science ;  and  we 
hail  with  pleasure  all  who  thus  teach  it. 


9.— £2em«stf  of  Moral  Philosophy.  By  the  Rev.  Jasper  Adams, 
D.  D.,  President  of  the  College  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
and  (ex  officio)  Horry  Professor  of  Moral  and  Political  Philoso- 
phy, &c.,  &c.     Cambridge :     1837.     8vo.  pp.  492. 

Wb  have  copied  the  titles  of  the  reverend  author  far  enough 
to  bring  us  to  that  ("  Horry  Professor")  out  of  which  the  present 
woriL  originates.  An  endowment  of  ten  thousand  dollars  waa 
made  in  ue  year  1828,  by  the  late  Elias  Horry,  of  Charleston,  who 
^  September,  1834,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  chair  of  moral  phi- 
losophy in  the  college  of  that  city.  Such  has  been  the  laborious 
^gence  of  the  ex  officio  incumbent  since  that  time,  that  he  has 
tlr^y  prepared  and  put  forth  the  present  ample  volume  as  the 
fint  of  a  series  which  he  has  chalked  out  for  himself,  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  the  founder.  The  second,  '*  A  Constitutional 
ffiatory  of  the  United  States,*'  is,  as  he  informs  us  in  his  preface, 
^ady  completed,  and  only  wants  room  to  come  forth.  While  of 
^e  fourth  in  the  series,  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Nations,"  he 
observes,  some  small  progress  too  has  been  made  ;  the  rest  are  as 
yet "  in  petto."  Now,  we  notice  this  diligence  without  praising  it, 
bt  two  reasons :  First,  that  the  author  has  already  sufficiently 
Isoded  it  in  his  own  statement,  and  the  flattering  extracts  he  has 
given  finom  his  friends'  letters ;  but  secondly  and  chiefly.  WQ  do 
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not  praise  it,  because  hia  diligence  has  in  truth  become  kastet  and 
induced  him,  in  the  words  of  Johnson,  to  brinff  "  more  grist  to  hia 
mill  than  he  can  grind.*'  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  without  much  fig- 
ure, that  the  grain  comes  forth  from  Dr.  Adams*  baulUr  pretty 
much  in  the  same  state  as  it  went  into  his  hopper.  One  half  of  his 
book,  at  least,  being  the  product  of  others'  brains,  and  his  own  only 
in  so  far  as  scissors  and  paste  make  them  so.  One  promise  at  least, 
therefore,  as  given  in  his  preface,  ho  has  faithfully  kept :  namely, 
"  to  reproduce  and  incorporate  into  his  work,  whatever  is  most 
valuable  in  the  works  of  preceding  writers  on  the  same  science." 
But  further,  and  beyond  all  this,  we  much  doubt  our  author's  fit- 
ness for  the  task  he  has  undertaken — with  all  appliances  and  means 
to  boot  His  argument  is  ono  mightier  than  he  can  handle ;  like 
an  over  weighty  club,  it  is  ever  sinking  on  the  ground  of  authori^, 
instead  of  routing  poised  on  the  strength  of  nis  own  arm.  He 
wants  altogether,  we  would  say,  that  analytic  power,  without  which 
all  moral  reasonings  are  ''verba,  et  prseterea  nihil" — a  defect  of 
thinking  which  shows  itself  manifestly  and  throughout  the  volume, 
in  the  vagueness  and  t(9t-precision  of  his  language.  What,  for  in- 
stance, can  be  said  of  such  a  position  as  the  following  1 

'*  The  ncieiice  of  practical  morals  is  not  stationary,  ranch  less  is  if  incapable  of 
advancement  Like  other  sciences  it  depends  U*  a  certain  dt*|rree  on  ezpericnoe, 
and  successive  writers  ought  to  aim  to  collect  and  register  in  their  works  the  well 
matured  results  ofeiperience.'*    Preface,  p.  10. 

Now  we  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  enter  into  the  exposition 
of  the  manifold  and  fundamental  errors  involved  in  this  short  pas- 
sage ;  but  we  assert  fearlessly,  and  we  stake  our  critical  reputation 
upon  it,  that  it  is,  and  cannot  but  be,  a  damning  sentence  to  the  sci- 
entific reputation  of  any  wiirer  who  puts  himself  forth  as  a  moral 
reasoner.  He  may  swim  well  enough  with  corks  on  the  surface, 
but  he  cannot  dive  and  bring  up  pearls  from  below.  But  further, 
not  content  with  this  general  assertion  of  (what  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  term)  the  most  glaring  and  practically  dangerous  of  all  absurdi- 
ties in  moral  teaching— we  mean  the  possibility  of  evolving  in  it 
new  truths  hy  experience^  our  author  goes  on  modestly  to  add, 
"  this  volume  seems  to  me  to  contain  a  considerable  number  of 
new  results  of  this  kind."  Now,  to  such  a  claim,  we  are  almost 
tempted  to  reply  in  the  contemptuous  language  of  D'Alembert  on 
a  similar  occasion — "  Docouvertes  dans  la  metaphysique  !  Dia- 
ble  !  !"  But,  raillery  apart :  such  positions  and  such  pretensions 
are  to  be  mot  with  high  reprehension.  It  is  no  credit  to  the  moral 
teacher,  who,  from  haste,  inadvertence,  or  intellectual  dulness,  lets 
fall  such  language,  however  innocently  intended,  even  from  his  lips, 
much  more  from  his  pen,  and  what  is  worst  of  all,  from  the  press! 

We  have  already  intimated  that  Doctor  Adams'  reading  is  wide, 
and  his  quotations  nuiperous.  We  fear  we  cannot  add  deep ;  at 
least  we  have  noted,  that  all  his  Greek  references  are  drawn  fWmi 
English  authorities,  an  acknowledgment  more  creditable,  we  think 
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to  hiB  candor  than  to  his  scholarship.  It  would  hare  done  him  no 
harm,  in  our  judgment,  to  have  been  for  a  while  under  the  teaching 
of  Anatotle.  AVe  should  be  glad,  for  instance,  to  hear  him  justify^ 
apon  any  rules  of  logic  either  ancient  or  modem,  his  fundunental 
law  of  conscience,  as  given  in  capitals,  (p.  28 ;)  to  us  it  appean 
both  vague  and  contradictory  in  a  supreme  degree. 

But  we  have  a  further  objection  to  our  author.     He  has  laid 
bimself  open  to  the  suspicion  at  least  of  tampering  with  moral  prin- 
dpUa  in  £ivor  of  local  prejudices  and  temporary  interests.     His 
argument   on  the   question   of  slavery   goes  to  its   maintenance 
not  as  a  temporary  but  as  a  permanent  state  of  humanity.     (See 
pp.  170,  174,  &c.)     Now,  such  argument  we  assert  to  he  false,  and 
contrary  alike  to  the  spiiit  of  Christianity  and  to  the  iirBt  piinciplea 
of  moral  truth  ;  and  if  such  argument  be  made  from  any  fear  of 
man,  then  we  cannot  but  deem  it  also  base,  and  unworthy  as  well 
of  the  moral  as  the  christian  teacher.     Far  be  it  from  us  to  stir 
this  as  an  actiudl  question,  or  to  hold  slavery  such  an  unmitigated 
evil  as  that,  per  force,  and  at  all  hazards,  it  must  at  once  be  abolish- 
ed.   Far  from  it.     We  hold  domestic  slavery  to  be  one  of  the  forms 
of  pupillage  in  which  it  has  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  place, 
m  turn,  with  a  view  to  the  iinal  good  of  all,  nearly  every  race  and 
tribe  of  man  —  that  it  is  therefore  a  step  in  the  advancing  civiliza- 
tion of  the  world  —  a  step  in  which  God  turns  man's  interest  to 
man's  advancement ;  and  which,  however  long  or  wide  it  may  be,  is 
itiU  to  be  regarded  by  the  moralist  and  the  christian  as  but  a  step; 
and  their  duties,  while  in  it,  measured  accordingly.     It  is  thus,  we 
finnly  believe,  that  African  slavery,  however  deformed  by  evUf  has 
been  and  is  working  out  good,  under  the  gracious  designs  of  Him 
'wbo  maketh  even  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him'  —  and  that 
Africa  will  eventually  be  blest  by  that  which  has  hitherto  been  pro- 
verbially and  unquestionably  its  curse.     Such  is  our  creed. 

Among  other  tioUtinga  of  principle  to  suit  sectional  feelings,  we 
legard  as  such  our  author's  decision  (p.  135)  touching  the  "  officious 
and  unwarrantable  interference  of  individuals,  and  more  especially 
of  self-constituted  societies**  — "  designed  to  affect,  perhaps  to  de- 
stroy, the  in.^titutions  of  other  states."  As  to  these,  be  asserts, 
''it  seems  to  be  the  duty  of  the  states  in  which  they  exist,  to  sup- 
pTfu  Uiem  by  the  strong  and  decisive  arm  of  the  Jaw**  !  /  Our  au- 
tbor,  it  appears,  has  to  thank  Mr.  Justice  Story  for  many  "  consti- 
tutional hints."  This,  at  least,  we  are  sure  he  did  not  learn  in  his 
acbool :  we  grieve  at  the  blind  fanaticism  of  the  leading  abolition- 
ists as  much  as  our  author  can ;  but  we  cannot  go  with  him  in  this 
▼iew. 

But  we  have  done: — Our  opinion  of  the  work  is  plain,  and  has 
been  as  plainly  expressed  ;  nnt  in  malice,  for  we  know  not  the  -au- 
tiHir  but  by  his  high  profes  tional  standing,  and  wish  well  to  all  such 
kboTB  and  lalK)rers ;  but  wo  have  done  it  from  the  deep  conviction 
of  onr  critical  duty  in  reference  to  all  works  that  bear  on  moral 
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principle ;  and  in  this  case  more  especially,  as  his  recent  i^pointment 
to  the  only  chair  of  moral  teaching  in  the  gift  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment, in  the  military  school  at  West  Pomt,  will  doubtless  give 
both  authority  to  Doctor  Adams'  opinions,  and  currency  to  his  worL 
In  that  school  at  least  it  will  unquestionably  become  the  text-book: 
«»  neither  there  nor  elsewhere  may  its  errors  find  currency. 


10. — Great  Britain,  France,  and  Belgium,  a  Short  Thur  in  1835. 
By  Heman  Humphrey,  D.  D.,  President  of  Amherst  College. 
New  York  :  Harpers.     1838.     2  vols. 

These  volumes  are  from  the  pen  of  a  clever,  and  generally  right* 
minded  man;    intelligent,  candid,  and  independent  on  iH  new 
questions,  but  bound  up  with  many  prejudices  and  narrow  notions 
on  all  old  ones.     Where  he  is  right,  we  see  much  to  admire -« 
where  he  is  wrong,  we  see  the  error  springing,  not  from  malice, 
but  ignorance,  and  therefore  eood  cause  for  pardon.     Such  is  oar 
general  opinion  of  the  work.  For  how  well,  pleasingly,  and  justly  he 
can  write,  we  refer  our  readers  to  chapters  fifteen,  sixteen,  &c  on 
the  national  character  and  social  habits  of  England :  for  how  blindly 
he  can  appreciate  things,  when  he  looks  at  them  through  the  ved 
of  prejudice,  we  refer  to  his  set  chapter  and  occasional  flings  at 
the  Established  Church  and  its  influence;  and  lastly,  for  how 
wildly  he  can  sometimes  rave,  we  recommend  them  to  his  un- 
bounded admiration,  when  compared  with  English  coldness,  of  the 
Slorious  revivals  of  religion  in  his  own  country,  "  those  extraor- 
inary  outpourings  of  the  spirit  (to  use  his  own  language)  which 
have  so  often  been  enjoyed,  within  the  last  forty  years,  almost 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land.'  (p.  84.)     And  to 
this  latter  category  we  must  add  his  "  tee-totalism"  mania ;  "  there- 
fore it  is,"  says  he,  **  that  we  go  for  tee-totalism,  the  whole  of  tee- 
totalism,  and  nothing  but  tee-totalism."  (p.  40.)     It  were  not  easy 
to  believe,  except  from  the  frequent  instances  we  have  of  mono- 
mania, that  the  same  pen  endited  such  sentences  as  the  frequent, 
Just,  and  beautiful  ones  in  which  he  depicts  the  quiet  domestic 
firtues  and  good  sense  habits  of  our  common  "  father-land."     To 
us,  at  lca.st,  such  furnishes  the  only  explanation.     In  this  matter, 
we  would  not  be  harsh  ;  but  what  other  language  can  be  held  to- 
wards a  man  of  sense  and  a  christian  minister,  who  dares  to  claim 
for  such  measures  of  man,  as  that  just  lauded  by  him,  the  high 
attribut(;»  of  revelation.     "  The  old  pledge,**  that  is  of  total  ab- 
stinence from  dUtilled  spirits,  except  for  medicinal  purposes — this 
has  become,  in  his  eyes,  but  a  preparatory  ordinance,  "  a  covenant 
of  works ;"  —  he  has  got  beyond  it.    "  This,"  says  he,  "  was  the 
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firsi  temperamce  ditpmiatumf  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  £rom 
heaven ;"  (p.  32;)  and  again,  (p.  35,)  "  the  Jirst  temperance  dutpen' 
uUum  in  Great  Britain  seems,  if  it  has  not '  waxed  old,'  to  be  '  rea- 
dy to  yanish  away ;'  *'  and  before,  (p.  6  :)  "I  was  soon  convinced 
tbat  the  great  majority  of  the  clergy  m  England  were  still  iinder  the 
firU  dispensaiUm,'*     Now,  if  this  be  serious,  it  is  nothing  short  of 
blasphemy  and  insanity ;  or  if  meant  but  as  a  flourish  of  words,  save 
us,  we  say,  from  the  taste  that  can  relish  it,  or  the  piety  that  can 
approve  it.     Among  the  inconsistencies  of  christian  practice  in 
England,  in  the  matter  of  temperance,  he  observes,  that  *'  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  one  part  of  a  family  to  be  seated  at  a  com- 
munion table,  whilst  another  part  is  engaged  at  home  serving  out 
intoxicating  liquors  to  their  professing  breti^ren,  (p.  25.)     We  have 
underscored  the  word  which  saves  the  establisned  church  from 
having  furnished  him  with  this  censure.     But  to  look  a  little  at  bis 
direct  and  intended  censures  of  that  church,  these  evince  with 
evident  honesty  of  purpose,  as  already  hinted,  much  pardonable 
ignorance,  and  still  more  of  veiy  natural,  but  not  very  creditable, 
prejudice.     "I  feel  constrained  to  say,"  is  his  language,  "that 
my  visit  to  England  confirmed  the  impression  which  I  had  long 
bad,  that  in  breaking  off  firom  popery,  Elizabeth  and  her  succes- 
ion  stopped  half  way  between  Rome  and  Geneva.     I  may  be  mis- 
taken, but,  &c."  (p.  25.)     Now,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  we 
aik,  what  kind  of  reasoning  is  this  1     Has  he  proved  Geneva  to 
be  heaven,  or  Calvin  to  be  Chnst,  that  he  would  make  that  our 
bifen,  and  him  our  conclusive  teacher ;  and  yet  all  this  must  be 
done,  "  before  stopping  half  way"  is  to  be  charged,  as  he  charges 
it,  with  being  grievous  error.     Such  is  the  logic  of  those  who  begin 
with  prejudice— who  take  for  granted  the  very  thing  to  be  proved. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  natural  logic  of  ignorance  and  weakness  —  it 
tbonld  therefore  not  be  that  of  Dr.  Humphrey.     One  of  his  ques« 
tioDs  to  the  church  savors  of  the  ludicrous,  coming  as  it  does  from 
tbe  mouth  of  an  independent  preacher :    "  Is  it  apostolical  in  its 
ministry  V     What !  he  who  maintains  his  own  ground  to  be  "  suo 
pie"  does  he  ask  for  title  deeds  t     If,  indeed, he  is  willing  to  put 
It  on  that  plea,  the  question  would  soon  be  settled.     We  should 
be  glad  to  see,  in  that  cause,  his  own  "  deduction  of  title."     His 
last  objection  to  the  church,  which,  as  he  observes,  is  "  of  a  more 
gsneral,  but  not  of  a  less  serious,  chaiacter,"  relates  to  its  old 
CQttoms  and  ancient  usages.     "  It  preserves  its  ancient  edifices, 
the  names  of  its  ancient  parishes,  priests,  and  deacons,  and  forms 
of  conferring  orders,  which  agree  in  most  respects  with  the  form 
prescribed  bj  the  Roman  pontifical.     It  preserves  also  the  cleri- 
cal habits  and  gowns,  the  pastoral  crooks  and  crosses,"  (p.  65.) 
Now,  if  Dr.  Humphreys  will  explain  to  us  where  he  was  troubled 
^^  "  pastoral  crooks  and  crosses"  in  the  ceremonial  of  the  £ng- 
Ui  church,  we  will  take  the  trouble  to  explain  to  him  how  inno- 
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e«c  are  dioae  ucmes  ind  ceremonials  wbich  alie  actually  does 
secaio.  and  endeavor,  moreover,  to  satisfy  him  how  much  more 
coBv^iuent.  as  well  as  venerable,  are  those  "  ancient  edifices,"  in 
all  their  pristine  beauty,  of  which  he  complains,  to  the  desecrated 
niins  which,  in  Scotland,  mark  the  reforming  hand  of  Knox  and 
htf  tollowecs.  In  this  manner,  too,  does  our  author  venture  to 
ap«>«k  of  twelve  thousand  laboring  clergy,  of  whom,  perhaps,  he 
^mrvely  knew  one :  *'  If  we  may  judge  of  them  by  their  fruit,  they 
are  mtn  mtm  of  the  world  in  a  canonical  dress.  They  are  so  fiur 
QEvm  miJimg  to  be  thought  to  have  ever  experienced  any  other 
dian  bapcisaial  regeneration,  that  hardly  any  thmg  would  give  them 
more  oneaunees  than  the  apprehension  of  lying  under  such  a  me- 
ui%A2i»tical  stigma."  (p.  57.)  Our  answer  to  3iis,  is  —  what  are, 
and  have  been,  the  fruits  of  the  English  church,  we  may  safely 
fo«>e  Christendom  to  acknowledge ;  while  what  are  the  inwaid 
"  wWhes**  of  the  hearts  of  her  sons,  we  must  be  contented  to  leave 
III  that  day  when  alone  they  will  be  revealed.  Christian  charily 
ibfbida  our  taking  them  on  the  "  showing"  of  Dr.  Humphrey. 

V.^  aiuhor  appeared  in  England  as  the  "  American  delegation 

«JKit»)$ate  1]  to  the  congregational  union  of  England  and  Wales." 

tlti  watf»  dfeerefore,  natural  he  should  speak  well  of  his  own,  and, 

4MtMes«»  what  he  says  of  their  worth,  talent,  and  devotion  to  duty, 

^  %.^  deserved,  and  we  rejoice  at  it ;  but  when  we  find  all  his 

^^iM«^  reserved  for  what  he  terms  the  "  bone  of  his  bone,  and  flesh  of 

^  tiiMil^*'  we  and  others  then  feel  that  we  have  a  right  to  complain, 

^y^  IW  who  speaks  to  the  public,  should  thus  forget  the  rights  of  the 

y^V"  — ^  aud  that  he  should  not  make  drafbi  on  his  readers  at  large, 

^Ak^  «kv  current,  and  will  be  honored,  only  within  his  own  pale. 

W  uti^^Uer,  we  say,  who  can  visit  England  without  recogniz- 

^  JW  yihrWtian  blessings  that  have  been  secured  to  it  by  its  es- 

n,l^w.w^i  v,4)turch,  must  be,  in  our  opinion,  both  blind  to  the  pre- 

■^t^^  ^  %M^'to  the  voice  of  the  past.     If  he  cannot  see  that  dis- 

^^^  si.  '^i^^^HMtiou  as  it  has  wandered  from  that  fold,  has  wan** 

4ik^v  to^  'MM  the  wilderness  of  heresy  and  schism,  he  looks  a( 

1^  a^^  XiftHV  him  with  other  eyes  than  we  do.     It  is,  -we  think, 

)i^  ik«  hKiuv  4Uttd  »ht^lttT  alone  of  the  establishment,  that  dissenters 

.tg;  .^K<\  **iVty.     We  will  not  put  to  Dr.  Humphrey  the 

jV  i*»jk't'<*Hleut8  of  England — their  condition  is  a  ques- 

^>^  *  V   iv^  XW ;  but  we  will  ask  him  what  is  the  picture  ho 

\^^,a>    Khx  i*\vflk  vxl*  the  presbyterians,  the  quakers,  and  the  me- 

^v^«s     ^'^   vK-  ^^*t.  he  acknowledges  that  they  are  "chiefly 

»^ »,K  ^.Kv^  >^v  would  add  their  own  acknowledgment, 

^  w^^  >^**i  !•  ^N^^  **^^*  application  for  a  share  in  Lady  Hewley's 
w^*>^..vsH  iK*^!  <*»  iV  poriod  of  her  death,  that  is,  within  fifty 
^«^.«K^:  ,i^v««^MUit>m  the  established  church,  their  de- 
.  .*.«*  iK  ,*-M^^Ji»^\  Akith  was  matter  of  such  common  note* 
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^LTT  ,^.  xV  ^^*^.  '^'^  ^*  ***^®  ^®^  cognizant  of  it ;  and  as  she 
IJ!''?*    .  ^^>,-  H  i.  »v^»^  ^'^  therefore,  as  they  reasoned,  have  in- 
rr' A-i  - -^f*******     ^^  ^^  business  is  only  with  the  facts. 
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Of  the  quakers,  he  sa^,  that  there  as  here,  *'  a  separation  is  ap- 
proaching, and  on  the  same  grounds ;"  that  is,  a  denial  of  the  divi-> 
nitj  of  Jesus  Christ.  Of  the  methodists,  too,  he  gives  the  following 
lamentable  picturo  of  that  curse  of  schism  which  is  daily  working 
out  in  them  its  necessary  fruits ;  we  wish  we  could  add,  its  suffi- 
cient cure.  Wesley,  during  his  life,  kept  his  followers  safe  by 
keeping  up  his  connexion  with  the  church ;  but  Dr.  Humphrey 
goes  on  to  add,  **  since  his  death,  the  Wesleyan  connexion  have 
receded  still  further  from  the  establishment  in  their  forms  of  wor- 
ship and  church  polity."  ,  .  .  **  Besides  these,  (the  new  connexion 
and  the  Wesleyan  association,)  there  are  some  other  off-shoots 
from  the  parent  methodist  stock,  consisting  in  the  aggregate,  it  is 
supposed,  of  seventy  or  eighty  thousand ;  as  the  Kishamites,  the 
primitive  methodists,  the  independent  methodists,  the  Bryamites,'* 
&c.  &c.  (pp.  70,  71.) 

We  will  quote  but  one  other  passage  in  the  way  of  blame,  though 
that  is  too  strong  a  word — it  is  but  to  show  the  contradictory 
workings  of  our  author's  liberal  spirit  and  his  narrow  literary  creed. 
In  reference  to  the  writings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  he  exclaims  in 
holy  condemnation:  "could  I  safely  put  them  into  the  hands  of  my 
children  without  note  or  comment  1  I  wish  I  could,  Sec,  But  my 
conscience  will  not  allow  me  to  do  it,''  (p.  89.)  Such  is  his  ex-ca- 
thedra decision ;  it  is  the  voice  of  the  artificial  not  the  natural  and 
true  man,  for  when  he  comes  to  Loch  Katrine  his  heart  opens,  and 
he  pours  forth  with  taste  and  energy  the  appropriate  passages  from 
the  Lady  of  Lake,  which  frequent  perusal  had  doubtless  made  fa- 
miliar to  himself,  and  we  wUl  trust  also  to  his  children.  But  we  have 
done  with  censure.  We  close  with  his  eloquent  eulogium  upon 
England,  and  one  in  which  we  fully  accord ;  we  approve  of  the 
sentiment,  and  admire  the  expression  : 

"Finally,  England  is  ao  ezceediogly  proM^  nation,  and  it  would  be  the  grehXeat 
moral  anomaly  m  the  history  of  the  world  if  she  were  not  —  for  never  had  any 
nation  ao  mneh  to  be  prond  of.  EUigland !  whose  '  morning  drum  beat,'  to  adopt 
the  beautiful  sentiment  of  our  own  W  ebster,  *  keeping  pace  with  all  the  honra 
of  the  day,  never  ceases  to  proclaim  her  martial  glories !'  She  is  proud  of  her 
own  little  island,  and  the  more  so  becnnse  it  is  so  little  and  yet  so  mighty.  She 
is  proud  of  her  London,  her  Liverpool,  her  Manchester,  and  all  her  great  man* 
alacturing  towns  and  districts.  She  is  proud  of  her  prinuely  merchants,  of  her 
iamenM  commerce,  of  her  enormous  wealth,  and  even  of  her  national  debt — 
for  what  other  nation  on  the  globe,  she  exultingly  demands,  could  pay  the  interest 
of  such  a  debt  without  any  perceptible  check  to  her  prosperity  7  She  b  proud 
of  her  navy,  of  her  dock  yards,  of  her  arsenals,  and  of  her  Greenwich  pahice 
for  invalid  pensioners.  She  is  proud  of  her  vast  foreign  possessions  and  dependen- 
cies, of  her  Quebec  and  her  Gibraltar,  of  her  tributary  princes  and  her  emancipated 
islands.  She  is  prond  of  her  parliament,  her  Westminster  Hall,  and  Westmin« 
sier  Abbey ;  of  her  Drakes  and  Nelsons,  and  Marlboroughs  and  Wellingtons;  of 
her  statesmen  and  orators  and  poets ;  of  her  Coke,  her  Littleton,  her  Bacon,  her 
Newton,  her  Butler,  her  Locke,  her  Davy,  her  Arkwright,  and  a  thousand  other 
iUnstrioiis  names  that  adorn  the  pages  of  her  history.  She  is  proud  of  what  sba 
has  heem,  proud  of  what  she  is,  proud  of  the  anticipated  verdict  of  posterity  in 
her  favor.  And  last,  though  not  least,  she  is  beginning  to  be  proud  of  her  once 
naywifd  daaghter  on  this  nde  the  Atlantic,  thoogfa  su  is  still  too  prond  very 
openly  to  corns  iu**  ^  pp.  189, 190. 
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11. —  Baccalaureate  Discourse ^  delivered  in  Ross  Ckapd,  Gamhier,  to 
the  Senior  Class  of  Kenyan  College,  on  the  Sunday  immediately 
preceding  the  aknual  commencement y  September  6,  1837.  By 
the  Reverend  Charles  P.  M'Ilvaine,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Ohio,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Cfollege.     Gambier,  1837.    pp.  16. 

This  discourse,  like  all  others  from  this  right  reverend  prelate, 
is  a  strong  and  direct  enforcement  of  christian  duties  upon  chris- 
tian principles.  The  occasion,  too,  is  one  that  alike  justifies  and 
rewards  such  an  appeal.  The  moment  of  passing  from  the  college 
into  the  world,  is  one  of  deep  feeling  to  eveiy  right-minded  youth, 
and  impressions  there  made  may,  and  often  do,  under  the  grace  of 
God,  operate  for  eternity  as  well  as  time ;  we  therefore  wish  that 
such  discourses  were  more  frequent  than  they  are  from  the  heads 
of  our  colleges,  on  such  occasions,  and  that  commencement  day 
should  be  one  of  advice  received  by  the  young  as  well  as  given. 
With  these  views  we  cordially  wish  that  the  present  may  serve  as 
an  excitement,  though  not,  we  must  add,  in  all  respects  as  a  model. 
In  affectionate  earnestness,  there  can  be  none  better ;  but  in  an 
academic  discourse  from  the  president  of  a  college,  we  would  re- 
quire (what  the  manifold  duties  of  the  episcopal  head  of  Ken  von 
College  forbid  him  to  give)  more  of  thought,  labor,  and  finish.  *He 
should  appear  as  was  said  of  Chrysostom,  Ev  f^loQw^  oj^ftait  tA 


12. —  TTie  Necessity  of  Religion  to  the  Prosperity  of  the  Nation — a 
Sermon  preached  on  the  day  of  Public  Thanksgiving  and  Prayer 
appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  in  the  Chapel  rf  Kenyan  Col- 
lege.  By  the  Right  Reverend  C.  P.  M*Ilvaine,  D.  D.,  December 
14,  1837.     Gambier,  pp.  31. 

There  are  few  productions  from  the  pen  of  our  gifted  author 
that  we  should  be  inclined  to  rank  above  this.  It  is  a  clear  and 
forcible  argument  on  a  vital  and  all  important  question,  and  one  on 
which  the  public  mind  greatly  needs  instruction.  The  question 
here  put  is,  **  whether  it  be  true  that  no  religion,  christian  or  any 
other,  is  recognized  and  espoused  in  the  principles,  fi-amework,  ana 
laws  of  this  republic."  The  affirmative  of  this  proposition,  that 
is,  tlie  denial  of  religion  as  the  basis  of  our  social  system,  is  the 
fearful  assumption  against  which  he  contends.  After  an  eloquent 
expression  of  thankfulness  for  the  official  recognition  of  religion, 
involved  in  the  appointment  of  the  day  and  its  purposes;   the 
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bishop  proceeds  to  argue  the  general  question,  with  a  force  and 
precision  of  argument  and  language,  wc  think  beyond  his  wont. 
The  conclusion  to  which  he  comes  is  unquestionably  the  true  and 
just  one.  Religion  u  onr  basis,  recognized  and  acknowledged, 
and  Christianity  ii  our  choice— one  involved  by  necessary  implication 
in  the  whole  frame  work  of  our  constitution  and  laws,  the  loundeni 
of  them  having  "only  exercised  the  right  of  selection  where  some 
selection  must  be  made,  and  then  chosen  the  only  wise  and  good." 
In  support  of  this  conclusion,  he  adduces  partly  in  the  discourse, 
but  chiefly  in  the  appendix,  the  leading  legal  authorities  on  thia 
question.  The  grounds  on  which  he  puts  the  essential  connexion 
between  religion  and  the  true  prosperity  of  the  nation  are  two- 
fold: 

1.  That  the  most  powerful  and  permanent  sources  of  disorder 
and  wretchedness  in  the  community,  are  those  which  no  laws  but 
those  of  Grod  can  reach  and  regulate. 

2.  That  Grod  has  so  determined  it. 

That  this  deeply  interesting  question,  whether  or  no  we  be  a 
christian  government,  has  here  received  its  full  and  satisfactory  so- 
lution we  have  not  asserted,  and  we  do  not  think ;  not  only  do  the 
limits  of  a  pulpit  discourse  forbid  such  extension,  but  more  than 
that,  it  is  a  question  that  runs  so  deep  into  our  nature,  as  to  require 
an  analytic  ^ower  of  reasoning,  and  a  depth  of  learned  research  to 
treat  it  as  it  deserves,  such  as  few,  very  few,  can  bring  to  the  task. 
To  master  that  argument  would  require  the  learning  of  Warbur- 
ton,  the  acuteness  of  Butler,  and  the  moral  force  of  Johnson,  com- 
bined with  the  constitutional  jurisprudence  of  a  Marshall,  Kent, 
and  Story.  We  are  gratified,  however,  to  see  rising  up  from  so 
many  quarters  indications  of  right  reasoning  on  this  subject ;  and 
among  others,  a  recent  work  from  our'city  press,  which  will  probar 
bly  call  forth  a  more  enlarged  expression  of  our  opinions  in  the 
next  number  of  the  Review.  In  the  meantime,  we  most  cordially 
commend  the  discourse  of  Bishop  M'llvaine,  and  above  all  his  ar- 
gument, to  the  serious  attention  of  our  readers. 


13w— 2%tf  Fifth  Annual  RepaH  of  the  Bishop  White  Prayer  Book 
Society,  at  its  Annual  Meeting,  May  16,  1838.  Philadelpbia : 
pp.  15. 

The  Bishop  jWhite  Prayer  Book  Society  has  been  in  operation 
four  years ;  during  which  time  it  has  distributed  17,671  copies  of 
that  most  excellent  of  all  formularies  of  devotion,  among  the  poor 
and  the  dispersed  members  of  the  church— >  among  sailors  in  the 
navy,  priiioners  in  penitentiaries,  and  some  for  the  use  of  foreign 
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missions.  This  society,  therefore,  has  been  doing  a  labor  of  love,  and 
doubtless  of  much  usefulness ;  we  regret  to  find  that  its  funds,  and 
consequently  its  means  of  action,  are  diminished.  The  revivin?  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  still  more  the  reviving  zeal  of  the  ^urch, 
we  trust,  and  indeed  doubt  not,  will  soon  restore  them.  The  report, 
in  addition  to  its  general  interest,  may  be  further  recommended  as 
containing  a  just,  however  ofl  repeated  eulogium,  on  the  liturgy  of 
the  church  In  the  appeal  to  churchmen  by  a  prayer  book  society, 
such  can  never  be  out  of  place ;  and  it  is  an  argument  beginning, 
we  think,  to  operate  powerfully  far  beyond  those  limits.  The 
christian  world  has  of  late  years,  more  especially  in  our  country, 
had  a  pretty  effective  homily  read  to  them  on  the  Pauline  text, 
1  Corinthians,  xiv.  40,  ''  Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in 
order.^ 


14. — An  Address  to  the  People  of  New  Jersey  on  the  suhject  of  Com- 
mon  Schools,    Burlington,  N.  J. 

We  are  no  great  friends  to  primary  meetings,  and  self-constitu- 
ted sources  of  legislation  for  the  correction  of  evils  in  the  commu- 
nity ;  but  if  there  be  a  case  excepted,  it  would  be  the  cause  of  ed- 
ucation ;  and  if  any  fruit  could  justify  them,  it  would  be  such  an 
address  as  the  present.  Though  emanating  from  a  committee,  it  is 
unquestionably  the  production  of  the  right  reverend  bishop  of  the 
diocese  of  New  Jersey  ;  and  indeed  it  is  easy  to  recognize  m  it  the 
direct  vigorous  home  style  of  his  ever  ready  energetic  pen,  and  we 
know  nothing  among  his  popular  efibrts  more  worthy  of  it.  This 
address  is  the  result  of  a  voluntary  school  convention,  that  met  in 
Trenton  on  the  sixteenth  of  January  last.  Their  powers  devolving 
upon  a  general  committee,  sub-committees  of  correspondence  were 
by  them  established,  \%'ith  a  view  to  gather  facts,  diffuse  informa- 
tion, and  organize  public  influence  in  favor  of  the  object.  To 
these  sub-committees,  a  circular  and  queries,  from  the  central  one, 
have  been  directed  ;  and,  finally,  to  "  the  people  of  New  Jersey" 
the  address  now  before  us  sent  forth.  All  this,  doubtless,  is  well 
done  and  skilfully  done,  and  nothing  but  good  can  be  the  result ; 
and  yet — it  is  a  machinery  that  in  other  hands  would  be  equally 
effective  for  evil.  It  presupposes  "  good,"  in  order  to  produce 
**  good  ;**  and  it  is  certamly  a  high  test  of  the  prudence  or  virtue  of 
a  people,  when  the  ship  of  state  can  be  habitually  put  under  this 
high  steam  movement  \%'ithout  endangering  its  safety  or  its  course. 
But,  afler  all,  there  is  one  practical  defect  in  all  legislation  for 
schools,  arising  out  of  the  popular  will :  the  executive  department 
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is  not,  and  will  not  be,  made  sufficiently  energetic*— the  people  are 
willing  enough  to  legislate,  but  not  to  give  power — the  children 
forsooth  are  to  be  instructed,  but  the  parents  are  wise  enough ; 
school  houses  are  therefore  to  be  built,  but  no  plan  shall  be  impo- 
sed— school  books  used,  but  none  chosen — libraries  shall  be  pur- 
chased, but  the  choice  of  books  unguided ;  and  thus  it  often  comes 
to  pass,  (saving  the  majesty  of  the  sovereign  people,)  that  what  Ana- 
charsis  said  of  the  Athenian  state  is  true  of  ours,  namely,  that  it  was 
one  in  which  the  wise  deliberate  and  fools  decide  !  As  patriots,  we 
wish  well  to  this  and  all  similar  popular  efforts ;  but  then,  as  chria- 
tians,  we  pray  also  that  they  may  be  wisely  guided  to  all  good. 


15. — A  Lecture  on  the  Literary  Opportunities  of  Men  of  Business^ 
delivered  before  the  Athenian  Institute  and  Mercantile  Library  of 
Philaddpluay  April  3,  1838.  By  Henry  Reed,  Professor  of 
English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Philadel- 
phia :  1838.     12mo.  pp.  36. 

This  little  pamphlet  we  deem  a  jewel,  and  that  too  of  the 
first  water.  It  were  little  to  say  it  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold,  for 
that  would  scarce  mount  it  to  a  pennyweight,  or  to  measure  it  by 
it8  bulk,  for  it  can  be  held  between  die  finger  and  thumb  without 
feeling  it ;  and  yet  we  know  many  folios,  both  in  philosophy  and 
divinity,  diat  would  kick  the  beam  if  weighed  against  it,  for  good 
sense,  right  feeling,  and  judicious  advice,  set  off  too  with  all 
the  beauties  of  an  unpretending  simplicity  of  style  and  manner. 
Nor  is  thb  all :  our  author  is  original  without  pretending  to  be  so, 
and  brings  down  the  high  truths  of  philosophy  to  bear  upon  his 
cause,  with  a  familiarity  and  a  kindliness  that  proves  he  has  not 
studied  in  vain  in  the  school  of  Wordsworth.  It  is,  we  believe,  to 
his  past  labors  that  we  owe  the  recent  American  edition  of  that 
wisest  of  poets,  and  the  present  shows  that  he  has  drank  deep  of 
that  most  safe,  refreshing,  and  unintoxicatingorall  poetic  fountains 
of  Pam&sbus.  Our  only  quarrel  with  this  address,  is  the  form  in 
which  it  appears,  which  is  wholly  unworthy  of  its  merit.  If  "  spare 
cash"  were  a  little  more  plenty  with  reviewers,  we  would  ourselves 
have  undertakes  to  amend  this  error,  and  by  a  handsome  New 
York  edition,  to  attain  the  double  end  of  giving  to  our  citizens  a 
lesson  of  wisdom  they  need  even  beyond  those  to  whom  it  was 
originally  addressed ;  and  also  of  mixing  up  our  claim  to  public  me- 
rit with  that  of  its  accomplished  author. 
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16. —  Saint  Jonathan^  the  Lay  of  a  Scald,     New  York:    1838. 
12mo.  pp.  48. 

There  is  more  merit  in  this  light-toned  poetical  satire,  than  we 
were  led  to  expect  from  its  most  unpromising  title,  and  awkward 
epistle  dedicatory.  In  the  prose  of  its  author  we  discern  the  pen  of 
the  youthful  aspirant,  but  in  his  rhymes  are  forced  to  recognize  the 
truth  of  Bacon  s  adage,  that  "  poetry  is  a  plant  that  groweth  up 
without  seed."  On  the  whole,  we  see  in  it  talent,  and  that  (speak- 
ing comparatively)  of  no  common  order ;  but  such  as  we  think  will 
soon  win  for  its  author  a  foremost  rank  among  American  poets,  at 
least  in  the  style  of  poetry  he  has  here  chosen.  His  lines  have 
point  and  force  in  thought,  as  well  as  expression  ;  and  he  varies 
from  grave  to  gay,  and  satirical  to  tender,  with  a  freedom,  and  some- 
times a  grace,  that  would  be  far  from  discrediting  an  experienced 
pen.  Doubtless  all  this  is  an  easier  task  than  at  first  sight  appears. 
"L* abandon"  is  perhaps  after  all  the  great  secret  of  such  poetry. 
Give  reins  to  fancy,  and  then,  in  the  counsel  of  Britomait,  "  be 
bold — ^be  bold — ^be  bold."  Therefore  it  is,  among  other  reasons,  we 
are  no  enthusiastic  admirers  of  this '' Poesia  Bemesca,"  to  which  the 
talents  of  Byron  first  gave  popularity,  and  have,  as  it  were,  "  domes- 
ticated "  in  our  more  staid  homebom  literature.  This  leads  us  to 
another  objection.  Byron's  paternity  has  stamped  on  all  such  poet- 
ry somewhat  of  a  Satanic  taint,  from  which  few  that  have  followed 
him  have  wholly  kept  free ;  the  brimstone  goes  with  them  even  into 
the  sweet  and  pure  beauties  of  nature.  That  our  author  is  not 
wholly  out  of  the  spell,  may  be  argued  from  his  motto  prefixed, 
**  fie  thou  dishonest  Sathan  ;"  though  we  cannot  flatter  him  in  the 
belief  that  his  exorcism  has  been  completely  successful.  But  for  the 
better  view.  The  satire  of  our  unknown  poet  is  both  well  placed  and 
well  put,  and  right  and  good  ends  are  always  at  the  bottom  as  well 
as  mostly  at  the  top  of  all  he  says,  whether  of  wisdom  or  foolery. 
He  promises,  we  see,  a  second  canto  better  than  the  first,  and  doubt- 
less he  can  perform  what  he  promises  ;  and  yet,  as  he' kindly  terms 
us,  "  my  tender  cousin  of  the  new  church  journal,"  we  vnll  Ten- 
ture  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  an  elder,  as  well  as  a  clerical  rela- 
tive, and  give  him  a  word  of  parting  advice.  The  motley  coat  he 
wears,  even  in  satire,  is  a  wearisome  dress ;  let  him  not  then  wear  it 
too  long.  He  indeed  discldms  it,  and  has  besides  shown  himself 
well  entitled  to  clothe  his  verse  in  its  nobler  garb  of  truth  and  sober- 
ness. Nor  is  this  all ;  we  would  say  further  to  him,  young  as  we  think 
him  to  be — talented  as  we  know  him  to  be — let  not  the  praise  of 
a  popular  poet  withdraw  you  from  the  duties  of  a  man  and  a  chris- 
tian ;  be  not  betrayed  into  becoming  a  regular  trader  in  the  poor- 
est of  all  the  commodities  of  a  poor  trade ;  and  remember,  that  he 
who  caters  unwholesome  stimulants  for  the  craving  intellect  of  the 
public,  can  have  no  right  to  rank  himself  on  the  "  Temperance  "  side, 
when  the  question  comes  up,  of  the  bodily  appetite. 
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17. — Liberty  and  Law  ;  a  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Young  Men*» 
AModation  in  Geneva,  New  York,  November  8,  1837.  By 
Benjamin  Hale,  D.  D.,  President  of  Geneva  College.  Geneva : 
1838.     8vo.  pp.  24. 

This  is  a  noble  theme,  and  nobly  treated ;  firm  in  his  princi- 
ples, our  author  is  equally  fearless  in  the  expression  of  them, 
ouch  a  discourse  cannot  but  do  good.     The  times  need  it ;  and  in 
the  hands  of  men  of  talent  and  station,  the  argument  must  at  length 
tell  upon  the  public  mind.     It  is  one  which  reason  demonstrates, 
and  experience  verifies.     Liberty  can  never  be  divorced  from 
LAW.     It  is  a  marriage  so  sanctioned  by  God,  that  man  cannot  sepa- 
rate them.     Under  the  guardian  roof  of  law  alone  it  is  that  liberty 
can  dwell — there  alone  is  she  the  mother  of  peace,  and  order,  and 
all  the  gentle  train  of  social  and  domestic  virtues.     Wandering 
from  that  home,  she  becomes  the  harlot,  and  the  harlot-mother  of 
force  and  rapine,  and  all  the  progeny  of  crime  and  blood.     Such 
id  the  etemsd  law  written  in  heaven,  and  stainped  upon  the  things 
of  earth.     This  argument  is  ably  put  by  Dr.  Hale.     His  position 
is,  that  "  liberty  exists  by  its  ovm  limitations ;''  and,  consequently, 
that  states  can  continue  free  only  by  **  submission  to  law.'^     It  was 
the  answer  of  one  of  the  wisest  of  the  wise  men  of  Greece,  that  that 
was  the  freest  form  of  government  where  the  law  ruled  and  not  wHl  / 
and  it  is  wonderful  how  little  advance  the  philosophy  of  twenty-five 
hundred  years  has  made  upon  the  completeness  of  his  answer.  That 
l>erein  lies  our  danger,  all  «dmit ;  but  it  is  not  every  one  that  is  wil« 
fing  to  open  his  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  our  freedom  has  been  already 
taroished,  and  that  mob  law  is  still  trampling  liberty  under  foot. 
Bat  laws,  to  be  law,  must  be  vnse  and  good.     How  shall  this  be 
secured  9     This  question,  as  a  necessary  adjunct,  is  also  ably  ar- 
^ed,  and  the  inability  demonstrated  of  mere  intellectual  culture 
to  fit  men  for  the  task  of  vnse  governments.     "  Knowledge  alone 
will  not  do  it ;"  —  **  we  must  not  only  ^11  the  mind,  but  Jbrm  the 
character  —  we  must  make  education  moral  as  well  as  intellectuaU* 
We  argue  well  (we  would  add  in  conclusion)  of  the  prospects  of 
Oeneva  college,  from  the  fact  of  its  having  such  a  head  as  Dr. 
Hale,  and  are  satisfied  that  it  will  repay  to  the  state  a  thousand 
fold  the  patronage  it  receives,  if  it  do  but  send  forth  its  alumni, 
imbued  with  the  noble  and  right  principles  of  "liberty  and  law," 
80  ably  advocated  in  this  address  of  its  president. 
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18. — Hood's  Otm,  or  Laughter  from  Year  to  Year,  No.  L   G.  Dear- 
bom  &  Co.  New  York. 

This  is  poor  trashy  stuff  as  to  style,  with  principles  as  false  as 
they  are  frivolous.  His  precept  and  practice  is  to  drive  away 
death  by  making  a  joke  of  it — **  to  take  care  of  the  body,  poor 
body,  and  give  it  as  long  a  day  as  you  can  ;"  and  this  he  calls  "  the 
gay  hearted  philosophy  !"  Wretched  folly !  It  is  of  such  laugh- 
ter Solomon  speaks,  when  ho  says  "  it  is  road."  The  "  gay  heart" 
is  a  plant  of  another  soil ;  it  comes  from  the  sweet  root  of  christian 
peace,  and  can  flourish  only  in  the  atmosphere  of  "  a  conscience 
void  of  ofience"  towards  God  and  towards  men.  Let  us  then  have 
no  more  of  such  bedlamites  dancing  in  their  chains ! 


19. — Report  upon  the  Finances  and  Internal  Improvements  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  1838,  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

This  is  an  able  and  lucid  document,  demonstrating  in  fig^es 
what  every  intelligent  citizen  of  the  state  has  long  since  had  in  his 
head,  namely,  that  the  actual  resources  of  our  treasury  are  even 
now  equal  to  the  highest  demands  which  can  be  made  upon  it.  The 
basis  of  this  reasoning  is  a  clear  and  conclusive  one  ;  it  is  this : — 
Improvements  made  by  the  state  are  the  property  of  the  state ; 
and,  therefore,  their  net  proceeds  are  to  be  reinvested  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  to  whom  they  belong ;  that  is,  the  great  Erie  canal  has 
been  made  with  state  funds,  or  by  state  loans,  therefore  its  reasonable 
tolls,  after  paying  off  the  debt,  is  a  productive  capital,  to  be  re-in- 
vested for  the  same  object  and  the  benefit  of  the  same  parties,  and 
that  again  is  for  the  cause  of  internal  improvement  and  for  the  citi- 
zens at  large.  The  tolls  of  the  Erie  canal  are  therefore,  in  all  equity, 
already  a  jfledged  income,  and  to  divert  them  to  any  other  end,  or  to 
make  them  a  present  to  those  who  use  the  canal,  either  now  or  here- 
after, is  robbery  and  injustice,  so  long  as  any  internal  improve- 
ment remains  incompleted.  This,  then,  is  the  ftmd  from  which 
our  resources  are  to  come.  But  having  the  means,  we  have  here- 
tofore wanted  the  wisdom.  Our  legislature  has  not  hitherto  ap- 
preciated the  fundamental  principle,  (one  now  beginning  to  be  uni- 
versally recognized,)  that  internal  improvements  are  matters  of 
state,  not  of  local  policy,  and  therefore  cannot  be  rightly  carried 
on  but  by  a  state  board,  and  upon  a  general  plan,  and  by  state 
funds.  This  it  the  true  and  only  sound  principle,  and  until  New 
York  adopts  it,  and  entoi*s  vigorously  upon  it,  her  movements  in 
the  development  of  her  immense  resources  will  be,  as  they  have 
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heretofore  been,  partial,  basty,  and  incongruous.    Or  if,  again,  sncli 
expenditure  go  beyond  her  actual  means,  then  is  she  to  borrow 
upon  the  strength  of  them,  since  every  dollar  judiciously  laid  out 
in  opening  new  avenues  to  her  hidden  wealth,  counts  as  fourfold 
in  her  treasury.     This  is  a  truth  beginning  to  be  felt  both  here  and 
abroad ;   and  European  capitalists  are  at  this  moment  returning 
home,  with  the  settled  conviction  that  no  investment  of  their  capi* 
tal  can  be  so  safe  as  American  state  stock  created  for  this  end. 
The  very  investment  of  the  loan  becomes  the  security  of  the  lender ; 
all  else  that  is  wanted  is  honesty  in  the  borrower ;  then,  the  very 
expenditure  of  the  money  becomes  the  sufficient  guarantee  of  the 
debt*     Such  is  their  feeling ;  and  we,  in  acting  upon  it,  by  making 
from  them  a  sufficient  loan  for  this  purpose,  should  not  only  be  ad- 
vancing our  own  interests,  but  have  the  farther  satisfaction  of  be* 
coming  instruments  for  advancing  the  peace  and  good  order  of 
Europe,  since  every  dollar  withdrawn  thence  for  occupation  here, 
makes  war  a  lesa  easy  burden  to  them.     The  peaceful  occupations 
of  the  new  world,  we  venture  to  predict,  are  going  to  be  the  '*  safe- 
ty valve"  to  the  old ;  and  American  loans  are  about  to  become  the 
channels  by  which  the  waters  of  strife  are  to  be  drawn  off  from  the 
plains  of  Europe,  and  the  sinews  of  war  enfeebled.     Thus  is  it  in 
the  affairs  of  this  world,  that  self-interest  is  bound  up  vrith  duty, 
making  up  the  one  great  volume  (which  he  who  runs  may  read)  oif 
God's  dispensations  for  the  happiness  and  improvement  of  man. 


30.— jHiitff  on  a  Cheap  Mode  qfPurrhasing  the  Liberty  of  a  Sl4U>e 
Population,  New  York :  1838.  G.  A.  Neuman,  99  Nassau- 
street. 

Herb  comes  a  German  mind— > for  such,  from  many  marks,  we 
conclude  the  author  to  be -^  to  the  solution  of  a  great  and  (hitherto 
considered)  insoluble  Ameiican  preblem.  It  is  a  dark  question  in 
more  senses  than  one,  but  we  thmk  ho  has  thrown  some  new  light 
upon  it.  It  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  new  point  of  view  in  which 
a  fiuniliar  subject  may  be  put  by  the  analytic  process,  and  we  re« 
commend  its  attentive  perusal,  seriously  and  practically,  to  all  com- 
mittees of  our  abolition  and  colonization  societies,  and  indeed  are 
by  no  means  sure  but  that  its  perusal  might  with  advantage  be  sub- 
stituted by  the  chairmen,  at  their  respective  public  meetings,  for  the 
various  eloquent  speeches  made  by  gentlemen  on  such  interesting 
occasions. 

The  principle  adopted  by  our  author,  is  that  of  "  uterine  emanci- 
pation," founded  on  the  received  principle  of  the  old  Roman  law, 
rAETUa  tfEQViTVR  V£NTREM.     Setting  out  from  this  point,  he  de- 
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monstrates  that  the  whole  purchase  needful  for  the  total  emancipa* 
tion  of  the  hiacks  in  the  next  generation,  does  not  exceed  one  eighth 
of  the  actual  number,  and  that  eighth  by  no  means  the  most  valua* 
ble  one ;  and  that  even  the  emancipation  of  one  young  female 
slavo  will,  by  the  tenth  generation,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  have 
been  the  purchase  of  freedom  to  two  thousand  and  forty-five  human 
beings  descended  from  her.  But  for  details  we  must  refer  to  the 
pamphlet  itself,  which  is  written  with  candor  and  moderation,  much 
good  sense,  and  an  equal  amount  of  unpretending  good  fiseling. 


21. — Introductory  Address  to  the  Students  in  Medicine  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  Delivered  November  7,  1837.  By  Edward  Dela- 
FiELD,  M.  D.,  Professor,  &c  New  York :  Published  by  the 
Students.     1837.     8vo.  pp.  44. 

Wb  are  sorry  our  notice  of  this  excellent  address  was  crowded 
out  of  our  last  number  for  want  of  room.  Though  somewhat  late, 
we  prefer  not  to  omit  it  in  the  present  number. 

Dr.  Delafield  selected  "  Medical  Education"  for  the  subject  of 
this  address,  as  introductory  to  the  regular  course  of  lectures  at 
the  medical  college  of  this  city,  at  the  opening  of  the  course  of 
1837 — 8 ;  and  ho  has  labored  most  zealously,  and  we  hope  and 
think  not  without  effect,  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  his  pupils  the 
necessity  of  making  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
profession,  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  which  they  voluntarily 
assume.  We  like  the  spirit  of  this  discourse,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  subject  is  treated.  We  like  the  elevated  ground  it 
takes,  and  the  thorough  course  of  study  it  presents  for  the  medical 
student.  It  is  the  character  given  to  the  medical  profession  by 
such  men  as  Professor  Delafield,  that  must  commend  it  to  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public,  and  eventually  eradicate  empiricism.  We 
hope  and  expect  to  see  New  York  the  head-quarters  of  medical 
science  in  this  country ;  there  arc  peculiar  advantages  here  for  a 
great  school  of  medicine  ;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
wc  shall  yet  count  our  hundreds  of  students,  who  will  annually  re- 
sort hither  for  their  education. 
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22. — A  Climcal  Lecture  an  the  Primary  Treatment  of  Injuries; 
delivered  at  the  New  York  Hospital,  November  22,  1837.  By 
Alexander  H.  Stevens,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  of  the  New  York 
Hospital,  and  Emeritus  Professor  of  Cfinical  Surgery. 

This  is  also  an  admirable  performance,  which  we  are  sorry  to 
have  omitted  mention  of  in  our  last  number.  We  are  very  glad 
to  perceive,  from  the  dedication  to  the  governors  of  the  hospital, 
that  this  is  *'  intended  as  the  first  of  a  series"  of  lectures  on  clini- 
cal surgery. 

In  giving  this  lecture  to  the  public.  Dr.  Stevens  has  conferred  a 
great  favor,  not  only  on  his  brethren  of  the  medical  profession,  but 
on  the  general  reader.  The  subject  is  one  which  has  not  received 
sufficient  attention  in  any  systematic  work  on  surgery ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  even  medical  men,  in  cases  of  severe  acciden- 
tal injury,  when  bystanders  and  friends  are  terrified,  oflen  find  them- 
selves without  fixed  principles,  on  which  alone  are  based  an  ap- 
propriate treatment.  Besides,  every  person  may,  and  should, 
understand  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  immediately  after  the 
infliction  of  a  serious  injury.  Lives  are  too  often  sacrificed  by  a  spe- 
cies of  culpable  ignorance.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  in  tnis 
single  lecture  of  Dr.  Stevens,  there  is  more  sound,  original,  prac- 
ticed information,  which  all  classes  of  readers  can  understand,  than 
m  many  professional  works  of  five  times  the  size.  It  is  altogether 
a  publication  of  the  highest  merit. 


2^.-^  Address  delivered  on  the  22d  of  February,  1838,  before  the  Phi- 
loUxian  and  Peithol4>gian  Societies  of  Columbia  College,  By  the 
Reverend  Edward  Y.  Higbee.  ^w  York :  Published  by  or- 
der of  the  Society.     1838.     pp.  24. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Higbee's  address  is  to  show  ''  the  dependence 
of  our  social  system,  for  all  that  can  render  it  the  object  of  our  care 
andlove,  upon  the  diffusion  of  sound  learning  and  religion.''  This 
obvious  and  important  truth  can  never  be  too  strongly  and  extensive- 
ly felt ;  and  therefore  can  never  be  too  frequently  urged  :  for  though 
one  of  the  most  familiar  common  places  of  remark  and  acknowledg- 
■  inent,  yet,  like  many  others  of  the  most  important  truths  which  con- 
cern man's  welfare  here  and  for  ever — its  very  familiarity  sometimes 
l^egetsahabit  of  unreflecting  acknowledgment,  pt^rfectly  consistent 
^th  a  practical  disregard  of  the  duties  implied  in  it. 

We  are  glad,  therefore,  whenever  occasion  is  taken  to  make  this 
^^^feU.    Mr.  Higbee's  enforcement  of  it  is  earnest  and  eloquent, 
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becoming  a  sincere  and  upright  man  and  christian  minister.  The 
action  of  Mr.  Higbee's  o'wn  mind  has  not  invested  the  sub- 
ject with  any  thing  very  new  or  original  in  argument  and  illustra- 
tions, which  indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  do ;  nor  do  we  find  any 
tokens  of  the  presence  of  that  very  remarkable  attribute  and  test 
of  high  genius,  the  power  of  giving  to  an  old  and  familiar  truth  the 
freshness  and  force  of  novelty. 

Nevertheless,  the  discourse  is  well  done ;  its  tone  and  spirit,  and 
the  particular  cast  of  its  sentiments,  are  good  and  wholesome,  espe- 
cially in  respect  to  sound  learning,  in  distinction  from  some  of  the 
education  charlatanries  of  the  day,  and  in  respect  to  making  rdi^ 
gious  instruction  a  part  of  popular  education.  And  as  we  are  glad 
at  every  utterance  by  the  voice,  so  we  are  at  every  utterance  by  the 
press,  of  such  sound  principles  :  for  every  new  utterance  will  have 
more  or  less  of  special  influence  for  good. 


24. — Benefits  of  the  Gospel,  A  Sermon  preached  in  St.  PattTs 
Churchf  on  the  Nativity  of  our  Saviour,  December  25,  1837. 
7b  which  is  added,  the  substance  of  two  Discourses  on  the  Sunday 
following,  being  the  dose  of  a  century  since  the  first  Church  edifice 
was  erected  in  Newburyport,  (Mass,)  Printed  by  Morss  &  Brews- 
ter.    1838. 

This  pamphlet  came  to  hand  too  late  to  be  noticed  in  our  last 
number ;  and  we  do  not  notice  it  now  for  any  thing  that  there  is 
particularly  worthy  of  attention  in  the  first  sermon,  entitled  the 
"  Benefits  of  the  Gosj}^"  It  is  a  plain,  sensible  discourse,  such 
as  Dr.  Morss  might  very  well  preach,  and  his  people  might  very 
well  be  edified  in  hcEiring ;  but  there  seems  no  good  reason  why 
it  should  have  been  printed :  at  all  events,  had  it  come  out  by  it- 
self, we  should  not  have  called  attention  to  it. 

But  the  other  part  of  the  pamphlet  —  **  A  brief  History  of  the 
Episcojml  Church  in  Newburypart  and  Vicinity^**  we  wish  to  make 
particular  mention  of,  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  con- 
tains the  history  of  one  of  the  early  churches  of  New  England,  for 
a  period  of  a  century,  including  many  details  and  documents,  by 
no  means  destitute  of  curious,  interest,  especially  as  illustrating  the 
relations  of  the  Church  with  the  congregational  authorities  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

In  the  second  place,  as  furnishing  a  contribution  to  the  history 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States,  we  wish  to  com- 
mend the  example  of  Dr.  Morss  to  the  clergy  of  the  church  at  large. 
Let  them  use  the  like  diligence  to  collect,  arrange,  and  publish 
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facts,  documents,  statistical,  topographical,  and  biograpliical  infor- 
mation concemine  their  respective  panshes,  and  a  body  of  tnate- 
rialt  will  thus  be  formed,  which  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
future  historian  of  the  Church. 


25. — Nineteenth  Annuctl  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  New  York 
Lutitutian,Jbr  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  New  York : 
Mahlon  Day.     1838. 

It  is  not  our  object,  at  this  time,  to  sketch  the  rise  and  progress 
of  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ;  the  various  methods 
which  have  been  adopted  by  different  individuals  for  communi- 
cating ideas  to  them,  and  the  success  which  has  attended  these  efforts. 
For  information  on  these  and  other  points  of  equal  interest,  we 
would  refer  the  inquirer  to  the  last  four  or  five  reports  of  the  New 
York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  where 
he  will  find  the  whole  subject  discussed  in  a  very  lucid  and  philo- 
sophical manner.  Those  who  have  been  favored  with  an  opportu- 
nity of  perusing  them,  cannot  but  have  been  amply  repaid  their 
trouble,  by  the  interesting  developments  therein  made,  not  only 
as  to  the  present  actual  condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  thia 
and  other  countries,  but  also  as  regards  the  history  of  those  phi- 
lanthro{>ic  efforts  which  have  been  made  both  in  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, and  which  have  resulted  in  such  eminent  success,  in  restoring 
to  society  that  interesting  yet  unfortunate  portion  of  our  race. 

The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  was  founded  in  the  year  1817,  a  few  months  subsequent  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Asylum  at  Hartford,  which  is  the  oldest 
in  this  country.  Its  progress  was,  at  first,  embarrassed  by  many 
difBculties,  not  necessary  here  to  be  named ;  but  since  its  re-orgam- 
zation  in  1830,  and  the  accession  of  Mr.  Peet,  the  present  incumbent, 
to  the  office  of  principal,  its  progress  has  been  as  rapid  as  it  has 
been  successful ;  and  we  can  now  confidently  say,  without  intending 
to  institute  any  invidious  comparisons,  that  it  stands  the  first  in  this 
country,  both  in  point  of  numbers,  and  in  the  reputation  it  enjoys 
abroad;  and  there  are  but  two  institutions  in  Europe*  that  can  com- 
pare with  it  in  the  former  particular,  while  it  is  surpassed  by  none, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  in  the  number  of  it^  educated  ^anjf&aaors. 

With  the  principal  are  associstted  eight  professors,  and  one  deaf 
mute  monitor,  all  devoting  themselves  to  their  work  vrith  a  zeal 
and  success,  the  substantial  evidence  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the 

*  The  Royal  Institation  at  Paris,  in  1836,  contained  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  pupils ;  and  that  at  London,  two  hundred  and  thirty. 
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imerpstiiig  collection  of  ''oriirinal  uncoirected  compositions/'  ap- 
moded  to  the  last  report.  This  report  is  a  document  of  eighty- 
KHir  pages,  and  is  divided  into  three  parts,  viz. :  The  directors' 
n^port ;  the  report  of  the  superintendant  of  conunon  schools,  and 
the  report  of  a  board  of  visiters,  appointed  by  the  secretary  of  state 
— all  made  to  the  state  lenslature,  from  which  the  institution  re- 
%>^ive  its  chief  support.  We  cannot  do  justice  to  all  the  particu- 
lars embraced  in  the  report,  in  so  brief  a  notice  as  this,  however 
inti^HMting  they  may  be  in  themselves ;  and  will  barely  state,  in  re- 
lation to  die  first  two  parts,  that  the  institution  is  represented  as 
being  still  in  a  very  prosperous  condition.  The  numter  of  pupils, 
:ftS  the  end  of  the  year,  was  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  education 
is  of  three  distinct  kinds — the  mechanical,  the  intellectual,  and  the 
nKird  and  religious. 

The  school  is  divided  into  eight  classes,  each  of  which  is  occu- 
picHl  five  hours  daily,  in  the  school  room,  under  the  immediate  in- 
>iniction  of  their  respective  teachers.  The  remainder  of  the  day 
is  dovotod  to  recreation.  In  the  evening,  the  pupils  are  employed 
,u  preparing  lessons  for  the  following  day,  or  in  attendance  upon 
Wtures  on  the  various  branches  of  natural  science  and  history, 
i^onnocted  with  this  department,  are  a  mineral  cabinet,  philosopla- 
\'al  apparatus,  and  a  well  selected  library. 

The  labors  of  each  day  are  begun  and  closed  with  religious  ex- 
tTcises,  and  a  brief  exposition  of  some  text  of  scripture.  Without 
any  view  to  the  inculcation  of  sectarian  views,  the  great  duties  of 
)H>r»onal  and  practical  religion  are  explained  and  enforced.  With 
tho  bible  for  their  only  text-book,  and  by  frequent  appeals  to  the 
uu^ral  sense,  it  is  the  constant  endeavor  of  their  instructors,  to 
lt>ail  these  unfortunate  objects  of  their  care  in  the  path  of  virtue 
And  rt^ligion.  The  board  of  visiters,  after  giving  a  particular  ac- 
\vunt  of  tlieir  visit  to  the  institution  in  December  last,  and  pre- 
MMiting  various  specimens  of  original  compositions,  and  extempo- 
V(fttuHnis  replies  to  questions  put  to  the  pupils,  conclude  by  saying, 
(hat  the  "  visit  was  closed  with  an  entire  satisfaction  on  the  part  of 
I  ho  iHtmmittce,  that  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  instruction  of 
(ho  Uoaf  and  Dumb,  is  not  only  entitled  to  the  continued  favor  and 
i^ttMuage  of  the  state,  but  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  seminaries  of  the 
Kind  in  the  world :  the  professors  are  all  able  and  intellectual  men ; 
*ud  ir^  principal,  Harvey  P.  Peet,  Esq.,  not  only  an  accomplished 
uistnictor,  but  one  of  the  best  executive  officers  vrith  whom  it  has 
Nhmi  the  good  fortune  of  the  committee  to  become  acquainted." 
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26. — A  Sermon^  delivered  before  his  Excellency  Edward  Everett, 
Governor,  his  Honor  George  HuH,  Lieutenant  Governor ,  the  Ho^ 
norahle  Council,  and  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  An- 
niversary Election,  January  3^,  1838.  By  Richard  S.  Stores, 
D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Braintree.  Boston : 
pp.  46. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  honor  of  Massachusetts,  that  its  legislature 
has  never  renounced  nor  intermitted  the  practice  of  attending  pub- 
lic worship,  and  hearing  a  sermon,  on  the  day  of  "  general  elec- 
tion." This  practice  commenced  in  1631 ;  the  senate  and  house 
of  representatives  choose  the  preacher  alternately ;  and  though 
the  (Aoice  is  made  in  the  year  preceding  that  in  which  the  dis- 
course is  delivered,  yet  there  never  has  been  a  failure,  during  more 
than  two  hundred  years,  from  the  death  or  sickness  of  the  clergy- 
man chosen.  The  prevalence  of  the  small  pox  in  Boston  has,  in  a 
very  few  instances,  prevented  the  delivery  of  the  sermon. 

The  discourse  now  before  us  is  an  able  and  a  seasonable  one.  It 
is  written  with  power,  and  its  doctrines  are  sound  and  conservative. 
The  style  is  more  diffuse  than  we  like ;  but  we  seldom  find  so 
much  strength  and  difiuseness  united.  The  theme  is,  "  het  every 
soul  he  subject  unto  the  higher  jpowers^^  &c. ;  and  the  doctrine  dedu- 
ced from  it  is,  that  obedience  to  government  is  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  christian  duty.  This  principle  is  very  clearly  illustrated, 
and  ably  enforced,  and  the  limitations  of  the  powers  of  government 
are  well  stated. 

Our  readers  will  relish  the  following  passage,  taken  from  that 
part  of  the  seimon  which  inculcates  the  providing  for  the  diffusion 
of  education,  as  one  of  the  **  duties  pertaining  to  christian  legisla- 
tion :" 

*'  If  cominon  schools  demand  the  patronnge  of  governmontf  because  of  their 
powerful  bearing  on  onr  great  public  interests,  can  our  higher  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing be  denied  it  t  These  are  the  hving  fountains  that  pour  forth  their  fertilizing 
streams  over  the  whole  plain  covered  with  the  rising  plants  of  genius,  destinea 
either  to  flourish  or  decay — to  disappoint  a  thousand  hopes,  or  bring  forth  frail 
in  rich  luxuriance  for  the  refreshment  of  future  generations,  according  to  the  cal- 
tnre  they  receive.  Shall  they  become  "  as  a  spring  shut  up,  a  fountain  sealed," 
for  want  of  legislative  encouragement  7  If  the  Egyptian  would  irrigate  hb 
grounds,  he  not  only  prepares  their  surface,  but  digs  his  canals,  and  then  watches 
the  floating  clouds  as  they  are  borne  along  toward  the  distant  summits  of  Atlas, 
where  they  discharge  their  treasures,  for  the  supply  of  the  mighty  river,  whose 
waters  convey  fertility  to  the  soil,  with  sustenance  and  gladness  to  its  swarming 

i population.  And  if  the  patriot  would  enrich  the  whole  ground  consecrated  t* 
iberty  and  religion,  with  common  school  instruction,  let  him  not  only  prepare 
the  surface  of  the  wide  field  before  him,  and  cut  the  channelrt  through  which  the 
fertiliziug  streams  may  be  conducted  over  it,  but  let  him  watch  the  sun-lit  clouds 
of  science  as  they  float  above  him,  and  gather  over  the  distant  hills,  tlience  to  pour 
their  treasures  upon  the  vales  below,  through  the  channel  of  that  mighty  river 
which  makes  glad  the  city  of  our  God.    Our  colleges  form  the  Atlas  of  our  int«l- 
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lectual  world — and  from  them  alone  can  flow  the  pure  waters  that  are  neceaaaiy 
to  replenish  our  smaller  streams^  and  fill  our  cisterns,  and  mature  our  barvesta, 
and  realize  the  patriots  roost  ardent  wishes.  They  are  the  fountains  of  public 
health — of  high  moral  influence  —  and  of  universal  improvement.  Their  power 
upon  public  sentiment  is  gentle  and  penetrating  as  that  of  '*  tho  dew  on  the 
lender  herb,  and  the  showers  upon  the  grass."  t5o  far  from  beins  the  miserlj 
hoarders  of  knowledge,  they  are  its  cheerful  almoners,  supplying  the  means  of 
wealth,  honor,  and  usefulness,  not  to  a  favored  few,  but  to  all  without  distinction 
who  are  willing  to  accept  them.  To  them  alone  can  we  look  with  confldence 
for  those  supplies  of  extended  and  well-adapted  instruction,  which  the  necemities 
of  the  whole  nsins  generation  demand  — and  in  them  alone  is  the  power  lodged, 
that  can  draw  form  fully  the  resources  of  those  young  minds  of  special  promise, 
whose  developments  under  primary  instruction  evince  their  susceptibility  of  an 
enlargement  and  polish,  which  will  render  them  tlie  lights  of  the  world." 

We  have  room  for  no  more  quotations,  though  we  should  be  glad 
to  extract  several  passages,  remarkable  for  their  soimdncss  of  opi- 
nion on  important  topics,  and  the  force  with  which  tliey  are  ex- 
pressed. 


27. — An  Address  delivered  before  the  Members  of  the  Norfolk  Bar, 
at  their  request^  Febuary  25, 1837.  By  James  Richardson,  their 
President,     Boston:  pp.  24. 

This  is  an  excellent  performance,  evidently  from  the  pen  of  a 
sound  and  ripe  scholar,  and  a  member  of  the  old  school.  The 
character  and  duties  of  his  profession  are  regarded  by  him  in  their 
true  light ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  whole  address  is  uncommonly  ptire 
and  lofty.  We  always  take  a  special  and  lively  pleasure  in  com- 
mending such  writings,  both  because  we  rejoice  in  every  evidence 
of  the  prevalence  of  sound  opinions  in  different  quarters  of  the 
country,  and  because  we  would  contribute  to  extend  their  influence. 


-^- — Passages  in  Foreign  Travel.  By  Isaac  Appleton  Jew- 
ETT.  Boston  ;  C.  C.  Little  and  James  Brown,  1838.  2  vols. 
12mo.  pp.  319,  369. 

A  SCRUPULOUS  regard  to  truth  is  one  of  the  great  characteristics 
of  these  volumes,  and  it  is  one  of  sufficient  rarity  in  books  of  tra- 
vels, to  be  esteemed  of  high  value.  Having  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  author  throughout  a  greater  part  of  his  route,  within  a  few 
months  of  him,  we  aie  able  to  bear  direct  testimony  to  that  point. 
This  however  is  far  from  being  their  only  merit;  they  are  uncom- 
monly sensible  and  well  written,  and  marie  tho  scholar  and  the  man 
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of  taste,  the  accurate  observer  and  the  candid  judge.     Were  the 
choice  of  topics  a  right  of  either  reader  or  critic,  we  would  express 
a  wish,  that  our  author  had  made  a  somewhat  different  selection  of 
his,  or  a  different  estimate  of  the  relative  importance  of  those  se- 
lected We  would  have  had  him  devote  a  larger  part  of  his  work  to 
England,  a  country  to  us  in  many  respects  of  unequalled  interest, 
irhich  our  tourist  strangely  undervalues ;  and  if  his  prescribed  lim- 
its did  not  allow  this,  we  would  have  been  willing  for  an  exchange, 
and  spared  some  four  or  five  of  the  eleven  chapters  on  the  operas, 
theatres,  markets,  and  eating  houses  of  Paris,  to  make  room  for  an 
equal  additional  number  on  the  land  of  our  fathers.     Generous  as 
he  has  been,  his  compliment  to  the  Parisians  vnll  not  satisfy  them ; 
they  will  consider  it  a  great  slight  to  be  thought  only  of  equal  im- 
portance to  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  have  no  more  than  half  of  his 
pages.     For  our  part,  we  think  that  he  treats  them  with  a  full  share 
of  consideration,  and  puts  a  great  deal  more  rose  into  the  coloring 
of  his  picture  of  them  than  they  deserve.     He  concedes  to  their 
city  its  claim  of  unequalled  fascinations,  and  only  slightly  intimates 
that  it  is  also  one  of  unequalled  abominations.     As  respects  this 
latter  point,  the  whole  story  is  told  in  a  few  words,  and  all  writers 
agree  as  to  the  tenor  of  those :  they  are  in  a  deplorable  state  as 
to  religion  and  morality;  they  are  living  without  God  in  the  world 
— he  is  not  in  all  their  thoughts.     We  state  this  fact  not  merely 
on  the  testimony  of  those  whom  it  fills  with  anguish  :  the  impious 
Heine,  who  glories  in  it,  laughs  at  the  idea  of  calling  the  Parisians 
atheists ;  they  do  not  think  enough  about  God,  he  says,  to  deny  his 
existence.     Mr.  Jewett  gives  us  a  truly  appalling  picture  of  the  ir- 
religion  of  the  people  in  his  chapter  on  a  Parisian  sabbath;  and  it 
must  not  be  understood,  that  such  an  observance,  or  rather  non- 
observance  of  it,  is  inherent  in  the  catholic  faith — there  are  catho- 
lics in  other  countries,  who  yield  to  none  in  a  spirit  of  true  devotion 
<m  that  day  and  on  all  other  days ;  and  then  with  what  a  suggestion 
^oes  the  chapter  close — Paris  unroofed !  the  thought  is  enough  to 
make  even  a  Parisian  shudder —  Michael  Angelo'sLast  Judgment, 
and  Dante's  Inferno,  are  but  feeble  imaginings  compared  with  the 
i^ties  it  would  disclose.     We  cannot  now  enlarge  upon  this  to- 
pic ;  it  must  be  dismissed  vrith  the  single  remark,  that  wo  fall  under 
s  strange  infatuation  in  systematically  introducing  our  youth  into 
"this  largest  sink  of  European  vice,"  and  teaching  them  when 
there  to  a^lopt  the  old  maxim  about  being  among  the  Romans,  and 
^f  still  more  extraordinary  one,  that  the  traveller  must  see  every 
^g,  and  follow  to  the  end  of  every  path,  even  those  which  "go 
down  to  the  chambers  of  death."     There  is  another  notion,  which 
*^nies  by  travelling  abroad,  that  cannot  be  too  loudly  reprobated : 
*«at  we  must  give  up  our  narrow  prejudices,  our  puritanic  morals  as 
^ey  are  are  called,  £u:id  adopt  the  more  liberal  standard  of  onlighten- 
cd  Europe.     We  rejoice  to  find  Mr.  Jewett  expressing  himself  do- 
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cidedly  on  the  general  principle,  and  we  wish  he  had  given  a  more 
unequivocally  moral  bearing  to  his  remarks ;  with  a  large  class  of 
readers,  his  authority  would  have  more  weight  than  that  of  a  graver 
moralist. 

"  There  is  much  of  query,"  he  observes,  '*  among  travelliDff  Americans,  as  to 
what  of  Europe  might  profitably  be  conveyed  acroM  the  Atlantic.  At  first, 
broad  questions  may  seem  to  arise.  The  more  I  look  and  reflect,  the  narrower 
grows  the  sphere  or  choice.  As  there  is  very  httle  in  American  institutions  that 
at  this  moment  would  be  feasible  or  even  desirable  in  Europe,  so,  there  is  still 
less  of  Europe  that  we  could  wish  to  see  translated  into  the  Umted  States.  I  stato 
my  thought  distinctly,  disguising  not  its  repulsiveness." 

This  sentiment  has  our  unqualified  assent ;  in  that  respect  we 
would  be  glad  to  see  the  ocean  completely  **  dissociahilu,**  and  all 
the  "  impicR  rates*^  merged  in  the  deep,  which  should  attempt  a 
passage  hither,  freighted  with  the  moral  corruption  and  the  poli- 
tical vices  of  Europe,  whether  monarchical  or  radical — the  auda- 
cious race  have  already  brought  evils  enough  upon  us. 

We  observe  but  one  important  error  in  "  Foreign  Travel,"  and 
that  is  rather  an  inadvertence  than  error;  it  is  stated,  that  the  re- 
presentatives of  thirty-three  and  a  half  miUions  of  people  are  elect- 
ed by  only  eighty  thousand  of  the  qualified.  It  was  so,  under  the 
old  electoral  law;  that  of  1831,  which  reduced  the  direct  tax  quali- 
fication to  two  hundred  francs,  increased  the  electors  to  two  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  thousand;  but  the  principle  is  still  the  same — a 
small  portion  of  the  people  only,  enjoy  the  elective  franchise. 

Mr.  Jewett's  book  deserves  commendation  on  every  account; 
and  his  publishers  also,  are  entitled  to  the  same,  for  their  share  in 
its  attractions :  they  have  sent  it  forth  in  a  very  gentlemanly  dress, 
showing  that  they  well  understand  its  intrinsic  worth,  and  attired  it 
accordingly. 


29. — Sketches  of  Paris,  in  Familiar  Letters  to  his  Friend,  By  an 
American  Gentleman.  Philadelphia:  1838.  E.  L.  Carey  & 
A.  Hart.     12mo.  pp.  321. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  al>sence  of  a  moral  sense  in  the 
community,  on  the  subject  of  bad  books.  We  have  police  regu- 
lations, a<^ainst  exposing  to  sale  pictures  of  a  certain  class,  and  so- 
cieties \vithout  number  for  the  suppression  of  intemperance;  but 
the  pernicious  influence  of  these  immoralities,  bears  no  comparison 
to  that  of  the  circulation  of  corrupting  books.  As  the  press  now 
works,  it  diffuses  its  poison  with  the  rapidity  of  a  pestiferous  blast. 
We  have  no  wish  to  see  it  restrained ;  if  publishers  and  booksellers 
would  listen  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  the  evil  would  be  stayed. 
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John  Milton,  in  his  eloquent  speech  for  the  liberty  of  unlicensed 
printing,  recognizes  it  to  be  a  matter  "of  greatest  concernment  in 
the  church  ana  commonwealth,  to  have  a  vigilant  eye  how  books 
demean  themselves  as  well  as  men;  and  thereafter  to  confine,  im- 
prison, and  do  sharpest  justice  on  them  as  malefactors."  And  this 
18  precisely  the  course  we  do  not  pursue ;  if  a  book  has  any  clever- 
ness, it  is  sure  to  get  currency  ana  credit  with  us,  although  every 
page  may  be  soiled  with  its  indecencies,  and  every  paragraph  with 
corrupting  principles.  We  extend  an  indulgence  to  unlawful 
traffic  in  this  respect,  that  we  deny  to  all  others;  we  hang  the 
starved  apothecary,  when  poverty,  not  will,  consents  to  the  sale  of  a 
little  poison,  to  be  used  for  wicked  purposes;  and  we  allow  the 
same  principle  to  justify,  even  in  the  court  of  conscience,  the  unli- 
mited sale  of  the  poison  which  kills  the  soul.  Verily  it  is  a  strange 
morality.  It  is  a  strange  kind  of  morality  too,  that  it  is  extensively 
practised  by  the  reading  public:  many  families  who  would  exclude 
from  their  dwellings  a  rou^,  a  man  of  profligate  principles,  however 
brilliant  bis  reputation  for  wit  and  talent,  will  yet  freely  admit  into 
their  parlors  a  corrupt  and  corrupting  book,  if  it  be  distinguished 
for  ability. 

The  above  remarks  will  be  understood  to  apply  to  the  book 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  them;  and  for  it  they  were  intended. 
It  has  crept  into  public  favor  by  means  of  its  talent,  vivacity,  and 
pquancy,  without  a  rebuke  from  the  public  press,  orrather  with  its 
express  approbation ;  and  yet  it  comes  to  us  in  the  state  of  a  fine 
plant,  foul  with  devouring  insects :  it  needs  to  be  smoked  and  wash- 
ed with  soap  suds,  before  it  will  be  fit  to  be  received  into  the  par- 
lor.   It  is  gratuitously  scoffing  in  its  allusions  to  religion;  and 
grossly  offensive  in  its  exhibitions  of  vice.     Surely  it  ought  to 
Mtisfy  any  amateur  of  the  Paris  Hetaerae,  to  witness  the  spectacle 
lumself,  without  obtruding  their  portraits  upon  public  view.     To 
lieighten  the  atrocity  of  the  offence  against  good  morab,  many  of 
the  letters  are  addressed  to  ladies;  did  any  one  before  ever  think 
it  meet  to  make  up  a  bouquet  for  them  with  roses,  eaten  at  the  bud, 
and  picked  up  from  the  kennel. 

Chapters  might  be  selected  from  this  book,  filled  with  valuable 
information  ana  sound  refiections ;  but  the  objection  above  stated 
stands  out  in  such  bold  relief,  that  it  deservedly  condemns  an 
otherwise  highly  meritorious  work. — One  livid  spot  is  sufficient  to 
marie  the  plague,  and  warn  us  that  death  lurks  beneath  the  most 
attractive  beauty. 
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30. — The  Poetry  of  Travelling  in  the  United  Statei,  By  Cabolinb 
GiLMAN.  With  additional  Sketches,  by  a  few  Friends;  and  a 
Week  among  Autographs.  By  the  Rev.  8.  Gilman.  New 
York :  S.  Coleman.     1838.     12mo.  pp.  430. 

We  could  not  read  a  book  with  such  a  title  but  for  the  attractiTe 
name  of  its  author ;  the  recollection  of  her  two  "  Recollections" 
dwells  upon  us  so  pleasantly,  we  greet  her  with  a  cordial  wel- 
come, however  questionable  may  be  the  shape  in  which  she  presents 
herself.     An  unfortunate  child  sometimes  suffers  from  the  accident 
of  being  bom  soon  ailer  the  appearance  of  a  Delia  Cruscan  poem» 
or  a  Minerva-press  novel,  from  which  a  ridiculous  mother  selects 
for  her  a  romantic  name,  which,  as  she  grows  up,  both  endangers 
her  own  character,  and  disinclines  every  plain,  honest  person,  to 
making  her  acquaintance.     Just  so  it  is  with  a  book ;  it  would 
scarcely  be  possible  for  a  writer,  afler  having  chosen  an  affected 
title,  to  escape  from  its  influence,  and  keep  entirely  free  from  fus- 
tian, and  equally  difficult  to  remove  from  his  production  the  suspi- 
cion of  nonsense.     Literary  history  shows  how  great  has  been  the 
influence  of  this  apparently  unimportant  circumstance  upon  the 
charsLCter  of  the  literature  of  severed  ages,  and  we  have  the  clearest 
evidence  of  it  in  our  own.     We  are  sorry  to  see  one  of  the  true- 
heartod,  for  such  we  hold  Mrs.  Gilman  to  be,  favoring  such  silly 
affectations.     Her  new  volume  is  filled  with  the  varied  incidents  of 
nearly  a  whole  year's  rambles,  and  abounds  in  stage-coach  adven- 
tures, fine  sketches  of  scenery,  society,  manners,  literature,  and  lo- 
cal peculiarities,  brought  together  from  a  wide  range,  extending 
from  the  southern  limits  of  Georgia  to  the  banks  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence.    Wo  know  not  whore  we  could  point  to  a  book  embracing 
more,  or  describing  better,  the  great  objects  of  interest,  the  grand 
and  striking  features  of  nature,  the  distinctive  traits  of  national 
character,  and  the  important  institutions  of  the  country,  than  tliat 
of  Mrs.  Gilman;  it  deserves  and  would  have  received  a  notice  of 
more  respectful  length,  but  for  its  late  appearance  in  our  trimejh 
traJ  epoch,     Tho  poetical  is  decidedly  not  the  best  part  of  this 
UG^reoablo  tour ;  any  one  that  remembers  '*  Jephthah's  vow,"  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  efiusions  from  the  same  pen,  so  much  inferior. 


31.  —  Tufds  of  SprinfT —  Poetical  ReynaiTiHof  Augnstits  Foster  hyde; 
with  Adihnda,     Jioston  :   1838.     12mo.  pp.  150. 

The  first  half  of  tliis  neat  little  volume  is  not  properly  the  subject 
of  critical  remark ;  the  iiuds  of  Mr.  Lydo  were  evidently  never  in- 
tended to  open  to  tho  world,  and  it  would  be  botli  unkind  and  un-. 
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just  to  his  memory  to  make  him  suffer  for  an  act  of  indiscreet 
firiendship.  The  biographical  notices  prefixed,  excite  a  strong  in- 
terest iu  the  subject  of  the  memoir,  who  was  unquestionably  a 
young  man  of  great  promise,  of  amiable  and  excellent  character, 
and  of  ardent  and  devoted  piety ;  and  we  should  have  been  satis- 
fied with  the  proofe  of  his  uncommon  worth,  quite  as  fully,  if  the 
editor  of  his  poems  had  not  called  him  the  Henry  Kirke  White  of 
America.  We  wish  there  might  be  a  standard  of  estimate  for  our 
geuiuses  of  all  sorts,  wdthout  reference  to  greot  names  abroad  ;  the 
castom  of  calling  our  poets,  novelists,  and  historians,  Kirke  Whites, 
and  Scotts,  and  Gibbons,  and  Burkes,  is  an  acknowledgment  of  in- 
feriority wholly  uncalled  for,  and  not  very  flattering  to  our  national 
pride ;  besides,  it  is  making  great  names  quite  too  common. 

The  last  half  of  this  volume,  called  "  addenda,"  is  fairly  open  to 
criticism,  although  the  worthy  author  earnestly  deprecates  it.  In 
a  preliminary  note,  the  reason  for  its  publication  is  given,  which 
affords  an  additional  proof  of  the  same  want  of  judgment  in  his  own 
case,  as  he  had  shown  in  that  of  his  firiend : 

^'The  size  of  this  little  volume," he  says, "  will  readiljsni^^st  an  apnlogyfor 
the  sQcoeeding  appendix.  The  number  ol'leaves  occupied  by  the  poetical  remains 
of  our  departed  orother,  and  by  the  brief  relation  of  bis  life  and  characterf  being 
w  small,  would  have  been  adapted  rather  to  a  pamphlet  than  a  bound  book, 
while  it  is  desirable  that  these  Remains  should  be  brought  forward  in  a  form  mora 
mitable  for  their  preservation.  It  was  rendered  advisable,  therefore,  to  add  a  few 
pages,  and  propriety  dictated  that  these  should  be  of  poetry.'' 

The  above   confession  has  at  least  the  merit  of  honesty,  and 
die  reason,  that  of  novelty,  and  the  deed  is  in  one  respect  generous 
to  his  friend ;  for  although  his  are  the  effusions  of  a  mind  not  yet 
"learned  to  build  the  lofty  rhyme,"  they  are  the  height  of  poetic 
inspiration  compared  with  the  *'  addenda."     Such  an  amiable  self- 
Baorifice  proves  that  he  must  have  loved  much ;  and  for  this,  we 
have  the  best  disposition  to  forgive  him  for  the  double  mistake  of 
bringing  before  the  public  the  youthful  productions  of  his  friend, 
and  his  own  miscalled  poetry.     We  arc  soiry  to  see  such  a  publi- 
cation emanating  from  tlie  feelings  of  a  kind  heart,  and  intended  also 
for  the  promotion  of  a  good  object;  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  avails 
of  it  may  afford  a  rich  addition  to  the  funds  for  the  Christian  mis- 
sion in  China ;  and  if  so,  we  doubt  not  that  the  error  would  not 
only  be  forgiven,  but  also  rejoiced  in,  by  the  spirit  of  his  departed 
friend. 


^2.-^The  Athenian  Captive.  A  Tragedy,  in  Five  Acts,  By  Tho- 
mas Noon  Talfourd.  New  York:  J.  &  H.  G.  Lanirley. 
12mo.  pp.  81. 

Pew  efforts  of  the  human  mind  require  higher  gifts  of  nature, 
dian  to  write  a  fine  tragedy.     The  history  of  mteUectual  cultuie 
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transmits  but  three  imperishable  names  in  this  department  of  lite- 
rature, prior  to  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  and  they  were  all  of  the 
same  country  and  province,  and  almost  of  the  same  city.  Two 
thousand  years  elapsed  between  their  time  and  his,  during  which 
the  spirit  of  tragic  inspiration  seems  to  have  been  silent,  that  it 
might  touch  his  lips  with  an  intenser  force,  and  make  him  sole 
heir  of  its  accumulation.  Never  were  the  gifts  of  genius  better 
used,  and  never  a  richer  fund  bequeathed  to  posterity,  by  their 
possessor ;  —  upon  that  fund  all  later  writers  of  his  own  nation 
have  ever  since  been  drawing.  We  think  not  to  liken  any  of  his 
disciples  to  their  great  master,  such  an  idea  would  be  preposter- 
ous :  — in  that  system  there  is  but  one  sun,  although  there  may  be 
numerous  brilliant  stars ;  of  these,  the  brightest  to  our  view  is  Miss 
Baillie ;  and  then,  after  many  of  lesser  magnitude,  we  come  to 
the  class  of  dim  orbs,  to  which  Mr.  Talfourd  belongs.  His  se* 
cond  attempt  at  tragic  writing  is  a  decided  failure.  We  have 
given  "  the  Athenian  Captive"  two  careful  readings,  and  find  very 
little  in  it  to  admire.  Like  Ion,  it  is  of  the  classic  school,  but  im- 
measurably inferior  to  it. 

The  plot  is  invented,  not  founded,  on  historic  events.  Thoas, 
the  hero,  is  made  captive  by  the  troojps  of  Creon,  king  of 
Corinth,  and  condemned  to  death  by  him  for  having  slightly 
wounded  his  son  Hyllus  in  battle ;  at  Hyllus'  intercession,  this 
sentence  is  changed  to  perpetual  servitude ;  the  young  warriors 
become  ardent  friends ;  games  are  ordered  by  Creon  in  honor 
of  his  victory  over  the  Athenians ;  Hyllus  engages  in  a  chariot 
race  —  his  coursers  become  unmanageable,  and,  when  on  the  very 
brink  of  destruction,  he  is  saved  by  Thoas  ;  a  banquet  is  then  or- 
dered, in  expression  of  joy  at  his  rescue — at  this  banquet,  Ismene, 
the  queen,  also  a  captive  Athenian,  who  had  been  raised  to  the 
throne,  but  still  retaining  a  grudge  for  the  injuries  once  suffered 
from  tlic  Corinthians,  with  a  view  to  exasperate  and  bring  Thoas 
over  to  her  purposes,  requires  him  to  serve  at  table  as  a  menial ; 
he  reluctantly  obeys,  and  at  length,  when  required  to  present  to 
the  guests  the  cup  filled  to  Cleon's  "  Ruin  to  Athens,"  he  dashes 
it  furiously  to  the  ground,  and  calls  down  upon  himself  the  ven- 
gennoc  of  the  king ;  Hyllus  intercedes  —  offends  his  father,  and  is 
exiled.  Thoas,  previous  to  execution,  is  confined  in  a  dungeon, 
where  he  is  first  visited  by  Creusa,  the  daughter  of  Creon,  who 
was  in  love  with  him,  and  then  by  Isinene  ;  the  latter  makes  known 
to  him  her  story,  proves  to  him  that  she  is  of  the  noble  race  of 
Theseus,  and  that  he  is  her  son ;  and  after  much  persuasion,  ex- 
ercising^ over  him  an  irnjsistible  charm,  induces  him  to  imdertake 
the  murder  of  Creon,  which  he  soon  accomplishes.  Thoas  escapes 
to  the  Athenian  camp,  loathes  himself  for  his  crime,  but  is  put  in 
command  of  the  troops.  Ismene  assumes  the  government  of  Co- 
rinth; Iphitus,  a  priest  of  Jupiter  the  Avenger,  orders  a  joint  as- 
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sembly  of  Corinthians  and  Athenians  in  the  temple  of  that  god,  to 
inquire  into  the  murder  of  the  king ;  circumstances  direct  their 
suspicions  towards  Hyllus,  and  Ismene  pronounces  him  guilty ;  he  is 
about  to  suffer  the  ordinary  penalty ;  "Fhoas  exculpates  him,  and 
acknowledges  himself  the  murderer,  having  first  given  himself  a 
mortal  wound  with  a  concealed  dagger; — and  this  is  the  grand  de- 
nouement, and  one  of  less  dramatic  effect  we  never  knew. 

The  appearance  of  Ion  was  hailed  with  such  loud  acclamations 
by  a  numerous  circle  of  personal  friends,  that  for  a  time  they  were 
mistaken  for  an  expression  of  general  enthusiasm  in  its  favor.     The 
noble  and  touching  traits  of  character  of  the  hero,  the  extraordina- 
ry talent  exhibited  by  Miss  Tree  in  the  stage  representation  of  it, 
and  the  popular  political  sentiments  of  the  piece,  gave  it  an  unusual 
temporary  success.     It  is  already  seen,  ^at  the  success  was  not 
owing  to  its  intrinsic  excellence ;  and  knowing  as  we  do  something 
of  the  secret  history  of  its  bringing  out,  we  feel  justified  in  attribu- 
tmg  it,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  same  art,  by  which  inferior  poets 
often  recommended  themselves  to  an  Athenian  audience — the  same 
that,  in  the  language  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  compelled  the  **  excel- 
lent Euripides  to  yield  to  a  cringing  competitor."     We  have  seen 
as  yet  no  account  of  the  stage  success  of  Mr.  Talfourd's  second 
drama :  it  was  first  acted  at  Covent  Garden  late  in  April ;  and  we 
venture  to  predict,  that  neither  its  own  merits,  nor  all  the  efforts  of 
the  author's  friends,  will  gain  for  it  the  applause  which  Ion  had. 
It  has  none  of  the  beauty  of  language,  and  none  of  the  fine  senti- 
ment, with  which  that  abounded;  it  exhibits  no  lofty  virtue  in  action, 
like  that  of  the  elevated  patriotism  of  Ion ;  it  excites  no  strong 
sympathy,  and  it  has  not  one  finely  drawn  character,  and  no 
dramatic  power.     Thoas,  who  must  be  intended  for  the  hero,  is 
simply  just,  in  not  allowing  a  friend  to  suffer  the  ignominy  and 
puniJmient  of  an  atrocious  crime  which  he  had  himself  commit- 
ted; Creusa,  the  heroine,  is  a  mere  negative  character,  far  less 
interesting  even  than  Clemanthe ;  Creon  and  Ismene  have  not  the 
finish  of  the  classic  school,  nor  are  they  wicked  and  cruel  enough 
to  excite  the  thrill  of  the  romantic.  ...     It  was  certainly  a  com- 
mendable motive  which  led  to  the  production  of  this  tragedy;  but 
ye  greatly  misunderstand  the  character  of  a  London  audience, 
ifit  proves  the  means  of  putting  money  into  his  friend  Macready's 
pockets.   Although  we  commend  the  movement,  as  an  act  of  gener- 
o'w  friendship,  we  would  not  be  understood  to  concur  in  the  senti- 
ment of  Mr.  Talfourd,  that  the  cause  of  the  drama  is  the  cause  of 
humanity  and  goodness. 
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33. — HUl  and  VaUey,  or  Hours  in  England  and  Wales.  By  Ca- 
tharine Sinclair.  New  York:  Robert  Carter.  12mo.  pp. 
378.     1838. 

There  are  three  countries  in  Europe, — England,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy, — whose  natural  beauties,  independently  of  society,  are 
sufficient  to  delight,  either  when  seen  or  well  described.  Although 
extremely  unlike,  each  is  perfect  of  its  kind.  Switzerland  and 
Italy  are  sdl  poetry ;  the  one,  wild,  lyric,  and  impassioned  tragic ; 
the  other,  lofty,  heroic.  England  is  the  prose  volume  of  nature ; 
but  it  is  elegant,  finished,  graceful  prose,  like  old  Isaac  Walton's, 
or  our  own  Irving's,  Of  this  volume.  Miss  Sinclair  opens  to  us 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  pages ;  and  we  have  read  them,  as  she 

5 resents  them  to  us,  with  great  interest  and  pleasure.     She  has 
isappointed  us  most  agreeably ;  judging  from  her  former  publi- 
cations, we  took  up  her  book  with  an  expectation  that  we  should 
not  be  able  to  get  through  it,  and  should  have  laid  it  down,  when 
we  had  read  the  preface,  and  honestly  confessed  the  fact,  had  it 
not  seemed  too  much  like  giving  up  an  intended  visit,  because 
the  door  of  the  house  in  which  it  was  to  be  made,  was  in  bad  taste ; 
we  passed  on  to  the  next  chapter;  it  grew  upon  us  as  we  advanced, 
and  we  could  not  leave  it  until  it  was  finished.     It  is  a  very  agree- 
able "  hill  and  valley"  sort  of  book  ;  there  are  so  many  good  things 
in  it,  that  one  in  reading  it,  is  often  obliged  to  stop,  and  cry  out, 
capital !     She  is  one  of  the  right  sort  of  travellers ;  her  object  is 
instruction  and  amusement,  not  good  eating,  and  therefore  she  is 
always  in  pleasant  humor ;  her  book  is  not  filled  with  complaints 
of  the  inns,  the  conveyances,  and  the  roads ;  she  has  the  prince 
of  Conde*s  avant-courier,  contentment,  and  that  is  sufficient  to  give 
fieetness  to  the  horses,  smoothness  to  the  roads,  and  to  spread  an 
inviting  table  at  every  place  of  rest.      To  be  sure,  she  travels 
through  a  country,  where  the  sight  of  nature  alone  is  a  perpetual 
feast,  and  where  every  inn  oflfers  all  the  comforts  of  home  ;  but  she 
shows  that  she  would  not  fret  even  in  Spain,  or  in  our  new  states ; 
if  she  speaks  of  impositions  and  extortions,  it  is  only  as  amusing 
incidents  of  travel ;  even  continued  had  weather,  which  tries  the 
temper  of  all  travellers,  only  calls  forth  from  her  some  gentle  ex- 
pressions of  regret.     We  like  the  spirit  in  which  she  travels,  we 
like  the  manner  in  which  she  describes,  and,  above  all,  wo  like 
the  sound  principles  in  morals,  religion,  and  politics,  which  she 
inculcfitcis,  when  occasions  present.     We  have  no  room  for  ex- 
tracts, or  wo  would  illustrate  the  latter  position  most  abundantly ; 
but-tluTO  are  two  ])iLssages  which  have  so  much  of  point,  applied 
to  our  couniiy,  that  we  must  introtluce  them  here,    bpeaking  of  a 
proud  display  of  arms  on  a  coach- j)annel,  she  says : 

*'  It  ii  a  curiouR  phenomena  in  coronets,  thut  the  older  they  are,  the  smaller  they 
grow.    No  rule  seeiua  more  perfectly  without  exception,  than  that  those  who 
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are  exceanvely  fond  of  rant — particalariy  arbitrary  with  their  servanti,  or  nn- 
tisually  dogmatical  in  opinion,  invariably  profess  democracy ;  and  we  were  amu- 
sed in  one  respect,  to  see  this  so  stioagfy  testified  on  the  pannel  before  us." 

From  the  second  passage,  we  take  a  valuable  hint  on  the  subject 
of  charity  schools ;  it  is  as  follows : 

"  Mr.  Bolton,  who  died  lately  at  Bowness,  has  bequeathed  funds  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  magnificent  charity  school,  which  is  rising  up  here  like  Aladdin's  palace, 
on  so  splendid  a  scale,  that  I  supposed  it  was  a  handsome  new  hotel  in  progress. 
Boys  belonging  to  the  inferior  ranks  in  life  must  become  sadly  unfit  for  enduring 
the  lowly  roof  and  humble  aspect  of  their  parents'  homes,  when  accustomed  to 
the  spacious  proportions  and  brilliantly  lighted  apartments  of  such  a  *  pauper 

}>alace*  as  this.    No  wonder  that  discontent  and  insubordination  arise  in  after 
ife,  when  young  men  become  reduced  from  all  the  ease  and  splendor  of  a  weal- 
thy hospital,  to  their  original  level,  beneath  a  thatched  roof,  and  ou  a  clay  floor." 

Mr.  Carter  deserves  praise  for  the  excellent  moral  character  of 
the  books  which  issue  from  his  press,  and  we  should  like  to  see 
some  more  extensive  publishers  following  his  example. 


34. — Memoirs  of  the  Lijh  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart,  By  J.  G. 
LocKiiART.  Part  seventh  and  last.  Philadelphia:  Carey,  Lea, 
and  Blanchard. 

This  work,  the  deep  interest  of  which  has  made  its  protracted 
publication  doubly  tedious,  is  at  last  completed.  The  seventh  vol- 
ume describes  the  closing  scenes  of  Scott's  life,  the  rapid  decay  of 
his  physical  and  mental  powers,  the  publications  of  his  last  novels, 
his  travels  in  Italy  and  Grermany,  and  his  last  return  to  the  land 
which  he  had  so  loved,  to  the  now  desolate  home  which  he  was 
never  again  to  leave. 

It  is  mournful  to  see  the  prostration  and  decay  of  such  powers 
of  intellect  and  feeling,  as  are  disclosed  in  this  volume ;  and  scarcely 
less  mournful  to  see  how,  when  almost  every  other  characteristic 
trait  of  his  mind  had  disappeared,  its  restless  activity  still  remained, 
to  urge  him  to  tasks  he  was  no  longer  able  to  perform,  and  to  de- 
prive him  of  the  repose  upon  which  rested  his  only  hope  of  reco- 
very. He  continued  to  write,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his 
friends,  until  the  pen  dropped  from  the  trembling  hand  which  could 
no  longer  guide  it,  and  the  last  fatal  sti-oke  deprived  him  of  every 
thing  but  life. 

There  are  few  tasks  more  difficult  than  tliat  which  the  biographer 
of  a  great  man  imposes  upon  himself,  and  perhaps  none  which,  if 
well  fulfilled,  are  more  highly  rewarded.  But  to  the  biographer  of 
Scott  the  undertaking,  if  a  laborious,  was  not  a  painful  one.  Many 
of  those  who  have  astonished  or  benefitted  mankind,  may  be  com- 
pared to  persons  bearing  a  dark  lantern,  who  throw  light  upon 
every  object  except  themselves.  The  man  and  the  author  are 
oflen  so  widely  different,  that  we  sometimes  fear  almost  to  be 
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made  acquainted  with  the  one,  lest  it  should  diminish  our  respect 
for  the  other.  Mr.  Lockhart  appears  to  have  drawn  the  character 
of  Scott  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  fidelity  and  impartiality;  his 
greatest  merit  is,  perhaps,  that  ho  thoroughly  understood  and  ap- 
preciated his  subject.  He  has  presented  us  with  a  picture  neither 
too  cold  nor  too  highly  colored. 

We  cannot  here  go  into  an  analysis  of  the  personal  character  of 
Scott,  any  more  than  of  his  works,  and  their  literary  and  moral  in- 
fluence. This  we  hope  to  do  at  largo.  We  now  simply  remark, 
that  Scott's  was  in  many  respects  a  nature  most  finely  and  happily 
organized ;  and  whatever  faults  and  foibles  there  were  in  him  — j  udg- 
ed  from  ahigh  religious  point  of  view,  yet  there  has  seldom  been  aper- 
son — perhaps  never  a  distinguished  literary  man  of  genius — in  whose 
character  were  united  so  many  qualities  to  command  at  once  admi- 
ration and  affection.  His  heart  and  his  head  seem  to  have  been 
naturally  in  fine  proportion  to  each  otlier.  He  was  benevolent 
and  honorable.  His  bitterest  enemy — if  he  ever  had  an  enemy — 
could  never  have  accused  him  of  a  single  mean  or  little  action  in 
the  course  of  his  life. 


35. — 1.  The  Law  of  Honor,  A  Discourse,  occas'ioned  by  ih£  recent 
Duel  in  Washingf<m;  delivered  in  the  Chapel  of  Harvard  Uni' 
versiti/,  Sfc.  By  Henry  Ware,  Jun.,  Professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity, Cambridge :  pp.  24. 
2.  A  Sermon  addressed  to  tJie  Second  Prtshyterian  Ctmgregatiim 
in  Albany y  March  4,  1838,  tlie  Sabbath  after  iTitelligence  was  rt' 
ceived  tJieU  the  Hon,  Jmiathan  CiUey,  Member  of  Congress  frmn 
Maine,  had  been  murdered  in  a  Duel  with  the  Hon,  JVilliam  J, 
Graves,  member  from  Kentucky,  By  William  B.  Spraguk, 
D.  D.    Albany :  pp.  15, 

These  are  two  excellent  discourses,  among  the  many,  we  believe, 
that  were  called  forth  by  the  duel  at  Washington  last  winter.  The 
discourse  of  Mr.  Ware,  in  particular,  we  strongly  recommend — 
the  >'iews  aro  sound,  and  the  tone  manly  and  able ;  and  the  cause 
of  truth  and  virtue  is  eloquently  enforced. 

It  was  our  wish  and  intention  to  have  presented  a  thorough  and 
minute  analysis  of  the  facts  in  evidence,  in  relation  to  the  late  duel, 
the  causes  and  circumstances  of  the  event,  and  the  proceedings  had 
thereon  in  Congress,  that  our  readei-s  might  have  before  them  a 
complete,  as  well  as  clear,  view  of  the  whole  merits  of  the  case, 
and  of  the  condurt  of  all  parties  in  any  way  connected  with  that 
guilty  and  melancholy  transaction.  But  from  unexpected  and  un- 
avoidable circumstances  we  have  been  obliged  to  forego  our  pur- 
pose ;  and  we  regret  it  the  more  deeply,  because  we  believe  that 
die  influence  of  party  spirit,  and  of  a  profligate  party  press,  have 
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on  both  hands  contributed  to  pervert  the  truth,  and  the  moral 
sense  of  the  community. 

A  great  crime  has  been  committed  —  a  crime  against  all  law, 
human  and  divine  —  a  crime,  too,  neither  required  nor  sanctioned 
by  the  very  code  under  which  it  was  perpetrated.  The  code  of 
honor  is  the  most  absurd  of  all  fantastic  codes ;  by  a  wretched 
misnomer  it  involves,  or  at  least  allows,  a  perversion  of  one 
of  the  noblest  sentiments  of  human  nature.  We  agree  with 
Frederick  the  Great,  in  his  declaration :  "  I  despise,"  said  he, 
"  the  arguments  of  those  who  seek  to  justify  it."  But  this  was 
a  most  imjustifiable  murder  —  perpetrated  needlessly  even  ac- 
cording to  that  essentially  ridiculous,  and  potentially  cowardly, 
mode  of  settling  difficulties  among  civilized  men  and  gentle- 
men. 

The  crime,  in  this  case,  moreover,  is  peculiarly  aggravated  by 
being  committed  in  violation  of  one  of  the  most  vital  principles  of 
a  free  government :  we  mean  the  inviolability  of  a  legislative 
body,  and  of  every  member  of  the  same  —  as  being,  under  the 
sovereign  Constitution,  the  representatives  of  that  sovereignty  which 
originaUy  resides  in  the  Teople^  not  merely  as  a  right  which  they 
may  exercise  or  not  at  their  caprice,  or  in  any  manner  that  caprice 
niay  prompt — but  as  a  sacred  duty,  which  is  their  right  only  so 
feras  the  people  themselves  perform  their  duty  as  responsible  re- 
presentatives of  the  majestic  Supremacy  of  that  law  of  Justice  and 
Order  whose  original  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God — the  source  of  eter- 
nal rectitude. 

One  reason  we  had  for  wishing  to  take  up  this  subject  in  a 
thorough  and  extended  view,  is,  that  we  thought  it  a  good  occasion 
for  setting  forth  what  we  apprehend  to  be  the  true  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  "privileges"  of  members  of  Congress — its  foundation, 
sacredness,  and  importance.  It  is  possible  we  may,  in  a  future 
number,  recall  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  subject. 

In  the  meantime,  we  cannot  but  express,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
the  impression  which  an  impartial  study  of  the  facts  in  evidence 
^wsproduced  upon  our  mind. 

Tne  guilt  of  Cilley's  murder  lies,  in  the  first  instance  and  most 
heavily  on  Webb  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  his  note  was  a  hostile  message, 
or  intended  to  bring  on  a  duel,  of  which  there  can  be  but  little  doubt, 
except  on  grounds  that  would  be  repelled  by  Webb  himself, 
^des,  the  atrocious  letter  of  Morell  and  Jackson-— scarcely  less 
atrociously  published  \\x  justification  oi^  ^a^ — leaves  little  room  for 
doubt  The  guilt  must  next  fall  on  Graves  and  his  friends,  though  there 
does  not  appear  from  the  evidence  before  the  committee  of  inves- 
Jgation,  nor  from  any  other  quarter,  the  least  color  of  pretence 
w>r  the  charge  of  a  "  conspiracy,"  put  forth  in  such  an  unprincipled 
''■^^liner  for  base  party  purposes  by  a  profligate  party  press.  At  the 
^^  time  Graves  needlessly  challenged  Cilley,  even  according  to 
»e  code  under  which  he  acted. 
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And  as  to  Cilley  —  his  whole  conduct,  from  the  first,  ivhen  he 
made  the  remarks  which  occasioned  the  duel,  down  to  tlie  time 
when  he  decided  to  accept  Graves's  challenge,  appears  not  only 
unexceptionable,  but  truly  dignified.  Would  he  had  nobly  refu- 
sed to  fight  ^vith  anybody !  Then,  if  disgraced  in  the  opinion  of  fools, 
or  assaulted  or  assassinated,  he  would  have  indeed  been  a  "  martyr." 
As  it  was,  he  violated  all  his  obligations  as  a  man  and  a  represent- 
ative, in  accepting  the  challenge,  as  much  as  Graves  did  in  sending 
it ;  though,  il  sincere  in  his  declaration  of  his  grounds  and  motives, 
there  is  much  more  to  extenuate  his  conduct  than  that  of  Graves 
and  his  friends.  We  say,  if  sincere ;  for  we  confess  there  are 
some  things  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  make  us  fear  that 
in  the  eye  of  his  Maker,  there  was  a  point  of  time  when  a  murder- 
ous  intention^  bom  of  liis  ov\ti  suggestion,  or  of  his  friends',  took 
possession  of  his  mind.  We  would  not  dare  be  positive  ;  we  can 
not  but  doubt.  The  practisings  with  the  rifle  before  accepting  the 
challenge — the  nature  of  the  note  which  led  to  the  challenge — the 
choice  of  the  weapons,  &c.,  &c.,  are  circumstances  that  make 
against  Cilley  in  a  moral  estimate  of  liis  intentions. 

Finally,  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  parties  on  the  field.  We  have 
no  language  here  to  express  our  reprobation  and  abhorrence  of  the 
whole  procedure.  It  was  throughout  barbarous,  and  unjustifiable  by 
the  rules  of  the  very  law  under  which  they  acted.  If  we  were 
staunch  advocates — as  we  are  despisers  and  leathers  of  the  silly  and 
\vicked  practice — of  dueUing,  we  should  say  there  were  almost  no 
terms  too  unmeasured  in  which  to  reprobate  the  conduct  of  the 
seconds  on  that  occasion.  To  suffer  a  meeting  upon  a  mere  point 
of  form,  an  etiquette  of  honour,  to  proceed  to  such  a  murderous 
conclusion !  Atler  the  first  exchange  of  shots,  the  seconds  should 
have  compelled  their  principals  to  a  reconciliation  ; — had  we  been 
in  the  place  of  either  of  them,  no  second  shot  should  have  been  fired 
but  through  our  body.  But,  as  we  have  said,  we  despise  the  code  un- 
der which  they  acted ;  and  shall  never  cease  our  exertions  to  pro- 
mote such  an  advancement  of  true  civilization,  as  may  render  the 
giving  a  challenge  infamous. 


36. —  The  Volunfart/  St/sfem,  a  I}iscoursc  delivered  in  St,  John^s 
Church,  Brookhjn,  N.  Y.,  ^.  l^y  Evan  M.  Johnson,  Rector. 
Brooklyn:  Arnold  and  Van  Anden.     1838. 

This  discourse  presents  a  sufficiently  clear  and  sensible  ^^ew  of 
a  familiar  argument.  It  has  no  sjHM'ial  claim,  however,  upon  the  pub- 
lic attention,  and  would  have  been  passed  over  by  us  v>4thout  ani- 
madversion, but  for  the  follo^\^ng  noto  on  page  seventh : 
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"  In  an  article  on  the  present  statjie  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  last  New 
York  Review,  we  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  read  the  following :  page  306. 
'That  onlj  one  nation  (unless  the  reign  of  Atheism  in  France  be  an  exception) 
fau  eTer  jet  attempted  to  do  without  a  formal  connexion  between  Church  and 
State,  and  in  this  one  case  the  experiment  is  but  a  few  years  old/  While  we  join 
moit  sincerely  with  this  writer,  in  the  hope  that  in  the  attempt  to  correct  abuses, 
and  to  restore  the  doctrines  and  jnraeHce  of  the  primitive  church,  the  friends  of 
that  church  may  be  guided  by  wisdom  and  moderation ;  we  cannot  join  in  that 
'hankering'  after  the  'loaves  and  fishes'  which  is  manifested  so  often  in  this 
whole  article." 

It  is  not  perfectly  clear  what  it  is  precisely  in  the  remark  of  ours 
be  has  quoted,  that  "  surprises"  Mr.  Johnson.  The  assertion,  we 
take  it,  is  perfectly  true  in  point  of  fact,  not  likely  to  be  questioned 
by  any  one  competent  to  judge ;  nor  is  it  liable,  so  far  as  we  can 
perceive,  to  any  inference  of  a  nature  to  excite  "  surprise." 

Let  this,  however,  pass ;  it  is  the  latter  part  of  the  note  to  which 
we  take  exception,  in  which  Mr.  Johnson  accuses  us  of  a  "  hank" 
tring  after  the  loaves  andJUhes^*  of  church  establishments. 

Now  WE,  the  New  York  Review,  are  such  a  "  synodical  individ- 
ual"—  (individuum  synodicum,)  as  old  Andrew  Marvel  would  say — 
such  a  manifold  passionless  personage,  that  we  notice  this  charge 
against  us  less  from  any  specisd  concern  it  gives  us,  than  for  the  sake 
of  the  principle  involved. 

We  remark,  then,  that  to  charge  upon  another  person  odious 
iMtivci  or  dispositions  has,  by  the  consent  of  mankind,  always  been 
considered  a  grave  offence  against  courtesy,  charity,  and  justice. 
We  have  nowhere  avowed  any  such  "hankering"  —  the  author  of 
tbis  sermon  knew,  of  course,  that  the  charge  would  be  offensive  to 
^  and  repudiated  by  us.  He  knew  that  we  should  not  admit  that 
tbereis  anything  in  the  article  that  "manifests"  such  a  "hank- 
ering;" therefore,  to  make  such  a  charge — to  charge  us,  by  an  in- 
ference of  his  own  from  something  else  which  we  have  expressed, 
^  having  certain  wrong  feelings  which  we  have  not  expressed, 
wid  which  he  knew  we  should  deny — without  any  proof,  or  cita- 
tions m  justification  of  his  opinion,  we  look  upon  as  a  violation  of 
cbristian  charity  and  justice. 

We  regret  that  the  impropriety  of  making  such  kind  of  charges, 
w  too  little  understood  or  felt  in  the  religious  community.  For 
ourselves,  we  simply  assure  the  public  that,  as  we  believe  we  know 
our  own  feelings  best,  we  disclaim  the  disposition  imputed. 
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37. — Memoir  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Louisa  Taylor^  or  an  Illustration  of 
Hie  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  awakenings  renewing,  and  sanctify- 
ing the  heart.  By  Lot  Jones,  A.  M.,  Missionary,  &c.  New- 
York  :  Published  by  John  S.  Taylor.     1838.     12mo.  pp.  324. 

The  memoirs  of  Mrs.  Taylor,  we  should  judge,  will  not  be  par- 
ticularly interesting  to  the  religious  public  at  largo.  The  incidents 
of  her  life  are  nowise  noteworthy ;  and  the  history  of  her  "  religious 
experience,"  and  the  record  of  her  sentiments  and  feelings  in  the 
earlier  part  of  her  life — though  not,  as  in  many  books  of  this  class, 
unsound,  exaggerated,  or  morbid — are  still  sufficiently  common- 
place. We  fliink  Mr.  Jones  would  have  made  a  much,more  inte- 
resting and  edifying  book,  by  curtailing  the  earlier,  and  enlarging 
the  latter  part  of  the  memoir. 

As  it  is,  however,  whoever  will  read  the  work  will  receive  a 
salutary  impression  from  contemplating  the  charwter  of  a  truly 
excellent  woman,  of  superior  endowments,  and  a  faithful  and  ex- 
emplary piety.  They  will  also  derive  a  high  impression  of  the 
affectionate  fidelity  of  Mr.  Jones,  in  the  discharge  of  his  peculiarly 
responsible  duties  as  a  city  missionary  in  the  service  of  the  Church. 
"Wje  do  not  mean  that  he  exalts  himself:  we  mean  that  there 
that  sort  o£  indirect  evidence  of  his  fidelity,  which  is  the  stronge: 
from  the  simplicity  and  unconsciousness  of  the  author. 


Note. — There  arc  a  number  of  books  still  before  us  for  ex ^- 

tended  review,  or  briefer  notice.  They  include  several  publi«b —  ^- 
ed  during  the  last  quarter,  and  some  of  previous  publication-  -^d* 
Many  of  these  relate  to  subjects  of  great  interest  and  importance  s"  J 
and  we  hopo  to  do  them  full  justice  in  our  next  number.  Oui^  -^^ 
readers  will  perceive,  that  we  have  in  this  number  approache<P:^^ 
more  ncaily  than  before,  to  a  fulfilment  of  our  intention  of  making 
this  article,  a  complete  critical  survey  of  noticeable  current  publi- 
cations. We  shall  aim  to  realize  our  ideal  still  more  completely 
in  the  succeeding  numbers.  In  the  meantime  wo  wish  to  say  tha  -i 
the  maxims  which  govern  us  are  :  Jirsf,  the  judgments  of  this  artiE'  ' 
cle  shall  be  pronounced  only  upon  a  thorough  examination  of  th 
works  :  second/ j/,  upon  literary  principles,  unaffected  by  any  pei 
sonal  considerations :  and,  thirdfi/,  from  a  high  Tnoral  stand-point 
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Art.  I. — History  of  the  Transmission  of  Ancient  Books  to  Modem 
Times  ;  or  a  concise  Account  of  the  means  by  which  the  Genuine^ 
ncss  and  Authenticity  of  Ancient  Historical  Works  are  ascer^ 
tained;  with  an  Estimate  of  the  ComparcUiije  Value  of  the  Evir 
dence  usually  adduced  in  Suyport  of  the  Claims  of  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  Scriptures,  By  Isaac  Taylor.  London  2 
8vo.     pp.  256. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  any  analysis  of  the  volume 
above  named,  which  is  well  enough  of  its  kind,  though  not  very 
original,  nor  profound,  nor  meant  to  be.  Availing  ourselves  of 
the  privilege  of  our  craft,  we  shall  simply  use  the  title  as  a  start- 
ing point  for  some  observations  we  are  about  to  oO'er  on  ancient 
writing  and  its  materials,  and  the  preservation  and  transmission 
of  books  before  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing ;  —  a  subject, 
not  without  interest,  considered  absolutely  in  itself,  and  especially, 
as  viewed  in  connexion,  or  rather  contrast,  with  modern  discov- 
eries and  improvements. 

The  extensive  diffusion  of  the  means  of  knowledge  and  intellec- 
tual gratification,  the  result  of  the  mukiplicationof  copies  of  books 
by  the  use  of  moveable  types,  is  an  advantage  enjoyed  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  to  the  full  value  of  which  its  very  commonness  renders 
us  in  a  manner  insensible.  Books  are  now  easy  of  access* 
They  find  their  way  into  the  humblest  dwelling,  proving  them- 
selves emphatically  the  poor  man's  friend  ;  elevating  alike  his 
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understanding  and  his  heart,  and  solacing  him  amid  the  labors 
of  life.  The  product  of  a  few  hours  of  toil  is  now  EufHcient  to 
secure  no  small  amount  of  pleasant  and  profitable  reading"  for 
one's  self  and  family. 

In  former  ages  it  was  different.  CorMPs  of  books  being  mul- 
tiplied only  by  the  slow  and  tedious  process  of  transcription, 
were  few  and  expensive,  and  were  perpetually  exposed  to  injury, 
mutilation,  and  loss,  by  the  hand  of  violence  or  time.  Libraries 
were  then  rare,  and  the  business  of  collecting  them  was  an  affair 
of  great  labor  as  well  as  expense,  for  not  only  was  a  sum  equi- 
valent to  a  large  private  fortune  sometimes  demanded  for  a  single 
copy,  but  the  collector  was  often  obliged  to  undertake  long  jour- 
neys, and  frequently  to  visit  foreign  countries,  in  search  of  manu- 
scripts. These,  if  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  them,  he  was 
compelled,  if  he  did  not  choose,  or  was  unable  to  purchase,  to 
transcribe,  or  hire  a  copyist  to  do  it  for  him.  Few  private  per- 
sons could  possess  books.  They  were  the  luxury  of  the  rich  and 
curious.  The  great  mass  were  without  the  means  of  mental 
culture,  and  the  pleasures  and  advantages  which  reading  affords. 
In  regard  to  the  intellectual  condition  and  enjoyment  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  art  of  printing  has  imparted,  or  is  imparting,  a  totally 
new  aspect  to  life.  The  character  of  modern  civilization,  man's 
$\H'ial  relations,  and  the  whole  current  of  thought  and  opinion, 
have  been  deeply  affected  by  it. 

Liierature  has  assumed  a  new  garb  and  form  since  the  people 
hoc  become  readers.  Writers  now  no  longer  address  solely 
iIk'  few  who  occupy  an  elevated  position  in  society,  since  they 
ha\e  ceased  to  look  to  them  exclusively  for  their  reward.  They 
\*nio  for  the  people,  who  are  now  found  to  be  their  most  efficient 
pauvns ;  and  as  the  supply  always  shapes  itself  to  the  demand, 
ilic  character  of  literature  has  been  changed,  or  rather  a  new 
liiciiUuiv  has  sprung  up.  The  consequences  of  the  change,  the 
Uiuleucies,  giwd  or  evil,  of  modern  literature,  its  merits  or  de- 
lc\  i>»  K>r  il  1"^!^  both  in  a  marked  degree,  it  is  foreign  from  our 
pivsciil  object  to  discuss.  T.^ndoubledly  the  people  have  been 
mvai  j^iuners  by  the  emancipation  of  learning  from  the  cell  and 
i  loi>U'i\  and  the  free  air  it  now  breathes.  By  keeping  in  view 
OiU  pM  M'ul  ailvantages,  the  general  diffusion  of  the  stores  of  in- 
i^iUviual  wealth,  and  the  accessible  nature  of  its  treasures,  we 
n1u»I1  Ih^  the  U*lter  prepared  to  profit  by  a  survey  of  the  former 
uuvi\  iuul  Uuperlect  methods  of  communicating  and  transmitting 
\iu»\\K\l<e.  and  the  scanty  amount  of  it  which  found  its  way  to 
».tw  sxHuiiKUi  luiiul,  to  refresh  and  to  delight.     There  are  infer- 
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ences  which,  if  we  are  attentive,  we  may  all  along  draw,  equally 
instructive  and  pleasing. 

We  are  not  about  to  tax  the  patience  of  our  readers  by  offer- 
ing a  dissertation  on  aucient  alphabets ;  nor  shall  we  trouble 
them  with  any  remarks  on  the  progress,  which  was  unquestion- 
ably a  slow  one,  from  picture-writing,  hieroglyphics,  and  sym- 
bols, to  letters  used  as  arbitrary  signs  to  denote  tones  of  the 
voice.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  observe,  that  the  origin 
of  written  or  visible  language  is  lost  in  a  remote  antiquity,  nor 
can  it  now  be  ascertained  what  nation  is  entitled  to  the  honor 
of  tlie  invention. 

The  materials  used  in  most  ancient  times  to  write  upon,  were 
hard  substances,  as  stone,  brick,  metals,  and  wood.  The  Deca- 
logue, as  all  know,  was  engraven  on  tables  of  stone.  Nor  was 
the  custom  of  making  use  of  this  material  confined  to  the  Jews. 
The  Greeks,  as  the  Arundelian  marbles  testify,  were  in  the  habit 
of  engraving  on  stone,  not  only  monumental  inscriptions,  but 
edicts,  treaties,  historical  and  other  events.  Brass  was  also  used. 
The  practice  of  engraving  on  these  substances  prevailed,  not 
only  in  Greece,  but  in  Egypt,  and  among  the  early  inhabitants 
of  Italy.  The  laws  of  Solon,  it  would  seem,  were  engraven  both 
on  brass  and  on  wood,  for  there  are  authorities  for  both.  Those 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  among  the  Romans,  as  some  of  the  old 
writers  affirm,  were  engraven  on  slabs  of  oak.  They  appear, 
however,  if  not  originally,  yet  ver)^  early,  to  have  been  engraven 
on  brass,  which  was  not,  however,  found  to  be  secure  against  in- 
jury of  the  elements,  for  when  the  Capitol,  in  uhich  they  were 
kept,  was  struck  by  lightning,  the  plates  are  reported  to  have 
been  melted. 

The  *'  Works  and  Days"  of  Ilesiod,  a  poem,  deposited  in  the 
temple  of  the  Muses,  was  written,  as  Pausanias,  who  professes  to 
speak  from  ocular  evidence,  informs  us,  on  plates  of  lead.  Other 
instances  of  the  use  of  the  same  material  are  on  record. 

Wooden  tablets  were  also  in  frequent  use.  The  ancient  Chi- 
nese employed  them  ;  and  according  to  Pliny  they  were  in  use 
amongtheGreeksbeforethetime  of  Homer.  These  were  usually 
thin  pieces  of  wood,  made  smooth,  and  highly  polished.  At  first  the 
bare  wood  was  written  upon,  by  means  of  a  style,  an  instrument 
we  shall  presently  describe.  They  were  afterwards  covered  with 
wax.  These  waxen  tablets,  in  consequence  of  the  facility  of  era- 
sing or  altering  what  was  written  upon  them,  continued  in  use 
among  the  Romans  long  after  softer  substances  were  introduced, 
and  the  writing  after  it  wa^  finished,  if  intended  to  be  preserved, 
was  transferred  to  paper  or  parchment. 
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r?»se  taUets  were  used  by  the  Roman  boys  at  school.  They 
3:':>c.  S.'»frever,  have  been  somewhat  clumsy,  if  there  was  any 
,^vizi  in  tact  for  the  accident  introduced  in  one  of  the  comedies 
Iv  riijois.  of  a  schoolmaster  who  had  his  head  broken  with  one 
jc"  :r>f«Q  bv  a  refractory  pupil. 

T!xv  were  sometimes  fastened  together  forming  a  book,  call- 
ri  by  the  R^imans  codex^  from  its  resemblance  to  the  trunk  of  a 
iK^  divided  into  boards,  a  term  which  was  afterwards  retained 
:c*  desifroate  a  book  or  manuscript  of  any  sort,  and  particularly 
a  colWiion  of  laws ;  hence  our  modern  term,  code. 

The  edicts  of  the  Roman  senate,  magistrates,  and  emperors, 
wf  rf  «  ritten  on  plates  of  ivory. 

Ki:t  >ione,  metals,  wood,  and  the  harder  substances,  as  we 

n>a\  roaiiily  conceive,  would  often  be  found  inconvenient  in  use, 

ji.*^.^  n'li^t  not  always  be  at  hand  when  wanted.     A  cheaper  ma- 

?;•»-  ^".  «iMild  be  sought,  and  one  more  easily  obtained.     Leaves 

•o^  lA  ^cry  common  use  for  the  reception  of  writing,  in  difler- 

;Mv    M»:<*vi>*  particularly  in  the  east,  where  nature  tlirows  up  a 

>  ijv.MN  growth  prodigal  of  foliage.     The  Egyptians  wrote  on 

J  i  .^^  A*  :?)6e  palm,  and  the  same  material  is  still  in  use  in  many 

».-.*-N   t  ihf  oriental  world.     Tlie  "  Sibylline  Leaves"  are  fami- 

t...  \>  t.J.     And  we  still  speak  of  the  leaves  of  a  book,  a  phrase- 

..  ^*  ♦•tich  obviously  had  its  origin  in  the  very  primitive  custom 

X  •••vit;;,  oa  the  leaves  of  plants  and  trees.     The  use  of  leaves 

,.  >  -wam^^ttdod  by  the  circumstance,  that  they  required  little 

.,  .',,1  rucii  u*  til  them  for  the  office  to  which  they  were  appro- 

.rr^xyxxu  «trd  they  were  very  naturally  therefore  resorted  to  in  a 

,.  -    \x\\\  •.*rt>iiue  state  of  society.     Linen,  too,  was  used  in  very 

.  c-n  niics  a!»d  specimens  of  writing  on  this  material  are  still 
,   n  ^^xkI  pn^sitTvation,  in  the  envelopes  of  Egyptian  mum- 

■»^    M."^  .>;';rvv>  was  afterwards  employed,  as  less  perishable 

' , .  >^      r*v  use  of  it  as  a  material  for  writing  upon,  has 

.  .,1.x  M  ir  c^ory  region  of  the  globe,  and  still  continues  in 

.....v  vs"  V>i*»     The  inner  bark  was  selected  as  best 

..»     v«\vt.  called  by  the  Romans  liber^  whence  the 

^*..»    I »   «  Svk»  and  our  modern  term,  Library.     The 

,«.,:i.!N  t«>^do  use  of  the  linden,  or  tiel  tree,  for  this 


...^   -^*^* 


^,A^jx  vM  writing  on  bark  are  still  preserved  in 


^V.»«»'*^'*'  *^ 


V  vttrious.  Some  of  these  are  from  the  Mala- 
-«^.v  >  HI  vMie  of  the  libraries  in  England,  a  letter 
\^vxv  v>tt  *  piece  of  bark  two  yards  in  length,  and 
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richly  ornamented  with  gold.  Some  Scandinavian  love-letters, 
written  on  bark,  are  still  extant.  And  a  library  was  not  long 
since  discovered  in  Russia,  among  the  Calmuck  Tartars,  con- 
sisting of  books  composed  of  long  strips  of  thick  bark  varnished, 
the  writing  being  white  on  a  black  ground. 

Our  Saxon  ancestors,  too,  made  use  of  bark,  generally  that  of 
the  beech,  the  wood  of  which  was  also  used  for  writing  tablets  in 
the  middle  ages,  instead  of  that  of  the  box,  or  citron,  which  was 
employed  by  the  Romans.  From  hoc,  the  Saxon  word  for  beech, 
is  derived,  probably,  our  English  word  book. 

The  use  of  bark,  however,  came  in  time  to  be,  in  a  great 
measure,  superseded  by  that  of  the  papyrus  of  Egypt.  From 
papyrus  comes  our  English  word  paper.  This  is  a  marshy 
plant,  a  variety  of  rush,  not  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
as  was  once  supposed.  It  rises  from  a  large  creeping  root,  and 
attains  the  height  of  several  feet,  having  a  stem  of  a  triangular 
shape,  with  a  large  tufted  head.  The  plant  was  exceedingly 
useful  for  other  purposes  than  that  of  making  paper.  From  the 
lower  part  were  formed  drinking  cups;  other  parts,  more  flexible 
served  for  ribs  of  boats  ;*  others  were  manufactured  into  cloth, 
sails,  ropes,  wicks  for  lamps,  and  similar  articles ;  and  the  root 
was  converted  into  fuel. 

Paper  made  from  this  plant,  for  a  long  time,  constituted  an 
important  article  of  export  from  Egypt,  and  the  manufacture  of 
it  conferred  great  wealth.  Of  the  value  of  the  manufacture, 
some  estimate  may  be  formed  from  an  anecdote,  which  is  on 
record,  of  an  individual  by  the  name  of  Firmus,  a  native  of  Se- 
leucia,  but  afterwards  a  resident  in  Egypt,  a  friend  and  ally,  as 
be  professed  himself,  of  Zenobia,  the  celebrated  Queen  of  Pal- 
myra. Firmus,  on  his  own  account,  it  would  seem,  however, 
and  not  to  sustain  or  restore  the  fortunes  of  Zenobia,  raised 
an  army,  which  he  asserted  he  could  maintain  by  the  sole  profits 
of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  paper.  The  revenues  of  his  pa- 
per mill  must  have  been  great  to  authorize  such  an  assertion. 
How  far  iiis  confidence  in  his  resources  would  have  been  justi- 

*  According  to  the  testimony  of  Pliny  and  other  ancient  writers,  the  Egyptians 
mnde  use  of  this  ntateriul  in  constriiciiug  their  boats,  fi^mall  barks  were  lormed 
from  the  papyrns  woven  coiiipucily  together,  and  covered  externally  with 
some  resinous  substance,  to  exclude  water.  The  "ark  of  bulrushes,"  as  our 
translator  has  it,  ''daubed  with  slime  and  with  pitch,"  in  which  Moses  was  ex- 
posed, was,  no  doubt,  a  little  bark  of  this  description.  When  his  mother  saw  that 
she  could  no  longer  conceal  him,  *'  she  took  an  ark  of  Papyru.**,'*  so  the  verse  is 
rendered  by  Geddes,  *'  and  havmg  daubed  it  with  bitumen  and  pitch,  she  put  the 
child  into  it,  and  laid  it  among  the  sedges,  by  the  brink  of  the  river,"    Exod.  ii.  3. 
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fied  by  the  event,  we  cannot  say,  for  he  was  not  permitted  to 
continue  the  ekperiment.  The  forces  which  he  had  hastily 
collected,  proved  insufficient  to  cope  with  the  fierce  Aurelian, 
at  the  head  of  his  Roman  veterans.  The  soldier  emperor,  on 
his  return  from  Palmyra,  where  he  had  just  shown  his  insensibility 
to  genius  and  learning  consecrated  by  moral  worth,  by  the  exe- 
cution of  the  philosopher  and  critic,  Longinus,  made  a  detattTf 
and  crushed  the  army  of  the  paper  merchant  of  Egypt  at  a  single 
blow. 

The  usual  mode  of  obtaining  paper  from  the  papyrus  was  ta 
take  off  the  outer  rind,  or  bark,  which  was  rejected,  then  to  sepa- 
rate or  flake  off  the  thin  coats  which  lay  underneath,  the  innei^ 
most  being  esteemed  the  best  These  thin  filmy  coats,  moistened 
with  the  water  of  the  Nile,  which  was  supposed,  erroneously  how- 
ever, to  possess  some  glutinous  quality,  were  then  placed  acrost 
each  other,  and  pressed,  and  dried,  after  which  they  were 
smoothed  with  a  roller,  and  polished  with  some  hard  substance. 
The  delicate  article,  called  rice  paper,  brought  fi'om  the  East  at 
the  present  day,  is  said  to  be  a  similar  membranous  substance^ 
taken  from  the  bread-fruit  tree* 

The  Romans,  on  becoming  masters  of  Egypt,  bestowed  mucb 
attention  on  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  the  reed  of  the  Nile, 
and  introduced  into  it  important  improvements.  In  the  seventh 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  use  of  this  paper  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  superseded,  and  in  the  eighth  became  rare.  From  the 
time  of  the  irruption  of  the  Saracens  into  Egypt,  its  manufacture 
and  export  greatly  declined,  and  appear  to  have  soon  ceased. 

Parchment  and  vellum  had  now  been  introduced,  the  former 
prepared  from  the  skins  of  sheep  and  goats,  the  latter,  which 
was  much  less  abundant,  from  that  of  very  young  calves. 

I'he  preparation  of  skins  for  the  purpose  of  writing,  had  been 
long  known,  but  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  art  by  Eumenes, 
king  of  Pergamus,  in  Asia,,  about  two  centuries  and  a  half  be- 
fore  the  Christian  era.  The  circumstances  are  thus  related. 
Eumenes,  and  his  cotemporary,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of 
Egypt,  were  rival  collectors  of  books,  and  vied  with  each  other 
in  the  magnificence  of  their  libraries.  To  defeat  and  humble 
his  competitor,  the  wily  Egyptian  undertook  to  doprive  him  of 
a  supply  of  paper,  for  which  he  was  dependent  on  Egypt,  by 
prohibiting  its  exportation.  But  the  genius  of  Eumenes  soon 
triumphed  over  this  obstacle.  He  turned  his  attention  to  the 
manufacture  of  parchment,  and  his  success  was  complete.  His 
literary  projects  were  promoted,  and  his  subjects  were  enriched 
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by  the  introduction  ol'  a  new  artkie  of  manufacture  and  com- 
IDercp.  Whether  the  story  be  entitled  lo  credit  in  every  particu- 
Ur,  m  not,  cerlnin  it  is,  tiiat  the  stately  library  of  Pergamus 
becnme  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  city,  and  the  best 
parchrneDt  was  long  known  by  the  name  of  Pcrgamtna,  from  the 
plarc  of  its  manufacture.* 

Parrhmeut  was  of  different  colors,  white,  yellow,  and  purple ; 
gaierally  purple  when  gold  or  silver  letters  were  used  in 
writing. 

Vellum,  which  was  used  in  the  middle  ages,  wa&,  as  before- 
ioiinated,  a  riclier  material.  There  is  still  extant  an  imperfect 
Mnnscript  copy  of  the  Gospels  in  the  Goiliic  translation  of  Ul- 
phil«,  first  Bishop  of  the  Goths,  on  vellum  of  a  violet  color,  all 
tbe letters  of  which  are  silver,  except  the  initials,  which  are  of 
gold.  It  is  called  the  Silver  Book  of  Ulphilas.  Astie  says  that 
it  it  bound  in  massy  silver.t  It  is  a  mannscript  of  smgular 
besuty,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  most  cttrious  remains  of  Chris- 
liw  ai]tii]uity.  It  was  found  in  the  Abbey  of  Werden,  in  West- 
phalia; and  is  preserved  in  the  University  of  [.Tpsal,  in  f^nredeo. 

Moii  of  the  ancient  manuscripts  now  in  existence  are  on  parcli- 
■nent,  very  few  on  papyrus,  which  wag  more  frail  and  perishable. 
I'archnienl  at  lenglJi  yielded  lo  the  use  of  paper,  of  a  different 
tuaierial  from  that  before  used  in  its  manntacture.  Cotton  paper 
**i  DOW  introduced.  This  was  known  as  early  as  the  eia^hih  or 
"inlh  century,  though  the  use  of  it  did  not  become  general  in 
Europe  till  the  end  of  the  twelfth  or  beginning  of  the  tbirleenih. 
"S  origin  is  matter  of  dispute.  It  was  introduced  into  Europe, 
oowevcr,  by  the  Arabs,  during  their  dominion  in  .Spain.  The 
Af»bs»re  said  to  have  become  actjtiainicd  with  it  in  Bncharia. 
«*asal  first  of  a  coarse  fabric  made  of  raw  cotton,  bnl  after 
"*  Christians  obtained  possession  of  the  paper-mills  established 
"i  the  Arabs,  it  soon  became  improved  in  quality  and  tenture. 

I'lDen  paper  was  very  generally  substituted  for  cotton,  as 
'wlyisihe  middle  of  the  Iburteenth  century.  It  was  in  use 
*lier,  and  was  introduced  into  Europe  from  the  east,  probably 

..Wlntwc  glean  rromriiii]',  Pliilurch,  and  others,  reipec ling  Itie  Petgamencau 
""•/itenvea  u«  vary  imperfeiMly  iiironnedon  lliefiibjectofiwliiilory.  Bnylo. 
^xiilticd  and  Crrticol  UicL  An.  Pergamua,)  exhibili  tbe  opininni  of  tome  aii- 
'H'Vlmiil  fome  moderiu  CDDceining  it.  iliiasid  toliBia  cootained  two  hundred 
"•"•itij  volumva,  or  more, 

'  Otltmaiid  Progress  of  Writing,  p.?7.  We  have  «aid  thni  the  niatiiincript 
,  ^1  v«iliiai.  Thi>  was  long  cnunidprBd  lu  ladlspuUible.  Il  ii  proper  lu  mid, 
"■^tci,  liiai  s  receut  trKTcller,  who  hus  siihjecled  iba  mauiiscri|il  IQ  critical  ei- 
'"'"■Uoii,  upresKaaome  doubt  ou  ihii  paiiil. 
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from  China ;  also  by  means  of  the  Arabs,  who  assert  that  the 
manufacture  of  it  was  carried  on  at  Samarcand  early  in  the 
eighth  century.  Most  of  the  old  manuscripts  in  the  oriental  lan- 
guages, extant,  are  on  paper  of  this  kind.  The  oldest  English 
manuscript,  on  linen  paper,  known  to  be  in  existence,  dates 
1340.     There  are  said  to  be  some  in  Spain  of  greater  antiquity. 

The  oldest  German  paper-mill  was  established  at  Nuremberg 
in  1390.  It  was  not  until  some  centuries  later  that  the  manufac- 
ture was  introduced  into  England. 

Next  to  the  materials  written  upon,  the  instruments  used  in 
writing  claim  our  attention.  These  would,  of  course,  vary  with 
the  substance  written  upon.  The  chisel  would  be  selected  for 
cutting  letters  on  stone.  For  writing  on  bark,  wood,  or  waxen 
tablets,  the  Romans  made  use  of  an  instrument  called  the  stylvs^ 
pointed  at  one  end  for  writing,  and  flattened  at  the  other  for  the 
purpose  of  erasure ;  hence  the  phrase  to  "  turn  the  style^^  which 
meant  to  cancel,  alter,  or  correct.  From  the  name  of  this  in- 
strument is  derived  our  English  term,  style,  used  to  signify  the 
mode  or  form  of  expressltig  ones  thoughts,  or  the  choice  and  ar- 
rangement of  words  and  sentences. 

Styles  for  writing  were  originally  made  of  iron,  and  were  car- 
ried in  sheaths  or  cases.  Instances  are  on  record,  in  which  thev 
were  used  as  instruments  of  attack  or  defence,  and  as  such  they 
sometimes  proved  formidable.  As  the  ancient  Romans  never 
wore  swords  or  daggers  in  the  city,  they  were  under  the  greater 
temptation  to  resort  to  them  as  a  weapon  in  cases  of  sudden  pro- 
vocation. Caesar  stabbed  Cassius  in  the  arm  with  his  style ;  and 
schoolboys  sometimes  rose  upon  their  masters  armed  with  the 
same  instrument.  To  prevent  their  abuse,  the  use  of  iron  st}'les 
was  at  length  prohibited,  and  ivory  or  bone  was  substituted. 
Whether,  as  has  been  conjectured,  the  stiletto  of  the  modern  Ita- 
lians derives  its  origin  from  the  ancient  style,  which,  as  we  have 
said,  was  carried  about  in  a  case,  we  will  not  undertake  to  decide. 

For  writing  on  softer  substances,  as  leather,  parchment,  vel- 
lum, and  the  paper  of  Egypt,  other  instruments  were  required. 
Reeds  or  canes  now  came  into  use ;  a  reed  {calamus)  from  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  the  particular  species  is  unknown,  was  gene- 
rally preferred.  This  was  brought  to  a  point  and  split,  much 
in  the  manner  of  our  present  pens,  but  it  left  the  writing  rough 
and  uneven.  Quills  were  of  later  introduction,  and  appear  to 
have  been  originally  used  in  the  west.  They  are  first  mentioned 
in  the  seventh  century,  but  few  notices  of  them  occur  before  the 
ninth.     Reeds  and  canes  still  continue  to  be  employed  for  pens 
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arooDp:  the  orientals.  Bat  the  feather  pen  from  the  winp:  of  the 
goose  (the  instrument  of  wisdom  from  the  emblem  of  folly)  has 
generally  obtained  the  preference,  not  over  these  rude  instru- 
ments merely,  but  over  all  artifirial  substitutes. 

These  instruments  for  writing,  of  course,  implied  the  use  of 
fluids,  and  the  subject  of  inks  next  presents  itself.  The  ancient 
inks  have  been  pronounced  superior  in  beauty  and  color  to  the 
modern,  and  were  of  a  difllrent  composition.  Lamp  or  ivory 
black,  or  some  similar  carbonaceous  matter,  seems  to  have  form- 
ed the  basis  of  the  ancient  black  inks.  Besides  black  inks,  ver- 
milion red,  green,  purple,  and  inks  of  various  other  colors,  were 
used  ;  also,  gold  and  silver  inks.  The  two  latter  were  employed 
particularly  in  the  middle  ages  for  writing  titles,  cap'tals,  and 
emphatic  words,  and  gave  to  the  manuscript  a  peculiarly  rich 
appearance.  Sometimes,  however,  they  were  used  throughout 
the  work,  as  in  the  case  already  mentioned  ;  occasionally  gold 
alone  was  used,  on  leaves  of  purple  vellum,  with  borders  highly 
ornamented. 

The  ancient  mode  of  writing  was  without  points  or  breaks  of 
any  kind  between  the  words,  and  most  of  the  ancient  manuscripts 
preserved  are  of  this  description.  There  are,  however,  nume- 
rous exceptions.  Sometimes  a  period  was  inserted  between 
every  word. 

Oriuinally  they  wrote  from  right  to  left,  instead  of  the  present, 
which  is  called  the  Ionic  way  of  writing ;  then  in  the  mode  call- 
ed by  the  Greeks  bfisfropfu'don,  that  is,  as  tJie  composition  of  the 
word  indicates,  backwards  and  forwards,  as  the  ox  plows.  The 
Chinese  mode  is,  we  believe,  in  perpendicular  columns,  from  top 
to  bottom. 

The  form  of  letters  employed  varied  with  almost  every  centu- 
ry, a  circumstance  of  importance  in  ascertaining  the  age  of  man- 
uscripts. The  oldest  manuscripts  extant  are  written  in  large 
letters,  of  the  form  called  uncial,  that  is,  rounded  capitals.  Small 
letters  were  very  rarely  used  in  manuscripts  before  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century,  and  it  was  long  before  they  were  generally 
substituted  for  capitals,  or  large  uncials.  Their  triumph,  in  fact, 
was  not  complete  before  the  tenth  century,  and  from  that  time 
down  they  were  constantly  changing  their  form  and  appearance, 
though  there  is  a  certain  uniformity  observable  in  manuscripts  of 
a  given  time  and  place,  which  enables  those  who  have  made  a 
study  of  the  science  of  diplonuiticSy  as  it  is  technically  called  — 
the  object  of  which  is  to  decide  on  the  character,  antiquity,  and 
gcnaineness  of  manuscripts — to  determine  the  age  and  probable 
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authenticity  of  a  worm-eaten  frafcment,  picked  up  perhaps  In  a 
neglected  corner  or  dark  nook  of  some  old  monastery,  with  as 
much  accuracy  as  a  tea  merchant  pronounces  on  the  kind  or 
quality  of  tea  submitted  to  his  inspection,  or  a  connoisseur  in  the 
use  of  wine,  on  the  age  and  merits  of  his  favorite  beverage. 

Ancient  books,  when  written  on  flexible  materials,  as  parch- 
ment or  paper,  were  rolled  up  in  scrolls ;  hence  the  terra  vohime, 
{iwltimau  a  roll,)  which  is  still  retained,  though  the  form  of  the 
book  is  no  Ion2;er  the  same.  The  paper  or  parchment  was  usu- 
ally written  only  on  one  side ;  the  edges  of  the  sheets  were  then 
united,  so  as  to  form  one  long  strip,  which,  when  the  book  was 
finished,  was  rolled  up  on  a  cylinder  or  stick,  much  in  the  man- 
ner of  our  modern  maps,  the  title  being  written  on  the  outside, 
and  the  ends  ornamented  with  balls  or  nobs,  often  richly  carved, 
and  embellished  with  gold,  silver,  or  precious  stones.  These 
nobs,  besides  contributing  to  ornament,  were  of  use  in  unrolling 
the  volume,  and  holding  it  open  while  reading.* 

The  Romans  deposited  their  more  valuable  books  in  boxes  or 
chests  of  cedar,  to  preserve  them  from  insects.  Hence,  to 
say  that  a  book  was  worthy  the  cedar,  was  equivalent  to  saying 
that  it  was  worthy  of  immortality.t  The  oil  or  essence  of  cedar, 
too,  was  used  for  a  similar  purpose ;  this  was  rubbed  over  the 
books.  Marvellous  stories  are  told  of  its  efiects;  as,  that  old 
]\'uina's  books  were  preserved  by  means  of  it  ^\^  hundred  years 
under  ground,  and  that  books  impregnated  with  it  never  become 

*  When  nfTered  for  snle  by  the  bookscllera,  who  in  Rome  occupied  a  particular 
street  or  pl'ice  called  JnnuH,  near  the  temples  and  statne;*  of  Junufl  ;ind  Vertiini- 
iiiK  (  nd  the  mo.<<t  noted  of  whom  in  the  time  of  AngufltiiM,  were  the  two  Sosiii, 
mentioned  by  Hor.ice,)  the  roll  was  covered  with  skiii.s  carefully  polished  by  pu- 
mice stonp.  or  some  other  hard  substance.  Horace,  Lpisi.  L.  1.  Kpist.  20.  ei  Ars 
Poof.  V   'Mh. 

Only  one  hook  was  inchided  in  a  volume;  thuM,  the  number  of  volumes  in  a 
work  would  bo  equal  to  the  uumbpr  of  books  iuto  which  it  w  s  divided,  acirnini- 
stance  lo  be  always  kei>t  in  view  in  re  uJing  accounl<4  of  the  number  of  volumes 
contained  in  ancient  libraries,  otherwise  their  masnitiide  will  be  j^reatly  ovornited. 
In  ordmarv  crises,  several  ancient  volumes  would  be  comprised  in  one  modern. 

'I^he  i>resenl  square  or  •»blong  form  of  bodes  composed  of  separate  leaves,  ij«, 
bowjver,  very  ancient.  It  is  traced  back  to  one  of  the  kings  uf  Pergamm».  the 
s:  m  t  l^umeiies  to  whom,  as  before  mentioned,  the  world  is  indebted  for  ?reat  im- 
improveuieiits  in  the  manufacture  of  parchmHiit,  of  wiiich  he  is  Irequenilj  said, 
erroneously  however,  to  have  been  the  inventor.  This  mode  of  biudiiiz  I  onka 
WIS  generally  adopted  at\er  the  lime  of  the  Euiperor  Angusnis,  except  in  oncut- 
al  nations,  and  amoii<;  the  Jews  Only  n  small  number  of  manuscripts  ncnv  ox- 
taut  are  in  the  form  of  rolls,  which  w:is  called  the  Kgyptiaii  mode  of  binding;. 

'i'he  custom  of  fnld'ng  letters  addressed  to  the  Roman  senate,  and  dividiiiff  them 
into  panes  in  the  manner  of  our  modern  books,  was  introduced  by  Julius  Cj*sar ; 
before  that  time  the  form  of  roils  was  used. 

f  Horace.  Ars  Poet.  v.  :532. 
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noilMy  Of  wonn-fat€n.     So  Vhruviiis,  as  rererred  in  by  AsiIefJ 
tor  we  iinve  nnl  liis  work  at  hnnd,  asserts  ;  and  Pliny,  ifw 
ntie  nnl,  allirms  the  same. 

In  repard  in  ihe  mulilpltratinn  of  cnpips  of  bonks,  and  tlieiA 
ttmn^misi^inii,  llie  aiicienU;  liibnred  iint'er  peciiiinr  rli^ndvnntnfrefcl 
At  the  presf  nt  day,  a  lar^e  number  of  copies  are  struck  off  at  ft  * 
RDflle  impression;  ihese  have  a  chance  nf  soon  hfromine  dis- 
Der^ed  in  a  multitude  of  hands,  and  someof  themof  bein;;  placed 
HI  public  collections,  where  they  are  in  a  great  measure  secure 
■frainst  the  injuries  of  time  and  accident.  Formerly  it  was  dil^ 
ftie.ll.     The  process  of  iranscription  was  necessarily  slow,  and 

ly  n  few  copies  of  n  book  mis^ht  exist;  consequently,  the 
ehance  of  its  preservation  would  be  much  less  than  at  present, 
«ven  ndmlltini:  that  there  had  been  no  peculiar  causes  which 
nii<iht  operate  to  tlieir  destruciion  then  in  existence,  as  civil  com- 
motion*, [he  devastations  of  war,  and  bnrbarian  conquest. 

With  respect  to  those  encntred  in  the  transcription  of  bonks 
hi  very  early  limes,  we  have  little  poiitive  infiirmation.  M^ikin?, 
however,  all  due  allowance  for  the  limited  circulation  of  books 
before  the  art  of  priiilinEr  was  known,  »ve  may  readily  imaprine, 
especially  when  «e  reflect  on  the  bulk  of  many  of  them,  that  co- 
pyists must  have  been  numerous;  anri  we  have  evidence  from 
nktory  that  they  were  sn.  In  all  the  chief  seats  of  learnintr,  in 
Gneve,  Asia,  and  Ejrvpt,  Copyists,  or  lilinirii,  as  they  were 
nlled,  were  employed,  either  by  booksellers  to  transcribe  works 
'fer  sale,  or  by  collectors  to  furnish  copies  for  their  libraries- 
Athens  abounded  in  them;  and  n  certain  number  of  them  were 
^fbiind  in  most  of  the  smaller  cities  of  Greece  and  Iiinia.  Oi^ca- 
^nalty  individuals  formed  libraries  of  hooks  copied  by  their 
d;  hut  this  would  seem  to  have  been  rarely  the  case 
UDong'  the  Greeks,  and  never  took  place  among  the  Romans. 

The  condition  of  Roman  copyists  is  belter  known  llian  that  of 
tile  Grfek.  Copyists,  amnnf^  the  Romans,  belonjcd  invariably 
16  tile  class  of  'laves  or  freedmen,  which  was  not  the  case  amon:^ 
Ae  Greeks.  These  were  liberally  educated  (or  tins  and  similar 
forpofteii.  Persons  of  r.mk  and  wealtli  among  the  Romans 
i«er«  seldom  wiiliom  them  ;  tbey  were  themselves  not  fond  of 
•ritine;  their  own  works,  even  lUcir  leitei-s,  were  often  written 
ly  dictation.  Cicero,  who  was  a  Rreai  economist  of  time,  fre' 
hlly  dictated  to  his  scribes  while  walking;  he  sometimes 
wrote  h:m*e!f,  in  tharactei-s,  bowevir,  scarcely  legible.  His 
brother  Quintus  complained  to  him  that  be  could  with  difSculty 
jdecipber  lib  letters,  to  which  lie  replies  by  saying,  tliat  when  he 
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wrote  himself^  lie  took  whatever  pen  came  in  his  way,  whether 
good  or  bad. 

Atticus,  the  friend  of  Cicero,  bad  numerous  slaves  attached 
to  bis  household,  all  of  whom  he  had  carefully  educated.  Many 
of  them  were  accomplished  readers  and  copyists,  and  there  was 
not  a  foot-boy  belonging  to  him,  as  we  are  informed  by  Corne- 
ous Nepos,  his  iHOgrnpher,  who  could  not  acquit  himself  well  in 
both  these  offices.  Atticus  was  fond  of  collecting  books,  and 
pnrticularly  of  surrounding  himself  with  the  precious  remains  of 
Grecian  genius;  and  to  gratify  this  passion,  during  a  residence  of 
some  years  at  Athens,  he  employed  his  slaves  in  copyina^  the 
choice  productions  which  were  deposited  in  the  libraries  to  which  he 
bad  then  ready  access.  A  part  of  the  treasures  which  he  thus 
amassed,  he  oflered  for  sale.  Cicero,  confiding  in  his  friendship 
and  exquisite  taste,  had  before  employed  him  to  purchase  for  him 
statuary  and  other  remains  of  art,  to  adorn  his  several  country 
seats,  and  especially  bis  favorite  Tusculan  villa,  and  had  received 
at  different  limes  several  cargoes  of  them.  The  ofler  of  the 
books  aflorJed  him  peculiar  pleasure,  though  the  state  of  his 
finances,  it  seems,  did  not  admit  of  his  immediately  purchasing 
them.  He  begs  Atticus,  however,  in  several  letters,  to  keep 
them  till  be  could  raise  a  sufficient  sum  for  the  purchase.  We 
will  transcribe  a  few  sentences  from  his  correspaiidence,  both  as 
showing  how  private  libraries  were  then  formed,  and  as  aflbrding 
illustration  of  Cicero's  passion  for  letters,  and  of  his  anticipa- 
tions of  solace  and  happiness  iu  reserve  for  age,  anticipations, 
alas,  which  were  destined  never  to  be  realized.  **  K:-»ep  your 
books,"  says  he,  "and  do  not  despair  of  my  being  able  to  make 
them  mine,  which  if  1  can  accomplish,  1  shall  esteem  myseh*  richer 
than  Crassus,  and  shall  despise  the  gardens  and  villas  of  them 
all."  Again,  *'  Take  care  that  you  do  not  dispose  of  jour  col- 
lection to  any  one,  however  ardent  a  lover  of  books  he  may  be ; 
for  I  anj  reserving  the  profits  of  all  my  little  vintages  to  purchase 
that  relief  for  my  old  age."  In  another  letter  he  says,  '*  I  have 
placed  all  my  hopes  of  comfort  and  pleasure,  when  I  shall  retire 
from  business,  in  your  humanity  in  enabling  me  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  books."* 

Those  tranq  lil  days  never  came.  Public  cares  occupied  his 
attention;  soon  the  state  was  shaken  by  civil  commotions; 
Cicero  endeavored  to  rally  round  him  the  friends  of  constitutional 
liberty,  those  who  breathed  the  old  Roman  spirit,  but  his  eflbris 
were  unavailing.     His  head  and  hands,  severed  from  his  body, 

*  Cicero,  EpUt.  ad  Atticam,  Lib.  i.  Epist  4,  10,  7. 
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were,  by  order  of  the  profligate  and  vindictive  Antony,  exposed 
on  the  rostra  which  had  so  often  resounded  with  the  strains 
of  his  immortal  eloquence,  uttered  in  defence  of  the  property, 
liberty,  and  lives  of  the  Roman  people  ;  "a  sad  spectacle,"  says 
on^,  "  which  drew  tears  from  every  eye." 

Numerous  copyists  were  attached  to  all  the  great  libraries. 
At  Alexandria  in  Efjypt,  where  there  existed  under  the  Ptolemies 
a  lilirary  said  to  consist  of  seven  hundred  thousand  volumes, 
several  apartments  were  constructed  for  their  sole  use.  There 
the  process  of  copyinc^  was  constantly  carried  on  under  every 
possible  advantage.  The  affluent  Romans  obtained  thence  books 
to  augment  their  collections.  The  fire,  under  Nero,  having 
caused  the  destruction  of  several  public  libraries,  the  emperor 
Domitian  sent  copyists  to  Alexandria  to  repair  the  loss. 

Rome  yielded  the  empire  to  Constantinople;  and  in  the  art  of 
cop\ing,  the  Greeks  far  excelled  the  Romans.  Many  beautiful 
specimens  were  executed  in  the  city  of  Constantine,  under  the 
Emperors,  whose  liberality  in  encouraging  the  collection  and 
transcription  of  manuscripts  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  his- 
torians. 

But  the  decline  of  learning,  the  approac  h  of  the  dark  ages, 
war,  and  barbarian  violence,  now  threatened  the  extinction  of  all 
that  remained  of  ancient  literature  in  the  world.  A  circumstance 
which,  at  first  view,  would  have  seemed  among  the  last  to  which 
we  should  have  looked  for  its  preservation,  interposed  to  rescue 
a  valuable  portion  of  it  from*  destruction.  That  circumstance 
was  the  institution  of  monkery.  But  for  this,  for  aught  we  can 
see,  every  relic  of  Grecian  and  Roman  genius  would  have  been 
swept  from  the  earth.  "  Religion  alone,"  and  religion  in  what 
we  Protestants  are  accustomed  to  consider  a  corrupt  form, 
**  made  a  bridge,  as  it  were,"  says  Hallam,  *'  across  the  chaos, 
Bnd  has  linked  the  two  periods  of  ancient  and  modern  civiliza- 
tion. Without  this  connecting  principle,  Europe  might  indeed 
liave  awakend  to  intellectual  pursuits,  and  the  genius  of  recent 
times  needed  not  to  be  invigorated  by  the  imitation  of  antiquity. 
But  the  memory  of  Greece  and  Rome  would  have  been  feebly 
preserved  by  tradition,  and  the  monuments  of  those  nations  might 
hnve  excited,  on  the  return  of  civilization,  that  vague  sentiment 
of  s|)eculation  and  wonder,  with  which  men  now  contemplate 
Persppolis  or  the  Pyramids."* 

The  monasteries  contributed  to  the  preservation  of  literature 

*  Middle  Ages,  Chap.  9.  pmrt  1.  p.  461.    l^tw  York  Ed.  1837. 
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in  two  ways.  Through  the  long  period  of  the  dark  ages,  the 
tnonks  were  the  only  transcrihers  of  books,  and  the  only  persons 
capable  of  transcribing  them,  for  all  the  little  learning  which  re- 
mained in  the  world,  was  confined  to  the  monasteries.  We  can 
hardly  except  the  secular  clergy.  The  laymen  had  no  learning. 
•*  For  many  centuries,"  according  to  the  authority  just  referred 
to,  *^  it  was  rare  for  a  layman,  of  whatever  rank,  to  know  how  to 
sign  his  name.  Their  charters,  till  the  use  of  seals  became  ge* 
neral,  were  subscribed  with  the  mark  of  the  cross."  Charle- 
magne could  not  write;  the  Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa  couM 
not  read ;  nor  John,  king  of  Rohcmia,  so  late  as  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century;  nor  Philip  the  Hardy,  king  of  France.* 
The  transcribins;  of  manuscripts  was  one  of  tlie  regular  duties 
of  the  monks.  This  duty  was  performed  with  different  degrees 
of  fidelity  and  exactness.  In  the  larger  monasteries  there  was 
fitted  up  an  apartment  for  the  purpose  of  transcription,  and  no 
little  care  was  often  taken  to  secure  fidelity  of  copies.  Nor  was 
the  business  of  transcription  carried  on  in  the  large  monasteries 
only.  In  many  of  the  smaller  religious  houses  copyists  were 
found,  and  the  employment  was  well  suited  to  the  inertness,  both 
bodilv  and  mental,  of  the  monkish  life. 

The  other  way  in  which  monasteries  contributed  to  the  preser- 
vation of  ancient  literature  was,  they  served  as  safe  repositories 
for  books.  All  our  ancient  manuscripts,  it  is  well  known,  have 
descended  to  us  through  them,  and  they  could  have  come  down 
to  us  in  no  other  way,  for  there  were  for  a  time  no  liliraries,  pub- 
lic or  private,  except  those  of  the  monasteries,  in  existence ;  and 
the  idea  of  the  inviolability  of  religious  houses,  which  happily 
was  part  of  the  religion  of  the  age,  generally  secured  them  from 
depredation  amid  the  devastations  of  perpetual  wars.  The  mili- 
tary ciiipfxains  of  the  dark  ages  respected  the  sanctity  of  monas- 
teries. 

Besides  copyists,  there  were  persons  called  illuminators,  whose 
duly  it  was  to  embellish  manuscripts  by  ornamented  letters  and 
paintings.  This  art  was  carried  to  great  perfection,  and  many 
of  the  niannscripts  of  the  middle  acres  exhibit  to  the  eye  an  ap- 
pearance of  great  beauty.  Kmbcllished  figures  and  drawings, 
figures  displaying  the  customs,  habits,  and  implements  of  the  age» 
used  in  war  or  peace,  are  frequently  introduced,  and,  like  the 
figures  and  devices  on  ancient  medals  and  coins,  are  of  no  small 
value  as  illustrating  the  history  of  the  times. 

*  UaUam,  Aliddlt  Ages,  p.  4S8. 
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Of  tlie  number  of  persons  whoobtnined  a  subsistence  by  copy- 
ina  nncl  illnrniiinlitiu,  we  mnv  fiirin  some  opinion  from  tlie  lint, 
Umt  Bl  iW  lime  nl'lbe  iiilrnibiclton  of  priniiiisr,  tbere  ivnre  more 

Bix  iliousnnil  persona  of  this  clitss  in  ihc  tiiy  ofPiirUnlone, 
wlioin  eicrriscd  ihcir  art  iindci'  privilece  of  tlie  ii(iiver»ily. 
ere  wfre  plnres  pnrlii'uliirly  celebrnied  forihetmiis'riptinii 
niitirripis  in  ibe  middle  n^'s.  .Among  these  were  Ciibibria, 
le  kincdom  of  Naples,  fniin  whieli  niiipv  niannscripts  aller- 
passed  into  the  lii»raries  of  Rome,  P'lorence,  and  oilier 
,  ill  the  vitiiiity.     Bm  Greeie  nnd  its  islands,  pnrlicniarly 

Cvpniit,  nnd  especially  Cnnsianiinople,  the  imcient  Bvianliiim, 
and  its  environs,  and  above  nil  Monnt  Athos,  which  tenninnies  a 
boll)  peninsula  stretching  from  the  Mniedotitan  coast  fiir  into  the 
vEaean  sen,  are  famed  bs  the  chief  sources  of  books.  The  height 
and  siiles  of  Monnt  Allios  were  slndded  with  monasteries,  whence 
it  nrqoired  the  niipellntion  of  the  "  holy  momil."  The  inmates 
of  those  monasteries,  in  their  Iranqiiil  and  elevated  relreat,  maAtt 
dip  imnscripiion  of  manuscripts  their  nlmosl  sole  occnpaiinn,  and 
no  place  was  more  rennnned  for  its  literary  (reasnres.  A  larpe 
ni»«iiber  of  mannsrrjpts  in  llie  collectinns  nf  Viennn  and  Rnssin, 
were  obtained  from  the  monastiries  nf  nvzaniinm  and  Monnt 
Atlioi,  and  many  were  lonveyeil  to  Spain,  Paris,  and  other 
pln«-e«,  nnd  still  tlie  monasteries  of  the  solitary  mountain  are  de- 
*cril*d  as  rich  in  hooks. 

There  is  hardly  any  lW\t\^  of  which  we  can  say  lliat  it  is 
*^o|ly  evil  in  itself,  and  in  nil  its  accidents  and  ronseqiiences. 
To  the  snpersiiiion  of  monkery,  that  monstrous  deliirmiiy  of  the 
"■nJdle  ages,  as  we  are  langht  to  regard  it,  we  owe  all  our  old 
i'^'*iiU5cripts  and  literature.  Through  the  whole  of  that  dismal 
"«shi,  the  sanctity  of  monasteries,  respected,  as  we  have  said,  by 
'lie  rude  warriors  of  the  times,  secured  from  spoliation  not  cliris- 
iiarj  writings  merely*,  but  all  the  remaining  literary  treasures  of 
"'^  aneieut  world.  Towards  the  close  of  the  periixi,  however, 
jw  samr  superstition,  as  if  true  at  last  to  its  instinct,  which  had 
"^^t\  for  a  time  checked  or  controlled,  had  nearly  proved  fata! 
'°  "vhat  ii  had  been  ihirs  far  the  means  of  preserving.  The 
■"^'iks  now  turned  depredniors.  By  tlieir  carelessness  and  want 
**'  tmie.  they  had  already  suflered  many  choice  productions  of 
^''cient  genius  to  he  lost,  while  tliey  spent  their  time  in  copying 
""J^^e  silly  let^end,  some  lileless  commentiirv,  or  dry  mnrscl  of 
""olastic  divinity,  — "mere  monkish  tr»sh,"  as'Hallum  ei- 
pf^sses  it. 
To  save  the  labor  or   expense   of  procuring  new  parchment. 
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which  was  sometimes  scarce  and  costly,  they  made  ose  of  old, 
having  first  erased — scraped,  or  washed  out  —  the  original 
writing.  Thus,  for  example,  a  copy  of  a  work  of  Livy  or  Ta- 
citus, or  any  of  the  admired  geniuses  of  antiquity,  would  be 
destroyed  to  make  room  for  the  "  life  of  some  pretended  samt, 
a  homily,  or  meditation,  or  such  other  inanity  as  suited  the  taste 
of  the  times."  These  are  called  by  diflereut  names,  as  paJhnp- 
scsfs,  (repolished  or  recleansed.)  codices  rescripti^  rescripts,  or 
rewritten  manuscripts.  "  A  vast  number  of  books  of  this  sort," 
says  Montfaucon,  *' written  on  erased  parchments,  are  to  be  met 
with,  executed  in  the  twelfth  and  following  centuries." 

Thus,  what  remains  of  ancient  literature  time,  war,  and  the 
Goth  had  spared,  the  monks  now  set  themselves  industriously  to 
destroy  ;  nud  their  perverse  ingenuity,  but  too  successful,  annihi- 
lated, there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  many  a  precious  relic  of  the 
best  days  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Had  the  revival  of  letters  been 
delayed  a  century  longer,  the  destruction  of  the  old  Kterature, 
for  aught  we  can  now  discover,  might  have  been  nearly  com- 
plete. Fortunately  the  human  mind  awoke  in  time  to  prevent 
so  deplorable  a  catastrophe. 

In  some  instances  of  rewritten  manuscripts,  nothing  remnins 
of  the  original  writing  except  a  few  indistinct  marks  or  lines;  in 
others  it  is  partially  legible ;  and  in  others  it  has  been  found  car 
pable  of  being  restored  by  a  chemical  process.  To  the  last 
mentioned  circumstance  we  are  indebted  for  the  recovery  of  se- 
veral works  long  regarded  as  lost.  Among  these,  the  most  im- 
portant, as  it  is  well  known,  is  Cicero's  Treatise  on  Government,* 
esteemed,  we  believe,  by  himself  and  his  cotemporaries,  the  best 
of  his  works.  This  treatise,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pas- 
sages, which  existed  in  the  form  of  quotations,  and  the  beautiful 
fraument,  called  Scipio's  dream,  was  for  a  long  time  snpposed 
to  have  irrecoverably  perished.  So  recently  as  the  year  1820, 
Maio,  then  keeper  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  brought  to  light  a 
rewritten  manuscript,  the  original  of  which,  to  the  great  surprise 
and  joy  of  the  discoverer,  was  found,  upon  examination,  to  be  a 
copy  of  this  very  treatise,  in  a  somewhat  mutilated  state  however. 
The  original  had  been  imperfectly  erased,  and  a  commentary  of 
St.  Augustine  on  the  Psalms  written  over  it,  the  monks  not  hav- 
ing scrupled  thus  to  blot  out,  as  far  as  their  hftdolence  permitted, 
one  of  the  noblest  works  of  the  Roman  orator,  to  make  way  for 
a  production  now  of  no  value  except  as  mere  matter  of  antiqua- 

*  De  Republica. 
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rixD  curiosity.  On  the  application  of  chemica]  agents,  the  origi- 
hh)  writing  became  distinctly  legible,  and  the  treasure  thus  un- 
eipeciedly  recovered,  was  soon  after  published.* 

Bill  n  taste  for  reading  and  literature,  favonible  lo  the  resto- 
ration of  tincient  writings,  Rradually  revived.  In  the  fmtneeiith 
century,  that  critical  period  tor  mnnuscript5,  wlien  they  were  fast 
perisilint?  from  indilTerence,  mould,  and  worms,  or  were  in  the 
proceu  of  being  sacrificed  by  copyists,  Petrarch,  whose  name, 
with  most,  isprobably  roorc  intimately  associated  with  Vaucluse 
and  Laura,  than  with  the  labors  of  monks,  did  much  to  pro- 
mote this  taste.  He  was  indefatigable  in  the  searcb  for  mnnii- 
icripis,  never  passing  a  convent  without  slopping  to  explore  its 
library ;  and  by  his  personal  efforts  and  the  zf;al  which  his  ex- 
ample hnd  the  elfect  of  lighting  up  in  other  breasts,  was  the  in- 
strument, probably,  in  preserving  from  annihilaitnn  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  remains  of  classical  literature  now  extant.f  During 
the  nest  century  the  labors  of  scholars  who  were  engaged  in  dis- 
interring manuscripts  from  the  monasteries  in  which  they  lay 
«uIombed,  were  rewarded  by  an  ample  harvest.  Great  was  the 
joy  on  finding  the  relic  of  an  old  writer  formerly  missed.  "  The 
discovery  of  an  unknowu  manuscript  was  regarded  almost  as 
tlie  cnuquesi  of  a  kiugdom."  In  the  first  half  of  the  century, 
ihe  arrival  in  Italy,  from  Constantinople,  of  many  learned  men, 
who  foreseeing  the  speedy  fall  of  the  eastern  empire,  were  anxious 
10  secure  for  themselves,  and  iheir  literary  treasures,  a  safe 
uylum,  was  a  circumstance  which  had  a  perceptible  influence  in 


*  ThB  art  DfensiD;;,  or  nrdeaming  oid  parchment,  wai  Lnown  in  [ha  lima  of 
JlDguilii*,  mill  ail  long  u  it  was  eieicited  iii  csticelliiig  wiiliii^a  at  iin  vhIiig.  Ihat 
K«ller  uiif!)>l  be  KiitKtti tilled  m  ihvir  pince.  there  was  titlle  objeclinn.  Bui  tl  ii 
«n;  tn  cunceire  wiih  wliat  baviK:  lo  the  rniiiaiiu  of  aiicienl  wrillii;  it  would  be 
«neiided  ID  ilie  hands  origiioninl  sad  UNolew  copyiaU,  in  an  Hfn  when  lileralur* 
Jiad  Tullen  inlo  tieglcci,  end  ail  relish  Ibr  il«  beauties  had  btfn  last.  CIcBrii,  ill  hU 
^jOfrespondenCB,  slliidBB  lo  the  praclim,  and  It  i«  ciiriou«  in  iitiierve,  MurMwa 
aomethiDg  like  iudignalion  HgaiDtt  ooe  orbii  Trietida,  whouiheiuspecMuriiBvini 
vraaed  one  of  bu  tellers  In  oraer  to  make  lue  of  the  pBrehmeiit  liiilaBd  nf  new. 
~Wbu  would  have  been  Ihe  seiiaaiioDs  of  liie  worthy,  bill  sDOiewbul  loo  aeir-CDm- 
yliccDl  old  Roman,  conld  lie  have  obtained  a  glliiipw  of  hit  ravoiila  work.  Ihtl 
■  he  foudly  believed,  wa«  to  Imuaiiiit  his  laitio  dawn  lo  all  aAir  ii(ies.  u 


EOM  of  the  oionka  lo  iniperfeckj'  excculiiig  ll._ 
(BCribed  ita  jjreKTvniian.  for  the  uiedllaliona  or  ihn  chrialian  falber, 
ajnence  of  Ihe  leverenco  in  which  ihe  name  of  AoguMiiie  waa  long  buldan.  Dioy 
mi<d  terved  lo  preserve  the  parofaoieDt  ftoni  llie  file  wbicb  aileiided  ao  uiimy 
«lher  •nc>eiiiwtldnfa,ibelou  of  which  i«  now  deplored, 
t  Hallam,   Middle  A  gen,  Chap.  9.  jisrlS.   p.  544. 
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inflaming  the  antiquarian  ardor  of  the  west.  And  when  the  sub- 
version of  the  empire  by  the  Turks,  in  1453,  compelled  multi- 
tudes of  others  to  follow  them,  from  the  ruins  of  the  Byzantine 
libraries  each,  perhaps,  bearinc^  a  copy  of  some  favorite  author, 
which,  but  for  his  timely  care,  might  have  perished,  the  mind  of 
all  Europe  was  roused.  Princes  and  nobles,  popes  and  scholars, 
vied  with  each  other  in  their  zeal  for  the  collection  of  classical 
manuscripts ;  and  the  art  of  printing  being,  in  the  meantime,  dis- 
covered, most  of  what  we  now  possess  of  the  treasures  of  Gre- 
cian and  Roman  genius,  was  witiiin  the  short  period  of  sixty  or 
eighty  years  committed  to  the  press,  and  thus  rescued  forever 
from  the  further  operation  of  causes  which  were  occasioning  its 
rapid  destruction. 

Since  that  time  comparatively  few  discoveries  have  been  made, 
and  the  labors  of  scholars  have  been  chicflj'  directed  to  the  cor- 
rection and  restoration  of  the  text  of  the  first  printed  editions,  by 
a  diligent  comparison  of  it  with  older  manuscripts  which  time 
has  brought  to  light.  In  this  way,  or  what  is  technically  called 
the  collation  of  manuscripts,  sacred  and  profane,  immense  labor 
has  been  expended.  The  early  printed  editions  being  made 
from  such  manuscripts  as  could  be  readily  obtained,  and  which 
were  often  of  inferior  value  to  others  which  subsequent  research 
has  rescued  from  the  dust  and  obscurity  in  which  they  were  slum- 
bering, of  course,  left  a  wide  field  for  future  critical  inquiry  and 
correction. 

We  have  now  little  to  expect  from  further  research,  except 
from  the  discovery  of  rewritten  manuscripts,  or  from  the 
volumes  entombed  in  the  ancient  buried  cities  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii,  which  are  unrolled  by  a  very  slow  process,  and 
with  great  difficulty.  From  these  sources  we  may  yet  hope  to 
recover  some  portion  of  the  supposed  lost  remains  of  antiquity. 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  remarks,  we  have  alluded,  inci- 
dentally, to  some  of  the  causes  of  the  destruction  of  ancient 
books.  Many  have  silently  fallen  a  prey  to  the  devouring  tooth 
of  time.  Many  have  been  suffered  to  perish  from  carelessness 
and  neglect.  **  I  myself,"  says  Dr.  Covell,  "  have  seen  vast 
heaps  of  manuscripts,  (for  I  never  found  them  on  shelves^  of  the 
fathers,  and  other  learned  authors,  in  the  monasteries  of  mount 
Athos,  covered  over  with  dust  and  dirt,  and  many  of  them  rotted 
and  spoiled."  Some,  as  we  have  said,  were  destroyed  by  the 
ill-starred  labors  of  monks.  Accident  would  occasion  the  dis- 
appearance of  some.  But  war,  fanaticism,  and  barbarian  irrup- 
tions, have  betMi  tlie  great  instruments  of  their  destmction.    To 
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is  to  be  attributed  the  loss  of  the  Roman  libraries.  Several 
the  affluent  and  learned  Romans  had  splendid  collections, 
licb  were  tastefidly  arranged,  the  rooms  in  which  they  were 
(ept  being  adorned  with  statues  and  paintings — a  circumstance 
no  means  favorable  to  the  preservation  of  the  books,  at  a 
when  a  rage  for  the  destruction  of  images,  which  gave  rise 
the  party,  or  sect,  subsequently  called  Iconoclasts,  (image- 
rakers,)  began  to  manifest  itself  in  union  with  a  contempt  of 
iman  learning.  These  libraries,  including  those  of  Cicero, 
iQciillus,  and  others,  as  also  the  libraries  founded  by  several  of  the 
iperors,  and  among  the  rest,  the  famous  Ulpian  library,  all  fell 
sacrifice.  Their  contents  were  dispersed,  or  their  rich  treasures 
anoihilated.  No  private  collection  of  books,  statues,  paintings, 
and  other  works  of  art,  among  the  Romans,  was  more  celebrated 
tban  that  of  the  rich  and  luxurious  Lucullus.  And  "the  use  he 
•made  of  his  books,"  says  Plutarch,*  "for  his  libraries  were  open 
to  all,  was  more  honorable  than  the  acquisition."  The  collec- 
tion is  also  mentioned  by  Cicero,  who  says  that  he  had  studied 
m  the  libraries  of  Lucullus. 

The  demolition  of  heathen  temples  by  Christians,  occasioned 
die  loss  of  many  volumes,  for  many  of  the  temples  contained  li- 
braries which  were  wantonly  sacrificed  by  the  indiscriminate 
fleal  of  the  times.  The  destruction  of  the  Palatine  library,  a 
aoble  collection,  kept  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  on  the  Palatine 
■Mmot,  and  founded  by  Augustus,  is  attributed,  not,  however,  on 
evidence  entirely  conclusive,  to  Pope  Gregory,  a  known  hater 
of  learning. 

If  we  go  a  little  further  back,  we  find  similar  causes  in  opera- 
jtion*  The  Persian  conquests  in  Phoenicia  and  Egypt,  are  said 
10  have  been  attended  with  the  destruction  of  a  vast  multitude  of 
books.  The  celebrated  Alexandrian  Librarj^  founded  and  em- 
brilished  by  the  munificence  of  the  Ptolemies,  was  accidentally 
.destroyed  during  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Julius  Caesar,  the 
flames  being  communicated  from  the  fleet  to  the  palace  in  which 
k  was  kept.  Cleopatra  was  anxious  to  repair  the  loss,  and  to 
aid  her  in  accomplishing  her  desi2:n,  the  lavish  Antony  gave  her 
tbc  library  of  the  former  kintcs  of  Pergamus,  already  alluded  to, 
xoosisting  of  two  hundred  thousand  volumes.  The  Alexandrian 
fibrary  thus  rose  in  splendor  from  its  ashes,  and  was  gradually 
angmented  ;  and,  unrivalled  in  the  number  of  its  volumes,  and 
4be  value  of  its  literary  treasures,  soon  again  became  the  admi- 
ration of  the  world.     But  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  in  the  fourth 

•  Vit.  Lucul. 
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century,  having  issued  an  edict,  commanding  the  heathen  tem- 
ples throughout  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire  to  be  destroyed, 
some  christians  of  Egypt,  with  their  fanatical  archbishop  at  theii 
head,  attacked  and  demolished  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis,  in 
which  a  portion  of  the  library,  amounting  to  three  hundred  thou- 
sand volumes,  was  deposited,  and  these  volumes  all  perished. 
The  remainder  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  who  became 
masters  of  Egypt  A.  D.  642,  during  the  reign  of  Caliph  Omar. 
The  caliph  not  being  able  to  comprehend  their  use,  since,  as  he 
is  made  sagely  to  reason,  if  they  contained  only  what  was  agree- 
able to  the  doctrine  of  the  koran,  they  were  superfluous  —  if  what 
was  contrary  to  it,  pernicious,  ^nd  ought  to  be  destroyed  ;  orders 
were  given  for  their  destruction,  and  they  were  dispersed  through- 
out the  city,  to  be  used  in  heating  the  baths.  Though  the  num- 
ber of  baths  was  four  thousand,  the  books  are  said  to  have  af- 
forded fuel  sufficient  for  heating  them  six  months.  Whether  oi 
not  this  account  be,  in  all  its  circumstances,  deserving  of  credit, 
there  appears  to  be  no  ground  to  question  the  main  fact.  Thai 
was  the  world  deprived  of  the  largest  library  of  all  antiquity*— 
not  a  shred  or  vestige  of  it  was  spared.  The  Emperor  Leo,  in 
his  zeal  against  images,  is  said  to  have  occasioned  the  destruc- 
tion of  fifty  thousand  volumes  at  Constantinople;  and  othei 
losses  were  sustained,  when  that  city  fell  under  the  dominion  ol 
the  Turks.  Thus,  Turk,  Saracen,  Goth,  and  Christian,  seem 
to  have  conspired  with  lime,  the  devonrer  of  all  things,  to  extin- 
guish the  lights  of  ancient  science  and  literature. 

Of  the  amount  of  the  ravages  thus  occasioned,  or  the  numbei 
of  works,  and  valuable  ones  too,  which  have  irretrievably  perish- 
ed, few,  probably,  who  have  not  given  particular  attention  to 
the  subject,  are  aware.  A  large  majority  of  the  writings  of  tb^ 
ancients  have  been  lost. 

Cast  a  momentary  glance  at  the  single  department  of  history. 
There  was  a  history  of  Phoenicia,  written  by  Sanchoniatho,  who 
was  cotemporary  with  Solomon.  We  can  conceive  of  few  works 
to  which  greater  interest  would  have  attached.     There  was  a 

*  "  Pulcherrimiim  revise  opnlentiae  monumentnin/'  says  Seneca;  who  alto 
<]notes  Livy  us  pronouncing  it,  in  one  ofthe  books  ofhis  hintorj  now  lost,  "  elegan- 
tine  re^inn  ciim'que  ej^rcgiiirn  opus."  Seneca  hM  biien  adduced  as  expremiug  i 
slight  opinion  ofilie  value  of  the  library,  and  \w  certainly  says  that  it  was  collect- 
ed rather  as  matter  of  ostentation  than  use.  He  does  not,  however,  as  it  uppean 
to  us,  intend  to  speak  dispara^invly  ofthe  library  as  a  collection;  but  [yet  thon|(ht 
it  better  to  read  few  authors  than  ininy,  and  he  could  not  see  the  use  of  an  **  iiiuu- 
merable  multitude  of  books,  of  which  the  owner  could,  in  his  whole  life  tiiiM, 
scarcely  read  the  titles ;"  an  argument,  by  tlie  way,  wholly  destitute  of  forco,  M 
applied  to  public  collections.     See  Seneca,  de  Tranquillitate  Animi,  c  iz. 
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history  of  Egypt  by  Manetbo,  hicrh  priest  of  Heliopolis,  three 
hundred  and  four  years  before  Clirist,  going  back  to  the  earliest 
times,  of  course  covering  the  period  of  the  Jews's  residence 
there,  and  that  of  the  erection  of  the  pyramids  ;  and  there  was  a 
history  of  Chaldea  by  Berosus,  priest  of  the  temple  of  Belus,  and 
cotemporary  with  Alexander  the  Conqueror.  Of  these,  fabulous 
in  part  no  doubt,  but  still  containing  the  germs  of  transfigured 
and  transmuted  truths,  nothing  remains  except  some  short  frag- 
roents  preserved  in  the  form  of  quotations.  Of  the  history  of 
Poly  bins,  only  five  entire  books  out  of  forty  have  come  down  to 
Qs ;  fifteen  out  of  the  same  number  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  be- 
stowed on  his  work  thirty  years  of  labor ;  eleven  out  of  twenty 
books  of  Roman  antiquities,  the  fruit  of  twenty-four  years  of  la- 
bor by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus ;  very  little  of  the  twenty-four 
books  of  Appian  on  Roman  history ;  thirty-five  only  out  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  books  of  the  celebrated  historian  Livy ;  and 
only  about  one  seventh  part  of  the  profound  and  instructive  nar- 
rative of  Tacitus.  Varro,  called  the  most  learned  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  cotemporary  and  friend  of  Cicero,  is  said  to  have 
written  five  hundred  volumes,  of  which  only  two  remain.  Ano- 
ther firiend  of  Cicero,  the  accomplished  Atticus,  wrote  a  work 
on  the  actions  of  great  men  among  the  Romans,  ornamented 
with  portraits,  which,  from  the  known  taste  of  Atticus,  and  his 
ability  to  secure  the  services  of  the  best  artists,  we  may  infer  were 
well  executed.  One  of  Varro's  works,  too,  containing  the  lives 
of  six  hundred  Romans,  was  enriched  with  portraits ;  but  the 
whole  has  perished.  All  these  losses,  it  will  be  recollected,  have 
been  sustained  in  the  single  department  of  history.  We  might 
swell  the  account,  but  farther  we  need  not  proceed.  From  the 
facts  above  stated,  it  would  seem  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  scarcely 
guilty  of  exaggeration,  when,  in  reply  to  the  objection  that  the 
art  of  printing  had  ^*  hurt  real  learning  by  disseminating  idle 
writings,"  he  said,  •*  If  it  had  not  been,  for  the  art  of  printing, 
we  should  now  have  no  learning  at  all,  for  books  would  have 
perished  faster  than  they  could  have  been  transcribed." 

Several  works  we  possess,  very  narrowly  escaped  destruction ; 
and  tbe  history  of  manuscripts,  could  it  be  pursued,  would  occa- 
sionally present,  along  with  matter  of  grave  reflection,  some 
amusing  details.  During  the  sitting  of  the  Council  of  Constance, 
a  manuscript  of  Quintilian  was  discovered,  vanishing  piecemeal 
on  the  table  of  a  pickling  shop.  Others  have  been  used  for  the 
backs  of  books  by  bookbinders,  and  for  various  other  uses  for 
which  parchment  was  required.    A  copy  of  Livy  went  to  make 
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battledoors.  A  man  of  letters,  discovering  the  materials  while 
amusing  himself  in  the  country,  hastened  to  the  maker  of  the  in- 
struments, but  was  informed  on  his  arrival  that  the  last  page  of 
the  historian  had  been  used  the  week  before.  The  manuscripts 
used  in  printing  the  Complutensian  Polyglot  were  ascertained, 
to  the  great  grief  of  the  learned,  some  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago, 
to  have  been  employed  not  long  before  by  a  maker  of  fire  works 
to  construct  rockets,  having  been  sold  by  an  ignorant  librarian 
of  Alcala,  in  Spain,  for  old  parchment.  His  excuse  was,  that  he 
wanted  room  for  other  books. 

Two  books  of  Cicero's  treatise  on  glory  have  perished  since 
the  time  of  Petrarch.  He  possessed  them,  and  speaks  of  the  in- 
credible delight  with  which  he  read  and  re-read  them.  He  lent 
them  to  an  aged  man  of  letters,  formerly  his  preceptor.  The 
old  man,  being  poor,  and  pressed  with  want,  pawned  them ;  and 
dying  suddenly,  without  telling  where  he  had  left  them,  they 
were  never  recovered  or  heard  of,  and  the  whole  is  now  a  lost 
work. 

Numerous  facts  might  be  adduced,  did  our  limits  permit, 
which  go  to  illustrate  the  scarcity  and  extravagant  price  of  books 
before  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing.*  But  it  b  time  to 
bring  our  article  to  a  close. 

We  have  presented  some  facts  relating  to  the  materials  of 
ancient  writing,  and  tlie  preservation,  transmission,  and  destruc- 
tion of  books  prior  to  the  date  alluded  to.  On  finishing  the 
survey,  cursory  as  it  has  necessarily  been,  tJiere  are  reflections 
which  crowd  on  the  mind,  both  pleasing  and  melancholy.  The 
destruction  of  so  many  treasures  of  thought,  so  many  works  of 
taste  and  genius,  so  many  records  of  facts  and  events,  so  much 

*  We  select  two  or  three  as  a  specimen.  John  of  Meun's  Roman  tU  la  Rom 
was  sold,  almul  the  year  1400.  for  more  th»in  thirty-three  pounds  sterhn^ ;  mone^ 
wa'<  then  worth  sixteen  times  its  present  vnliie  For  a  volame  of  monkish  homi- 
lies of  the  middle  nses,  the  Countess  of  Anjou  gave  two  hundred  sheep,  forty 
busiielsofwiieat  and  rye.  and  some  skins  of  martens.  About  the  begmuing  of 
ihe  foiirteenih  century.  Peter  l^»mb;ird's  Book  of  Sentences  was  purchased  for 
Bolton  Abbt\v.  for  a  sum  ei^uivalont  to  nearly  forty  pounds  of  money  at  the  pre- 
sent  day.  This  was,  hovsever,  one  of  the  only  iliree  works  which  this  rich  monas- 
tery had  purch;is*nl  for  forty  years.  M.um<«cripts  were  often  pawned  for  a 
lar^e  sum.  We  are  told  of  a  student  of  Pavia,  who  havins  reduced  his  means 
by  dis«<ipation,  raised  a  fortune  by  leaving  in  pawn  the  manuscript  of  a  body  of 
law ;  and  oC  a  grammarian  who,  having  lost  his  house  by  fire,  rehuilt  it  with  two 
small  volumes  of  Cioero.  A  nobleman  of  Cologne  sold  an  e^lite  to  purchase 
a  copy  of  Livy.  B«>oks  were  often  chained  in  monasteries  and  churches,  and 
other  methods  were  adopted  to  prevent  them  from  being  purloined  A  cert:iin 
oim\ent  **  threatened  to  pronounce,  every  year,  irrecovernblc  sentence  of  damna- 
tion on  any  person  who  should  dare  to  purloin  or  conceal  a  Laiin  traiMUtiou  of 
Aristotle  s'TreatiM  on  Poetry,  or  even  to  obliienoe  the  title." 
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history,  poetry,  eloquence,  philosophy,  so  many  stores  of  intel- 
lectual wealth,  fills  the  miud  with  regret,  and  inspires  saddening 
reflections  on  the  vanity  of  human  labors.  Time  has  engulfed 
more  than  it  has  spared.  The  buried  treasures  of  literature  are 
more  than  those  which  are  left. 

Yet  there  are  cheering  as  well  as  gloomy  views,  which  rise  in 
the  mind ;  cheering,  as  showing  the  permanency  of  what  has  been 
thus  far  saved  from  the  wreck  of  former  ages,  and  to  which  the 
activity  of  the  human  intellect  is  continually  adding  new  stores. 
Of  the  influence  which  the  rapid  and  extensive  circulation  of 
knowledge,  daily  augmenting,  the  result  of  the  very  simple  in- 
vention of  moveable  metallic  types,  is  to  exert  on  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  species,  on  the  social  and  political  organiza- 
tion of  the  several  races  which  people  the  earth,  on  their  moral 
and  intellectual  training  and  habits  so  intimately  connected  with 
physical  well-being  and  comfort,  we  can,  at  present,  form  no 
estimate,  for  we  want  elements  of  calculation,  which  the  past, 
in  the  present  case,  does  not  furnish.  That  it  is  to  be  great 
and  salutary  is  not  to  be  doubted.  Of  one  fact  we  rest  assured* 
The  night  of  the  dark  ages  can  never  return.  Knowledge 
has  gone  forth,  working  changes,  and  can  never  again  be  re- 
manded back  to  the  walls  of  the  cloister.  Books  can  never 
again  become  the  imprisoned,  buried  treasures,  they  once  were. 
The  destruction  of  literature  and  science  can  now  be  occasioned 
only  by  some  general  convulsion,  which  shall  sweep  away  all  ves- 
tiges of  modem  civilization,  shake  the  foundation  of  our  present 
continents,  and  add  another  to  the  epochs  of  those  stupendous 
revolutions,  which,  as  geologists  tell  us,  the  earth  has  formerly 
ttndergone. 
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Art.  II.  —  1.  Report  of  tht  Argvmmfs  of  the  Affomey/or  ths 
Commtrnwettlfh,  at  the  triiiU  of  Ahntr  Kneelaml  for  Bhsphewy^ 
in  flit'  Muviclptil  and  Svpretne  Courts  at  RfSton^  January  and 
May^  1834.     Boston  :  Seals,  Homes,  &  Co.  pp.  93. 

2.  llrficctWMS  on  the  Law  of  Libels  in  a  letter  addressed  to  "  a 
Member  of  the  Svffolk  BarJ^  By  a  Citizen.  Boston :  WeUt 
&  Lilly.  1823. 

3.  Amrnatn  Quarterly  Observer.  No.  V.  Art.  7 :  The  Peri' 
odical  Pnss. 

It  is  not  easy  for  us  of  the  present  day,  to  obtain  a  clear  per* 
ception  of  the  change  produced  in  the  state  of  society  by  the  inr 
vention  of  printing,  and  the  influence  of  the  press.  When  we 
read  the  works  of  Greek  or  Roman  authors,  it  is  not  often  that 
we  advert  to  the  fact,  that  their  writings  were  in  manoscript 
only,  and  therefore  of  very  limited  circulatioo,  until  witUn  the 
last  four  hundred  years ;  nor  do  we  often  recollect,  that  when 
our  fathers  6rst  settled  thb  country,  the  press  had  been  in  opera- 
titHi  about  the  same  number  of  j^-ears  that  have  elapsed  since  that 
meuH^rable  era.  Few,  probably,  have  ever  paused  long  oo  the 
thouiitht,  that  all  the  events  of  our  coontrv's  history  have  occur- 
rett  in  the  o|Hni  daylight  of  an  eipanded  intelligeoce,  and  the 
kuowkHigr  of  them  been  diffused  by  an  insunimentaiity  never 
\*ouch$aletl  to  the  inlancv  ol*  any  other  nation.  We  have  no- 
thing  in  our  annab^  nor  in  our  traditions,  that  reminds  os  of 
the  day$  when  printing  was  unknown,  and  when  ail  informa- 
ti\Hi  n;i5  im(^rted  orally,  or  was  to  be  sought — with  great  labor, 
e\(^u$(\  ami  delay — tKnn  written  parchments.  It  woald  be 
\Rell  for  u$  to  (HHHier  this  matter  more,  so  that  we  might  more 
cv^rrvtnlv  e:i^tim;jite  our  condition,  and  more  firmhr  resohre  to  act 
a$  l^^Hxnt^  thi\$e  who  aiY  thankfiil  for  a  goodly  heritage,  and 
^r«sirKH)s  m^  iHily  n>  pne^$mr^  it  ftom  destnmioiu  but  also  to  se- 
ewnr  it  tV\>iw  re|>ro^4L 

*ro  the  trietKi^  <4\Hiri$ttaaiiy,  dwfe  can  srarcely  be  any  eartb- 
^>  :^Hircir  ot'  k\v  $o  tiiU  And  pemmiaL  or  any  cauee  of  gradtode 
$o  teiKter  aim  :^\  \>firf«cixv,  as  lint  wbkii  b*  cosaectnTwitli  the 
w\>ii%fa\His  tWiKix  tfetih  vbicli  the  5cripcanK  Hay  be  dSBtriboied 
Hmxh^^^I  ibe  \fc\yM  bv  avians  rf  the  fwessw  Tadi  thts  great 
iliAvxvf^,^  iWXWvvlW^hiiidma.^  WhitfiiffiiiiiliBma- 
iMi$^nK|>i,  vm  1^  v\>iiiU  pcfwr  IL  Mri  frwtr  stS  cmU  posKss  it 
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entire.     Cowper's  **  cottager"  could  not  then,-  as  now,  have  free 
access  to  it, 

"  And  in  that  charter  read,  with  sparkling  eyea, 
Uer  title  to  a  treasure  in  the  skies.*' 

In  that  book  we  read,  *'  there  is  a  natural  body,  and  there  is 
a  spiritual  body  ;"  and  we  are  taught  to  anticipate,  that  in  a  spi- 
ritual state  our  means  of  acquiring  and  communicating  will,  in 
some  way  at  present  incomprehensible,  be  immeasurably  enhan- 
ced. Has  it  never  occurred  to  our  minds,  that  the  progress  of 
human  invention  and  improvement  has  already  enabled  us  to 
perceive  some  glimpses — faint,  it  is  most  true,  and  indistinct, 
but  yet  delightful,  worthy  of  regard,  and  confirmmg  to  faith — 
glimpses  of  the  spiritual  state,  and  of  the  intercommunications  of 
spiritual  beings  f  If,  as  is  believed,  all  natural  objects  are  types 
or  representations  of  the  spiritual,  we  may  rationally  suppose  that 
this  suggestion  is  not  entirely  groundless. 

Who,  for  instance,  can  examme  an  exquisitely  painted  minia- 
ture portrait,  and  not  fed  that  there  may  be  a  spuritual  body^ 
impalpable  and  divine  ? 

Do  not  the  philosophy  of  light  and  the  laws  of  vision  encou- 
rage us  to  anticipate,  in  another  life,  an  unlimited  range  of  per- 
ception, and  a  power  to  discern  the  remotest  objects  in  the  height 
and  breadth  of  the  heavens  f* 

The  recent  impulse  given  to  locomotion  has  rendered  the 
movement  of 

Uriel,  gliding  through  the  even 

On  a  sunbeam,  swifl  as  a  shooting  star 
In  autumn  thwarts  the  night," 

scarcely  a  poetical  license. 

And  who  can  contemplate  the  art  of  printing,  with  its  agencies 
of  communication,  and  contrast  it  with  those  restricted  means  of 
diffusing  knowledge  which  were  in  use  before  this  art  was  disco- 
vered, and  not  believe  that  we  have  already,  in  this  lower  world, 
reached  a  state  intermediate  between  the  rudeness  of  barbarian 
life,  and  the  perfected  powers  of  acqubition  and  communication 
in  the  world  above  ? 

It  is  not,  however,  the  design  of  the  remarks  on  the  press 
which  we  are  about  to  make,  to  celebrate  its  triumphs,  or  to  des- 
cant on  its  glories.    Its  glories  and  its  triumphs  are  neither  for- 

'  See  "  Pbjrsical  Theory  of  another  Lifo,**  ch.iv. 
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gotten  nor  undervalued  ;  we  are  reminded  of  them,  with  sufficient 
frequency,  in  all  that  we  hear  and  in  all  that  we  read.  The  fa- 
shion and  the  taste  of  the  day  are  sure  to  bring  before  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  this  country  their  advantages,  their  blessings, 
their  glorious  prospects — and,  above  all,  their  inherent  and  in- 
alienable rights.  It  may  be  wise  occasionally  to  consider  our 
duties  and  our  perils — to  examine  the  evils  of  our  condition,  and 
learn,  if  possible,  how  to  remove  or  to  mitigate  them. 

That  the  press  is  powerful  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good,  no  one 
will  deny.  All  the  mechanic  arts  may  be,  and  have  been,  em- 
ployed to  work  the  purposes  of  mischief.  The  ingenuity  of 
rogues  keeps  pace  with  that  of  the  honest ;  and  no  locksmith  can 
long  baffle  the  picklock.  The  same  is  true  of  the  fine  arts. 
Music  breathes  to  fan  the  flame  of  lust,  and  the  pencil  sheds  its 
colors  to  swell  into  life  the  images  of  pollution. 

The  press  is  peculiarly  susceptible  of  abuse,  and  has  always 
been  greatly  abused — never  more,  however,  than  at  the  present 
time.  Let  no  one  suppose  that  what  may  be  said  on  this  sub- 
ject is  intended  as  an  intimation  that  the  press  should  be  restrict- 
ed by  law,  or  its  constitutional  liberty  be  at  all  impaired.  For 
its  shameful  violence,  its  want  of  decency  and  principle,  it  is  to 
be  censured  and  denounced  ;  and  for  its  exceeding  silliness  and 
stupidity  it  may  deserve  contempt :  but  it  must  be  and  ought  to 
be  free.  In  what  that  freedom  consists,  will  presently  be  shown. 
To  mutzle  the  press  because  it  utters  mischievous  works  as  easily 
as  good,  could  no  more  be  justified,  than  the  prohibition  of 
speech,  because  out  of  the  same  mouth  proceed  both  blessing 
and  cursing. 

^^  e  have  all  heard  much,  especially  of  late,  from  the  press  it- 
sell^,  of  its  own  powers,  and  of  its  mighty  efiects.     In  proportioa 
as  its  issues  have  become  vapid  and  shallow,  have  been  its  self- 
complacence  and  self<onceit     If  we  were  to  take  the  notions  of 
its  noisiest  and  most  blustering  conductors  as  the  test  of  its  cha- 
racter and  the  measure  of  its  influence,  we  should  be  forced  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  more  trash  it  disseminates,  the  better  are 
its  patrons  entertained  ;  and  the  more  unmanneriy  and  unprin- 
cipled its  efllisions,  the  more  manly  and  the  more  independent 
of  ancient  prejudices  will  the  present  and  the  succeeding  genera- 
tioD  become.     Indeed,  no  careful  observer  of  the  tinies,  who  has 
the  well-being  ol*  hb  race  strongly  at  heart,  can  avoid  being 
sometimes  oppressed  by  the  fear  that  thb  great  instiument  6( 
civilitation,  intelligence,  and  didused  knowled&re,  may  at  length, 
by  its  penrerted  use,  bring  back  the  reckless  and  saWge  spirit. 
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if  not  the  barbarous  manners  and  contempt  of  lettered  refinement, 
which  it  is  the  glory  of  its  earlier  labors  to  have  ameliorated, 
softened,  and  repressed.  This  fear,  however,  is  greatly  dimin- 
ished—  at  least  in  the  best  informed  and  most  deeply  reflecting 
minds — by  the  instability  and  devious  course  of  those  who  at- 
tempt to  propagate  mischievous  doctrines.  It  has  been  truly 
said,  that  ^'  men  cannot  act  consistently  and  energetically  with- 
out full  confidence  in  their  own  views  ;  and  this  confidence  can- 
not endure — though  it  may  continue  during  a  short  excitement 
or  conceit — unless  supported  by  the  authority  of  others."  This 
simple  truth  seems  to  warrant  **  the  grave  cheerfulness  of  a  cir^ 
cumspect  hope,"  that  the  restlessness  of  the  present  day,  and  the 
numberless  new  projects  of  evil,  and  heresies  of  opinion,  put  forth 
and  advocated  by  the  press,  will  defeat  one  another,  and  ulti- 
mately be  overwhelmed  by  the  triumph  of  truth  and  virtue. 

The  press  exultingly  boasts  itself  to  be  the  lever  by  which  the 
intellectual  world  is  moved ;  and  this  strong  metaphor  is  not  inappo- 
site. But  no  lever  can  act  with  power  unless  its  fulcrum  is  sta- 
tionary. A  resting  point  was  all  that  Archimedes  wanted,  in 
order  that  his  machinery  might  move  the  globe:  "Give  me 
where  to  stand,  and  I  will  upheave  the  earth."  What  he  lacked, 
the  press,  that  defends  truth  and  right,  fully  possesses.  The  press 
that  is  bent  on  evil  has  never  yet  rested  long  at  any  given  point. 
Its  fulcrum  has  always  shified  its  position,  as  often  as  does  the  vane 
by  which  its  conductors  guide  their  course.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
vigor  of  the  fomenters  of  mischief,  and  the  apostles  of  error,  has 
generally  been  signalized  and  exhausted  by  rapid  marches  and 
hasty  onsets — by  gaining  sudden  advantages,  and  as  suddenly 
surrendering  or  abandoning  them. — It  is  a  familiar  remark,  that 
evil  principles  are  more  active  than  good — because  they  are 
more  restless :  but  good  principles,  when  brought  into  action, 
are  the  strongest  and  most  enduring. 

I.  The  first  thing  now  to  be  noticed  in  reference  to  the  press, 
is,  the  recent  claim  of  some  of  its  conductors,  and  of  many  of  its 
honest  but  mistaken  defenders — that  it  is  above  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  law.  This  most  alarming  and  detestable  heresy  is 
founded  on  an  exposition  (so  called)  of  the  constitutions  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  several  states. 

The  first  article  of  amendment  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  provides,  that  "Congress  shall  make  no  law 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press."     Similar 
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reco^itions  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  are  found  in  the  con« 
stitutions  or  bills  of  rights  of  most  of  the  states. 

What  then  is  tlie  liberty — the  freedom  of  the  press?  To 
what  sources  are  we  to  repair,  in  order  to  obtain  the  true  inter- 
pretation of  these  words?  To  the  meaning  of  those  who  firamed 
these  constitutions — as  all  admit  And  their  meaning  is  to  be 
ascertained,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  by  a  reference  to  the  state  of 
the  times,  the  history  of  events,  and  the  commonly  received  ac- 
ceptation of  words,  at  the  time  those  words  were  selected  for  inser- 
tion in  tlie  charters  of  our  state  and  national  governments. 

The  following  quotation  from  Hume's  History  of  England 
will  show  how  the  press  was  restrained  by  Elisabeth  and  James : 

*<  Besides  employing  the  two  terrible  courts  of  star-chamber 
and  high  commission,  whose  powers  were  unlimited,  Queen 
Elixabeth  exerted  her  authority  by  restraints  upon  the  press. 
She  passed  a  decree  in  her  court  of  star-chamber,  by  her  own 
will  and  pleasure,  forbidding  any  book  to  be  printed  in  any 
place  but  in  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge ;  and  another,  in 
which  slie  prohibited,  under  severe  penalties,  the  publishiDg  of 
any  book  or  pamphlet  against  the  form  or  meaning  of  any  re- 
straint or  ordinance,  contained,  or  to  be  contained,  in  any  stat- 
ute or  laws  of  this  realm,  or  in  any  injunction  made  or  set  forth 
by  her  majesty,  or  her  privy  council,  or  against  the  true  sense 
or  moaning  of  any  letters  patent,  commissions,  or  prohibitions, 
under  the  great  seal  of  England. 

^^  Janu^s  extended  tlie  same  penalties  to  the  importing  of  such 
books  from  abroad.  And  to  render  these  edicts  more  efiectnal, 
he  al\en»*anis  inhibited  the  printing  of  any  book  wiihaui  a  license 
from  tlie  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  archbishop  of  York, 
the  bishop  of  London,  or  the  vice-chanceUor  of  one  of  the  uni- 
^vrsiiit^s  or  some  person  appointed  by  them." 

''  The  lone:  parliament/*  savs  HaUam«  **  did  not  hesitate  to 
ct^py  this  prtHXHlent  of  a  tjTanny  they  had  o\-erthrown,  and,  by 
rqnnittHl  or\iiuauce$  a^inst  unlicensed  printing,  hindered,  as  far 
as  ill  them  lav,  this  great  instrtimrat  ot*  political  power  from  ser- 
\insr  the  |Hir^Hv«^  of  their  ad^-ersaries.  Every  government, 
hi^v^^ver  (x^fHilar  in  name  or  origin,  must  have  some  uneasiness 
frum  tln^  grtHiit  mass  ot^tbe  multimde — some  vickakades  of  pab- 
Uc  opiuiini  to  a^>prvhond :  and  experience  shows  that  lepofalks, 
esf^xnatly  in  a  TwoJutionary  seasiMi,  shrink  as  iosdnctively,  and 
s«>Kneiin>es  as  reasonably,  tnMn  an  open  Gceose  of  tbetoogiie  and 
l^eo,  as  the  most  Jeakn^s  court.** 

Tbciv  w;!!:^  no  refaaaiioii — as  will  be  seen  hcresAer — of  this 
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grasp  on  llie  press,  diiriog  the  first  reign  afier  the  restoration. 
—  And  how  was  it  in  this  country  ? 

The  legislature  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  in  1()G"2,  or- 
dained thiit  DO  copy  should  be  printed  but  by  the  allowance  first 
liad  and  obtained  under  the  handof  "CaptainDaniel  Gookin  and 
Air.  Jonatlian  Mitchell."  1'wo  years  allerwards,  the  same  body 
ordained,  that  no  printing  press  should  be  allowed  in  any  town 
but  in  Cambridge,  and  thai  no  one  should  presume  to  print  any 
copy  but  by  allowance  of  such  persons  as  that  legislature  should 
from  time  to  time  empower — the  president  of  the  college,  Mr. 
John  Sherman,  Mr.  Jonathau  Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Shep- 
ard,  or  any  two  of  them  being  then  named — on  penalty  of  the 
offender  Ibrfeiting  his  press,  and  disability  to  use  any  such  pro- 
fession for  the  lime  to  come.  A  sage  proviso  was  attached  to  this 
ordinance,  saving  to  the  lepalature  itself  the  power  to  order  such 
copy  to  be  printed,  as  it  should  jud^e  meet,  without  obstruction 
from  the  licensers.  In  1681,  Air.  Samuel  Sewall  had  liberty 
to  manage  a  printing  press  in  Boston — "  bm,"  (said  the  legisla- 
Inre.J  "none  may  presume  to  set  up  any  other  press  without  the 
like  Liberty  first  granted." 

If  there  had  been  any  newspapers  in  the  colony  at  that  period, 
these  ordinances  would  have  reached  them.  But  the  first  news- 
paper on  this  continent,  (The  Boston  News  Letter,  by  B.  Green,) 
was  not  published  till  1704 — ten  years  after  the  press  was  freed 
in  England — and  twenty  years  after  it  was  freed  in  Massachu- 
setts by  the  vacating  of  the  colonial  charter  under  which  the 
restraining  ordinances  were  passed. 

It  should  be  menboncd  here,  and  not  forgotten,  that  the  press 
in  England  was  not  freed  from  tlie  restraint  of  a  licenser,  until 
the  year  1694,  three  quarters  of  a  century  after  the  establishment 
of  Plymouth  colony,  and  three  years  after  that  colony  was  united 
with  Massachusetts  Bay,  by  the  provincial  charter,  granted  by 
William  and  Mary.  Before  this  restraint  was  removed,  there 
were  able  and  spirited  discussions  of  the  subject ;  but  no  wish 
was  expressed  that  printers  and  writers  should  be  unpunishable 
for  the  abuse  of  their  liberty. 

Let  us  now  see  what  the  standard  writers  of  England  mean 
when  they  speak  of  the  freedom  of  die  press. — Blackslouesnys: 
"  The  liber^  of  the  press  is  indee<]  essential  to  the  nature  of  a 
free  state ;  but  this  consists  in  laying  no  previous  restraints  upon 
publications — and  not  in  freedom  from  censure  for  criminal 
matter  when  published.  Every  freeman  has  an  undoubted  right 
to  lay  what  sentiments  he  pleases  before  the  public  ;  to  forbid 
this  is  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  the  press :  but  if  he  publishes 
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what  is  improper,  mischievous,  or  illegal,  he  must  take  the  con- 
sequence of  his  own  temerity.  To  subject  the  press  to  the  re- 
strictive power  of  a  licenser,  as  was  formerly  done,  is  to  subject 
all  freedom  of  sentiment  to  the  prejudices  of  one  man,  and  make 
faim  the  arbitrary  and  infallible  judge  of  all  controverted  points 
in  learning,  religion,  and  government.  But  to  punhh  (as  the 
law  does  ai  present)  any  dangerous  or  offensive  writings,  which, 
when  published,  shall,  on  a  fair  and  impartial  trial,  be  adjudged 
of  a  pernicious  tendency,  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  good  ofder,  of  government  and  religion,  the  oitiy 
solid  foundations  of  civil  liberty.  Thus  the  will  of  individuals 
is  left  free ;  the  abuse  of  that  free  will  is  the  object  of  legal  pun- 
ishment."— <<  A  man  may  be  allowed  to  keep  poisons  in  his  clo- 
set, but  not  publicly  to  vend  them  as  cordials."  — ''  So  true  will 
it  be  found,  that  to  censure  the  licentiousness,  is  to  maintain  the 
liberty  of  the  press." 

Hallam,  who  will  not  be  suspected  of  arbitrary  or  illiberal  no- 
tions, thus  defines  the  theoretical  liberty  of  the  press,  in  his  Con- 
stitutional History  of  England :  it  "  consists  in  an  exemption 
from  the  superintendence  of  a  licenser." 

De  Lolme  (though  not  a  standard  writer)  says,  most  truly, 
that  '^  the  liberty  of  the  press,  as  established  in  England,  consists 
in  this :  that  neither  the  courts  of  justice,  nor  any  other  judges 
whatever,  are  authorized  to  take  any  notice  of  writings  intended 
for  the  press,  but  are  confined  to  those  which  are  actually  print- 
ed, and  must,  in  these  cases,  proceed  by  the  trial  by  jury." 

Blackstone's  work  was  published  more  than  twenty  years  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  the  convention  that  formed  the  constitution 
of  Massachusetts,  and  was  doubtless  familiar  to  John  Adams, 
Caleb  Strong,  Increase  Sumner,  James  Sullivan,  William  Cush- 
ing,  John  Lowell,  Sen.,  Theophilus  Parsons,  and  many  other 
eminent  members  of  that  body.  By  looking  at  the  journal  of 
that  convention,  it  will  be  found  that  all  these  men  whose  names 
have  been  given,  were  on  the  committee  appointed  "  to  frame  a 
declaration  of  rights,  and  a  constitution  of  government."  Three 
of  these  men  afterwards  held  the  office  of  governor  of  that  state, 
and  six  of  them  were  appointed  judges  of  its  supreme  judicial 
court.  They  copied  almost  the  very  words  of  Blackstone  into 
their  draft  of  a  bill  of  rights.  Are  those  words  now  to  be  so  in- 
terpreted as  to  exempt  libellers  from  all  legal  accountability  i 
When  it  is  said  that  <<  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  essential  to  the 
security  of  freedom  in  a  state,"  is  it  meant  that  freedom  cannot 
exist  in  a  state,  unless  every  one  may,  with  legal  impunityi 
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calumniate  and  blacken  whomsoever  tie  pleases — destroy  man, 
iuid  blaspheme  God  ?  No  state  can  exist,  where  there  is  such 
freedom. 

It  is  DOliceable  that  the  very  nest  article  in  the  same  bill  of 
riglits  asserts,  that  "  the  people  have  a  right  to  keep  and  to  bear 
arms  for  the  common  defence."  Is  tlie  right  of  assassination 
here  guarantied  and  sanctified  ? 

The  constitution  of  our  Union,  like  those  of  several  of  the 
stales,  makes  the  same  provision  for  the  freedom  of  speech,  as  for 
that  of  tlie  press.  But  in  none  of  those  states  is  legal  redress  for 
false  and  malicious  slander  prevented.  Their  books  of  reported 
decisions  contain  as  many  cases  of  actions  for  words  spoken, 
as  the  reports  of  those  slates  in  which  no  such  constitutional 
provision  exists. 

Congress  has  passed  no  law  respecting  oral  slander  —  but  a 
proposition  was  recently  sustained  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, to  consider  whether  offensive  personalities  in  debate,  unless 
retracted,  shall  not  subject  the  offender  to  expulsion.  Will  such 
arvie  of  the  House  "  abridge  the  freedom  of  speech,"  within 
the  intention  of  the  constitution?  Or  if  it  will,  may  thesjrirU  of 
that  instrument  be  violated,  because  the  letter  of  it  prohibits  the 
making  of  a  law  abridging  such  freedom? 

It  may  not  be  known  to  all  our  readers,  that  tlie  constitutions 
of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Alabama,  Missouri,  Louisiana,  New 
Vork,  Connecticut,  Illinois, Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Mississippi,  and  Maine,  contain,  in  express  terms,  the  very  doc- 
trine concerning  the  liberty  of  the  press,  which  we  have  now  as- 
serted. We  cite,  from  the  bill  of  rights  prefixed  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  Alabama,  what  will  be  found,  in  nearly  the  same  words, 
in  the  constitutions  of  the  other  thirteen  states  above  named  : 
"  Every  citizen  may  freely  speak,  write,  and  publish  his  senti- 
ments, on  all  subjects,  being  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  that 
liberty." 

This  is  not  all.  In  the  constitutions  of  the  ten  states  last  above 
mentioned,  there  is  a  most  significant  addition  to  the  clause  we 
liave  just  cited.  It  is  thus  expressed  in  the  constitution  of  New 
York,  and  precisely  the  same,  in  substance,  in  that  of  the  other 
nine: — "And  no  law  shall  be  passed  to  restrain  or  abridge  the 
liberty  of  speech  or  of  the  press."  In  these  ten  stales,  then, 
laws  for  punishing  the  abuse  of  the  press  do  not  restrain  or 
abridge  its  liberty. 

In  regard  to  the  amendment  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
.States — forbidding  Congress  to  make  "any  law  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press"  —  it  may  be  worthy  of  remark, 
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that  it  was  drawn  up  by  John  Hancock,  while  he  was  president  of 
the  convention  of  Massachusetts,  which  was  called  to  ratify  that 
instrument.  As  he  could  not  move  it  from  the  chair,  Samuel 
Adams  brought  it  forward  for  him,  as  one  of  the  propositions  in- 
tended to  accompany  the  ratification.  It  was  adopted  as  a  re- 
commendation by  that  convention,  and  meeting  the  views  of  the 
requisite  number  of  states,  it  ultimately  became  a  part  of  the 
constitution.  This  same  Samuel  Adams  was  one  of  the  committee 
tliat,  nine  years  before,  drew  up  the  declaration  of  rights  prefixed 
to  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts  ;  and  John  Hancock  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  that  fi*amed  it.  Did  these  men,  and 
many  of  those  who  acted  together  on  both  these  occasions,  mean 
one  thing  in  1779,  and  another  in  1788,  and  yet  use  the  same 
terms  ?  What  they  originally  meant  by  the  freedom  of  the  press 
has  already  been  seen.  They  unquestionably  meant  the  same 
in  the  second  instance. 

An  abjection  to  the  constitution  was  founded  on  its  want  of  a 
bill  of  rights ;  and  its  adoption  was  strenuously  opposed  because 
it  did  not  originally  contain  a  declaration  that  the  liber^  of  the 
press  should  be  inviolably  preserved.  What  answer  was  made 
to  this  objection  by  the  authors  of  "  The  Federalist"  — written 
by  John  Jay,  James  Madison,  and  Alexander  Hamilton.^— a 
work  that  was  composed  to  remove  objections,  and  induce  the 
people  to  adopt  that  instrument  as  the  national  convention  re- 
ported it.  They  said  nothing  about  the  privilege  of  libelling,  or 
the  impunity  that  ought  to  be  secured  to  libellers.  In  the  eighty- 
fourth  number  of  that  work,  it  is  said :  "  The  security  of  the 
press,  whatever  fine  declarations  may  be  inserted  in  any  consti- 
tution, must  altogether  depend  on  public  opinion,  and  on  the 
general  spirit  of  the  people  and  of  the  government.  And  Acre, 
after  all,  must  we  seek  for  the  only  solid  basis  of  oZZ  our  rights." 
This  single  sentence  is  replete  with  the  philosophy  of  all  anterior 
political  history,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  history  of 
these  United  States. 

In  the  state  conventions  that  discussed  the  national  constitu- 
tion, the  objection  was  in  some  instances  raised,  that  the  press 
was  not  secure — that  it  might  be  subjected  to  the  control  of  a  li- 
censer, as  it  had  been  in  England  and  in  some  of  the  states.  But 
we  have  never  found  the  fear  expressed,  that  men  might  be  pun- 
ished for  libels,  unless  the  constitution  should  save  them  harm- 
less. 

Congress  has  made  only  one  law  which  has  ever  been  re- 
garded as  unconstitutionally  abridging  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
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This  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  sedition  law,"  and 
is  associated,  in  many  minds,  witli  ideas  of  tyranny  and  arbitrary 
restraint.  Its  enemies  usually  termed  it  the  "  f^ng  law."  As  its 
provisions  may  not  be  known  to  all  our  readers  —  though  all 
have  heard  of  It  — we  will  briefly  stale  ihem. 

In  July,1798,  the  writing,  printing  or  publishing,  knowingly  and 
willingly,  of  any  false,  scandalous,  and  malicious  writing  against 
the  govemroentof  the  United  States,  or  either  house  of  Congress, 
or  the  president  of  the  United  States,  with  intent  to  defame  them, 
or  to  stir  up  sedition  within  the  United  States,  or  to  excite  any 
unlawful  combination  for  resistinf^  any  law  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  act  of  the  president  thereof  done  in  pursuance  of  law — 
or  to  aid  or  abet  any  hostile  designs  of  any  foreign  nation  against 
the  United  States — subjected  the  party  so  doing  to  a  fine  of 
not  mirre  than  two  thousand  dollars,  and  imprisonment  not  more 
than  two  years.  On  the  trial,  the  defendant  was,  by  the  same 
law,  allowed  to  give  in  evidence,  in  his  defence,  the  truth  of  the 
matter  contained  in  the  publication  charged  as  a  lil)el,  and  the 
jury  were  to  decide  on  both  the  facts  and  law.  This  law  was 
limited  in  its  continuance  to  the  3d  of  March,  1803,  and  on  that 
day  expired  by  its  own  limilation.  Nothing  of  a  similar  kind 
has  ever  been  since  enacted  by  Congress. 

Tliifl  statute  was  passed  in  high  party  times,  when  a  violent 
opposition  existed  against  the  administration :  which  opposition 
at  last  prevailed,  and  sealed  itself  in  power  at  the  very  time  that 
ibis  law  ceased  lo  exist.  The  heat  and  noise  of  those  days  have 
passed  away ;  and  though  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  was 
stoutly  denied  by  many  of  the  opponents  of  the  president  in 
whose  time  it  was  enacted,  it  is  altogether  probable  that  the 
same  men  would  have  passed  a  similar  law  in  defence  of  the  next 
president  and  his  measures,  if  the  question  of  Its  constitutionality 
had  been  first  presented  to  their  minds  as  bearing  on  a  measure 
of  defence  for  a  favorite  leader  and  a  cherished  policy. 

The  circuit  courts  recognized  the  constitutionality  o(  the  law, 
and  posterity  will  not  be  likely  to  regard  those  who  suflered  its 
penalties  as  martyrs  of  a  sound  and  temperate  liberty.  If  the 
law  shall,  in  future  times,  be  regarded  as  unconstitutional,  it 
will  be  on  what  is  called  "  the  strict  construction"  of  the  powers 
delegated  lo  congress,  and  not  on  its  violation  of  the  provision 
respecting  the  freedom  of  the  press.* 

•  In  ihe  Southern  Ueiiew,  No.  VI.  Art.  9.  ilwai  inquired,  '•  What  lie  framere 
of  UiB  cooBliditlon  intended  by  Uie  ftoediim  a(  iho  prcM.  which  vonptta  wu 
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The  histdry  and  the  fate  of  the  sedition  law,  strongly  confirms 
Hamilton's  remarks,  in  that  number  of  the  Federalist  from  which 
we  have  already  made  a  quotation.  ''  Bills  of  rights,''  said  he, 
<*  in  the  sense  and  to  the  extent  they  are  contended  for,  are  not 
only  unnecessary  in  the  propos^  constitution,  but  would  even 
be  dangerous.  They  would  contain  various  exceptions  to  pow- 
ers not  granted  ;  and,  on  this  very  account,  would  afibrd  a  co- 
lorable  pretext  to  claim  more  than  were  granted.  Why,  for  in- 
stance, should  it  be  said  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  shall  not  be 
restrained,  when  no  power  is  given  by  which  restrictions  may  be 
imposed  ?  It  is  evident  that  it  would  furnish  to  men  disposed  to 
usurp,  a  plausible  pretence  for  claiming  that  power." 

II.  But  besides  this  misconception  of  the  nature  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  press,  there  is  a  prevalent  and  no  less  grievous  mis- 
take respecting  its  msun  object,  and  the  means  of  accomplishing 
that  object 

It  would  almost  seem  to  be  assumed  that  the  first,  if  not  the 
only,  end  and  duty  of  the  press,  is  to  impart  knowledge ;  and 
that  if  matter  is  printed,  knowledge  is  of  course  difihsed.  We 
believe  this  to  be  a  widely  prevailing  notion  of  the  day,  espe- 
cially among  the  young  and  ardent.  But  they  may  be  assured 
that  a  grosser  error  was  never  imbibed,  and  that  while  they  act 
on  it,  they  are  walking  in  a  vain  shadow. 

The  intellect  is  not,  as  a  subject  of  nurture  and  discipline,  the 
most  important  part  of  man.  Mere  intellectual  exercises  have 
no  more  moral  quality  than  the  movements  of  a  watch  ;  and  they 
never  can  worii  out  anv  results  which,  taken  alone  and  abstract- 

prohibited  from  abrid^ng  T  Did  they  mean  the  Englith  freedom  of  the  preM* 
the  French  freedom  of  the  press,  the  Austrian  freedom  of  the  press,  or  the  Rus- 
sian freedom  of  the  press  f  They  toAo  jnvpo$edt  and  thejr  who  adopted,  the  amend- 
ment, which  prohibited  Congrew  from  abridging  the  freedom  of  the  press,  jisr- 
fectly  understood  lohat  this  freedom  meantf  even  beyond  the  obvious  signification  of 
the  furms  themselves.  Thejr  did  not  look  abroad  for  its  definition.  They  were 
sensible  that  a  peculiar  frame  of  civil  and  national  polity  had  been  established  in 
this  country,  which  enabled  them  to  engraA  on  it  that  which  had  been  an  almost 
hopeless  desideratum  in  philosophy  and  morals,  the  right  of  free  and  unrestricted 
discussion  on  the  conduct  of  public  agents.  They  could  not,  ther^ine,  but  have 
regarded  it  as  vitally  iuiportant  that  this  right  should  not  only  be  free  from  the  old 
censorial  restraints  of  the  licenses,  but  from  amp  subsequent  punidunenis  under  tks 
Uws  whatsoever  "  ! ! 

That  onr  readers  may  not  suppose  that  the  remarks  which  we  have  made  above 
were  wtended  as  a  refutation  of  this  writer's  notions,  we  take  occasion  to  say,  that 
we  did  not  »ee  tlio  article  in  the  Southern  Review  until  aAer  these  remarks  were 
written. 
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ediy  from  other  departments  of  man's  spiritual  system,  can  me- 
liorate the  human  condition,  or  give  any  support  to  the  institu- 
tions of  society. 

It  is  an  idle  dream,  that  knowledge,  without  virtue,  will  pre- 
serve any  community,  great  or  small.  It  is  only  to  the  prepon- 
derating influence  of  religious  principle  that  we  can  look,  wit|i 
any  confidence,  for  the  support  of  moral  conduct,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  our  government  and  ilts  attendant  blessings.  And 
here  it  must  be  suggested,  that  on  this  matter  the  modern  press 
is  sadly  heretical,  and  its  influence  badly  directed.  In  the  sys- 
tems of  education  also,  which  are  so  much  vaunted  about  at  this 
time,  the  only  sure  foundation  stone — moral  and  religious  cul- 
ture—  has  been  too  often  rejected  by  the  builders. 

The  intellectual  powers  will  very  seldom  do  their  oflice,  espe- 
cially in  childhood,  unless  they  are  quickened  by  the  afiections 
of  the  heart — the  moral  powers.  But  the  modern  theory  is, 
that  it  is  enough  to  throw  the  seed  of  knowledge  on  the  ground, 
and  trust  to  some  spontaneous  power  to  force  it  into  the  soil ; 
and  that  the  soil,  without  culture,  will  bring  it  to  maturity.  This 
theory  rests  on  the  notion  that  human  reason  is  perfect  in  itself 
— an  ultimate  and  sufficient  judge  of  every  thing — and  right- 
ly independent  of  any  moral  influence.  This  notion  is  as 
agreeable  to  the  laziness  of  teachers,  as  to  the  selfishness 
and  vanity  of  pupils.  But  <'  there  is  nothing  so  dead,  so  in- 
capable of  taking  root  or  germinating  from  itself,  as  bare  truth 
scattered  on  the  intellect  The  heart  must  first  be  opened  by 
natural  afiections — the  springs  of  activity  put  in  motion  by  a 
moral  sensibility  wholly  distinct  from  mere  intellect — and,  most 
of  all,  there  must  be,  in  the  whole  mind,  a  plastic  docility,  and 
a  yielding  to  the  hand  of  the  teacher — in  a  word,  a  spirit  of 
faith,  trusting  to  the  voice  that  teaches  before  any  thing  is 
known  of  the  truths  to  be  taught,  and  anticipating  the  results 
of  reason  by  an  instinct  more  rapid  and  firm,  and  not  less  safe, 
than  reason.  Without  such  a  disposition  as  this,  instruction  of 
any  kind  is  useless ;  and  where,  without  it,  any  knowledge  seems 
to  be  communicated,  it  is  transient  and  superficial,  and  depen- 
dent on  the  caprice  of  the  mind  that  imbibes  it.  Persons  may 
indeed  learn  ;  but  they  will  learn  not  what  they  need  and  ought 
to  know,  but  what  they  like.  The  strongest  duly,  therefore, 
that  can  be  laid  on  the  mind  —  the  duty  of  religion,  —  and  the 
best  and  purest  afiections — and  therefore  the  afiections  that  are 
kindled  or  sanctified  by  religion,— are  as  necessary  to  rouse. 
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support,  and  control  the  attention  of  the  leameri  as  they  are  to 
maintain  the  activity  of  the  instmctor.''* 

It  has  been  asserted,  and  not  contradicted,  that  extremely  few 
pupils  of  Sunday  schools  have  ever  been  convicted  of  crimes. 
We  are  no  extravagant  admirers  of  the  prevailing  system  of  Sun- 
day schools ;  if  substituted  for,  or  allowed  to  interifere  with,  the 
faithful  discharge  o(  the  duty  o( parental  instniction,  we  condemn 
them.  They  are  mainly  important,  in  our  view,  in  their  origi- 
nal intention — to  supply,  especially  in  crowded  cities,  the  loss 
or  defect  of  adequate  parental  care.  We  advert,  therefore,  to 
the  assertion  above  mentioned,  not  because  we  adopt  the  exag^ 
gerated  language  employed  by  many  in  setting  forth  the  import- 
ance of  Sunday  schools,  but  simply  because,  if  the  assertion  have 
any  degree  of  truth,  it  illustrates  and  enforces  our  view  of  the 
importance  of  instruction  having  to  do  with  the  heart  and  the 
religious  susceptibilities ;  for  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  pu- 
pils of  other  schools,  where  instruction  is  exclusively  directed  to 
the  intellect.  And  when  the  Bible  and  prayers  are  excluded 
from  any  of  them  by  law,  (as  has  recently  been  attempted  by 
some  members  of  the  New  York  legislature,)  it  requires  none  of 
a  prophet's  discernment  to  foretell  in  what  seminaries  of  youth- 
ful instruction  the  future  inmates  of  our  penitentiaries  will  learn 
the  rudiments  of  their  perverted  knowledge. 

The  true  end  of  all  intellectual  advancement,  is  the  education 
of  the  human  mind,  <*  its  elevation  from  impotence  and  igorance 
-^not  its  mere  instruction,  or  loading  it  with  a  knowledge  of 
facts — much  less  the  abstract  discovery  of  those  facts,  without 
adaptation  to  the  faculties  and  wants  of  men.  That  which  edu- 
cates the  mind  is  the  mind  of  the  teacher,  rather  than  the  know- 
ledge he  convej's."  Mothers  understand  this.  "  It  is  not  truth, 
but  the  spirit  which  speaks  truth,  that  must  be,  in  reason  as  in 
religion,  the  first  object  of  our  prayers." 

"  It  is  astonishing  how  very  little  knowledge  is  communicated 
by  any  book — how  little,  even  if  imbibed,  is  retained — how 
much  less  can  be  made  available  to  any  purpose  but  ostentation. 
But  it  is  also  astonishing  and  alarming  to  find  how  much  inflw 
ence  even  the  least  book  exerts  in  the  formation  of  character. 
The  tone  of  mind  which  pervades  a  work — which  cannot  be 
concealed  by  any  art,  and  which  is  felt  even  where  it  cannot  be 
described,  and  perhaps  is  scarcely  noticed — is  in  reality  the  me- 
dium through  which  not  only  a  moral  contagion  of  feeling  must 
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be  diffused,  but  even  knowledge  is  most  efleciuaily  commnnica- 
fed.  Books  containing  the  most  abslrart  theories,  even  ihe  most 
holy  truths,  may  become  a  deadly  poison  by  the  slightest  infu- 
sion ol'  a  pernicious  spirit  in  (heir  compiler ;  nnd  a  wise  legislator 
will  look  to  this,  more  than  to  any  outward  statements,  for  the 
good  or  the  evil  of  instruction." 

III.  The  foregoing  remarks  are  of  very  general  application ; 
rt  before  dismissing  the  subject,  we  wish  to  add  a  few  observa- 
e  newspaper  press.     The  origin  and  general  history 
Kdf  newspapers  may  be  found  in   many  popular  works,  of  easy 
K»s,  and  are  probably  well  known  lo  most  of  our  readers. 
xke  first  regular  and  permanent  one  in  England  was  established 
'l  1622,  about  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  New  England.  But 
ntil  the  reign  of  Queen  Ann — or  (he  commencement  of  the 
igbleenth  century — they  were  of  very  limited  circulation.     In 
:t  reign,  says  Hallam,  they  united  the  discussion  of  political 
ics  wilh  the  communication  of  intelligence,  and  became,  (a» 
J  have  ever  since  continued,)  the  accredited  organs  of  difler- 
t  factions.     Ii  has  already  been  stated  when  and  where  the 
It  was  published  in  this  country.     The  English  conductors  of 
I  portion  of  the  press,  very  early  became  reckless  of  character, 
■IF  not  of  truth,  factious,  lawless,  and  scurrilous;  and  they  ulti- 
mately acquired  a  most  unenviable  notoriety.     In  IfiSO,  King 
Charles  II.  issued  a  proclamation,  restraining  the  printing  of 
Dcw^books,  and  pamphlets  of  news,  without  leave — as  manifestly 
(ending  to  the  breach  of  the  peace  and  the  disturbance  of  the 
Ungdom. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  similar  restraint  was  ever  imposed' 
on  the  printing  of  newspapers  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
Tet  it  must  not  thence  be  inferred  that  the  early  papers  here 
vere  much  less  exceptionable  than  those  of  the  same  date  in  the 
mother  country.  Such  an  inference  would  be  contrary  to  the 
ttnth  of  history. 
_  Newspapers  are  a  symbol,  if  not  an  essential  element,  of  the 
KfMuliar  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  age.  They  act  on  society, 
nd  GOcieiy  reacts  on  them ;  and  it  is  hard  to  decide  which  is  the 
greatest,  the  action  or  the  reaction.  In  our  country,  they  enter 
all  places,  and  serve  all  objects.  They  are  deemed,  by  some 
reipectable  writers  on  political  philosophy,  one  of  the  grave  ad- 
vantages of  a  free  government.  Their  influence  cannot  be  de- 
nied, and  ought  not  to  be  underrated.  The  duty  required  of 
Iheir  conductors  is  such  as  none  can  rightly  discharge,  who  are 
not  entitled  lo  the  confidence  and  the  honors  of  society.     Yet,  at 
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the  present  tine*  tbey  are  too  generally  regarded  with  much  the 
same  respect  which  attaches  to  a  cheap  wbter  schoolmaster,  in  a 
poor  country  town — and  for  the  same  reasons:  they  are,  or  are 
supposed  to  he,  not  eqaal  to  their  post  In  many  instances,  too, 
the  editors  of  the  partisan  press,  though  not  without  talents  and 
acquirements,  are  so  atrociously  abusive,  that  they  are  denied 
the  appellation,  and  even  the  *'  honorable'/  dangers,  of  '*  gentle- 
men." Their  recent  public  complaint  of  this  degradation,  forms 
a  most  ludicrous  mixture  of  blustering  and  snivelling — a  farce 
too  vapid  to  give  even  a  momentary  relief  from  the  impression 
made  by  the  horrid  tragedy  that  preceded  it 

With  numerous  most  honorable  exceptions- — especially  in  our 
important  cities,  it  is  still,  to  a  great  extent,  true,  that  the  lack 
of  talent  and  education  has,  of  late,  degraded  newspaper  editors 
far  below  their  former  standing  in  the  public  estimation,  in  this 
country — and  much  below  ^e  standing  they  still  hold  in 
England  and  France.  Besides,  the  instances  are  too  numerous 
in  which  the  profession  has  been  the  resort  of  men  of  desperate 
fortunes  and  ruined  character,  who  have  sought  support  and 
success — and  found  it  too — in  an  open  and  shameless  pander- 
ing to  the  vices  and  bad  passions  of  the  profligate ;  this,  no 
doubt,  is  an  additional  reason  why  the  newspaper  press  is  held 
in  less  respectful  estimation  by  the  better  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Within  the  knowledge  of  many  who  will  read  this  article,  a 
paper  has  been  started  in  a  New  England  city,  at  two  different 
times,  by  an  editor  who  had  just  left  the  jail  in  one  instance,  and 
the  house  of  correction  in  the  other,  after  having  suffered  impri- 
sonment as  a  convict  His  misfortunes  were  urged — and  ope- 
rated— as  a  motive  to  patronage.  Edmund  Burke  once  said, 
with  unequalled  sarcasm,  '<  an  acquittal  at  the  Old  Bailey  is  no 
recommendation  to  office."  If  he  had  lived  to  this  day,  he  might 
have  found  it  otherwise  of  a  conviction. 

Lest  we  should  be  supposed  to  make  too  indiscriminate  an  ap- 
plication of  our  remarks,  we  extract  a  passage  from  one  of  the 
esisays,  of  which  the  title  is  prefixed  to  this  article : 

•*  There  is  a  large  class  of  newspapers  that  may  be  regarded  as 
merely  harmless,  or  as  accomplishing  very  little  assignable  good  or 
hurl.  The  well  meaning  sentences  which  the  editors  insert,  have 
liecume  diluted  or  defunct  by  transmission.  There  never  appear 
iu  ihese  journals  a  presiding  mind,  an  independent  will,  a  thorough 
ai'u\mintance  with  the  wants  of  the  community,  or  a  conscientioua 
^Umate  of  the  power  of  the  press. 
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"  Another  class  are  positively  and  fatally  bad.  Tbey  weoken 
the»ense  of  religious  obligation,  pervert  litt^mry  lasle,  and  etimu- 
\ue  ail  alreftdy  enormous  appetite  for  news,  by  spveading  out  the 
deiaitsof  socceflsfu]  cunning  and  fraud,  or  of  heait-sickeniDg  licen- 
tiousness. Unwilling  to  trust  to  tbe  silent  operation  of  tbose  causes 
nbich  frequently  alienate  different  classes  of  society  from  each 
other,  ihey  ply  all  possible  provocation  with  dreadful  eagernegg. 
Organized  efforts  are  now  making  to  array  tbe  poor  against  the 
rich — efforts  which  indicate  a  spirit  littlu  less  than  diabolical,  A 
portion  of  the  editors  of  these  papers  may  honestly  think  they  are 
doing  (heir  country  service,  by  a  reckless  adherence  to  party,  and 
a  miserable  prostitution  of  thoee  powers,  which,  if  properly  trained 
uid  directed,  would  have  rendered  their  possessors  benefactors  of 
their  species.  As  it  is,  bad  passions  are  fostered,  the  appetite  of  a 
community  for  scandal  and  defamation  becomes  rabid,  curiosity 
ungnvemud.  and  babils  of  sobriety  and  candor  unknown.  A  great 
contested  election  is  not  eo  much  to  be  dreaded  aa  acontlngcnci/  im 
which  turns  the  choice  of  a  good  or  had  man,  but  as  making  a  part 
of  an  organized  system  of  evil — a  machine  operating  to  destroy, 
with  fatal  certainty,  much  of  the  remaining  conscience  and  virtue 
of  the  electors. 

"  A  third  class  of  newspapera,  small  in  number,  but  extensively 
drcnlated,  are  comparatively  free  from  objections.  Though  gene- 
lallj  attached  to  some  political  party,  yet  tbey  have  common  sense, 
good  breeding,  regard  to  the  purity  of  the  English  tongue,  and  to 
the  higher  interests  of  Ulerature  and  religion.  They  arc  not  so 
committed  to  party,  as  to  approve  or  to  condemn  every  mea- 
sora  which  is  devised.  ITiey  can  observe  silence,  or  adminis- 
ter reproof  to  ill-advised  and  intemperate  coadjutors.  Still  these 
p^>ers,  with  all  their  negative  commendable  qualities,  and  with 
lome  positive  excellences,  are  deficient.  They  aie  not  lirm  and 
explicit  in  condemning  practices  which,  as  individuals,  tbey  would 
tdittor.  Though  some  of  their  cooductors  have  sound  sense,  cor- 
rect principle,  and  large  experience  in  their  work,  yet  they  rarely 
exhibit  high  talent.  We  meet  in  their  pages  witli  but  few  dist^^us- 
nooB  of  great  principles  in  politics  or  morals.  We  wait  for  the 
daily  or  weekly  arrival  of  the  caper,  because  of  the  attraction  of 
mere  news,  or  the  need  of  some  item  of  commercial  or  other  in- 
formation. The  editors  who  possess  the  requisite  ability,  are 
either  withdrawn  to  other  pursuits,  or  do  not  deeply  feel  the  sti- 
tnulus  of  tlie  commanding  motives  that  press  on  them,  The  influ- 
ence of  their  papers  is,  for  tbe  most  part,  salutary,  but  it  is  not 
gremt.  No  original  genius,  no  powerful  mind,  sparkles  in  their 
columns.  They  do  not  lead  the  community  into  the  right  path,  but 
are  themselves  led  by  the  prevailing  direction  of  public  opinion. 
Who  looks  into  a  newspaper  for  a  profound  discussion  of  a  great 
public  question  V 
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These  latter  remarks  should  be  taken  with  some  qualification. 
The  newspapers  of  the  present  day  publish  extensively  the 
speeches  made  in  Congress.  Many  of  these  speeches,  it  is  true, 
are  much  more  adapted  to  serve  the  temporary  interests  of  a 
party,  than  the  great  and  unchanging  ends  of  political  truth  and 
justice  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  precisely  this  class  of  speeches  that  are 
the  most  widely  circulated,  and  the  most  eagerly  read.  Many 
persons  may  think  the  benefit  derived  from  the  circulation  of  this 
class  of  speeches  questionable.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
true  that  no  great  and  fundamental  question  of  principle  or  poli- 
cy arises,  without  calling  out  the  most  eminent  abilities  of  the 
nation  :  we  have  speeches  on  such  occasions,  in  which,  by  differ- 
ent men,  and  from  different  points  of  view,  some  of  die  greatest 
questions  are  profoundly  and  comprehensively  discussed ;  and 
tjbe  circulation  of  these  discussions  through  the  country,  by  the 
newspapers,  serves  unquestionably  to  enlighten  and  instruct  the 
public  mind. 

In  the  matter  of  literary  criticism^  we  must  avow  our  conviction 
that  the  newspaper  press  does  not,  as  a  general  rule,  greatly  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  good  letters.  From  the  nature  of  the  case, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  judgments  expressed  respecting  current 
publications  must  be  brief  and  general,  and  given  in  the  form  of 
positive  assertion.  But  a  brief  criticism  need  not  on  that  account 
be  indiscriminating,  nor  a  judgment  unsupported  by  citations 
an  unjust  one.  A  profound  and  discriminating  judgment  may 
be  very  briefly  and  positively  expressed.  This  sort  of  criticism, 
if  it  accurately  and  justly  characterize  a  work,  is  on  some  ac- 
counts the  very  best  sort — considering  its  object,  that  is,  to  be  a 
guide  to  the  selection  of  books,  and  not  a  substitute  for  the  read- 
ing of  them  ;  and  where  a  careful  and  sufficient  comparison  of 
the  works  themselves,  has  produced  confidence  in  the  critical 
judgment  of  a  journal,  it  is  generally  the  most  satisfactory,  not 
only  to  scholars,  but  to  general  readers. 

But  our  newspaper  criticisms  are  too  often  exceedingly  super- 
ficial— the  judgments  often  passed  upon  no  critical  principles 
whatever — not  seldom,  apparently,  without  the  book  being  read 
— and  sometimes  from  private  considerations,  with  a  total  disre- 
gard of  critical  principles,  and  of  the  intrinsic  character  of  the 
work. — These  remarks  are  not  intended  to  be  of  universal  ap- 
plication ;  we  only  express  our  opinion  that  such  is  too  often  the 
fact.  There  are  many  exceptions ;  critical  judgments  of  a  very 
high  character — profound,  well-principled,  and  just — may  oc- 
casionally be  met  with ;  and  it  is  matter  of  regret,  that  an  ageii- 
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.y  wluch  might  be  favornble  lo  tlie  interests  of  good  letters,  is 
jHoflea  perverted  by  a  system  of  indiscriminaling:,  if  not  venal, 
f  plifSng,"  and  by  habits  of  superficial  and  insufficient  judg- 

WDt. 

FHow  rare,  in  these  days,  is  the  collection  of  newspaper  essays 
to  a  volume  ;  and  how  little  that  appears  in  the  papers  is  wor- 
f  of  preservation.  With  the  exception  of  the  pieces  in  the 
National  Intelligencer,"  in  1829,  respecting  the  rights  and  the 
ntment  of  the  Indians,  written  by  the  late  Jeremiah  Evarts,  of 
ttton,  under  the  signature  of  William  Penn,  we  can  now  re- 
B  to  mind  scarcely  any  thing  that  has  any  permanent  value. 
■  In  tfae  better  days  of  the  press,  abler  men  contributed  to  its 
llistaoce  —  subjects  were  discussed  with  power  and  with  tho- 
taghness — and  aAer  the  discussion  was  finished,  it  became  a 
Mk,  and  found  a  place  among  other  books  of  political  or  his- 
ical  science. 

In  1774  and  1775,  the  Massachusetts  Gazette  was  signaliied 
by  the  writings  of  John  Adams  and  Jonathan  Sewall ;  the  ques- 
tions on  which  the  American  revolution  turned  being  discussed, 
in  that  paper,  with  great  talent  and  eloquence.  They  form  a 
part  of  the  standard  political  literature  (if  we  may  so  call  it)  of 
that  eventful  period.  They  now  constitute  a  volume,  of  which 
no  student  of  our  history  should  be  ignorant.  Mr.  Adams's  sig- 
nature was  NoeangfiLi,  and  Mr.  Sewall's  Massackusetlaigh.  In 
this  book  may  be  seen,  what  we  see  no  longer,  that  men,  "in  boxes 
of  politics"  (to  use  the  words  of  one  of  them)  "  as  opposite  as 
east  and  west,"  and  under  the  excitements  that  soon  rent  an  em- 
pire asunder,  treated  each  other  with  courtesy,  and  maintained 
their  self-respect. 

The  Federalist  and  lis  authors  have  been  already  mentioned. 
That  standard  commentary  on  our  constitution,  which  has  been 
made  a  text  book  in  our  colleges,  and  is  cited  as  authority  in  the 
highest  tribunal  in  the  country,  was  originally  published  in  the 
New  York  papers. 

In  1790,  John  Adams,  being  then  vice  president,  published 
io  the  United  States  Gazette  at  Philadelphia,  in  thirty  numbers, 
his  discourses  on  Davila,  which  have,  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
been  collected  into  a  most  instructive  volume. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  letters  of  Pacijiait  by  Hamilton, 
and  of  Helvidins  by  Madison,  concerning  the  policy  oJ'  Wash- 
ington's proclamation  of  neutrality  —  written  originally  for  the 
newspapers,  but  now  preserved  in  a  permanent  form. 

There  is  one  subject  that  deserves  a  grave  notice,  but  a  word 
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only  can  now  be  given  to  it :  we  mean  the  corruption  of  our  lan- 
guage by  the  newspaper  press.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  expected 
that  it  should  greatly  refine  the  language ;  but  the  community 
has  a  right  to  demand  of  it,  not  to  cherish  the  "j/?a.«?A"  language 
of  pickpockets,  and  the  slang  of  Missouri  boatmen  and  yankce 
blackguards. 

The  licentiousness  of  the  newspaper  press — its  abuse  of  its 
freedom — is  a  common  and  fruitful  subject  of  complaint.  With 
the  greatest  freedom  there  will  of  course  be  the  greatest  abuse ; 
and  probably  nowhere  is  the  power  of  the  popular  press  for  evil 
more  fully  displayed  than  in  this  country.  We  do  not  think  it 
worth  the  while,  in  what  we  have  here  to  say,  to  take  into  ac- 
count such  papers  as  the  Herald — a  paper  that  would  not  be 
tolerated  by  law  anywhere,  perhaps,  out  of  England  and  Ame- 
rica, nor  long  tolerated,  probably,  by  the  sense  of  the  community 
any  where  out  of  London  and  New  York. 

Leaving  such  papers  out  of  account,  we  are  obliged  to  say, 
there  are  some  respects  in  which  the  more  reputable  portion  of 
the  press  is  justly  chargeable  with  an  agencj' which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  a  strict  morality,  cannot  be  considered  favorable  to  the 
public  welfare.  We  will  not  here  call  particular  attention  to  the 
support  aflbrded  to  the  modern  theatre.  It  receives  this  support 
from  comparatively  a  small  portion  of  the  press.  And  though 
we  honestly  hold  the  theatre  —  as  it  exists,  with  its  actual  con- 
comitants— to  be  hurtful  to  the  public  morals,  yet  we  would  not 
wish  to  weaken  the  force  of  our  animadversions  upon  matters 
still  more  injurious,  by  setting  up  what  might  be  thought  a  stand- 
ard of  puritanic  severitj^  on  this  point.  Upon  the  score  of  taste, 
we  are  sorry  to  see  the  press  favoring  the  modern  theatre.  It 
is  worse  in  point  of  good  taste  than  of  morals.  There  is  almost 
no  such  thing,  now-a-days,  as  the  old  genuine  Drama ;  almost 
every  thing  is  vulgar  spectacle,  which  a  man  of  genuine  cultiva- 
tion should  be  ashamed  to  countenance.  —  But  there  is  a  graver 
oflbncc,  as  we  view  it,  against  the  commonwealth,  which  is  com- 
mitted by  our  newspapers  in  opening  their  columns  to  all  sorts 
of  advertisements.  We  have  now  particularly  in  mind  the  in- 
numerable advertisements  of  quack  medicines  and  quack  practi- 
tioners—  full  of  folly  and  falsehood,  yet  extremely  well  calculated, 
on  many  accounts,  to  beguile  and  delude  a  numerous  portion  of 
the  community.  By  receiving  such  advertisements,  the  condac- 
tors  nf  newspapers  undoubtedly  lend  themselves,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  the  support  of  a  system  of  imposture,  to  the  injury  o( 
the  public. 
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But  'the  greatest  injury,  after  all,  to  the  moral  sense  of  the 
community,  and  to  the  well-being  of  the  country,  comes,  we  are 
conatrained  to  say,  from  the  extreme  license  of  the  political  party 
press.  Parties  must  unquestionably  esist  in  every  free  country ; 
there  will  he  diflerences  of  opinion  in  regard  to  principles,  and 
measures,  and  men  ;  and  it  is  beyond  doubt  salutary  and  desira- 
ble that  discussion  should  be  open,  tree,  and  fenrtess.  But 
falsehood,  virulence,  and  abuse,  are  not  necessary  to  promote 
the  ends  of  truth  and  public  welfare,  nor  the  honorable  ends  of 
any  party,  ^et  when  we  consider  bow  little  the  party  press,  on 
either  hand,  can  he  relied  upon  for  accurate  statements  of  facts 
— what  continnal  stimulants  are  administered  to  the  prejudices 
and  bad  passions  of  the  people  —  how  little  of  calm  and  candid  dis- 
cussion of  political  questions,  and  what  ringing  of  changes  upon 
mere  party  watchwords — and  what  wanton  and  virulent  abuse  is 
coDtinutilly  flung  in  turn  upon  every  public  man  in  the  country ; 
we  cannot  but  regard  the  influence  of  the  party  press  as  extremely 
tie  moralizing.  It  is  of  no  avail  to  say,  that  such  things  exert  no 
injurious  efiect,  because  the  people  understand  the  game  that  is 
playing,  and  have  not  confidence  in  the  veracity  of  the  party 
pre&s.  If  such  a  mode  of  conducting  party  contests  were  not 
believed  to  have  an  intluence,  it  would  not  be  persisted  in ;  and 
it  has  an  evil  tendency  too  obvious  to  be  denied. 

The  abuse  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  not  a  new  subject  of 
complaint  in  this  country.  In  17SE),  Dr.  Franklin  (who  was  not 
himself  wholly  guihiess  on  this  head — as  tlie  records  of  Massa- 
chusetts show)  publislied,  in  the  Federal  Gazette  in  Philadelphia, 
an  article  written  in  his  own  peculiar  vein,  setting  forth  tlic  mat- 
ters of  complaint,  and  recommending  tlie  eslablislimeni  of  a  new 
kind  of  liberty — the  "liberty  of  the  cudgel"  —  to  proceed ^ri 
fomt  with  the  "  liberty  of  the  press."  We  give  the  article  be- 
low, as  it  may  be  amusing  to  our  readers,  to  many  of  whom  per- 
haps it  may  be  new.* 


'  "  A%  atfaiml  oj  the  tapnmtil  Court  qf  Jm/itoture  ix  PcHnijrfrania,  rii.,  lii  Coart 
oftht  Prcii. 
"  Potrttofthit  Cearl. —  tl  msy  recaiveand  praiuulf;ale  accuutiatuofall  kinri*, 
iininsl  nil  person*  and  chamFlf  in  among  iJiecuizenaarthealate.  and  «veii  agaiiut 
iQ  interior  courti ;  aod  may  jiiilge,  eeolence.  aod  condemn  lo  inliimy,  Dot  outy 
irivate  individiialB.  but  public  bodies,  with  ur  wjtbaul  inquiry  or  liearmg.  at  llU 
ami'3  ditcrctioH. 

"  UnAatt/aror.aniifarahiae  emolainaU,  liit  Court  it  t^aUiMhtd  —  In  fnvor  of 
iboul  one  ciltzcD  ia  five  hundred,  wbo,  by  education,  or  praetice  iu  scribbling, 
■»  scqoired  a  Mlerable  mjlo  aa  lo  grammar  and  conslruclion,  <o  ajlo  beat  priiit- 

■■-  -B  poueued  of  a  preia  and  a  few  type*.     This  five  hundredth  pan 

have  the  pnvilege  ofacciuiiig  and  altuilDg  the  otlier  Tour  hundred 
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This  "  liberty  of  the  cudgel,"  though  not  regulated  by  law, 
according  to  Dr.  Franklin's  suggestion,  has  been  practically  ap- 
plied to  editors  so  often  and  so  much,  that 

Pome  have  been  beHten,  titi  ihey  know 
Wlist  wood  acnJeersmadBofhr  the  blow 
Some  kicked,  ualu  ihey  can  feel  trheltier 
A  shoe  be  Sprmiah  or  nent'a  lenthcr. 
But  it  is  not  known  that  either  their  morals  or  their  mai 
have  been  mended  by  these  disciplinary  processes. 

and  niuetv-nine  parts  al  their  plooaiiTe ;  or  Ihoy  maj  hirs  otil  their  pen*  and  pren 
to  alhcrsjrirthsl  purpose. 

"  Pnutictefthe  Court. — It  i«  not  governed  byaii]'  of  the  rules  of  commoiieouni 
ofliiw.  The  accused  ii  allowed  DO  grand  juTy  to  jadgeofthe  truth  of  the  accon- 
lion  before  il  a  publicly  msde  — nnr  ii  tlie  name  of  Ibe  accnier  made  known  lo 
him — nor  has  he  an  oppoitanilj  of  caarronting  the  wltneBsei  ogainil  him,  fei 
ihey  are  kept  in  the  dark,  as  in  the  Spaniah  court  of  inquisition  —  nor  i>  any  petit 
jury  of  bis  peers  aironi  to  try  Ibe  truth  of  the  charges.  The  proceedinKi  are  alio 
poiiietimea  aa  rapid,  tbal  an  honeat,  good  eitizen,  aiuy  find  biaiaeirauildeDly  and 
unexpectedly  accused,  and  in  the  aame  morning  judged  and  condemned,  and  aeo- 
teuce  pronooDceil  against  him,  that  he  is  a  ngvt  and  a  xtUiin.  Yet.  if  an  officer 
oflhia  CDUrt  receives  the  sligheat  check  for  misconduct  in  thin  bit  office,  he  claimi 
immediBtely  the  rights  ofa  tree  citizen  by  the  canslitulion,  and  demands  lo  know 
hia  accuser,  to  conlrom  the  witnesses,  andlo  have  a  fair  trial  by  ajuryofhispeen. 

"  HuJoiindaiiaHi^itsaiUliorita. — [I  iasaid  to  bo  founded  onan  article  in  Ihittala 
conatiliiljon.  which  eslablishea  (Juv  (iitrt9o/'»A«y«*i'  a  liberty  which  every  Penn- 
sylvanianwillligblanddieror,  though  few  ofus.  I  baliete.  have  diatiuct  ideas  of 
its  nature  and  eilenL  It  seeiiit.  indeed,  lomewhat  like  the  literly  of  the  prat  thai 
felons  have  by  the  old  oomuion  law  of  Flngland,  before  conviclion,  that  ia,  lo  be 
pTtittd  to  death  oi  banged.  Ifby  dte  lAfrlg  of  Uuprai  were  uoderatood  merely 
ibe  liberty  of  dracuseine  the  propriety  o(  public  me.asures  and  political  opiniODa. 
lei  UB  have  aa  much  of  it  an  you  please ;  but  if  it  means  the  liberty  of  anontiDg. 
calumniating,  and  defaming  one  another,  I,  for  my  part,  own  myself  willing  to 
pBJi  with  any  share  ofil,  whenever  oui  legislators  shall  please  ao  ID  alter  ihe  law. 
and  shall  cheerfully  consent  lo  exchange  my  Ubtrly  of  sbiising  othera,  for  the  fri- 
tiUgr.  ofnol  being  abused  myself. 

"  Bg  tsAoiB  lids  Court  U  coninunioiud  or  coiutiliiled,— 

nbililii 

trust,  of  deciding  upon  the  character  anif  good  fame  of  ih'e  cirieens  —  for  thit 
'  I  above  ibnt  council,  and  may  accuse,  judge,  and  condnnn  jt.  al  plMSllra. 
nor  is  il  hereditary,  aa  in  ihe  ffourt  of  dernier  resort,  in  Iho  peerage  of  England. 
But  any  man,  who  can  procure  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  with  a  pre«,  a  few  type*, 
and  a  hnge  pair  of  blsckikq  bills,  may  commissionale  himself,  and  his  couri  ii 
immediately  establiahed  in  the  plenary  posaeuion  and  eicrcite  of  its  righli;  hi. 
if  you  make  the  least  complaint  odhtjudgt't  conduct,  he  daubs  his  blacking  balla 
in  your  face  whenever  he  uieata  yon,  and,  besides  tearing  your  private  character 
to  flitters,  Diatka  yon  out  for  the  odinnt  of  the  publle,  as  an  tnant  lo  the  liferq  gf 

"Of  At  naturai  aupport  of  thtir  Coarli.  — Their  support  is  founded  in  the  de- 
pravity of  inch  mincia,  aa  hove  not  been  mended  byreligli 
good  education: 

'  There  is  a  liiat  in  man  DO  chtu'm  can  lame. 
Of  loudly  publishing  his  neighbor's  ahame." 


ia  nol  by  any  CMnrai*- 


T  unproved  bj 
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The  conteroplation  of  the  abuses  of  the  freedom  of  the  press 
should  Dot,  however,  make  us  unmindfiil  of  its  worth  and  impor- 
Hnce  as  an  agency  for  pfood.  The  most  valuable  agencies 
work  the  greatest  mischiefs  when  perverted.  The  evils  deplored 
8K  incidental  to  a  freedom  wliich  can  be  restrained  only  at  the 
expense,  as  we  believe,  of  exposure  to  greater  evils  in  another 
direction.  Much,  therefore,  as  we  deplore  the  abuse  of  the  press, 
we  stsnd  up  for  its  freedom — by  which  we  mean  its  constitutional 
freedom — the  liberty  of  "unlicensed  printing,"  as  against  all 
ceuonhip  of  government,  and  against  all  laws  restraining  the 

Bi''WboeTerleel«  pain  in  hearing  b  good  character  of  hii  aeighbor,  will  feel  i 
■kuara  in  the  reverae.  And  arihose  who,  deapairing  lo  riw  into  diilinclion  by 
^%m  rinatt,  nre  happy  if  others  cnn  he  depressed  to  a  Jevel  with  Ihemselvea  — 
'tore  are  ■  numlwr  sulnoient.  in  evei7  great  lawn,  tn  matnlaiii  one  of  these  courts 
bj  ibeii  subfCiiplion!!.  A  shrewd  abserrer  once  wid,  that  in  walking  the  slreeU 
in  a  tlipper/  luoming,  one  might  see  where  the  good  n.itured  penple  liied,  b; 
Ibe  aihei  thrown  on  the  ice  before  their  doors.  Probahly  he  wonid  hove  fornied 
idiOBrenl  conjoelure  of  the  temper  of  those  whom  he  might  find  engaged  in  such 
a  auhicnplion, 

"OfAe  chetki  proper  ta  bt  talahtishid  agaiait  iht  abiae  ofpoitrrin  Oiae  Courts.  — 
Rilberta  there  are  none.  But  since  so  much  bus  lieeti  written  and  pabhshed  on 
ihefederal  constitution,  and  the  necessity  of  checks  in  a!l  other  psrta  of'goDd 
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been  at  ■  Ion  to  imagine  anr  that  may  not  be  eoustrued  an  infringeinenl  of  the 
•acred  Uerlji  o/ckt  preis.  At  length,  however.  I  think  I  have  found  one  that,  tn- 
flead  of  diminishing  gnnenl  liberty,  shall  augment  it ;  —  which  is.  by  reitoriiig  lo 
Iha  people  a  species  orbberly.  of  which  tliey  have  been  deprived  by  our  laws  — 
ImtaixtitHcTtgofthe  cadgd.  In  the  rudeolale  of  society,  prior  lo  the  existence 
nf  Inn,  if  one  man  gave  another  ill  language,  the  affronted  person  would  return 
il  by  aboi  o»  the  car  —  and,  if  repeated,  hy  a  gooil  drnbhing;  and  this  wiiboul 
ofimdtng  againel  any  law.  Bal  now  the  right  of  making  nich  returns  ii  denied, 
■ttd  iber  are  punished  a«  breaches  of  the  pence;  while  the  right  of  abuting  aeemi 
nremaiB  in  mil  force  — the  laws  mode  agaiusl  it  being  rendered  iuelTectuiil  by 
III  Kbrff  of  Ike  jma. 
_"  My  proposal  then  is,  lo  leave  the  liberty  of  the  press  unloue  bed,  to  be  eier- 
OMd  IQ  Its  full  citenl.  force,  and  vigor ;  but  lo  permit  Ihc  lilirrls  of  Iht  cudgd  lo 
|0  «rilb  it  ^ri  passu.  Thu9,  my  fellow  clllzeni,  if  an  impudeul  writer  altacks 
Jmu  Kpnuillon,  dearer  to  you,  perhaps,  than  your  life,  and  nuts  hia  name  lo  the 
diarge,  yon  may  go  lo  bim  as  openly,  end  break  his  head.  If  be  conceals  himself 
behind  Uie  printer,  and  you  can  Deverlheleas  discover  who  he  is.  you  may.  in  like 
nMmer.  waylay  him  in  the  nighl,  altnck  him  behind,  and  give  him  a  good  drubbing. 
llnu  far  goes  my  project  as  lo  pricaU  resenlmenl  and  relribulion,  Bui  if  Iha 
poblio  ahould  ever  happen  lo  be  aflrnnled.  a)  il  ouglil  lo  be,  with  Ihe  conduct  of 
MhA  Writen.  I  would  not  advise  proceeding  immediately  lo  these  eilremilies;  bul 
W  we  should  in  moderation  content  ounclvss  widi  tarring  and  feathering,  and 
tONriog  them  in  a  blniiket. 

"  117  however,  il  ahonld  be  ihaughl  thai  this  proposal  of  mine  may  disturb  [he 
puUic  peace,  I  would  then  humbly  recommend  lo  our  legislators  to  take  up  the 
eandderalion  of  bolh  liberties  — thai  of  Iheprui.and  thai  of  \UeciidgtJ,aud.  by 
■a  aiplicil  law.  mark  ih^ir  extent  and  limiUi :  and  al  the  same  time  Ihnt  they  secure 
the  person  of  acllisen  Crom  assantls.  they  would  likewise  provide  for  the  security 
of  fall  TtptOation." 
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free  utterance  and  publication  by  the  press  of  every  man's  thoughts 
and  sentiments. 

We  do  this  not  merely  because  of  the  impossibility  of  a  per- 
fectly wise  and  upright  censorship,  but  because  no  human  cen- 
sorship or  human  legislation,  that  attempts  to  take  cognizance  of 
books  and  writings  be/ore  publication,  can  be  relied  on,  in  the 
long  run,  to  act  with  sufficien  twisdom  and  uprightness  not  to  do 
a  great  deal  more  harm  than  good.  The  press  must  be  free 
from  restraint  to  publish — responsible  for  what  it  publishes.  We 
must  strive  to  counteract  its  evil  issues,  so  far  as  possible,  by  a 
wise  and  adequate  legislation,  applied  to  the  abuses  of  the  freedom 
enjoyed.  We  have  already  laws  against  blasphemous,  indecent, 
and  libellous  publications.  If  the  existing  laws  be  not  extensive 
enough,  or  adequate  within  their  scope,  let  them  be  made  suffi- 
cient ;  and  then  let  them  be  faithfully  enforced.  All  immoral  and 
criminal  abuses  of  the  press,  as  far  as  practicable,  should  be  pun- 
ished, with  a  severity  proportioned  to  the  inestimable  value  of 
the  blessing  perverted.  And  as  to  the  rest — as  to  the  vast  re- 
gion of  possible  abuse  which  no  legislation  can  reach,  let  us  re- 
member that  it  is  God's  ordination  that  truth  and  error,  virtue 
and  vice,  should  exist  in  this  world,  in  mutual  conflict,  to  the  final  tri- 
umph, no  doubt,  of  truth  and  virtue  ;  and  that  the  press  is  an  in- 
strument equally  available  in  the  cause  of  good  as  of  evil.  Let 
the  advocates  of  virtue  and  religion  then  be  faithful  to  their  trust, 
and  hopeful  in  their  labors  in  the  good  cause  of  God  and  human 
welfare.  For  whether  or  not  there  shall  ever  come  on  the  earth 
the  long  looked,  long  sighed  for  millennium — whether  or  not  the 
designs  of  Providence  embrace  the  ^ocia/ perfectionment  of  man- 
kind on  the  earth,  still  all  should  fervently  labor  for  this  great 
end  —  the  unlimited  advancement  of  our  race. 


I'resitknt  Vtiy  on  the  Will. 


Aht.  III. — An  Intfuiry  Tes]>cetin^  tlic  self-determinitiefovxr  of 
the  Hill ;  or,  ConiiiigenC  Volition.     By  Jebkmiah  Day,  Pre- 
sident of  Yale  College.     New  Haven  :   Herrick  &  Noves. 
Kl83S.  12mo.  pp.  300. 

^FIt  lias  beeo  remarked,  we  believe,  (and  if  not,  it  t»  true,)  iliat 
there  are  certain  points  iD  metaphysics  which  seem  destitied  to 
remain  as  perpetual  exercises  of  the  human  intellect.  They  af- 
ford n  sort  of  intellectual  gymnastics,  renewed  almost  as  re^lar- 
ly  as  the  Grecian  games.  Each  generation  tries  its  strength 
upon  them,  niid  each  perhaps  imagines  that  by  its  e/lbns  the 
contest  is  finally  settled.  But  tlie  next  generation  thinks  dilTer- 
ently,  finding  that  hut  one  head  of  the  hydra  has  been  cut  olT, 
in  whose  place  have  Martcd  forlh  seven,  more  horrible  than  ihe 
first.  The  task  of  eKleriDinalioD  seems  as  hopeless  as  would  have 
been  that  of  Hercules,  without  the  aid  of  lolas ;  and  in  meta- 
physics it  is,  alas !  much  easier  to  find  the  former  than  the 
latter. 

One  of  the  veied  questions  above  alluded  to,  is  that  concern- 
ing (he  nature  and  powers  of  the  will.  Its  discussion,  began  at 
an  early  period  in  Greece,  has  been  renewed  in  every  subsequent 
age,  and  may  very  possibly  remain  a  crMj:  ■philosopkoruih  to  the 
end  of  time.  Nevertlielcss,  we  of  tlie  present  generation  con- 
~  Ive  ourselves  no  less  entitled  than  our  fathers  to  enter  the  lists 
on?  side  or  the  other.  The  latest  work  on  this  subject,  is 
whose  title  stands  at  the  liead  of  this  article.  We  do  not  pro- 
to  give  it  a  critieal  examination,  but  simply  to  throw  together 
a  icvt  somewhat  desultory  remarks  suggested  by  its  perusal.  Let 
us  premise,  however,  that  ne  like  the  tone  of  the  book  exceedingly. 
It  is  characterized  by  candor,  forbearance,  directness,  and  an  appa- 
rently sincere  love  of  truth.  The  style  is  well  adapted  to  philoso- 
phical discussion,  and  ambiguity  is  carefully  guarded  against,  by 
an  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  each  term  susceptible  ol  more  than 
e  signification.  Yet  we  are  not  sure  that  this  precaution  has  al- 
lys  availed  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  misconstruction.  We 
lagine  that  it  will  shortly  become  impossible  for  a  metaphysical 
riier  to  employ  any  words  or  phrases  which  shall  insure  a  cor- 
rect apprehension  of  his  meaning.  For  should  he  define  every 
word,  yet  he  must  in  so  doing  employ  other  words,  and  these 
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jiiier  wonJs  havin?  various  siOTificatiODS,  mnst  ac^ain  be  defined, 
-in«i  ^J  oil  inflefiniiely.     In  fact,  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  pre- 
i;i«ji]  i?  attained  h\  miiltiplyinc:  definitions,  especially  of  simple 
iiMrnict  idi.'as.     For  example.  President  Day  has  given  ns  no 
?-?  than  six  different  senses  in  whicli  the  word  /rcfdom  has  been, 
If  .-nav  be  employed.     But  freedom,  as  Professor  Upham  has 
\x^\\  n'niarked,  is  the  name  of  a  flmplc  idea.     Every  body  knows 
\.\.ii  it  means,  but  nobody  can  tcU^  except  in  words  which  form 
.  uere  synonyme  of  the  oricrinal,  and,  consequently  add  nothing 
.  'ne  clearness  of  our  conceptions.     In  fact,  it  is  both  unneces- 
■,;u^  and  impossible  to  define  a  simple  idea.     We  know  it  better 
^\    )ur  own  minds,  than  we  can  know  it  through  any  arrange- 
rs ?it  of  words.     A  writer  may,  therelbre,  safely  enough,  as  we 
I  -^t*'!ve.  ussttmr  even  the  point  that  all  minds  have  the  same 
ifi-K  }\   ireedom,  and  that  he  need  give  no  definition.     He  cer- 
ttii:\    luuot  reason  in  support  or  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  a 
Trr  «itl.  witiiout  his  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  being  ob- 
..  ui>  .'  'ver\'  tolerable  thinker.     If  he  may  not  do  this,  in  re- 
....,    }  -owe  words,  his  labor  will  be  as  endless  and  as  unprofit- 
..  -.    >  rwse  of  Sisyphus  or  the  Danaides. 

VI*   arj:e  portion  of  President  Day's  work  is  devoted  to 

M'    .1*  .s}*K  of  contingent  volition,  which  is  assailed  by  every 

.c>.«^'K-    f^iLuieut,  and  its  absurdity  demonstrated  in  a  thousand 

..>,       :    iK-rt  are  those  who  believe  that  volition  takes  place 

.....\     4».t:»»itident  of  motives,  they  may  here  find  an  abundant 

.^»    I  nfir  system.     We  will  not  say  that  none  such  ex- 

Ls  .*.    i  tM^i  have  never  met  with  them.     But  if  President 

.    ..^.|H/«.>*  liMt  in  demonstrating  the  absurdity  of  contingent 

»....,    c   'u>  JiNo  established  the  truth  of  his  own  system  as 

.    ,  %»•  vlunild  differ  from  him.     We  believe  that  there 

,»   .....    jitrtiiodiate  ground  between  contingency,  on  the 

.K4   'MC  \iew  of  the  nature  of  the  will  and  of  motives 

.     •>>,^:v«t  Day,  on  the  other.     We  suppose  ourselves 

tiiddlo  ground.     We  agree  witli  the  writer  be- 

..s     i:^  »he  doctrine  of  contingent  volition  as  utterly 

..  .i^,     ^\  0  contend  as  strenuously  as  himself  for  the 

..^^  ,.f»vv  of  motives.     But  we  nevertheless  differ 

-»*  v-iUs,  as  will  become  apparent  in  the  course 

v.-:*.  is  not  always  used  in  the  same  sense  by 
..  viK^'.  it  means  a  mere  faculty  of  choice^  a 
»,v\i:ug  to  motives ;  or,  rather,  a  susceptibi- 
\  :nouves,  external  or  internal.     It  resem- 
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LMes  a  balance,  which  inclines  one  way  or  the  other,  according  as 
I  fte  weights  are  changed  ;  or  a  apriiig,  which  can  be  set  in  nio- 
tim  by  a  certain  amount  of  pressure.  Others  understand  the 
will  as  being  not  only  a  power  of  choosing,  but  as  containing  in 
itself  the  grounds  of  its  ckoiee.  They  comprehend  in  it  what  are 
sometimes  called  inicmal  mottBen,  and  tlius  give  it  a  moral  cha- 
racter, whicli,  according  to  the  former  view,  it  could  not  have ; 
for  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  a  faculty  of  choice  as  holy  or  depra- 
ved. They  also  suppose  a  principle  of  inlelligence  resident  in 
the  will,  which  renders  it  capable  not  only  of  being  influenced 
by  motives,  but  of  comparing  and  deciding  between  different 
classes  of  motives.  In  short,  the  will,  in  this  sense,  is  the  found- 
ation of  our  whole  moral  being,  the  only  true  and  proper  syno- 
oyme  of  the  me. 

It  is  evident  that  these  different  views  respecting  the  nature  of 
ibe  will,  have  much  to  do  with  the  dispute  respecting  its  self-de- 
terminitig  power.  If  it  lie  nothing  but  a  susceptibility  of  being 
determined  by  motives,  it  is  absurd  lo  speak  of  it  as  self-deteiv 
niined,  in  any  seme.  The  nature  of  its  choice  mv^t  be  nhsohiJcltj 
dependent  on  the  motives  presented  to  it  either  from  within  or 
from  withouL  The  fact  that  external  motives  alone  do  not  de- 
termine the  will,  is  adniilied  as  well  by  tlie  opponents  as  by  the 
advocates  of  sellnJetermi nation.  The  influence  of  external  mo- 
tiree  depends  on  the  character  of  irUenud  motives,  including  the 
moral  and  sentient  nature  of  man.  Thus,  the  sight  of  a  house 
m  flames  will  induce  one  man  to  aid  the  distressed  inmates  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  while  another  takes  advantage  of  the 
circomstance  to  gratify  his  lawless  desire  of  plunder.  All  will 
admit  that  it  is  primarily  the  internal  motive  which  determines 
the  character  of  the  volition.  And  if  these  motives  be  included 
Mt  the  will,  then  the  will  is  tclf-determined ;  and  to  say  liiat  it  is 
so,  is  DO  more  than  to  say  that  the  man  himself  originates  the 
Volition,  or,  in  other  words,  determines  ils  character.  This 
"resident  Day  ciipressly  admits.  So  far,  then,  it  would  seem 
that  the  diHereuce  is  merelj'  a  verbal  one,  and  that  by  employ- 
ing the  word  will  in  the  same  sense,  both  parties  would  agree. 

But  if  we  examine  farther,  we  shall  fmd  a  real  and  impormnt 
difference  of  opinion.  What  is  the  tyrigin  of  these  propensities, 
desires,  and  affections,  called  internal  motives  r  Are  ihey  na- 
tive or  acquired  .''  Are  they  implanted  in  us  by  a  foreign  agen- 
^,  in  which  we  have  no  sliare ;  or  are  they  in  any  sense,  and  to 
^oy  extent,  dependent  on  our  will  i  Let  us  bear  what  our  au- 
so.  VI. — 101..  III.  30 
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thor  says  on  this  point :  *<  In  tracing  back  a  series  of  acts,  we 
may  oflen  find  several  successive  steps  within  the  mind,  and,^ 
therefore,  self-determined,  as  those  which  follow  are  dependent 
on  those  which  precede.  But  every  step  cannot  be  dependent 
on  another  within  the  mind  ;  for  this  would  involve  the  absurdi- 
ty of  at  least  or/e  step  before  the  firsts  or  else,  of  an  infinite  series 
of  steps.  The  first  act,  then,  must  proceed  from  something  with- 
in the  mind  which  is  not  an  actj  or  from  something  without^  or 
from  both  together,  or  from  nothing.  The  last  supposition  im^ 
plies  absolute  contingence^  which  we  are  soon  to  consider.  If 
the  first  act  of  the  series  proceeds  from  some  mental  state^  which 
is  neither  an  act,  nor  the  substance  of  the  mind,  that  state  must 
have  had  an  origin,  either  from  without,  or  from  something  with' 
in,  which,  if  we  trace  back  the  chain  of  dependencies,  and  do  not 
admit  contingence  any  where  to  break  the  series,  will  bring  us 
to  something  without  the  mindJ**  Again  :  **  If  it  be  said  that  our 
mental  exercises  are  dependent  on  our  propensities^  which  are  a 
part  of  ourselves,  still  it  is  to  be  considered  that  our  propensities 
are  either  acquired^  in  consequence  of  previous  states  of  mind, 
in  connexion  with  external  circumstances ;  or  are  a  part  of  the 
original  constitution  of  the  mind,  received  from  its  Creator.  Or 
if  it  be  supposed  that  a  man  practises  iniquity  or  virtue  because 
he  has  formed  a  sinful  or  holy  purpose ;  or  because,  by  his  own 
acts,  he  has  contracted  a  sinful  or  virtuous  habit;  yet  his Jirst  sinful 
or  virtuous  act,  on  which  the  others  are  considered  as  dependent, 
did  not  proceed  from  a  purpose  or  habit  of  his."  (p.  44- — W.) 

These  statements  are  sufficiently  explicit.  And  now  we  ask 
on  this  ground,  where  is  the  possibHity  of  freedom,  of  accounta- 
bility ?  We  are  not  and  cannot  be  responsible  for  that  which  we 
had  no  share  in  producing,  which  has  its  existence  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  our  will.  The  possession  of  a  trill — if  we  may  be 
said  to  jXiWfM  that  which  we  are — is  that  which  constitutes  us 
accountable  beings,  and  we  are  not  accountable  for  acts  which 
originate  out  of  our  wiUs.  But  President  Day  asserts  that  the 
first  act  or  state  of  the  series,  on  which  all  the  others  are  consi- 
dered as  dependent,  did  not  originate  in  us,  but  out  of  us.  We 
did  iM)t  cause  its  existence,  we  could  not  have  prevented  iu  Con- 
sequently, for  that  we  are  not  responsible.  And  if  not  for  that, 
then  not  tor  any  of  the  subsequent  acts  dependent  upon  it.  For 
it  is  absoluttiv  immaterial  how  manv  acts  mav  hare  intervened 
botwTim  the  fir^t  and  last  of  the  series :  the  causative  influence 
is  trmsmittcd  unimpaired  through  the  whole,  as  the  electric  fluid 
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jMsses  as  certainly  and  freely  through  a  cliain  of  a  thousand  links 
as  of  two.  We  see  no  escape  from  these  conclusions.  They 
appear  to  us  to  follow  with  inevilabte  certainly  (rom  the  positions 
of  President  Day. 

It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  thnt  freedom  is  secured  by 
sdmiiiing  that  internal  motives  have  their  share  in  producing  vo- 
litions, But  if  these  internal  emotions  are  themselves  indepen- 
(ifnt  of  the  will,  if  they  are  part  of  a  nature  implanted  in  us  by 
"od,  and  not  subject  to  our  control,  then  there  cannot  be  free- 
dom. It  matters  not  whether  the  motives  be  called  esternal  or 
wiernal ;  if  they  are  not  subjected  to  the  will,  but  exert  a  deter- 
Jnining  influence  over  its  acts,  there  is  no  freedom.  Nor  is  there, 
"1  any  proper  sense  of  the  word,  a  will ;  for  examine  well,  and 
you  shall  find  that  the  notion  of  originating  acts  enters  into  the 
*Piy  idea  of  a  will.  If  it  does  not  originad:,  it  merely  transmits 
Ibe  causative  influence,  it  is  a  link  in  the  chain  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect—it is  a  nature,  not  a  will.  The  same  is  true  of  the  notion 
<rf freedom.  The  very  phrase,  to  u-ill  by  constraint,  is  a  contra- 
diction in  terms.  Will  and  constraint  are  opposite,  and  a  free 
imil  is  tautology.  Nay  more,  we  should  have  no  idea  of  free- 
dom if  we  had  no  will.  Ii  is  through  acts  of  the  will  that  the 
idea  of  freedom  is  first  awakened  in  our  minds,  if,  therefore, 
the  word  will  be  properly  understood,  the  discussion  respecting  its 
freedom  becomes  unnecessary.  In  calling  it  a  will,  we  assert 
that  it  is  free;  just  as  in  calling  any  substance  matter,  we  assert 
that  it  possesses  figure,  solidity,  and  divisibility. 

In  this  way,  too.  we  escape  the  necessity  of  making  each  voli- 
tion the  result  of  a  previous  one,  in  order  to  secure  its  freedom. 
As  the  act  of  a  will,  it  is  of  course  free.  Nor  is  the  fact  of  the 
antecedence,  the  necessary  antecedence,  of  motives,  at  all  iucon- 
sistent  with  this  view.  The  influence  of  motives  is  not  only  not 
incompa-'ible  with  freedom,  but  it  has  not  the  least  tendency  to 
limt  freedom.  Contingence  is  not  only  not  essential  to  liberty; 
but  liberty  is  no  better  secured  with  it,  than  without  it. 

But  it  may  be  objected,  that  consciousness  assures  us  that  our 
ientient  natures,  our  desires  and  affections,  are  not  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  will,  since  we  cannot  love  or  hate,  hope  or  fear,  by 
willing  to  do  so.  In  reply  to  this  we  would  observe,  first,  it  is  ne- 
ver pretended  that  our  emotions  are  the  result  of  volition  in  such 
a  sense  that  they  can  be  excited  by  an  act  of  the  will,  without 
any  object  suited  to  awaken  them.  The  very  supposition  is  ab- 
lura ;  for  what  is  a  detire,  wtiich  is  not  a  desire  of  tomething^ 
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How  can  we  love,  without  any  object  of  love  ?  or  hate,  yet  hale 
nothing?  But,  secondly,  suppose  an  object  present.  Suppose  the 
same  object,  God  for  instance,  presented  to  two  different  minds, 
awakening  love  in  the  one,  and  aversion  in  the  other.  What  is 
the  cause  of  this  difference  ?  Is  it  a  cause  totally  independent 
oilhe  will  of  those  individuals?  Then  they  merit  neither  praise 
nor  blame  for  the  affections  they  exercise.  Moreover,  if  voli- 
tions and  affections  are  totally  independent  of  each  other,  there 
may  enist  a  eoniradici'ron  between  them,  and  a  man  may  love  or 
hate  in  vypotition  to  his  will.  On  the  contrary,  all  admit  the  af- 
fections are  voluiitary,  though  they  are  not  tlie  direct  result  of 
volition.  In  other  words,  they  are  in  nrrordance  with  the  will, 
though  not  created  by  a  resolve.  It  appears,  then,  there  are 
other  acts  of  the  will  besides  resolves,  or  exez-vtive  voUttons. 

All  the  difGculty  on  this  point  arises  from  an  error  into  which 
we  often  fall  unconsciously,  in  cousequence  of  thai  rlaxsificattM 
of  the  mental  powers,  which,  bowoer,  may  be  for  some  purposes 
useful  and  necessary.  However  much  we  may  guard  against  the 
danger,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  in  speaking  of  the  faculties  of 
the  soul  as  distinct  from  each  other,  we  sliould  not  constitute 
them  independent  existences,  instead  of  reniombering  that  they 
are  but  modes  of  the  soul's  acting.  Nay,  we  often  go  further, 
and  think  of  tiiem  as  active  and  dormant  by  turns.  Thus  Ihe 
will,  for  instance,  is  first  segregated  from  all  the  other  powers, 
and  then  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  inactive,  except  wlieo  son»e  ex- 
ternal object  is  presented,  upon  which  it  pops  up,  and  puts  forth 
a  volition.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  essence  of  a  will  is  acti- 
vity f  and  it  is  not  a  will,  when  il  ceases  to  will.  Not  thai  it  is 
constantly  putting  forth  exrcuiwe  mliliom,  hut  that  it  is  perma- 
nently affected  in  a  certain  way  towards  certain  objects ;  it  is  ali 
the  time  in  a  »tate  of  willing  ;  and  these  permanent  w'lUirtg*  de- 
termine the  character  of  particular  volitions,  as  well  as  of  emo- 
tions and  desires.  The  objects  of  these  permanent  wiWnga  are 
immutable  and  eternal  things — Clod,  sin,  holiness.  A  holy  will  is 
one  that  habitually  chooses,  that  is,  \sa\viayi\aaatateofcJiootaig 
holiness ;  and  a  depraved  will  is  one  that  is  habitnally  inclined 
towards  sin.  The  affections  are  of  course  regulated  by  tliese 
states  of  the  will,  or  we  should  prefer  to  say,  are  themselves  in- 
cluded in  the  will.  We  might  express  the  same  fact  in  other 
words,  by  saying,  that  all  mental  slates  have  the  attribute  of 
freedom,  whicii  co-exist  with  a  responsible  will.  For  if  the  will 
be  always  active,  an  act  of  tlie  will  must  aUer  into  erery  act  of 
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the  soul — every  emotion  and  desire,  as  well  as  every  resolvei  i 
Od  ihis  ground  only  can  we  !>e  accountable  for  emotions. 

We  thus  trace  back  all  menial  states,  or  rather  all  those  whicb^ 
lave  a  moral  character,  to  the  tcUl,  as  their  ultimate  ground ;  t 
the  reason  why  they  are  so  and  so,  ratiier  than  otherwise.     But  ] 
<aa  we  go  back  slill  farther  ?    Can  we  ask,  w/nj  is  the  will  thus 
affected  towards  sin  and  holinessf     According  to  President  Day, 
Tve  can  ask  iliis  question,  and  (jud  the  answer  in  something  out  of 
<Dursdves.     According  lo  our  view,  we  have  reached  an  ultimate 
&ct,  and  can  go  no  farther.     When  we  say  tliat  a  man  did 
Mlhis  or  that  wrong  act,  or  indulged  that  or  the  otiier  sinful  affec- 
I,  becatue  he  had  a  deprared  will,  we  have  gone  as  far  as  we 

ID  go  in  explaining  the  maner.  Original  sin,  depravity  in  the 
idU,  is  a/act,  and  that  is  all  we  know,  or  can  know  about  it.  A 
we  admit  it  to  be,  but  not  therefore  to  be  rejected. 
'*'OmKia  exeunt  in  myilertum"  says  a  schoolman,  that  is,  "  There 

sot/ang,  the  abaolule  ground  of  which  is  jiol  a  mystery.  Thecon- 
^trary  were  indeed  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  for  how  can  that 
wluch  is  to  explain  all  things  be  susceptible  of  aii  explanation  ? 
It  would  be  to  suppose  the  same  diing  first  and  second  at  the 
same  time." 

We  may  add  from  the  same  author,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  be 
■«tntrary  to  reason,  and  another  to  be  ahoee  it.  'Vhc/act  ofoti- 
'  ginal  sin  is  a  mystery,  and  therefore  above  reason,  on  any  <ryf 
tcm ;  OD  the  theory  wc  arc  combating  it  is  an  ahaurdity,  auA 
Iberelbre  contrary  to  reason. 

Having  tlius  briefly  stated  our  views  of  the  nature  and  freedon 
nS  the  will,  we  proceed  to  notice  a  few  points  in  the  work  bcfim 
ue,  which  seem  to  require  remark.  President  Day  obwrvca,  •*  w* 
•ometimes  hear  it  said,  that  if  tlie  will  is  directed  by  nKKivm,  If 
it  is  not  a  self-moving  power,  it  is  a  mere  nuichint:.  It  u  vmty  to 
SK  words  without  meaning:  what  is  a  machini.'.'  It  bi  cooinion- 
iy  Dnderstood  to  be  an  instrument  composed  entiKly  of  maiinr, 
iacfiDg  certain  moixments, a.Tid  set  in  operation  by  a  maleriaJ  fnrvi: 
Has  the  will  or  its  acU  any  of  these  propertict?  Il  it  0  innd-riiil 
anbsiance  ?  Has  it  any  bodily  motions?  Ii  il  tmpellml  by  u 
Boecbanical  force."  (p.  129.) 

Does  President  Day  imagine  the  cxpressioo,  "tbawillia  iinin- 
chine,"  to  be  literal  or  metaphorical.''  Suppow  we  Fidopi  ihe 
same  process  with  other  metaphors,  which  w  Im  applicri  in  ihi« 
case.     Thus,  when  a  brave  man  is  called  s  Hon,  wti  mik(lil  atk'M 

Has  be  fonr  legs  f  Has  he  a  mane  and  Ia3?     Dui-«  lie  roar  AH 
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Does  he  tear  animals  in  pieces  ?"  Or,  when  Youn^  calls  roan 
'*  a  pendulum  betwixt  a  smile  and  tear,"  we  might  inquire,  <<  Is 
a  man  a  weight  suspended  by  a  string  f     Does  he  vibrate  ?"  &c. 

But  it  will  be  said,  there  must  be  some  resemblance  certainly 
as  the  ground  of  a  metaphor  ?  Undoubtedly ;  and  this  resem* 
blance  we  expect  to  find,  not  in  minute  and  insignificant  parti- 
culars, but  in  the  prominent  and  distinguishing  features  of  the  ob- 
ject. We  repeat  President  Day's  question :  what  is  a  machine  ? 
Is  it  not  an  arrangement  of  parts,  designed  for  a  particular  purpose, 
which  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished  through  certain  motions,  caus- 
ed by  the  application  of  an  external  forced  In  this  consists  its  pe- 
culiarity ;  not  that  it  is  "  created,"  or  that  it  has  "  begun  to  exist," 
or  that  it  is  "  subject  to  change ;"  (see  p.  130.)  but  that  its 
movements,  both  as  to  their  extent  and  direction,  are  absolutely 
caused  and  controlled  by  the  external  force  applied  to  \U  Thus 
its  movements  are  directly  contrasted  with  the  voluntary  acts  of 
a  free,  self-moved,  and  intelligent  agent ;  and  ofler,  in  our  view,  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  operations  of  a  will — so  called  by 
courtesy — subjected  to  the  law  of  cause  and  eflect.  At  least, 
we  will  promise  never  to  quarrel  with  any  of  President  Day's  me- 
taphors, where  the  resemblance  is  one  half  as  striking. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  moral  inability,  the  writer  remarks, 
that  the  phrase  is  easily  understood  in  its  reference  to  external 
conduct.  But  ''what  can  be  the  meaning  when  it  is  said  that 
a  man  is  unable  to  will  as  he  ought  i  On  this  point  theologians  are 
not  agreed." —  Now  a  will  is  dipower  of  willing.  To  say  then  that 
a  man  is  unable  to  will,  in  the  sense  oi 'physical  inability,  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  The  only  inability  predicable  of  the  will 
is  moral  inability — unwillingness;  therefore  the  assertion  that  a 
man  cannot  will  this  or  that,  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  he  does 
not  will  it ;  or  that  while  he  wills  one  thing,  he  does  not  will  its 
opposite.  So  oi  power  to  the  contrary.  He  miglu  have  willed  dif- 
ferently i/'he  had  willed  diflerently.     What  can  it  mean  more  ? 

We  trust  that  in  the  preceding  remarks  we  shall  not  be  mis- 
understood. We  by  no  means  assert  that  President  Day,  and  those 
who  think  with  him,  intend  to  deny  the  freedom  of  the  will,  or 
that  they  are  not  avowedly  as  strenuous  advocates  for  it  as  our« 
selves.  The  question  is,  whether  freedom  is,  in  fact,  compatible 
with  their  views  of  the  will  and  of  motives.  In  other  words, 
whether  logical  and  unavoidable  inferences  from  one  part  of  their 
system  do  not  destroy  the  other  part.  This  we  fully  believe  to 
be  the  case. 
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Nor  let  it  be  objected  thai  our  view  destroys  the  divine  agen- 
cy in  restoring  man  from  his  lost  condition,  and  makes  him  his 
own  Saviour.  God  forbid  that  we  should  preach  any  such  doc- 
trine. The  corruption  of  man*s  will  is  that  which  consiiiutes  the 
necessity  of  spiritual  aid.  He  has  power  to  enslave  himself  to 
sin,  but  he  has  not  a  power  ol'  unaided  self- recovery.  He  can 
subject  himself  to  "the  law  of  the  flesh,"  but  to  free  himself  from 
this  bondape,  by  his  own  strength,  he  is  unable.  God  must  work 
in  him  to  mil,  and  to  do,  before  he  regains  absotule  freedom,  the 
freedom  of  holiness.  That  God  can  thus  operate  upon,  or  in  the 
will,  and  that  he  can  do  it  in  consistency  with  man's  freedom,  we 
believe,  because  the  Bible  declares  it.  How  he  does  it,  wp  do 
not  know.  Nor  is  the  elucidation  of  this  point  necessary  to  our 
belief.  If  il  were,  it  could  be  demanded  of  us  with  no  more 
propriety,  than  of  those  from  whom  we  differ;  for  they  loo  profess- 
edly admit  both  points;  and  although  President  Day  can,  on 
his  theory,  to  a  certain  extent,  a-plam  what  we  cannot;  yet  back 
of  his  explanation  lies  the  inexplicable,  which  he  takes  for 
granted  with  no  more  right  than  we  do  the  rational  consistency 
of  OOF  view  of  the  will  with  the  fact  of  divine  influence.  Hum- 
ble faith  we  believe  to  be  the  proper  attitude  of  the  mind  in 
relation  to  such  doctrines  of  revelation.  And  though  we  would 
not  go  so  far  as  to  wish,  with  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  that  God  had 
required  us  to  believe  wiswrfii/ie* — we  may,  without  offence,  re- 
joice that  some  mtjslcries  are  left  as  trials  of  our  faith. 

We  believe,  then,  in  the  freedom  of  ihe  will  as  against  all  ab- 
solute and  necessary  determination  ah  extra;  because  it  is  im- 
plied in  the  very  idea  of  a  will;  because  It  is  a  fact  of  universal 
consciousness  ;  and  because  it  Is  the  indispensable  condition  of 
responsibility  and  moral  government.  At  the  same  lime  we  be- 
lieve thai  in  our  fallen  race  the  freedom  of  the  will — or  which 
is  the  same  thing,  the  will  itself — is  (not  destroyed,  but)  so  dis- 
eased and  impaired,  that  without  the  aid  of  divine  grace  we  are 
not  competent  to  goodness  and  to  self- recovery. 

The  logical  connexion  of  these  two  doctrines  we  do  not  un- 
dertake to  show.  We  have  no  bridge  of  metaphysical  deduction 
vberewith  to  span  the  chasm  that  may  seem  to  divide  them. 
But  nobody  can,  on  this  account,  drive  us  from  our  twofold  po- 
sition. It  is  abund.intly  enough  to  render  us  impregnable,  that 
the  tenns  Freedom  and  Dependance,  as  applied  to  finite  wills, 
a  far  as  any  reasonable  question  is  concerned,  are  nol  con- 
es, but  simply  diverse. 
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Art.  rV. — 1.  An  Eulogy  on  the  Life  and  Character  cf  Jolm 
Marshall^  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
StateSy  delivered  at  the  request  of  the  Councils  of  Philadelphia^ 
•  on  the  2^h  of  September ^  1835,  by  Horace  Binne  y.  Phila- 
delphia: 1835. 

2.  A  Discourse  upon  the  Lifej  Character ^  and  Services  (fthe 
Honorable  John  Marshall^  LL.  D.  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  pronounced  on  the  15th  of  October^  [1835,] 
at  the  request  of  the  Suffolk  Bar,  by  Joseph  Story,  LL.  D. 
Published  at  their  request.     Boston :  1835. 

When,  in  one  of  our  late  numbers,  we  had  occasion  to  review 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
constitutional  questions,  it  occurred  to  us  that  a  somewhat  more 
extended  view  of  the  life,  character,  and  services  of  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  might  be  useful,  than  could  properly  find  a 
place  in  that  article.  We  avail  ourselves  of  an  early  opportuni- 
ty to  carry  into  execution  the  intention  which  then  floated  loosely 
in  our  mind,  and  propose  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  sketches 
of  his  biography,  and  literary  and  professional  labors.  If  it  be 
pleasant,  <<  through  the  loop  holes  of  retreat,"  to  gaze  upon  the 
passing  scenes  of  the  busy  world,  it  is  not  less  pleasant,  and  it 
is  generally  far  more  instructive,  to  turn  back  upon  the  past, 
and  to  recall  the  images  of  those  who,  having  acted  their  parts, 
upon  the  great  theatre  of  human  life,  are  now  gathered  to  the 
dust  of  their  ancestors,  and  have  left  to  us  the  inheritance  of  their 
deeds  and  their  fame.  We  are  thus  enabled,  amidst  the  hot  pur- 
suits of  business,  and  the  eager  and  jealous  rivalries  of  party 
strife,  to  pause  for  a  moment,  and  to  see,  as  it  were,  reflected  from 
a  distant  mirror,  men  and  things  in  their  just  and  natural  pro- 
portions, stripped  of  the  pageantry  which  sometimes  disguises 
their  deformities,  and  deprived  of  the  glare  of  those  false  lights 
which  cheat  the  understanding  even  more  than  the  senses.  It 
has  been  sometimes  said,  and  there  is  great  truth  in  the  remark, 
that  if  you  would  know  what  a  man  really  is,  you  should  inquire 
what  audience  he  addresses:  whether  he  addresses  the  present 
age  or  posterity — whether  he  seeks  the  applause  of  the  giddy 
multitude  of  the  hour,  or  the  slow  praise  which  rises  from  rather 
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than  settles  on  the  tomb — whether  he  aspires  to  that  fame  which 
is  borne  on  the  breath  of  the  living,  satisfying  and  satiating,  or  that 
'which  rises  unbidden  in  the  hearts  of  the  wise  and  good  in  after  gen- 
erations, and,  though  it  be  voiceless  to  the  world,  speaks  to  the  con- 
sciences and  the  souls  of  men  with  a  thrilling  power,  the  more  ir- 
resistible because  unsuspected.  The  example  of  a  good  man  is 
rarely  without  its  full  influences ;  that  of  a  great  man,  who  has 
stamped  his  own  character  upon  his  own  age,  cannot  fail  to  have 
much  to  do,  for  encouragement  or  admonition,  with  the  destinies 
of  those  who  come  after  him. 

The  biography  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  has  not  as  yet 
been  written,  and  it  is  quite  uncertain  when  it  will  be.    We  do  not, 
in  this  country,  usually  take  much  pains  to  gather  up  the  private 
anecdotes,  or  memoirs,  or  papers  of  eminent  men,  until  long  after 
their  decease,  when  most  of  their  cotemporaries  have  passed  away 
from  the  scene,  and  those  who  survive  them,  have  in  their  recollec- 
tion only  faded  pictures  of  the  past,  often  obscure  and  dim,  and  ge- 
nerally without  the  freshness  and  warmth  of  early  sketches.     In 
other  countries,  a  more  earnest,  and  sometimes  misplaced,  solici- 
tude is  exhibited  to  preserve  and  narrate  what  is  not  well  known  ; 
and  to  give  us,  almost  at  the  moment  of  the  death  of  the  indi- 
vidual, the  side  lights  of  his  character — the  habits  of  his  mind 
• — bis  table  talk — his  peculiar  tastes — his  various  or  close  pur- 
suits— the  familiar  pleasantries  of  his  private  life — the  occasional 
shades  and  sunshine  which  played    about  his  character—- his 
marked  sayings— his  dreamy  as  well  as  wide-awake  speculations 
— ^and  even  the  little  touches  of  human  infirmity,  which,  when 
Hot  entirely  graceful,  are  yet  of  a  nature  to  let  us  into  the  inner 
man,  and  reconcile  us  somewhat  to  the  steady  contemplation  of 
his  greatness,  by  teaching  us  that  he  was  mortal.     We  order  all 
these  things  differently  in  America ;  sometimes  from  a  delicacy 
of  feeling  towards  the  living— sometimes  from  a  shy  reserve-*— 
sometimes  from  a  dread  of  being  deemed  obtrusive  or  imperti- 
nent— and  sometimes  from  the  notion  that  all  our  public  charac- 
ters should,  like  heroes  upon  the  stage,  be  dressed  up  for  dra- 
matic effect,  and  preserve  throughout  the  dignity  of  their  hofjday 
costume.     There  is  nothing  very  reprehensible,  or  even  perhaps 
inconvenient,  in  all  this.     But  our  sad,  not  to  say  our  often 
sViameful,  neglect  of  the  private  papers  of  our  great  men,  and 
our  tardy  justice  to  their  fame,  in  leaving  their  memories  to  tkt 
chance  misrepresentations  and  mistakes  of  friends  and  foes — and 
^metimes  our  equally  mischievous  indiscriminate  publication  of 
dl  that  is  left,  without  considering  that  much  which  is  written  by 
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men  of  a  hasty  and  irritable  and  jealous  temperament,  may  re- 
flect dishonor  upon  themselves  by  its  petulance,  its  injastice,  and 
its  resentments ; — these  are  matters  of  deeper  regret,  and  more 
enduring  mortification. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  we  have  few  mate- 
rials for  the  story  of  his  life,  beyond  what  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  eulogies  delivered  soon  after  his  decease  ;  and  these  are  ne- 
cessarily brief,  and  dwell  principally  upon  his  public  acts,  and 
the  events  connected  with  them.  We  are  compelled  to  rely  on 
these  for  the  main  outlines  of  our  own  sketch. 

John  Marshall  was  bom  at  a  place  called  Germantown,  in  the 
county  of  Fauquier,  Virginia,  on  the  24th  day  of  September, 
1755.  At  the  time  of  his  birth,  Fauquier  was  one  of  the  fitmtier 
counties  of  the  state,  though  now  in  the  centre  of  its  populatiou. 
His  grandfather,  of  the  same  name,  was  a  native  of  Wales,  and 
settled  in  Westmoreland  county,  in  Virginia,  about  the  year 
1730,  where  he  married  Elizabeth  Markham,  a  native  of  Eng- 
land. Of  four  sons  and  five  daughters  of  this  marriage,  Tho- 
mas, the  father  of  the  chief  justice,  was  the  oldest,  and,  according 
to  the  law  of  primogeniture,  then  in  force  in  Virginia,  inherited 
the  family  estate,  called  the  ''  Forest,"  consisting  of  a  few  hun- 
dred acres  of  poor  land  in  the  same  county.  He  removed  from 
Westmoreland  to  Fauquier,  soon  after  he  attained  to  manhood ; 
and  having  intermarried  with  Mary  Keith,  by  which  marriage 
he  became  connected  with  the  Randolphs,  he  set  down  upon  a 
small  farm,  at  the  place,  where  John  Marshall,  his  eldest  son,  was 
born. 

Thomas  Marshall,  the  father,  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  na- 
tural endowments,  great  vigor,  and  undaunted  courage.  His 
original  education  was  very  narrow  and  imperfect ;  but  he  over- 
came these  disadvantages,  by  the  diligence  and  perseverance 
with  which  he  used  all  the  means  within  his  reach  of  enlarging 
his  knowledge,  and  refining  it  by  a  studious  attention  to  polite 
as  well  as  to  solid  literature.  He  was  from  his  birth  a  near 
neighbor  of  General  Washington ;  they  were  associates  during 
their  boyhood,  and  continued  friends  through  the  whole  course 
of  their  lives.  Lord  Fairfax,  the  then  great  proprietor  of  the 
northern  neck  of  Virginia,  which  included  Fauquier,  employed 
General  Washington  as  surveyor  of  the  western  part  of  his  terri- 
tory ;  and  Washington  employed  his  firiend  Marshall  in  the  same 
business.  When  the  revolution  broke  out,  Thomas  Marshall  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  commander  of  the  tlurd  Virginia  regi- 
ment upon  the  continental  establishment,  and  was  in  service 
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campaign  of  1776.     He  was  engaged  in 

surprise  and  capture  of  the  Hessians  at 

r  of  that  year.     Afterwards,  on  the  11th  of 

was  placed  with  his  regiment  on  the  right 

y  at  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine,  and  received 

omwallis.     The  regiment,  on  that  occasion, 

on  against  superior  numbers,  without  losing 

iiitil  both  of  its  flanks  were  turned,  its  ammu* 

led,  and  one  half  of  the  officers  and  one  third 

re  killed  or  wounded*     Colonel  Marshall, 

ceived  two  balls,  then  retired  in  good  order 

:tion  on  the  right  of  his  division ;  but  it  had  al- 

His  subsequent  military  services  were  equally 

iie  maintained  through  life  the  character  of  a 

iti  accomplished  gentleman,  and  an  unflinching 

•imong  which  young  Marshall  was  reared,  were 
lo  nonrish  a  spirit  of  independence,  and  to  give 
lid  physical  constitution.     To  them  he  probably 
list  beidtb,  which  carried  him  almost  to  eighty  in 
•i  of  the  mens  mna  in  corpore  sano.     His  imagina- 
iiied,  and  his  genius  kindled,  and  his  self-reliance 
,  by  the  variety  of  landscape  about  him.     Nature 
around  him  exhibited  its  wild  original  features  of 
indenr.     He  was  accustomed  to  gaie  on  the  moun- 
silent  reverence — to  penetrate  the  deep  gloom  and 
'sses  of  the  forest — to  slake  his  thirst  in  the  spark- 
iiich  leaped  from  promontory  to  promontory,  or  trick- 
le valley  with  a  gentle  murmur — and  to  repose  him- 
i^  wanderings  in  the  darkling  shades  of  some  lonely 
I  thus  the  spirit  of  poetical  enthusiasm  was  awakened 
[  — a  spirit,  which  became  the  companion  of  his  youth, 
■light  and  solace  of  his  riper  years. 
ior  coaoty,  however,  was  not  the  place,  among  a  rude 
•'  popolatioo,  where  he  could  hope  to  cultivate  a  literary 
lis  father,  the  companion  and  guide  of  his  early  days — 
conversation  he  was  enlightened,  and  by  whose  instruc- 
was  elevated  —  saw  too  clearly,  that  he  must  go  to  other 
^t>  acquire  the  rudiments  of  a  solid  education.     He  ac- 
'\y  sent  Um,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  into  Westmoreland, 
::mce  of  a  hundred  miles  from  home,  where  he  remained 
lie  tuition  of  a  Mr.  Campl>ell,  a  clergyman  of  great  re- 
>ility,  above  a  year.     He  then  returned  home,  and  conti* 
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nued  his  studies  under  a  Mr.  Thompson,  a  Scotch  clergyman, 
who  was  just  inducted  as  pastor  of  the  parish,  and  resided  in  his 
father's  family.  He  pursued  his  classical  studies  under  this  latter 
gentleman  for  another  year,  and  was  then  left  to  his  own  strenu- 
ous diligence  to  accomplish  his  mastery  of  the  Latin  language, 
with  the  help  only  of  his  grammar  and  dictionary.  His  attain- 
ments in  that  language  were  highly  respectable ;  and  when  he 
was  thus  left  to  his  own  unassisted  studies,  he  was  just  commen- 
cing the  works  of  Livy  and  Horace.  His  attainments  in  English 
literature  were  almost  entirely  owing  to  the  intelligent  care  of 
his  father,  whose  Ubrary  contained  many  of  the  best  writers  of 
the  age  of  Queen  Anne,  and  whose  taste  and  discernment 
led  his  choice  to  the  fairest  and  most  interesting  models  of 
that  age.  "  My  father"  (said  he,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written 
many  years  afterwards)  **  superintended  the  English  part  of  my 
education,  and  to  his  care  I  am  indebted  for  any  thing  valuable 
which  I  may  have  acquired  in  my  youth.  He  was  my  only  in- 
telligent companion ;  and  was  both  a  watchful  parent,  and  an 
affectionate  instructive  friend.  The  young  men  within  my  reach 
were  entirely  uncultivated  ;  and  the  time  I  passed  with  them  was 
devoted  to  hardy  athletic  exercises." 

In  this  state  of  things  he  was  found  at  the  first  outbreak  of  the 
American  revolution.    Fired  with  the  love  of  liberty,  and  indig- 
nant at  the  impending  oppressions  of  his  native  land  by  the  do- 
mineering authority  of  the  mother  country,  he  at  once  gave 
up  the  study  of  the  law,  to  which,  as  a  profession,  he  meant  to 
devote  himself,  and  ardently  engaged  in  the  study  of  military 
tactics.     Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Lexington,  he  assisted 
in  the  organization  of  a  battalion  of  minute  men,  in  which  be 
was  soon  after  appointed  a  first  lieutenant.     In  the  autumn  o( 
the  same  year  he  marched  with  his  company  to  the  relief  of  Nor- 
folk, then  threatened  by  a  predatory  party  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Dunniore ;  and  he  was  actually  engaged   in  the  gallant 
action  at  the  Great  Bridge,  where  Lord  Dunmore  was  repulsed. 
In  July,  1776,  lie  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  in  the  eleventh 
Virginia  regiment  on  the  continental  establishment,  and  was  ad- 
vanced the  next  year  to  the  rank  of  captain.     From  that  time, 
with  a  brief  exception,  he  continued  in  active  military  service, 
until  February,  1781.     During  this  period  he  was  engaged  in 
the  hard  and  perilous  operations  of  the  campaigns  in  the  Jersies 
and  Pennsylvania.     He  fought  at  the  battles  of  Brandy  wine,  o( 
Germantown,  and  of  Monmouth.     In  1779,  he  was  in  the  cover- 
ing party  at  the  assault  of  Stony  Point,  and  assisted  in  the  de- 
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■fcchmept  which  covered  the  retreat  of  Major  Lee,  after  his  bril-   I 
paut  surprise  and  capture  of  the  British    garrison  at  Pow)eft>l 
KBook.     In  the  winter,  and  spring  and  gummer  of  1780,  bein^  ^ 
Mm  furlough  with  other  supernumerary  officers  of  the  Virginia 
Boe,  he  resided  at  Williamsburg  in  Virginia,    and   attended  tlie 
B^w  lectures  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Chancellor)  Wythe,  in  William 
nnd  Mary's  College.     He  resigned  his  commission  in  February, 
1)1781,  finding,  from  the  superabundance  of  officers  in  the  Virgi- 
■tua  line,  that  there  was  no  chance  of  active  military  employment ; 
Band  ia  the  succeeding  autumn  he  commenced  practice  at  the  bar. 
Bl>uriaft  his  military  career,  he  did  not  arrive  at  any  higher  rank 
l^an  that  of  captain ;  but  this  was  not  owing  to  any  defect  of 
B'lngfa  military  qualities,  but  resulted  from  the  slow  progress  of 
Bjtromotion  in  the  Virginia  line,  since  there  was,  as  has  been  al- 

■  leady  intimated,  a  great  superabundance  of  officers.     His  merits 

■  were  not,  however,  overlooked.    He  was  ol^en  employed  in  high 

■  confidential  stations;  and  he  served  as  depulv  Judge  advocate 
■<oaiDany  occasions  with  great  distinction,  and  the  unreserved  con- 
VfideDceof  all  the  officers  of  the  army  with  whom  he  was  brought 

■  in  coDtacL  Perhaps  no  man,  by  his  gallantry,  his  gentleness  of 
■'demeanoui-,  his  urbane  but  dignified  conduct,  his  intelligence  and 
B<disinter«siedness,  and  activity  in  behalf  of  jiis  friends,  ever  ac- 
B  quired  a  more  enviable  popularity  among  his  brother  officers. 
BTo  the  day  of  their  deaths,  the  veterans,  who  had  known  him 
B  BDd  sen-ed  with  him,  spoke  of  him  with  a  tenderness  of  aQ'eciion, 
Band  a  warmth  of  admiration,  rarely  to  be  found  among  those 
Kwho  have  not  been  influenced  by  the  claims  and  homage  of  supe- 
Btior  rank.  To  the  kindness  of  his  old  companions  in  arms,  the 
BiiCbief Justice  was  accustomed,  in  his  modest  way,  to  attribute  the 
BwcceSG  with  which  his  early  efforts  at  the  bar  were  crowned. 
■•^  They  knew,"  he  would  say,  "that  I  fell  their  wrongs  and  sympa- 

■  Ibned  in  their  sutTerings,  and  had  partaken  of  their  labors,  and  that 
ftl  vindicated  their  claims  upon  their  country  with  a  warm  and 
I  constant  earnestness." 

I      In  the  spring  of  17S2,  Mr.  Marshall  was  elected  a  member  of 

■  ibe  Virginia  legislature  ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  a 
W  member  of  the  executive  council  of  the  state.  In  1783,  he  mar- 
F  ried  Miss  Ambler,  a  daughter  of  the  then  treasurer  of  the  state, 
[  to  whom  he  had  become  attached  before  leaving  the  army.  With 
I   this  lady  he  lived  in  the  most  affectionate  conjugal  union  more 

than  fifty  years ;  and  she  died  about  two  years  and  a  half  before 
his  own  decease.  About  the  time  of  his  marriage  he  removed  to 
RiclimODd,  in  order  to  engage  in  the  larger  practice  of  his  pro- 
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fession  in  the  capital  of  the  state.  In  the  spring  of  1784,  he  re- 
signed his  seat  at  the  council  board ;  and  notwithstanding  his  re- 
moval to  Richmond,  he  was  elected  the  same  year  a  member  from 
his  native  county  of  Fauquier.  Indeed,  to  diis  coanty  he  seem* 
ed,  during  his  whole  life,  to  be  attached  by  uncommon  ties  of 
affectionate  regard.  He  purchased  large  tracts  of  land  in  the 
county,  and  the  principal  members  of  his  family  hare  since  be- 
come settled  there,  having  received  valuable  estates  from  the 
bounty  of  their  liberal  parent.  It  was  there,  that  he  intended  to 
pass  the  remnant  of  his  days,  after  he  should  have  resigned  the 
chief  justiceship.  Nor  has  the  county  been  unmindful  of  his  ser- 
vices, and  of  his  extraordinary  merit,  and  attachment  to  lU  On  the 
contrary,  for  many  years,  and  down  to  his  nntimely  death,  his 
eldest  son,  Thomas  Marshall,  a  man  of  uncommon  purity  and 
excellence  of  character,  represented  Fauquier  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture ;  and,  at  the  moment  we  are  writing,  a  younger  son  sdll 
sustains  the  same  high  honor. 

In  1787,  Mr.  Marshall  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  legislature 
for  Henrico  county,  in  which  Richmond  is  situated  ;  and  be  con- 
tinued a  member  from  that  period  to  1792,  when  he  retired,  in 
order  to  prosecute  his  professional  labors  with  more  undivided 
attention.  In  1788,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  convention 
called  in  Virginia  to  deliberate  upon  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States ;  and  on  that  occasion  he  acted  on 
the  same  side  with  Washington  and  Madison,  and  zealously  sup- 
ported the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  as  the  only  security  of 
our  civil  and  political  liberties  as  a  nation. 

It  was  to  this  period  of  his  life,  that  we  are  to  refer  the  gradual 
development  and  consolidation  of  the  great  political  principles, 
which  constituted  the  guide  of  all  his  future  life  —  to  which  he 
clung  with  a  steadfast  and  unshrinking  devotion,  and  which  he 
supported  with  a  zeal  and  ability  rarely  equalled,  and  perhaps 
never  surpassed.  Like  all  young  men  of  a  sanguine  tempera- 
ment and  independent  spirit,  he  was  at  first  captivated  with  the 
notions  of  a  broad  and  unbridled  liberty.  He  saw  in  the  preten- 
sions of  the  mother  country  little  else  than  the  gradual  usurpa- 
ations  of  settled  authority  over  the  rights  of  those,  who  were  sub- 
jected to  its  sway ;  and  he  thought  that  government,  in  order  to 
be  useful,  should  be  limited  within  the  narrowest  bounds,  and 
that  ever}'  grant  of  power  should  be  watched  with  in  tense  jealousy, 
as  an  inconvenient  abridgment  of  the  rights  of  the  community. 
He  had,  too,  the  most  unbounded  confidence  in  the  intelligence, 
and  wisdom,  and  virtue  of  the  whole  people.     He  deemed  it  im- 
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possible  iliai  they  should  ever  mlstalte  their  own  true  interests, 
far  less  that  they  should  ever  be  betrayed  into  a  voluiitai^  sur- 
render or  abandonment  of  them.  He  believed,  that  all  power, 
however  unchecked,  was  safe  in  their  hands;  and  ihat  the  feebler 
the  arm  of  the  government,  the  more  perfect  and  complete  was  the 
protecting  virtue  of  the  people.  "  When  I  recollect"  (said  he, 
in  the  letter  already  alluded  to)  "the  wild  and  enthnsiastic 
democracy,  with  which  my  opinions  of  that  day  were  tinctured, 
I  am  disposed  to  ascribe  my  devotion  to  the  union,  and  to  a  gov- 
ernment competent  lo  its  preservation,  at  lee^t  as  much  to  casual 
circumstances  as  to  judgment."  Perhaps  he  did  himself  some 
iDJustice  in  this  suggestion.  The  truth  was,  that  his  severe  ex- 
perience, during  the  revolutionary  war,  of  the  mischiefs  of  a  feeble 
nadooal  government,  and  of  the  inconstancy,  inertness,  and  oc- 
casional violence  of  the  state  governments,  had,  in  no  small  mea- 
sure, subdued  hisconlidence  io  mere  unrestrained  democracies.  He 
saw,  that  while  republican  institutions  were  admirably  adapted 
to  perpetuate  the  interests  and  support  the  rights  of  the  people, 
they  required  great  energy  lo  be  well  administered  ;  and  thnt  un- 
less powers  adequate  to  their  due  maintenance  and  protection 
were  confided  to  intelligent  rulers,  they  would  be  perpetually 
assailed  by  wild  and  reckless  and  unprincipled  demagogues,  who 
would  trample  upon  the  people  after  having  made  them  the  mis- 
guided instruments  of  their  own  extravagance  or  vengeance.  The 
scenesjtoo,  which  immediately  succeeded  the  revolution,  were  cal- 
culated to  enforce  every  lesson  of  this  son.  The  Industry  of  the 
whole  country  was  prostrated — iherightsof  property  were  assail- 
ed ioan  infinite  variety  of  forms — debts  were  no  longer  capable  of 
being  collected — courts  of  justice  were  either  shut  up,  or  their 
ordinary  functions  obstructed  by  legislative  enactments,  or  per- 
formed with  a  weak  and  timid  submission  to  popular  prejudices 
— the  army  was  disbanded  without  pay,  and  without  public  sym- 
pathy— the  national  and  state  governments  were  equally  without 
resources  or  credit ; — and  what  aggravated  every  other  evil  was, 
that  the  very  recommendations  of  the  only  Just  remedies  by  the 
purest  and  wisest  of  our  patriots  were  received  with  a  cold  dis- 
dain, or  rejected  with  harsh  reproaches.  It  was  impossible, 
therefore,  for  au  intelligent  and  honest  mind  not  lo  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  imbecility  of  a  government  was  no  security 
against  oppression;  and  that  a  well  organized  and  efficient  re- 
publican government  was  the  only  substitute  for  brute  force  or 
ruinous  anarchy.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  remark  of  a  great 
statesman,  (and  probably  has  been  uttered  by  many  others,)  that 
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he  should  think  very  ill  of  the  morals  of  a  young  man  not  in  love 
with  a  pure  unchecked  ^democracy ;  and  he  should  think  still 
worse  of  the  wisdom  of  an  old  man,  who  was  not  sensible  of  its 
utter  impracticability  for  all  the  purposes  of  rational  freedom. 

It  was  Mr.  Marshall's  good  fortune,  too,  at  this  period  of  bis 
life,  to  be  brought,  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties,  in  contact 
with  some  of  the  wisest  and  ablest  men  of  the  country.  In  the 
legislature  of  Virginia  he  was  drawn  into  an  intimate  communion 
with  Washington  and  Madison  ;  and  in  the  convention  of  1788, 
be  had  a  still  more  ample  opportunity  to  hear  those  profound 
discussions  upon  the  principles  and  operations  of  government, 
which  never  can  take  place  except  in  times  of  great  distress  and 
momentous  excitement.  The  friendship  which  he  then  formed 
with  those  great  men  was  never  afterwards  broken.  With  Mr. 
Madison,  indeed,  in  after  times,  when  they  became  separated  in 
their  political  attachments,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  somewhat 
intermitted ;  but  there  never  was  the  slightest  alienation  of  kind- 
ness between  them ;  and  after  the  political  contests,  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  had  passed  by,  their  intercourse  was  most  frankly 
and  warmly  renewed,  and  so  continued  until  the  grave  had  closed 
over  them.  With  Washington,  Mr.  Marshall  maintained  through 
life  an  intimate  friendship,  to  which  unbounded  confidence,  and 
mutual  respect,  and  entire  harmony  of  opinion,  gave  a  most 
touching  sanctity. 

When  the  plan  of  the  constitution  was  first  laid  before  the 
people,  it  was  immediately  assailed  with  great  vehemence  and 
force  in  many  of  the  state  legislatures,  and  in  none  with  more 
severity  and  zeal  than  in  Virginia.  "  In  the  course  of  the  session 
of  1788,"  (said  Mr.  Marshall,)  "  the  increasing  efforts  of  the 
enemies  of  the  constitution  made  a  deep  impression  ;  and  before 
its  close  a  great  majority  showed  a  decided  hostility  to  it.  I 
took  an  active  part  in  the  debates  on  this  question,  and  was  uni- 
form in  support  of  the  proposed  constitution."  In  the  convention, 
also,  he  spoke  on  several  occasions  in  defence  of  the  constitution, 
in  a  noanner  which  excited  general  praise.  And  we  can  readily 
trace,  even  in  the  imperfect  reports  of  the  debates  of  that  con- 
vention, many  striking  proofs  of  his  sound  and  discriminating 
reasoning.  To  the  discussions  which  were  then  had,  he  himself 
has  observed,  "justice  never  has  been,  and  never  can  be  done." 

AAer  the  constitution  was  adopted,  Mr.  Marshall  retired  again 
to  private  life,  from  which  he  was  recalled,  very  much  against 
bis  own  inclination,  by  the  violent  party  excitements  respecting 
the  British  treaty  of  1794 ;  and  he  was  in  1795  elected  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  legislature.  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  session,  the 
treaty  was  attacked  in  a  very  bold  and  vehement  manner,  and 
was  defended  by  Mr.  Marshall,  with  an  eloquence  and  ability, 
which  have  always  been  deemed  among;  the  most  splendid  exhi- 
bitions of  his  genius.  He  was  not  entirely  successful ;  but  he 
reduced  the  resolutions  of  the  legislature  to  a  simple  disapproval 
of  the  treaty  on  the  ground  of  expediency,  having  completely 
demolished  the  formidable  array  of  constitutional  objections. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  for  us,  living-  at  such  a  distance  from  the  pe- 
riod of  those  excitements,  to  realize  the  extent  of  the  opposition 
to  the  treaty,  or  the  strange  perversities  ofjudgraent  by  which  the 
public  opinion,  touching  it,  was  deluded  and  misled.  Perhaps 
no  measure,  since  the  constitution  was  adopted,  ever  created, 
throughout  the  whole  union,  such  an  inflamed  and  exaggerated 
slate  of  public  feeling.  The  tocsin  of  alarm  was  rung  from 
Georgia  to  Maine;  and  the  most  impassioned  addresses  were 
made  at  public  meetings,  and  through  the  public  press,  to  rouse 
the  iodit^naiion,  and  stimulate  the  passions,  of  the  people.  Pre* 
sident  Washington  remained  unmoved  during  the  general  tumult. 
He  determined  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and,  upon  his  own  responsi- 
bility, with  the  concurrence  of  his  cabinet  and  the  senate,  he  did 
ratify  it.  It  afterwards  became  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most 
ardent  and  prolonged  debates,  which  had  then  been  known  in 
the  house  of  representatives  in  congress.  The  lines  of  party 
were  drawn  with  a  close,  and  almost  startling,  severity.  And 
yet  it  may  now  be  freely  and  boldly  affirmed,  that  no  measure 
ever  was  more  just,  more  wise,  or  more  imperiously  demanded 
by  the  true  interests  of  the  country.  It  saved  us  from  what  must 
have  been  a  ruinous  war,  if  not  from  a  national  bankruptcy. 
To  what,  then,  is  this  extraordinary  delusion  to  be  justly  attri- 
buted ?  To  two  causes ;  the  one  accidental,  and  the  other  per- 
manent in  its  operations.  The  first  was  an  infatuated  admiration 
of  the  French  revohition,  which  generated  a  correspondent  hos- 
tility to  England.  The  last  was  the  unrelenting  virulence  of 
party  spirit,  which  but  too  often  becomes,  in  republics,  the  en- 
^ne  of  the  most  ruinous  projects,  in  order  to  avenge  itself  upon 
its  opponents,  or  to  gratify  its  own  adherents  by  the  exertion  of 
its  power.  If,  indeed,  there  were  not  constantly  under  our  eyes 
the  most  solemn  and  affecting  lessons  of  this  sort,  (and  no  one 
could  be  more  humiliating  than  this,  to  our  national  pride  or  fore- 
Bighi,)thismighlserveasawaniing  of  the  infinite  danger  of  yield- 
ing up  our  judgments  to  the  impassioned  declamations  of  inte- 
rested partisans,  or  to  the  blind  sugges^ons  of  polittCftT 
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In  the  year  1796,  President  Washington  offered  to  Mr.  Mar- 
shall the  office  of  attorney  general  of  the  United  States  ;  and  a 
short  time  after,  upon  the  recall  of  Mr.  Monroe,  the  office  of 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  France.  Both  of  these  high  stations, 
reflecting  so  much  honor  upon  Mr.  Marshall,  as  coming  from  him 
who  **  was  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of 
bis  fellow  citizens,"  he  steadily  but  respectfully  declined.  His 
extensive  practice  at  the  bar,  securing  to  him  a  high  reputation 
and  an  ample  compensation,  ^emed  to  him  more  desirable  than 
any  public  office.  When,  however,  at  a  subsequent  and  more 
critical  juncture  of  our  political  affairs,  in  1797,  President  Adams 
selected  him,  jointly  with  Mr.  C.  C.  Pinckney  and  Mr.  E.  Gerry, 
as  envoys  for  an  extraordinary  mission  to  France,  he  thought 
it  a  duty  to  accept  the  station  ;  and  he  accordingly  proceeded 
with  his  colleagues  to  Paris,  to  perform  the  functions  of  that  most 
important  and  delicate  service.  The  fate  of  the  mission  is  well 
known.  It  failed  to  produce  the  desired  reconciliation  between 
the  two  countries,  the  demands  of  France  being  of  a  nature,  to 
which  the  honor  of  our  country  forbade  the  envoys  to  submit 
Some  attempts  at  intimidation  and  venal  influence  then  took 
place,  of  a  nature  to  reflect  deep  dishonor  upon  the  good  faith 
and  integrity  of  the  French  government.  It  is  as  well  known, 
that  the  whole  correspondence  was  drawn  up,  and  the  mission 
conducted,  by  Mr.  Marshall.  The  whole  proceedings  were  laid 
before  congress  by  President  Adams ;  and  the  country,  as  it  were 
by  acclamation,  approved  the  firm  and  manly  stand  taken  by 
the  envoys.  The  state  papers  thus  prepared  by  Mr.  Marshall, 
in  point  of  ability,  force,  and  accuracy  of  reasoning,  just  princi- 
ples, and  full  understanding  of  the  law  of  nations,  have  never 
been  surpassed.  They  compare  with  the  state  papers  of  the 
most  celebrated  periods  in  our  annals ;  with  the  state  papers,  when 
Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Madison  held  the  seals  of  the  department 
of  state.  On  his  return  to  the  United  States  in  1798,  Mr.  Marshall 
was  received  with  the  liveliest  demonstrations  of  respect  and  grati- 
tude. A  public  dinner  was  given  to  him  by  members  of  both 
houses  of  congress,  <<  as  an  evidence  of  affection  for  his  person,  and 
of  their  grateful  approbation  of  the  patriotic  firmness  with  which 
he  sustained  the  dignity  of  his  country  during  his  important 
mission." 

Mr.  Marshall  was  now  desirous  of  resuming  his  profession,  and 
devoting  himself  exclusively  to  its  lucrative  pursuits.  He  had 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  his  success  would  be  far  greater 
than  it  had  been  in  past  times,  since  his  reputation,  as  a  statesman 
and  lawyer  of  the  highest  attainments,  had  now  become  identified 
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with  (he  interests  and  character  of  the  whole  nation.  Bill  he 
was  noi  permitted  to  indiilpe  His  own  wishes.  General  Wash- 
ington, in  the  most  confidential  and  affecting  manner,  made  an 
appeal  to  him  to  engage  again  in  public  life;  and  at  his  earnest 
and  almost  importunate  solicitation,  Mr.  Marshall  became  a  can- 
didate for  a  seat  in  congress,  and,  after  a  most  warm  canvass, 
was  in  1799  returned  a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives. 
It  is  impossible,  we  think,  to  have  come  into  (be  national  coun- 
cils under  more  proud  and  imposing  circumstances.  To  be  the 
choice  of  Washington  at  any  time,  would  of  itself  be  no  small 
honor;  but  to  be  so,  at  a  crisis  deeply  involving  all  lite  best  in- 
terests of  the  country,  and  full  of  political  perils,  which  required 
the  aid  of  the  clearest  heads,  and  the  purest  hearts,  and  the  firmest 
principles,  and  at  his  urgent  personal  appeal,  was  as  flattering  an 
encomium  upon  Mr.  Marshall's  merits,  as  could  be  bestowed. 

During  the  brief  service  of  Mr.  Marshall  in  Congress,  the  me- 
morable debate  took  place  in  the  case  of  Jonathan  Kobbins, 
alias  Thomas  Nash.  The  circumstances  connected  with  it,  and 
which  are  necessary  to  explain  it,  may  be  shortly  stated.  By 
the  British  treaty  of  1794,  it  was  agreed,  that  persons  charged 
with  murder  or  forgery  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  either 
nation,  and  seeking  an  asylum  within  the  countries  of  the  other, 
should,  on  mutual  requisitions,  be  delivered  up  to  justice,  on 
such  evidence  of  criminality,  as,  according  to  the  law  of  the  place 
where  the  person  so  charged  should  be  found,  would  justify  bis 
apprehension  and  commitment  for  trial,  if  the  offence  had  there 
been  committed.  Jonathan  Robbins  was  charged  with  murder, 
committed  on  hoard  of  the  British  frigate  Hermione  on  the  high 
seas ;  and  was,  upon  the  requisition  of  the  British  government, 
JD  1799,  arrested  in  South  Carolina.  President  Adams,  on  that 
occasion,  requested  Judge  Bee,  the  district  judge  of  South  Ca- 
rolina, to  examine  the  case,  and  authorized  him,  if  upon  a  full 
hearing  the  charge  was  sufficiently  established,  to  deliver  him  up 
to  the  British  authorities  for  trial.  Judge  Bee  accordingly,  ap' 
ter  hearing  the  proofs,  delivered  Robbins  to  the  British  authori- 
ties, and  he  was  carried  (o  the  British  dominions,  tried  for  the 
offence,  and,  on  conviction,  hanged.  During  his  confinement 
in  South  Carolina,  Robbins  insisted  that  he  was  an  American 
citizen,  though  it  is  now  well  known  that  he  was  a  British  sub- 
ject ;  and  a  good  deal  of  public  sympathy  was  excited  for  him 
on  this  account.  The  parly  then  opposed  to  the  administration 
made  it  the  general  topic  of  public  debate  and  newspaper  dis- 
cussion, and  assailed  the  proceedings  of  the  president  with  great 
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severity  and  harshness,  as  unauthorized  by  the  treaty,  and  as  un- 
constitutional. It  was  almost  of  course,  that  the  same  subject 
should  come  before  congress  for  animadversion  and  rebuke,  as  it 
was  supposed  to  present  a  most  vulnerable  point  of  assault  upon 
the  administration.  Mr.  Edward  Livingston  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Nicholas  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Gallatin  of  Pennsylvania,  were 
leaders  in  the  attack ;  and  Mr.  Bayard  of  Delaware,  and  Mr. 
Marshal],  mainly  conducted  the  defence.  It  was  upon  this  oc- 
casion, that  Mr,  Marshall  first  displayed  before  the  nation  those 
extraordinary  powers  for  juridical  logic  and  solemn  constitution- 
al argumentation,  which  became  the  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  his  subsequent  career.  No  argument  could  have  been 
more  complete  or  satisfactory,  whether  considered  with  reference 
to  the  point  of  treaty  obligation,  or  the  law  of  nations,  or  the 
constitutional  right  and  duty  of  the  executive.  The  speech  was 
afterwards  published,  as  corrected  by  himself;  and  it  has  been 
pronounced,  by  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  tlie  nation,  as  one 
of  the  most  masterly  which  has  ever  been  delivered  on  the  floor 
of  congress.  It  settled  the  question,  then  and  forever.  It  has  ac- 
quired almost  the  force  of  a  judicial  sentence,  and  has  been  treat- 
ed, like  the  celebrated  letter  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle  to  the 
Prussian  minister,  written  by  Lord  Mansfield,  as  an  answer  with- 
out any  possible  reply — Reponse  sans  repliqiie. 

It  was  during  the  same  session  of  congress,  and  a  short  time 
before  this  speech,  that  Mr.  Marshall  was  called  upon  to  an- 
nounce in  the  house  of  representatives  the  death  of  General 
Washington,  and  to  ofler  the  resolutions  on  that  mournful  occa- 
sion. He  performed  the  task  with  great  brevity,  deep  feeling, 
and  in  terms  of  most  appropriate  and  afiectionate  praise. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  of  congress  in  1800,  Mr.  Marshall 
was  appointed  by  President  Adams,  first,  secretary  of  war,  and 
soon  aflerwards,  secretary  of  state.  He  remained  in  this  latter 
department  but  a  short  period.  Our  relations  with  Great  Bri- 
tain were  then  of  a  critical  nature ;  and  the  few  dispatches  which 
passed  from  the  department,  while  Mr.  Marshall  was  at  its  head, 
established  his  entire  competency  and  ability  to  fulfil  the  highest 
duties  of  the  station.  On  the  31st  of  January,  1801,  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, at  the  age  of  forty-five,  received  the  appointment  of  chief 
justice  of  the  United  States  from  President  Adams,  and  immedi- 
ately afterwards  he  resigned  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  and 
assumed  the  duties  of  this  high  and  responsible  station.  It  is  due 
to  his  memory  to  state,  that  the  office  was  conferred  on  him,  not 
only  without  his  own  solicitation,  but  absolutely  without  any  sus- 
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picioa  on  his  part  of  the  president's  intention  to  appoint  him,  he 
haring  actually  recommended  to  the  president,  after  the  oldest 
judge,  Mr.  Justice  Gushing,  had  declined  it,  another  gentleman, 
Ihe  late  Mr.  Justice  Patterson,  for  the  office.  The  appointment 
was  unanimously  approved  by  the  senate;  and  Mr.  Marshall  ac- 
cordinply  took  his  scat  on  the  bench,  as  chief  justice,  at  the  en- 
suing February  term  of  the  supreme  court.  He  continued  to 
discharge  its  duties  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened, 
after  a  painful  and  somewhat  protracted  illness,  at  Philadelphia, 
on  the  sixth  day  of  July,  1830. 

His  judicial  career  was  uncommonly  long,  exlendinp;  over 
a  period  of  more  than  thirty-four  years ;  and  yet  it  may 
with  entire  truth  be  said,  that  his  reputation  continued  to  in- 
crease in  brilliancy  and  solidity  down  to  its  very  close.  His 
intellectual  powers  were  not  in  the  slightest  degree  impaired 
by  his  great  age ;  and  at  the  very  last  session  of  the  court, 
which  he  attended,  the  same  acuteness,  the  same  powers  of 
analysis,  the  same  eicquisite  discrimination  of  the  lines  and 
hounds  of  principles,  which  had  marked  his  earlier  life,  were 
seen,  and  fell,  and  honored  by  his  colleagues.  He  had  for  some 
years  contemplated  a  retirement  from  the  bench,  dreading  that 
his  intellectual  faculties  might  be  impaired  ;  and  he  had  express- 
ed repeatedly  to  one  or  two  of  his  most  confidential  friends,  his 
anxious  hope,  that  tliey  would  not  allow  him  to  remain  on  the 
bench  a  day  after  they  suspected  his  mind  was  on  the  wane.  We 
happen  to  know,  that  these  friends,  from  a  deep  reverence  and 
a&clion  for  the  chief  justice,  had  determined  to  act  upon  his 
SDg^slion,  if  the  time  should  ever  arrive  in  which  it  was  proper 
to  be  done.  Fortunately,  it  never  did  arrive.  His  setting  sun 
was  seen  in  its  clear  unclouded  splendor,  beaming  as  it  descend- 
ed with  a  larger  orb  and  more  softened  light,  until  the  very  mo- 
ment, when  it  sunk  beneath  the  horizon  with  a  beautiful  and 
tranquillizing  transparency. 

We  do  not  propose,  in  this  connexion,  lo  bring  under  review 
the  judicial  character  of  the  chief  justice  geoerally,  or  that  par- 
ticular department  of  it,  in  which  he  may  without  disparagement 
be  truly  said  to  have  excelled  all  other  judges  —  the  examination 
and  discussion  of  constitutional  questions.  The  latter  has  been 
sufficiently  considered  in  the  article  in  our  April  number,  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded  ;  and  we  intend  to  supply  any 
deficiencies  on  this  head,  as  well  as  in  relation  (o  his  personal 
character,  by  citing  in  the  close  of  the  present  article,  if  we  can 
find  room,  some  passages  from  the  discourses  of  Mr.  Binney  and 
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Mr.  Justice  Story,  which  are  in  coincidence  with  our  own  views 
on  the  same  subject  They  are  written  indeed  with  the  warmth 
of  personal  friendship ;  but  after  reviewing  them  at  this  distance 
of  time,  when  what  was  then  a  source  of  public  sorrow,  has  now 
become  a  part  of  history,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  their  unex- 
aggerated  accuracy  and  truth  of  statement. 

We  had  almost  forgotten  to  state,  that  the  chief  justice  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Virginia  convention,  called  to  revise  the 
state  constitution,  in  1829.  In  the  same  convention  were  two 
ex-presidents  of  the  United  States,  Madison  and  Monroe,  between 
whom  and  himself  there  had  been  early  friendships  ;  and  those 
friendships  were  again  renewed,  with  the  delightful  confidence 
and  almost  with  the  warmth  of  youth.  On  this  occasion  he  spoke 
on  two  of  the  most  important  questions  which  agitated  the  con- 
vention— the  basis  of  representation,  and  the  tenure  of  the  judicial 
office.  To  his  persevering  efforts  and  venerable  authority  it  is 
mainly  owing,  that  the  Virginia  judges  now  hold  their  offices  by 
the  only  independent  tenure,  that  of  good  behavior. 

What  we  propose  to  do  in  the  remainder  of  this  article,  is, 
briefly  to  bring  before  our  readers  some  sketches  of  the  literary 
labors  of  the  chief  justice,  and  to  state  some  of  his  opinions, 
which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  noticed  in  print,  and  to 
make  some  suggestions  touching  his  future  biography. 

And  the  latter  we  deem  of  no  small  public  interest,  and  there- 
fore will  begin  with  it.  That  the  biography  of  the  chief  justice 
should  be  written,  and  his  private  papers  and  correspondence 
fully  published,  we  deem  to  be  the  positive  duty  of  those  who 
have  been  entrusted  with  them.  It  is  a  sacred  duty,  indis- 
pensable not  only  to  a  just  estimate  of  his  character,  and  princi- 
ciples,  and  virtues,  and  patriotism ;  but  also  to  vindicate  his  me- 
mory from  the  harsh  insinuations  and  gross  aspersions  with  which 
Mr.  Jefferson  has  studiously  endeavored  to  disparage  it.  No- 
thing, in  our  judgment,  is  more  deserving  of  public  reprehension, 
than  the  constant  attempts  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  almost  to  the  very  hour 
of  his  death,  to  heap  public  odium  upon  some  of  the  great  men 
of  the  country,  who  had  been  his  rivals  for  public  favor,  or  his 
opponents  in  his  political  measures.  From  Washington,*  and 
Adams,  and  Hamilton,  and  Marshal],  downwards,  there  are 
few  names  of  eminence,  out  of  his  own  coterie  of  friends,  whose 
conduct  he  has  not  in  some  way  made  the  subject  of  invective, 
and  whose  motives  he  has  not  severely  questioned.     We  can 

*  See  Mr.  MarshalVs  comments  on  the  letter  to  Mazzei,  in  note  26  to  the  second 
edition  of  the  Life  of  Washing;ton,  toI.  ii.  pp.  23^32. 
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readily  understand,  n»y,  we  can  almost  excuse,  ihe  harsliness 
and  acrinKiny  witli  wliicli  political  oppoaeDts  are  sometimes,  in 
the  h€»i  and  vinknce  of  party  contests,  assailed  in  private  cor- 
respondence, aod  even  calumniated.  But  that  any  man  of  Just 
sensibility,  or  deep  morals,  or  elevated  honor,  should,  tun^  after 
tliose  contests  were  over — in  the  retiremenl  of  private  life,  and 
in  llie  calmness  and  subdued  feelings  naturally  attendant  upon 
old  age — sit  down,  and  sedulously  collect  together  a  mass  of  his 
own  correspondence,  for  the  purpose  of  publication  after  his  de- 
cease, in  «hicli  the  most  bitter  invectives  and  most  unqualified 
reproaches  should  be  poured  forth  upon  some  of  the  most  virtu- 
ous and  amiable  and  enlightened  of  his  co temporaries,  is  truly  a 
matter  of  wonder,  and  astonishment,  and  grief.  Nay,  that  he 
should  go  farther,  and  in  his  old  age  select  from  his  diary,  writ- 
ten in  the  most  excited  times,  for  publication,  scarcely  any  thing 
else  hut  the  idle  gossip  and  stories  and  conversations  of  tale- 
bearers and  sycophants,  who  surrounded  him,  that  he  might  blast 
the  reputation  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  coun- 
try, that  this  leprous  distilment  might  be  poured  into  the  ears 
of  posterity,  is  still  morepassiog  strange.  It  is  a  sad  comment  upon 
the  infirmity  of  human  nature  ;  and  still  more  lamentable,  since  it 
not  only  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  public  confidence  in  those  great 
men  thus  assailed,  whose  characters  are  the  common  property  of 
the  country,  but  to  rouse  the  indignation  of  relatives  and  friends 
to  retaliate,  by  bringing  from  the  grave  the  recollection  of  frail- 
ties in  the  assailant,  uhich  ought  to  be  buried  there.  It  is  a  cu- 
rious fact,  that  although  it  is  well  known  that  no  friendly  inter- 
course took  place  between  General  Washington  and  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, from  the  lime  of  his  resignation  of  the  state  department  to 
tlie  death  of  the  former ;  yet  there  is  scarcely  a  syllable  to  be 
found  in  his  printed  correspondence,  during  this  whole  period, 
respecting  General  Washington.  It  is  an  equally  curious  fact, 
that  although  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Jefferson  were  open  rivals, 
and  notorious  political  opponents  from  the  period  of  Mr.  Adams's 
becoming  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  until  within  a  few  years 
of  his  death,  litde,  comparatively  speaking,  is  to  be  found  in  that 
correspondence  touching  the  latter.  Does  any  body  believe,  that 
during  these  periodsof  the  most  ardent  political  controversies,  and 
the  most  intense  party  excitements,  which  this  country  ever  expe- 
rienced, Mr.  Jefferson  wholly  restrained  himself  from  animadver- 
sions upon  Washington  or  Adams?  If  he  did  not,  what  has  become 
of  that  correspondence .''  Why  has  it  been  suppressed,  while  every 
thing  touching  Hamilton  and  Marshall  has  been  studioasly  retain- 
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ed  ?  Was  it  that  Washiog^ton  had  become  so  identified  with 
glory  and  arhievements  of  the  counlrj',  that  it  was  not  safe  to 
letnpt  to  lowpr  his  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  ?  Or 
WR5  it  that  Mr.  JelTerson  had,  upon  calm  reflection,  changed  his 
opinions  as  to  the  wisdom  and  excellences  of  Wasliington  ?  If  the 
latter  was  the  case,  why  was  not  the  acknowledgment  made  in 
some  manly  and  frank  declaration  ?  In  respect  to  Mr.  Adams, 
perhaps  the  suppression  may  be  more  easily  accounted  for,  by 
their  renewed  intercourse  towards  the  close  of  their  lives,  which 
might  justly  tend  to  soften  asperities,  and  to  abate  the  virulence 
of  former  animosiiies.  li  so,  the  suppression  is  equally  reputa- 
ble to  both.  But  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  intemperate 
abuse  of  Hamilton,  prolonged  almost  to  the  last  runnings  of  life, 
although  Hamilton  had  been  removed  from  the  scene  by  death 
for  a  period  of  time,  which  seemed  to  require  an  oblivion  of  all 
past  animosiiies  ?  It  has  been  well  said,  that  national  vengeacc| 
"  wars  not  with  the  dead  :" — Why  then  has  Haroitton'B  met 
been  so  unrelentingly  pursued,  not  lo  say  persecuted? 

But  Mr.  Jefferson's  attacks  upon  Mr,  Chief  Justice  Mi 
seem  lo  have  been  characterized  with  quite  as  much,  if  not 
more,  personal  feeling  and  political  virulence.  His  comments  u] 
the  constitutional  opinions  of  the  chief  justice,  have  little  of 
urbanity  of  a  gentleman,  and  less  of  the  aciiteness  or  skill 
jurist.  He  accuses  him  of  sophistry,  without  any  offer  of  pi 
of  false  reasoning,  without  being  able  to  point  out  his  ei 
and  of  insidious  cunning,  without  a  shadow  of  evidence  lo 
tain  the  charge.  He  insinuates  a  want  of  integrity,  or  a  tni 
obliquity  in  his  judicial  opinions  and  conduct,  without  ventni 
to  affirm  it — "  willing  lo  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike, 
the  asterisks  in  the  printed  correspondence,  which  accompany 
ihose  comments,  show  either  the  editor's  prudence  in  withholding 
what  be  deemed  unfounded  or  unjust  imputations,  or  the  author's 
consciousness  that  they  were  not  fit  to  be  published.  But  still 
it  is  left  to  the  reader  to  fill  the  blanks  with  such  surmises  as  his 
own  prejudices  may  suggest. 

We  say,  then,  that  it  is  a  sacred  duty  of  the  children  aod 
friends  of  the  chief  justice,  to  rescue  his  memorv  I'rom  these  un- 
joBt  attacks ;  and  the  more  so,  because  they  come  from  one 
whose  services  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  whose  talents 
and  popularity,  have  contributed  lo  give  a  weight  to  his  denun- 
ciations, far  greater  than  could  belong  to  any  common  class  of  wrt- 
lers.  These  denunciations  will  be  read,  and  go  down  to  poste- 
rity ;  and  it  behooves  those  to  wtMW»-aa.ttfa  ride  of  tfg  grarr. 
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il»e  praicclion  and  vinilicntion  of  the  spolless  pnritv  and  in(egrity 
oflife  and  ctmracler  of  the  chief  justice  is  cammtited,  to  eni^nge 
in  (liis  task  with  nn  independent  spirit,  and  an  unfaltering  firm- 
rtf-*,  and  a  just  sensihiliiy  of  the  wrona;^  done  to  him. 

We  Irnst,  too.that  whenever  and  by  whomsoever  the  biography 
of  the  chief  justice  is  written,  it  will  he  done  with  a  fearless  irnth 
and  fulness  in  stating  his  opinions  "^^  ^^H  a^  in  recording  his 
actions.     There  is  a  sickliness  of  political  opinion  in  Virginia, 
trhich  almost  prohibits  public  men  from  a  full  expression  of  what 
ihey  think  upon  political  subjects,  and  leads  them,  in   n  threat 
measure,  to  soften,  if  not  to  suppress,  the  known  doctrines  main- 
mined  by  the  illustriotis  dead,  who  gloried  in  calling  themselves 
federalists  in  the  "  ancient  dominion."   Tlie  politicians  of  that  state 
liave  set  up  for  the  last   forty  years  a  sort  of  standRnI  creed  of 
doKmalic  principles,  to  which  all  men  seeking  public  oflice  must 
implicitly  bow,  upon  the  pain  and  penally  of  beins  eieornmiini' 
eaied  therefrom.     The   famous  resolutions  of  1798  and   1799, 
and  llie  famous  doiima    about  the  ripht  of  instruction  of  a  later 
period,  by  the  conjoint  operations  of  which  senators  and  represen- 
laiives  are  to  be  reduced  to  ciphers,  or  somelbinf;  worse,  are  among 
llie  prescribed  formularies  of  the  hill  of  rights  of  this  creed. 
They  are  worshipped  far  more  than  theconsiitntion  itself;  for  here, 
as  in  some  other  cases,  the  commentary  is  valued  far  more  than 
Ibe  VfKU     For  ourselves,  we  have  always  been  republicans  in  (he 
true  old  sense  of  the  word,  and  loved  the  republic  ;  and  we  hope 
it  is  not  irreverent  to  sav,  that,  after  the  way  which  VirKioia  cailt 
beresvt  so  worship  we  the  principles  of  our  patriotic  fuhers,  and 
Ibe  constitution  as  they  framed  it  and  expounded  it.     We  kimr 
tbel  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  was  a  federalist  of  the  WashipgtOB 
Kbool  when  it  was  first  founded,  and   continued   so,  itiimaire^ 
•aolwken,  imseduced,  Biiterrified,  np  to  the  very  hour  et  hn 
dnib.      He  abhorred,  uh  'm<>  pecfori;  all  the  modern  new^fimglcd 
doctrines  so  fusbionable  in  Virginia,  upon  tlie  subject  of  ihecon- 
gtitMioD,  and  the  principles  of  the  government.     He  Bern-  af- 
fected the  slightest  concealment  or  reserve  on  the  ttifect     Oii 
OwcMtrary,  so  far  as  his  judicial  station  P^milied  fcb  to  ipenk 
ont,  and  especially  in  regard  to  matters  of  past  bimty,  he  vin- 
dicated the  principles  of  the  federalists  will,  a  wannical  and  nn- 
compromisinff  confidence,  as  the  trLie  pnncip^  on  whirh  iIk" 
Kovernment  was  originally  founded,  and  by  »i„e(i«We  h^ouU 
be  permanently  maintained.      He  dehherately.fflm^,  „„  „,„. 
occasions,  ,hal  every  deviation  from   tl«  p^^le,  „^j       ,i,f 
adopted  by  Washington,  would  he 'msclmogi  lo  ih^  ,ruci-^ 
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'*>eaRure  of  such  general  odium  as  might  well  shake  Ibe 
r^PUlarliy  of  ihe  adDiiiiislrnlion  (o  its  very  foundalions.  Ou 
"*  "ccasion,  Mr.  Marshall  voied  for  (lie  repeal,  against  the 
",  ^""al  opposition  of  his  political  friends.  And  hence  ihe  opi- 
,  *^nis  to  have  been  commonly  entertained,  that  he  was  con- 
ih'^f  ^  of  its  unconstitutionality,  and  that  it  was  an  invasion  of 
*  Ireedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  guarantied  by  the  con- 
"'lution.  Now  we  happen  to  know,  from  the  declarations  of  the 
^'^f  jiisiice  himself,  that  this  opinion  is  utterly  unfounded. 
He  Dever  doubted  the  consiitutiooality  of  the  act ;  but  he  thought 
"  highly  inexpedient,  and  unsuiied  to  the  temper  and  feelings  of 
"«  American  people,  and  calculated  to  do  the  administration 
permanent  mischief,  by  enlisting  public  prejudices  against  it. 

Another  circnmsiance,  of  no  inconsiderable  interest,  as  a  point 
of  constitutional  law,  deserves  aJso  to  be  mentioned,  because  it 
has  not,  to  our  knowledge,  ever  found  its  way  into  print.  It  is 
uell  known,  that  upon  the  organisation  of  the  judicial  eslablish- 
toent  of  the  United  States,  the  Judges  of  the  supreme  court  were 
required  to  hold  circuit  courts  in  the  respective  circuits  then  de- 
signated. This  system  continued  until  the  act  of  180i,  when 
ibe  judges  of  the  supreme  court  were  altogelber  relieved  from 
the  performance  of  circuit  duty,  and  confined  to  attendance  upon 
the  sessions  of  the  supreme  courL  The  act  of  1802,  passed  un- 
der Mr.  Jefferson's  auspices,  repealed  that  of  1801,  and  restored 
the  circuit  system,  and  required  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court 
10  hold  the  circuit  courts.  Wlien  this  last  act  was  passed,  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  other 
judges  of  the  supreme  court,  stating,  that  upon  full  examination 
and  consideration,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  judges 
of  the  supreme  court  could  not  constitutionally  be  required  to 
hold  any  other  sessions  than  those  of  the  supreme  court ;  that 
Ibey  were  by  their  commissions  appointed  solely  as  Judges  of  the 
supreme  court,  and  could  not  be  compelled  to  sit  in  any  other 
inferior  court ;  and  he'  accordingly  staled  to  his  brethren,  that 
if  they  concurred  in  that  opinion,  he  would  dechne  to  sit  in  the 
circuit  court,  and  risk  the  consequences.  His  brethren  all  re- 
turned answers  fully  agreeing  with  him  in  the  opinion,  that  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  coiUd  not  constitutionally  be  requi- 
red to  sit  in  any  other  court;  but  they  advised  him  to  go  the 
circuits,  considering  that  the  question  bad  been  put  at  rest  by 
the  acquiescence  of  the  judges  in  going  the  circuits  up  lo  the 
year  1801.  He  accordingly  followed  their  advice,  and  went 
the  circuits.     In  1803,  the  same  question  was  brought  directly 
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before  the  supreme  court,  when  it  was  held,  that  the  practice  and 
acquiescence  under  the  constitution  had  fixed  the  construction  of 
it  on  this  points.*  It  appears,  also,  that  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Jay 
and  several  of  his  associates  entertained  a  similar  opinion  of  the 
unconstitutionality  of  the  act,  and  accordingly  addressed  a  letter, 
in  1790,  to  President  Washington  on  the  subject  Their  scru- 
ples, however,  were  not  supported  in  congress,  and  the  system 
went  into  operation.!  It  is  well  known,  that  down  to  a  very 
late  period,  (for  we  do  not  pretend  to  know,  what  are  the  opinions 
of  some  of  the  present  judges,)  the  same  opinion  was  most  firmly 
and  conscientiously  held  by,  we  believe,  all,  and  if  not  by  all,  at 
least  by  a  large  majority  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  Per- 
haps  a  more  striking  illustration  could  scarcely  be  found,  of  the  con* 
elusive  eflect  given  to  a  practical  construction  of  the  constitution, 
which  seems  at  first  view  at  war  with  its  words  and  its  objects. 
And  yet  we  see  little  politicians  starting  up  every  day,  with 
their  new  criticisms  on  the  constitution,  to  unsettle  the  gravest 
expositions  given  by  every  department  of  tiie  government  during 
a  long  series  of  years,  and  entirely  consistent  with  the  very  words 
and  objects  of  that  instrument ;  because  such  a  course  flatters  the 

Eride  of  party,  or  subserves  its  temporary  expedients,  sometimes 
y  the  accumulation  and  sometimes  by  the  withdrawal  of  national 
powers.  The  truth  is,  that  almost  every  unfledged  dabbler  io 
politics  deems  himself  perfectly  qualified  to  decide  upon  tlie  most 
delicate  and  difllcult  questions  of  constitutional  law  almost  by 
intuition — as  ''fools  rush  in,  where  angels  fear  to  tread."  And 
sometimes,  even  members  of  congress,  in  subservience  to  the 
rescripts  of  the  party  leaders  of  the  day,  and  still  more  frequently 
in  conformity  to  local  prejudices  and  interests,  have  been  found 
readv  to  vote  down  a  construction  of  the  constitution,  without 
ever  having  studied  the  first  elements  of  the  science,  (for  a 
science  it  is,)  or  even  examined  the  history  or  practice  of  the 
gpovernment  The  ignorance  upon  this  subject  which  is  occasion- 
ally betrayed  in  the  debates  in  congress,  would  startle  any  sober 
thinker  out  of  his  proprieties,  if  it  were  not,  that  bold  and  confi- 
dent assertion  is  in  our  countrv  so  common  a  currencv,  that, 
like  depreciated  paper  money,  it  circulates  most  easily  where  its 
value  is  the  lowest  in  the  market 

When  some  twenty  years  ago  the  subject  of  die  power  of  cen- 
to construct  roads  was  much  discussed,  io  connexion  with 
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(be  subject  of  internal  improvements,  without  »s  well  ns  within 
(he  hails  of  legislation,  the  rhief  justice  took  a  ileep  iiuerv-ii  in 
the  questions,  and  npplied  his  mind  (o  them  with  the  rnost  pro- 
found attention.  His  opinion  was  fully  expressed  upon  the 
questions  to  his  intimRte  friends,  in  private  con vcren lions.  He 
used  to  say.  that  upon  the  subject  of  post  roads,  there  was  no  pos- 
tible  doubt,  unless  we  chose  to  expiniffe  from  the  constitution 
one  of  its  most  express  clause',  that  which  fcives  to  conj^p^ss  the 
power  "  to  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads;"  for  the  power 
(o  establish  must  include  the  power  to  make,  create,  construct, 
and  preserve  roads,  necessarv  and  proper  as  post  roads,  unless 
we  were  lo  reject  the  common  meaning,  and  indeed,  in  this  con- 
nexion, the  only  rational  exposition  of  the  words;  that  this 
power  wa.s  not  incompatible  with  the  general  sovereiij;nIy  of  ihe 
stales  over  the  lands  and  the  roadd  when  made;  for  all  that  was 
thus  confided  to  congress  was.  the  power  to  make  laws  for  the 
due  construction,  repair,  and  preservation  of  post  roails,  leaving 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  complete  over  tlie  territory  where 
they  were  laid  out.  In  regard  to  military  roads,  he  had  no 
doubt  of  ihe  power  of  congress  to  construct  them,  as  an  incident 
to  the  power  of  declaring  war;  and  in  regard  lo  roads  between 
difTerent  states,  of  a  national  clinrarter  and  use,  he  had  as  little 
doubt  of  the  power,  as  an  incident  to  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce between  the  states,  whenever  such  an  exercise  of  power 
was  necessary  and  proper,  as  a  means  to  elTecluate  the  objects  of 
such  commerce.  By  the  words  "  necessary  and  projier"  means,  he 
always  meant,  such  as  were  appropriate  means  lo  accomplish  the 
end,  and  useful  and  proper  for  the  purpose  ;  and  not  such  means 
only,  as  were  twcessary  in  anintense  sense,  that  is,  such  as  are  ab- 
solutely or  indispensably  necessary  to  attain  the  end.  This  lat- 
ter construction  he  deemed  lo  he  utterly  irnitional  and  absurd  in 
construing  the  powers  given  under  the  constiittiton.  And,  upon 
(hesubjeci  of  internal  improvements  generally,  he  never  doubled, 
that  congress  had,  not  only  a  perfect  power  to  appropriate  monies 
out  of  the  treasury  for  that  purpose,  (a  doctrine  very  ably  vin- 
dicated by  President  Monroe,)  but  also  had  the  power  directly 
to  authorize,  create,  and  superintend  them,  whenever  they  were 
of  a  national  character,  and  were  necessary  and  proper  means 
for  the  regulation  of  commerce  between  the  states,  or  vviih  foreign 
nations. 

Ttiere  was,  also,  another  opinion  which  be  held,  (and  perhaps 
iras  in  some  respects  peculiar  to  himself,)  which  deserves  to  be 

Oitioaed  in  this  place,  because  it  bears  directly  upon  the  great 
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interests  of  the  west  in  its  vast  navigable  waters.  The  opiuion 
was  llijs,  and  it  shows  at  once  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  views, 
and  the  vast  resources  of  his  mind  in  eiplorinjz;  principles :  —  He 
said,  (and  he  spoke  of  it  as  one  of  the  most  deliberate  opinions  ot 
his  life,)  at  a  comparatively  late  period,  that  he  had  always  been 
of  opinion,  that  we  in  America  had  misapplied  the  principle  upon 
which  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  depended ; —  that  in  England  the 

■  common  expression  was,  that  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  extended 
only  on  tide  waters,  and  as  far  as  the  tide  ebbed  and  dowed  \  and 
this  was  a  natural  and  reasonable  exposition  of  the  jurisdiction  in 
Kngland,  where  the  rivers  were  very  short,  and  none  of  ihem 
navigable  from  the  sea  beyond  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide; — 
that  such  a  narrow  interpretation  was  wholly  inapplicable  to  the 
great  rivers  of  America;  —  that  the  true  principle,  upon  which 
the  admiralty  jurisdiction  in  America  depended,  was,  to  ascerlaiu 
how  far  the  river  was  navigable  from  the  sea  ; —  and  that,  con- 
sequently, in  America,  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  extended  upon 
oiir  great  rivers  not  only  as  far  as  llie  tide  ebbed  and  flowed  in 
them,  but  as  far  as  they  were  navigable  from  the  sea ;  as,  lisr  ei- 
nmple,  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  branches,  up  lo  the  falls  o(  the 
Ohio.  He  also  thought,  that  our  great  lakes  at  the  west  were 
not  to  be  considered  as  mere  inland  lakes,  but  were  to  be  deemed 
inland  navigable  seas,  and  as  such  were  subject,  or  ought  to  be 
subject,  to  the  same  jurisdiction.  Upon  this  latter  sut^ect,  haw- 
ever,  hedidnot  seem  to  be  as  confident  as  on  the  former.  But  he 
recognized  in  the  fullest  manner  the  power  of  congress  to  regU' 
late  this  whole  subject,  as  within  the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
between  the  slates. 

Passing  from  these  considerations,  our  attention  is  next  at- 
tracted to  the  literary  labors  of  the  chief  justice,  as  conira-dis- 
Itinguished  from  his  judicial  labors.  In  respect  to  the  latter  il 
may  be  staled,  that  they  are  comprehended  in  the  nine  volumes 
of  Craoch's  reports,  the  twelve  volumes  of  Wheaton's  reports, 
and  the  first  nine  volumes  of  Feters's  reports.  Besides  these, 
which  contain  his  opinions  in  the  supreme  court,  Mr.  Brocken- 
borough  has,  since  his  decease,  published  two  volumes  of  his 
opinions  delivered  upon  the  circuits,  which  contain  the  same 
prooEi  of  his  powerful  reasoning,  his  nice  discrimination,  and 
bis  sound  judgment  and  learning,  as  those  delivered  in  llie 
supreme  court. 
Upon  the  death  of  General  Washington,  his  nephew,  the  late 
Mr.  Justice  Washington,  became  by  his  will  the  possessor  of  all 
his  private  and  original  jiapers.     Air.  Justice  Washington,  who 
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liad  been  loDg  tlie  bosom  friend  and  associate  at  llie  bar  of  the 
chief  Justice,  with  the  sagacity  and  wisdom  which  always  cha- 
racieriied  that  learned  and  enlightened  magistrate,  immediately 
selerted  the  chief  justice  to  write  his  biography.  The  choice 
cnuld  not  have  fallen  upon  any  person  lietter  qnalified,  by  his 
military  knowledge  and  services,  his  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  merits  of  the  deceased,  his  profound  reverence  for  his  cha- 
racter, and  his  severe  and  critical  judgment,  to  perform  this  ho- 
norable task,  An  immense  preparatory  labor,  in  the  examinadoa 
of,  snd  selection  from,  masses  of  voluminous  papers,  was  indis- 
pensable to  its  due  accomplishment.  The  chief  justice  perform- 
ed ihe  duty  with  that  scrupulous  caution,  and  accuracy,  and 
fidelitv,  which  belonged  to  his  character  in  every  act  of  his  life. 
The  first  three  volumes  of  the  life  of  Washington  were  published 
in  1804,  the  fourth  in  1805,  and  the  fifth  and  last  in  1807.  The 
first  volume  contained  a  brief  survey  of  the  origin  and  history  of 
all  ihe  American  colonies  up  to  the  time  of  the  revolution.  In 
the  then  state  of  our  historical  annals,  this  was  indispensable  to  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  acts  and  events  of  the  revolution,  as 
there  existed  no  single  work  which  purported  to  contain  a  con- 
nected view  of  the  history  of  all  the  colonies  ;  and,  us  was  well 
remarked  by  the  author,  "  our  history  was  but  Hide  known  to 
ourselves."  'I'his  introductory  historical  review  wag  afterwards 
detached  from  the  original  work,  and  after  a  full  revision  by  the 
author,  was  published  in  an  independent  form  in  1824,  as  a 
"  History  of  the  Colonies."  Although  several  other  works  had 
beea  published  on  the  same  subject,  by  other  able  writers,  in  the 
intermediate  time,  and  others  have  been  published  since,  the 
summary  of  the  chief  justice  has  lost  little  of  its  practical,  and 
none  of  its  intrinsic  value.  As  a  compendious  statement  of  the 
most  material  transactions  of  the  colonies,  bearing  upon  the  re- 
tatioDS  with  the  parent  country,  it  may  still  be  resorted  to  with 
implicit  confidence  ;  and  for  the  general  reader,  it  contains  per- 
hapa  all  the  most  important  facts  which  he  would  desire  to  learn. 
The  life  of  Washington,  properly  so  called,  is  naturally  divisible 
into  two  great  periods :  first,  his  military  operations  during  the 
revoltition,  and  until,  after  the  peace  of  1783,  he  resigned  his 
commission  of  commander  in  chief  of  the  army  ;  and  secondly, 
his  civil  administration  of  the  government  during  his  presidency, 
from  1789  to  1797.  The  former  being  written  by  a  soldier  of 
ffreat  military  skill  and  experience,  who  was  himselfa  companion 
in  arms  under  die  commander  in  chief  during  the  most  critical 
and  interesting  periods  of  his  military  career,  must  forever  re- 
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main  the  most  authentic  and  complete  review  of  his  military  life, 
achieve  men  Is,  and  character.  The  mttii  does  not  now  exist, 
who  coiilii  bring  to  the  task  ho  many  various  qiialilications  for 
its  success  fit  I  accomplishment;  and  the  admirable  collection  of 
the  correspondent'c  of  Washington  by  Mr.  Sparks,  n  work  enti- 
tled (o  the  highest  prnise  for  fulness,  accuracy,  und  ability,  demon- 
strates that  there  can  be  no  materials  behind,  which  would  enable 
tlie  present  age,  or  any  future  age,  better  lo  understand  tlie  mili- 
tary operations  of  Washington. 

The  other  period  involved,  if  possible,  duties  more  delicate 
and  difticiilt  of  execution.  The  history  of  the  administration  of 
President  Washington  involved  llie  history  of  the  origin,  princi- 
ples, and  measures  of  the  tMO  great  parlies,  which  for  a  long 
time  divided  the  country,  and  which  may  be  still  traced  in  some 
of  the  modifications  of  the  parties  which  now  diviile  the  nntion. 
The  federal  party  maintained  their  ascendency  during  the  whole 
of  tlie  administrations  of  Washington  and  Adams.  It  lost 
its  power  with  the  accession  of  Jeflerson  to  the  presidency,  and 
never  afterwards  regained  iL  Its  existence  as  a  national  party 
is  now  no  longer  known.  It  has  bad  the  sinj2;ular  fnle  of  having 
many  of  its  principles  alternately  reprobated  and  embraced  by 
later  administrations,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  limes. 
These  principles  have  been  reprobated,  and  yet  have  been  fol- 
lowed ;  they  have  been  emiirnced,  and  yet  they  have  never  been 
acknowledged.  Nay,  the  very  name  of  federalist  is  now  some- 
times nsed,  by  low  and  vulgar  partisans,  as  a  term  oi  reproach, 
to  excite  public  odium  —  ns  if  it  were  passible,  that  the  followers 
of  the  principles  of  Washington,  the  lather  o(  his  country,  the 
proudest  name  among  the  patriots  of  the  world,  could  ever  de- 
serve reproach  for  being  faillifid  to  his  counsels!  ! 

The  fifth  volume  of  the  original  life  of  Washington  is  prioct- 
pally  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  leading  measures  of  his  adminis- 
tration. It  is,  in  our  judgment,  written  wilb  singular  candor, 
accuracy,  and  fulness — in  the  spirit  of  an  liislorian,  and  with  the 
thorough  understanding  of  a  statesman.  Considering  the  scitve 
part  wliich  the  author  look  in  the  political  events  of  the  limes,  it 
bas  probably  as  much  impariiulity  in  its  views,  as  any  man,  un- 
der the  like  circumstances,  could  have  brought  to  tlie  task.  It 
has  been  severely  commented  on  by  his  political  opponents,  but 
Its  facts  have  never  lieen  swccessfully  impeached  ;  and  every  snt 
sequent  inquiry  has  tended  to  confirm  our  confidence  in  his  state- 
ments, and  even  in  the  motives,  which  he  has  assigned  for  public 
measures.     It  may  be  truly  said  to  coostituie  the  only  autheotic 
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rerord  of  the  history  of  the  principles  and  conduct  of  a  party 
now  (as  we  have  hinted)  extinct,  but  which  was  illuminated  by 
ilie  wisdom  of  Washington,  the  brilliant  and  various  (nienis  of 
Hamilton,  the  impressive  eloquence  of  Ames,  the  energetic  leal 
and  furccast  of  Adams,  the  inflexible  integrity  and  Roman  firm- 
ness of  Pickering,  the  accomplished  elegance  and  various  endow- 
ments of  Morris  and  King,  and  (lie  exalted  learning  and  consum- 
mnle  judicial  abilities  of  Jay,  and  Ellsworth,  and  Marshall,  not  to 
mention  many  others,  whose  names  and  renown  belong  to  the 
country.  A  generation  has  passed  away  since  Washington  clo- 
sed his  political  life : — and  when  we  now  review  all  the  acts  of 
bis  administration,  the  measures  which  he  adopted,  the  principles 
which  he  avowed,  and  the  resolution  upon  nbich  be  acted, 
(o  make  the  patronage  and  offices  subservient  to  the  interests  of 
the  whole  country,  and  not  to  surrender  them  to  the  base  and 
grovelling  and  corrupting  influences  of  party  ;  when  we  review 
these  things,  we  cannot  but  confess  ourselves  struck  with  a  rever- 
ential awe  of  his  transcendnnt  purity  and  greatness.  He  loved 
the  constitution,  and  scorned  to  become  the  instrument  of  sur- 
rendering its  powers  into  the  hands  of  stale  sovereignties, 
thereby  to  cripple  its  operations,  and  endanger  the  existence  of 
the  union.  He  gave  no  office  whatsoever,  except  to  merit  and 
for  merit — to  private  virtue,  and  for  acknowledged  talent,  and 
for  the  public  good.  He  considered  the  patronage  of  the  go* 
vernment  as  a  sacred  trust,  created  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
people,  and  to  be  employed  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  It  never 
entered  into  his  head  to  conceive,  that  the  lime  could  ever  possibly 
arrive  in  this  free  land,  in  which  the  patronage  of  the  government 
should  be  employed  to  bringdown  (he  people  to  the  footstool  of  their 
rulers,  or  to  orgaidzc  a  band  of  office  holders  to  manage  clcclions, 
or  to  intimidaie  or  corrit-pt  or  influence  elec/ors.  In  the  phe- 
SBNCE  OF  Wasbincton,  Me  man  who  sltould  fiac6 given  uttcrawx 
to  the  tvggestion  of  fuch  a  system,  vxntld  Itnre  shrunk  info  ahtobtta 
norhingiiesi  by  a  wuhering  look,  which  wovld  have  branded  kirn  at 
Ike  jou/i-if  of  traitors  to  his  cmin/ry.  There  was  a  pure  atmosphere 
then  in  the  regions  of  the  halls  and  nflicial  residences  of  the  go- 
vernment.  Men  breathed  freely  then,  and  thought  and  acted 
as  freemen,  who  held  their  liberties  in  their  own  hands,  and 
not  at  the  mercy  of  rulers;  and  the  first  attempt  to  tram- 
ple upon  them,  would  have  taught  the  usurpers  the  lesson 
.^"who  would  be  free,  themselves  must  strike  the  blow." 
Let  the  youDg  men  of  the  present  day  read  the  history  of  the 
administration  of  Washington,  so  forcibly  and  so  truly  written 
NO.  VI. — VOL.  in.  34 
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out  in  the  pages  of  Marshall : — It  will  purify  them  from  a  thou- 
sand vague  generalities — It  will  recall  them  to  the  great  princi- 
ples on  which  the  government  was  originally  framed — It  will 
teach  them  the  utter  worth lessness  of  all  mere  political  theories, 
and  the  invaluable  authority  of  experience — It  will  teach  them 
that  no  republic  can  be  well  or  wisely  governed,  except  by  men 
of  high  intellect,  comprehensive  knowledge,  incorruptible  integ- 
rity, and  disinterested  patriotism  —  It  will  teach  them  that  the  de- 
magogue is  the  worst  enemy  of  the  people,  as  his  kindred  charac- 
ter, the  courtier,  is  the  worst  enemv  of  the  monarch — It  will  teach 
them  that  the  truest  course  of  ambition  is,  to  found  its  fame  and 
its  honors,  not  upon  the  huzzas  of  the  multitude,  but  upon  the 
sober  judgments  of  the  wise  and  good,  upon  that  distant  praise 
whose  voice  speaks  from  the  hearts  of  millions,  and  gives  back 
from  the  tomb  the  echoes  of  its  own  deep  thankfulness. 

In  1832  Chief  Justice  Marshall  republished  the  life  of  Wash- 
ington in  two  close  printed  volumes,  which  he  had  revised  with 
great  care,  and  condensed  in  those  parts  which  seemed  to  him  to 
have  originally  had  a  disproportioned  space  assigned  to  them.  In 
his  exceedingly  modest  preface,  he  says :  **  In  the  hope  of  present- 
ing the  work  to  the  public  in  a  form  more  worthy  its  acceptance, 
and  more  satisfactory  to  himself,  the  author  has  given  it  a  care- 
ful revision.  The  language  has  been  in  some  instances  altered 
—  he  trusts,  improved ;  and  the  narrative,  especially  that  part 
of  it  which  details  the  distresses  of  the  army  during  the  war,  re- 
lieved from  tedious  repetition  of  the  same  suffering.  The  work 
is  reduced  in  its  volume,  without  discarding  any  essential  in- 
formation." 

The  life  of  Washington,  thus  written,  will  be  variously  esti- 
mated, according  to  the  taste  and  objects  of  different  readers. 
Those  who  seek  for  exact  information  and  instruction,  in  a  plain 
and  unambitious,  but  appropriate,  style,  will  find  entire  satis- 
faction.    Those  who  read  for  excitement  or  amusement,  and  love 
the  elegances  of  an  ornate  style,  and  the  warm  colorings  of 
eloquence,  and  the  dramatic  arrangements  of  events,  may  be  dis- 
appointed.    It  suited  not  the  objects  of  the  author,  or  the  dignity 
of  the  subject,  to  indulge  in  any  of  those  ornaments,  which  lend 
a  liveliness  to  narrative,  or  create  a  sympathy  for  difficulties 
overcome,  or  dangers  met  and  repelled.     The  chief  Justice  ra- 
ther sought  for  his  models  in  the  calm  and  simple  narrations  of 
the  great  historians  of  antiquity.    He  wished  only  to  display  the 
truth  in  its  just  proportions  and  natural  connexions.     The  cha- 
racter of  WashiogtOD,  like  his  deeds,  required  no  exaggeratioo. 
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There  was  liltle  room  for  gossip  in  the  conduct  or  conversation 
of  one  who  seemed  almost  to  have  lived  in  the  presence  of  the 
public  — whose  career  was  so  consistent,  and  whose  wisdom  and 
principles  so  uniform  and  constant,  as  to  save  him  from  the  fol- 
lies of  inexperience,  the  extrava^nces  of  amhition,  and  the  petu- 
lances of  disappointment.  The  grandeur  of  his  character,  like 
that  of  a  lofty  mountain,  loomed  up  at  a  distance ;  but  it  was  felt 
most  deeply,  and  seen  must  brightly,  upon  the  nearest  ap- 
proaches.    It  was,  if  one  may  so  say,  a  grandeur  full  of  repose. 

We  have  been  insensibly  drawn  into  this  prolonged  account  of 
the  chief  justice,  far  beyond  our  intention;  and  we  trust  that  our 
readers  will  pardon  us,  for  what  they  may  deem  an  undue  solici- 
tude to  let  him  be  seen  as  he  was.  As  we  were  about  to  close 
our  remarks,  our  eyes  caught  the  character  of  Lord  Sonicrs,  so 
exquisitely  drawn  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  it  struck  us,  in 
many  of  its  leading  traits,  to  be  exactly  that  of  Marshall.  "He" 
(says  Sir  James  in  his  admirable  sketch)  "  seemed  to  have  very 
Dearly  realized  the  perfect  model  of  a  wise  statesman  in  a  free 
community.  His  end  was  public  liberty.  He  employed  every 
talent  and  resource,  which  were  necessary  for  the  end,  and  not 
prohibited  by  the  rules  of  morality.  He  was  neither  unfitted  by 
scruples  for  the  practical  service  of  mankind,  nor  lowered  by  the 
use  of  immoral  means  to  the  level  of  vulgar  politicians.  The 
only  term  of  intellectual  praise,  which  necessarily  includes  virtue, 
is  wisdom,  or  that  calm  and  comprehensive  reason,  which  chiefly 
fixes  its  eye  on  human  happiness,  after  having  embraced  in  its 
wide  survey  both  the  worlds  of  speculation  and  action,  and  from 
the  coniemplaiion  of  both  discovers  the  mosiefiectual  means  of 
attaining  the  worthiest  ends.  This  exalted  quality  is  character- 
istic of  that  serenity  and  order  which  prevailed  in  the  vast  under- 
standing of  Lord  Somers,  as  well  as  the  disinterested  principles 
which  regulated  its  exertion."  "His  quiet  and  reHned  mind 
rather  shrunk  from  popular  applause.  He  preserved  the  most 
intrepid  steadiness  with  n  disposition  so  mild,  that  his  friends 
thought  its  mildness  excessive,  and  his  enemies  supposed  that  it 
could  scarcely  be  natural.  He  seems  to  have  been  raised  by  tlte 
simplicity  which  the  love  of  usefulness  inspires,  above  all  the  moral 
qualities  which  tend  towards  boasting  or  violence,  and  to  have 
been  conscious,  that  he  could  be  an  active  statesman  without 
ceasing  to  be  a  man  of  virtue.  He  united  a  masculine  under- 
standing with  the  most  elegant  genius.  He  was  a  most  learned 
lawyer,  an  accomplished  orator,  and  a  writer,  both  of  prose  and 
verse,  at  least  of  sufficient  excellence  to  prove  the  variety  of  his 
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■ttainmenU,  and  the  elegance  of  his  pursuiU."  Instead  of 
"Lord  Somers"  iosert  "Cliief  Justice  Marshall,"  and  who  is 
there  thai  would  noi  say,  it  is  au  ininiilable  portrait  by  the  hand 
of  a  master^ 

The  passages  which  we  proposed  to  cite  from  Mr.  Bioney's 
and  Mr.  Story's  discourses  are  as  follows.  And  first  from  Mr. 
Binney,  whom  all  our  readers  will  admit  to  be  a  most  competent 
judge : 

"  For  tto  duty  of  leading  the  liighest  court  in  the  country  in 
the  adjudication  of  questions  of  such  magnitude,  aa  weU  as 
of  controversies  determinable  by  the  laws  of  all  the  states, 
and  by  the  code  of  public  law,  iucluding  a  range  of  inquiries 
exceeding  that  of  any  other  judicial  tribunal  thai  is  knoivn  to  us, 
was  this  illustrious  pereon  set  apart  j  and  whcu  we  now  look 
back  upon  the  thirty-lour  yeara  of  unimpaired  vigor  that  be  gave 
to  the  work,  the  extent  to  which  tbe  court  has  explained  the  con- 
stitution, and  sustained  its  supremacy,  the  principles  of  interpre- 
tation it  has  established  for  the  derision  of  iiiture  controversy,  and 
the  cou6rmation  it  baa  given  lo  all  the  blessings  of  life,  by  assert- 
ing and  upholding  the  majesty  of  the  law,  we  are  lost  in  admira- 
tion of  the  man,  and  in  gratitude  to  heaven  for  his  beneficent  life. 

"  Rare  indeed  were  tbe  ijuaUfications  ivhich  he  brought  to  the 
station,  and  which  continued  to  be  more  and  more  developed  the 
longer  he  held  it. 

"  He  was  endued  by  nature  with  a  patience  that  was  never  sur- 

Eaased  ; — patience  to  hear  that  which  be  knew  already,  that  which 
e  disapproved,  that  which  questioned  himself. — When  bo  ceased 
to  hear,  it  was  not  because  his  patience  was  exhausted,  but  because 
it  ceased  to  he  a  virtue. 

"  His  carriage  in  the  discharge  of  his  judicial  business,  was 
faultless.  Whether  the  argument  was  animated  or  dull,  instructiTe 
or  superficial,  the  regard  of  his  es)ire8sive  eye  was  an  assurance 
that  nothing  that  ought  lo  affect  the  cause  was  lost  by  inattention 
or  indifference  [  and  the  courtesy  of  his  general  manner  was  only 
BO  far  restrained  on  the  bench,  as  was  necessary  for  the  dignity  of 
office,  and  for  the  suppression  of  familiarity. 

"His  industrj'andpowersof  labor,  when  contemplated  in  connex- 
ion with  his  social  temper,  show  a  facility  that  does  not  generally 
belong  to  parts  of  such  strength.  There  remain  behind  him  nearly 
thirty  volumes  of  copiously  reasoned  decisions,  greater  in  diflUculiy 
and  labor  than  probably  have  been  made  in  any  other  couit  during 
the  life  of  a  single  judge  !  yet  he  patiicipaied  in  them  all :  and  in 
those  of  greatest  difficulty,  his  pen  has  most  frequently  drawn  up 
the  judgment ;  and  in  the  midst  of  Itis  judicial  duties,  ho  composed 
and  published,  in  the  year  1S04,  a  copioiis  biography  of  WashiDE- 
ton,  Burpassing  in  autlienticily  eiid  minute  accuracy,  any  public 
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'hietorj  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  He  found  time  ulso  to  re- 
Ti«e  it,  and  to  publish  a  second  edition,  separating  the  history  of 
The  American  colonies  from  ihe  biography,  and  to  prepai'e  with  his 
own  pen  an  edition  of  tlie  latter  for  the  use  gf  schools.  Every 
part  of  it  is  marked  with  the  scrupuloua  veracity  of  a  judicial  ex- 
position ;  and  it  shows,  moreover,  how  deeply  the  writer  was  im- 
bued with  that  fipiril  which  will  live  after  all  the  composiiious  of 
men  afaall  be  forgotten, —  the  spirit  of  charity,  which  could  indite  a 
history  of  the  revolution  and  of  parties,  in  which  he  was  a  con- 
spicuous actor,  without  discoloring  bis  pages  with  the  slightest  in- 
lusion  of  gall.  It  could  not  be  written  with  more  candor  an  hun- 
dred years  hence.  It  has  not  l>een  challenged  for  the  want  of  it, 
but  in  a  sinijle  instance,  and  that  has  been  refuted  by  himself  with 
irresistible  force  of  argument,  as  well  as  with  unexhausted  benig- 
nity of  temper, 

"  To  qualities  such  as  these,  he  joined  an  immoveable  firmness, 
befitting  the  office  of  presiding  judge,  in  the  highest  tribunal  of 
the  country.  It  was  not  the  rosuil  of  excited  feeling,  and  conse- 
quently never  rose  or  fell  with  the  emotions  of  the  day,  li  was 
the  constitution  of  bis  nature,  and  sprung  from  the  composure  of  a 
mind  undisturbed  by  doubt,  and  of  a  heart  unsusceptible  of  fear. 
He  thought  not  of  the  fleeting  judgments  and  commentaries  of 
men  ;  and  although  he  was  not  indiflerent  to  their  approbation,  it 
was  not  the  compass  by  which  he  was  directed,  nor  the  haven  in 
which  he  luoked  fur  safety. 

"  His  learning  was  great,  and  his  faculty  of  applying  it  of  the 
Tory  first  order. 

"  But  it  is  not  by  these  qualities  that  he  is  so  much  distinguished 
ironi  the  judges  of  his  time.  In  learning  and  industry,  in  patience, 
firmness,  and  fidelity,  he  has  hod  his  equals.  But  there  is  t  o  judge, 
living  or  dead,  whose  claims  are  disparaged  by  assigning  the  first 
place  in  the  department  of  constitutional  law  lo  Chief  Juatica 
Marshall. 

"  Ho  looked  through  the  constitution  with  the  glance  of  intuition. 
He  had  been  with  it  at  its  creation,  and  had  been  in  communion 
with  it  from  that  hour.  As  the  fundamental  law,  instituted  by 
the  people,  for  the  concerns  of  a  rising  nation,  be  revolted  at 
the  theory  that  seeks  for  possible  meanings  of  its  language,  that 
will  leave  it  the  smallest  possible  power.  Both  his  judgment  and 
affections  hound  him  to  it  as  a  government  supreme  in  its  delegated 
powers,  and  supreme  in  the  authority  to  expound  and  enforce 
them,  proceeding  from  the  people,  designed  for  their  welfare, 
accountable  to  them,  possessing  their  confidence,  representing 
their  sovereignty,  and  no  more  to  be  restrained  in  the  spirit  of 
jealousy,  within  leas  than  the  fair  dimensions  of  its  authority,  than 
lo  be  extended  beyond  them  in  the  spirit  of  usurpation.  These 
were  his  constitutional  principles,  and  he  interpreted  the  c 
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tion  by  their  light.  Ifiiissaid  that  they  are  the  same  which  he  held 
aa  a  follower  of  Washington,  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  ^'ir- 
ginia,  and  of  the  congresa  of  the  United  States,  when  party  divided 
the  coutiiry,  it  is  moat  true.  He  wns  sincere,  constant,  and  con- 
sistent, from  the  beginning  to  tlie  end  of  his  life.  Tf  Co  others  it 
appeared  that  his  principles  were  meant  for  party,  he  knew  that 
they  were  devoted  to  the  whole  people,  and  he  received  his  earthly 
reward  in  their  witimate  general  adoption,  as  the  only  security  of 
the  union,  and  of  the  public  welfare. 

"  To  these  principles  he  joined  the  most  admirable  powers  of 
reasoning.  When  he  came  to  his  high  office  hardly  any  interpre- 
tation of  the  constitution  could  be  assumed  as  true  by  force  of  au- 
thority. The  constitution  is  not  a  subject  upon  which  mere  au- 
thority is  likely  at  any  time  to  sustain  a  judicial  constntction  with 
general  consent,  Reason  is  the  great  authority  upon  constitutional 
questions,  and  the  faculty  of  reasoning  is  the  only  instrument  by 
which  it  can  be  exercised.  In  hira  it  was  perfect,  and  ita  work 
was  perfect, — in  simplicity,  perspicuity,  connexion,  and  strength. 
It  is  commonly  as  direct  as  possible,  rarely  resorting  to  analogy, 
and  never  making  It  the  basis  of  principal  support  of  the  argument. 
Of  all  descriptions  of  reasoning,  this  when  sound  is  most  authori- 
tative, and  such  therefore  are  the  judgments  upon  the  constitution 
to  which  it  has  been  applied. 

"  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  particular  reference  to  these  judg- 
ments. During  the  time  that  he  has  been  upon  the  bench,  the 
court  have  explored  almost  every  question  in  regard  to  the  consti- 
tution that  can  assume  a  judicial  form,  The  obligation  of  contracts, 
and  that  which  constitutes  its  essence, — the  restraint  upon  the 
issue  of  paper  currency  by  the  states, — the  authority  of  congress 
to  regulate  trade,  navigation,  and  intercourse  among  the  states, — 
those  principles  and  provisions  in  the  constitution  which  were  in- 
tended to  secure  the  rights  of  property  in  each  of  the  stales,  and 
their  enjoyment  by  intercourse  among  ihem  all, — have  been  inveB- 
tigaled,  and  settled  upon  a  basis  not  to  be  shaken  so  long  aa^^H 
law  aliall  retain  any  portion  of  oui'  regard."  —  pp.  57 — 61.        ^^H 

Mr.  Story  says :  ^^M 

I"  I  have  now  finished  the  nairative  of  the  life  of  Chief  Jiistm 
Marshal),  a  life  which,  though  unadorned  by  brilliant  passBEei  of 
individual  adventure  or  striking  events,  carries  with  it,  (unless  1 
am  greatly  mistaken,)  that  which  is  the  truest  title  to  lenown,  a 
fame  founded  on  public  and  private  ^'irtue.  It  has  happened  in 
him.  as  to  many  other  distintruiahed  men,  that  his  life  had  few  in- 
cidents; and  those  which  iwtonged  to  it,  were  not  far  removed 
from  the  ordinary  course  of  human  events.  That  life  was  filled  up 
in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  duty.  It  was  thrnughnui  marked 
by  a  wise  and  considerate  propriety.  His  virtues  expanded  with 
1 " 
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the  gradual  de^'elopment  of  his  character.  They  were  the  natural 
growth  of  deep  rooted  principles,  working  their  way  through  the 
gentlest  atfections,  and  the  purest  smbition.  No  man  ever  had  a 
^ftier  desire  of  excellence ;  but  it  watt  tempered  hy  a  kindness 
which  subdued  envy,  and  a  diffidence  which  estinguished  jealousy. 
Search  his  whole  life,  and  you  cannot  lay  your  finger  on  a  single 
extravagance  of  design  or  act.  There  were  no  infirmities,  leav- 
ing a  permanent  stain  behind  them.  There  were  no  eccentricitiea 
to  be  concealed ;  no  follies  to  be  apologiEed  for ;  no  vices  to  he 
blushed  at ;  no  rash  outbreakinga  of  pa-tBionaie  resentment  to  be 
regretted ;  no  dark  deeds,  disturbiug  the  peace  of  families,  or 
leaving  them  wretched  by  its  desolations.  If  here  and  there  the 
severest  scniliny  mi^bt  be  thought  capable  of  detecting  any  slight 
admixture  of  human  frailty,  it  was  so  shaded  oH'  in  its  coloring,  that 
it  melted  into  some  kindred  virtue.  It  might  tvith  truth  bo  said, 
that  the  very  failing  leaned  to  the  aide  of  the  charities  of  life,  and 
carried  with  it  the  soothing  reflection  —  Noa  mv/tvm  abludit  imago, 
"it  could  never  awaken  a  sigh. 

1  him  a  rare  combination  of  virtues,  such 
acier  of  consiimmaie  wisdom  ;  a  wisdom 
arid,  but  which  also  looks  far  beyond  it 
I  know  not  whether  such  wisdom  ought 
to  be  considered  as  the  cause,  or  the  accompaniment,  of  such  vir- 
tues ;  or  whether  they  do  nut  in  truth  alternately  act  upon,  and  per- 
fect each  other. 

"I  have  said  that  there  was  in  him  a  rare  combination  of  virtues. 
If  I  might  venture,  upon  bo  solemn  an  occasion,  to  express  my 
own  deliberate  judgment,  in  the  very  lenna  most  significant  to  ex- 
press it,  1  should  say,  that  the  combination  was  so  rare,  that  I  have 
never  known  any  man  whom  I  should  pronounce  more  perfect. 
He  bad  a  deep  sense  of  moral  and  religious  obligation,  and  a  love 
of  truth,  constant,  enduring,  unflinching.  It  naturally  gave  rise  to 
a  sincerity  of  thought,  purpose,  expression,  and  conduct,  which 
though  never  severe,  was  always  open,  manly,  and  straight  forward. 
Yet  It  was  combined  with  such  a  gentle  and  bland  demeanor,  that 
it  never  gave  offence ;  but  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  most  persuasive 
in  its  appeals  to  the  understanding. 

"Among  christian  sects,  he  personally  attached  himself  to  the 
Episcopal  Church,  It  (vas  the  religion  of  his  early  education,  and 
became  ailerwaids  that  of  his  choice.  But  he  was  without  the 
sligfaleat  touch  of  bigotry  or  intolerance.  His  benevolence  was  as 
wide  as  chriaiianity  Itself.  It  embraced  the  human  race.  He  was 
not  only  liberal  in  his  feelings  and  principles,  but  in  his  charities. 
His  hands  were  open  upon  all  occasions  to  succor  distress,  to  en- 
courage enterprise,  and  to  support  good  insiilutions. 

"  He  was  a  man  of  the  most  unaffected  modesty.  Although  I  am 
persuaded,  that  no  one  ever  possessed  a  more  entire  sense  of  his 
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own  extTBordiHOr^  tulcntH  and  acquirement-),  than  he  ;  yet  it  vnt 
a  quiet,  secret  Bouse,  witliout  pride  and  without  ostentation.  May 
1  be  permitted  tu  say,  tlial,  during  a  most  iniimato  fiieodsbip  of 
many,  many  years,  I  never  upon  any  occasion  was  able  to  detect 
the  sligiitest  tincture  of  personal  vanity.  He  had  no  desire  for  dis- 
play, and  no  ambition  tor  admiration.  He  made  no  effort  to  win 
attention  in  conversation  or  argument,  beyond  what  tlie  occasion 
absolutely  required.  He  sougbt  no  tine  turns  of  expression,  no 
vividness  of  diction,  no  ornate  elegancies  of  thought,  no  poini(>il 
senteiicea,  to  attract  observation.  What  he  said  was  always  well 
Boid,  because  it  cnme  from  a  full  mind  accustomed  to  deep  reflection ; 
and  he  was  rarely  languid,  or  indiflerent  to  topics  which  interested 
others.  He  dismissed  them  without  regret ;  though  he  discussed 
ihem  with  spirit.  He  never  obtruded  hia  own  opinions  upon 
others;  but  brought  them  out  only,  as  they  were  sought,  and  then 
with  clearness  and  calmness.  Upon  a  firat  introduction,  ho  would 
:o]d  and  rcBerved  ;  but  he  was  neither 
was  eimply  a  habit  of  easy  taciturnity, 
turn  to  follow  the  line  of  conver^ition, 
n  this  habit  melted  away  ii 
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presence  of  the  young ;  for  he  always  looked  upon  them  with  a 
sort  of  parental  fondness,  and  enjoyed  their  playful  wit,  and  iresb 
and  conhdent  enthusiasm.  Meet  him  in  a  stage  coach,  as  a  stranger, 
and  travel  with  him  a  whole  day,  and  you  would  only  be  sirucli 
with  his  readiness  to  administer  to  the  accommodations  of  others, 
and  his  anxiety  to  appropriate  the  least  to  himself.  Be  with  him, 
the  unknown  ^uest  at  an  inn,  and  he  seemed  adjusted  to  the  very 
scene,  partaking  of  the  warm  welcome  of  its  comforts,  whenever 
found  \  and  if  not  found,  resicrning  himself  without  complaint  tn  its 
meanest  arrangements.  You  would  never  suspect,  in  either  cbm, 
great  man  ;  far  less,  that  he  was  the  chief  justice  of 
the  United  •States.  But  if,  perchance,  invited  by  the  occasion,  you 
drew  him  into  familiar  conversation,  you  wouid  never  tbrget.  iai 
you  had  seen  and  heard  that  'old  man  elotjueni.' 

"He  had  groat  simplicity  of  character,  manners,  dress,  and  de- 
portment ;  and  yet  with  a  natural  dignity,  that  suppressed  imperti- 
nence, and  silenced  rudeness.  His  simplicity  was  never  accom- 
panied with  that  want  of  perception  of  what  is  right  and  fit  for  the 
occasion ;  of  that  grace,  which  wins  respect ;  or  that  propriety, 
which  constitutes  the  essence  of  relined  courtesy.  And  yet  it  had 
an  exquisite  nrtxvcti,  which  charmed  evei-y  one,  and  gave  a  sMfiet 
ness  to  his  familiar  conversations,  appi-oaching  to  fascination.  The 
first  impression  of  a  stranger,  upon  bis  introduction  to  him,  was 
generally  that  of  disappointment.  It  seemed  hardly  credible,  ifau 
such  simplicity  should  be  the  accompaniment  of  such  ackoovrloc' 
greatness.  The  consciousnesB  of  power  was  not  there ;  the 
office  was  not  there ;  there  was  no  play  of  the  lights  at  ■! 
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nnk ;  no  study  of  effect  in  tone  or  bearing.  You  saw  at  onca, 
ihal  ho  never  thought  nf  himself;  and  that  he  was  far  more  anxious 
lo  know  others  than  to  be  known  by  them.  You  quitted  him  with 
increased  reverence  for  human  greatness  ;  for  in  him  it  seemed  in- 
wparable  from  goodness.  If  vanity  stood  abashed  in  his  presence, 
il  was  not  that  he  rebuked  it  \  but  that  his  example  showed  its  ut- 
ter nothingness. 

"  He  was  a  man  of  deep  sensibility  and  tenderness ;  nav,  he  was 
an  enthusiast  in  regard  to  the  domestic  virtues.  He  was  endowed 
by  nature  with  a  temper  of  great  susceptibility,  easily  excited,  and 
warra  when  roused.  But  it  had  been  so  schooled  by  discipline,  or 
rather  bo  moulded  and  chastened  by  his  afleclions,  that  it  seemed 
in  gentleness  like  the  distilling  dews  of  evening.  It  had  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  flow  in  channels,  where  its  sole  delight  was  to 
give  or  secure  happiness  to  other?,  that  no  one  would  have  believed 
that  it  could  ever  have  been  precipitate  or  sudden  in  its  move- 
ment«.  In  truth,  there  was,  to  the  very  close  of  his  life,  a  romantic 
chivalry  in  his  feelings,  which,  though  raiely  displayed,  except  in 
the  circle  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  would  there  pour  out  itself 
with  the  most  touching  tenderness.  In  this  confidential  inter- 
course, when  his  soul  sought  solace  from  the  sympathy  of  other 
minds,  he  would  dissolve  in  tears  at  the  recollection  of  some  buried 
hope,  or  lost  happiness.  He  would  break  out  into  strains  of  al- 
most divine  eloquence,  while  he  pointed  out  the  scenes  of  foimer 
joys,  or  recalled  the  memory  of  other  days,  as  he  brought  up  their 
images  from  the  dimness  and  distance  of  forgotten  years,  and  showed 
you  atonce  the  depth,  with  which  he  could  ieel,andthelowerdepths, 
ia  which  he  could  bury  his  owji  closest,  dearest,  noblest  emotions. 
After  all,  whatever  may  bo  his  fame  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  that, 
which,  in  a  just  sense,  was  his  highest  glory,  was  the  purity,  aifec- 
tionateness,  liberality,  and  devoledness  of  his  domestic  life.  Home, 
home,  was  the  scene  of  his  real  triumphs.  There,  he  indulged 
himself  in  what  ho  most  loved,  the  duties  and  the  blessings  of  the 
Runily  circle.  There,  his  heart  had  its  full  play ;  and  his  social 
qualities,  warmed,  and  elevated,  and  refined  by  the  habitual  ele- 
gancies of  taste,  shed  around  their  beautiful  and  blended  lights. 
There,  the  sunshine  of  his  soul  diffused  its  soileoed  radiance, 
and  cheered,  and  soothed,  and  tranquillized  the  passing  hours." 
pp.  49—54. 

With  these  passages,  illustt^linf;  the  public  and  private  cha- 
racter of  the  chief  justice,  we  quit  the  subject,  with  something  of 
that  affecting  melancholy  which  comes  over  llie  heart  when  we 
(urn  back  from  the  tomb  of  a  great  man,  knowing  that  "we 
'er  sliall  look  upon  his  like  again." 
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Art.  V. — A  Dictwnary  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language^  contain,' 
ing  the  Acceniuation,  the  Grammatical  Injlectums^  the  Irregular 
Words  referred  to  the  Themes^  the  Parallel  Terms  from  the  other 
Gothic  Languages^  the  meaning  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  English 
and  Ldtin^  and  copious  Eriglish  and  Latin  Indexes,  serving  cut 
a  Dictionary  of  English  and  Anglo-Saxon^  as  well  as  of  Latin 
and  Anglo-Saxon.  With  a  long  Preface  on  the  Germanic 
Tongues,  a  Map  of  Langttages,  and  tlie  Essentials  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  Grammar.  By  the  Reverend  J.  Bosworth,  Dr. 
Pba.  of  Ley  den,  F.  IL  S.,F.  S.  A.,  &c.   London:  1837.  8vo. 

The  population  of  Europe  appears  to  have  issued  from  the 
East  in  three  streams.  The  tribes  of  the  Cimmerians  or  Celts 
first  led  Asia,  and  were  pushed  forward  by  succeeding  emigrations 
until  they  arrived  at  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
exact  time  when  they  entered  Europe  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 
Herodotus^  says  that  they  settled  in  Europe  before  the  Scythians. 
A  portion  of  these  Celts  at  a  very  late  period  left  Gaul,  and  cross- 
ing the  straits  of  Dover,  entered  Britain.  The  second  source 
of  European  population  were  the  Teutonic,  German,  or  Gothic 
tribes,  who,  like  the  Celts,  passed  into  Europe  over  the  Cimme- 
rian Bosphorus,  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof; 
but  at  a  later  period,  probably  about  B.  C.  680.  These  tribes 
dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  about  B.  C.  450,  and  extend- 
ed southward.  They  continued  their  march  towards  the  West, 
and  in  Caesar's  time  had  driven  the  Celts  beyond  the  Rhine,  and 
were  then  known  by  the  name  of  Teuton!,  and  afterwards  Getae 
or  Goths.  The  third  and  last  influx  of  population  brought  to 
Europe  the  Sclavonian  or  Sarmati^n  nations,  probably  about 
B.  C.  450.  Coming  last,  they  settled  in  the  more  eastern  parts, 
in  Russia,  Poland,  Eastern  Prussia,  &c.  Each  of  these  waves 
brought  with  them  a  different  language.  It  is  with  the  second, 
the  Teutonic,  German  or  Gothic,  that  we  are  most  concerned. 

The  language  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  is  divided  into  two 
important  branches,  the  Germanic  and  the  Scandinavian.  The 
latter  includes  the  Icelandic,  Danish,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  &c. 
The  former  is  subdivided  into  the  Low-Germant  (Platt-Deutsch,) 

♦  MeljHun.  sett.  xi. 

♦  U  w  hdixlly  urothsar^'  it>  remark,  that  the  word  G«rman  is  not  of  Teutonic,  but 
V,ivilUc  iui^ui,  ttUil  ^i^nihcs  a  t>i>eaniiaii,  stHjai*  bearer.     When  united  as  one  people 
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Jad  Higli-German  (Hoch-Deiilsch.)  From  the  Platl-DeuUcli 
cnme  ibe  Anglo-Saxoo,  tlie  Friesic,  and  llie  OI(i-.Sa;ion,  and 
ihroagh  them,  the  Enf^lisb  with  its  dialects,  tlie  Dutch,  the  Flem- 
isli,  and  the  present  Low-Gerroan  dialects,  spoken  in  the  north 
■IT  low  and  Hal  parts  of  Germany.  T liis  lani;uaG:e  is  softer  than 
Hiph-German,  to  which  belong  the  Moeso-Gnthic,  Alemannic, 
and  Fmncic,  and  consequently  the  modern  High-German  and 
its  dialects.  It  prevailed  in  the  mountainous  or  soutliern  parts 
of  Germany,  and  was  distinjTuished  by  its  predilection  lor  long 
vowels  and  diphthongs,  and  a  rough  enunciation  ;  whereas  the 
Low-German  used  s  instead  of  the  srh,  and  C  instead  of  the  harsh 
iz  and  z  of  their  neighbors,  and  delighted  in  simple  vowels. 

To  the  Hoch-Deutscb  belongs  the  oldest  specimen  of  Teutonic 
literature,  found  in  the  version  of  (he  gospels  by  Ulphilas  into 
M(£so-Gothic.  This  tribe  is  traced  in  its  first  position  in  the 
northern  and  broader  parts  of  theChersonesus  Cimbricus;*  but 
afterwards  it  came  south,  and  the  Visigoths  or  Wesl-Goths  being 
oppressed  by  the  Huns,  obtained,  at  the  suit  of  Ulphilas,  their 
bishop,  protectiont  from  the  Roman  Emperor  Valens,  A.  D.  376. 
The  bishop  was  eminent  for  his  talents,  learning,  and  prudence  ; 
and  bis  zeal  for  Christianity  induced  him  to  translate  the  Bible 
from  ihe  Greek  into  his  native  tongue,  between  A,  D.  360  and 
380.  It  has  been  thought  that  this  was  the  pure  German  of  the 
period  when  it  was  written,  but  this  is  open  to  doubt.  The  Ale- 
mannic  or  Saubum  was  originally  written  by  Kero,  Rhabanus 
Uaurtu,  for.  The  Francic  seems  to  occupy  an  intermediate  place 
between  the  High  and  Low-German ;  but  as  its  ^spirit  is  more  in- 
clined to  the  former,  It  is  classed  with  that.  The  Francs  inhabited 
the  banks  of  the  Khine,  from  Mayence  to  Cleves,  the  present  Rhine 
provinces  of  Prussia,  Warxburg.  Bamburg,  and  in  short,  Franco- 
Win;  and  they  gradually  increased  their  territory  until  the  em- 
of  Charlemagne  was  founded.  The  chief  writers  in  this 
laf^  are  Willeram  and  Isidore. 

But  it  is  in  tlie  other  branch  of  (he  Germanic  languages,  the 
Platt-Deutsch,  that  we  are  most  interested.  This,  as  we  have 
before  said,  embraces,  first,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  written  by  King 

under  Charlemagne,  ihcy  called  iheinsfilves  Tem^-hen  or  Deutsche n,  evidently  iden- 
lieol  wilh  Ihe  Teuloni  of  Ciraar  and  Livy.  The  rtp,.a..i..  of  Herodotus  f  Clio,  125) 
had  eridenlly  no  connexion  with  theie;  ihey  were  n  Persinn  tribe.  The  eotilro- 
ifTiy  10  which  Ihia  name  gave  rise  has  long  since  aubaided.  though,  as  Wuseling 
wiRily  remarks,  there  are,  and  nlwavawill  be,  some  individuals  ofsuch  a  wayward 
ttmperamem  ns  to  prefer,  since  the  disrovery  of  corn,  the  feeding  upon  acomt, 

•Gutlaw,  Denninrh. 

tM<e<in.  now  Belgium  and  Scrvia,  was  assigned  ihem  as  a  residence.  Hence 
Or  nunc  Maiio-Gaili. 
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Alfred,  by  Aeirric,  Caedmon,  ficc.  j  secondly,  the  Friesic,  remains 
of  M'hich  are  found  in  Ihe  Asega-burh,  Brocman'sLnw.s&c. ;  and 
thirdly,  the  Old-Saxon,  in  which  is  n  ritten  Tatian's  Harmony  of 
Ihe  Gospels,  the  Heliand,  Reincke  Vos,  &c. 

The  Anglo-Saions*  derived  their  name  and  in  fact  their  being 
from  the  Angles,  a  tribe  of  the  Saxon  confederacy,  which  inha- 
bited Anglen  in  (he  soutlieastern  part  of  the  Duchy  of  SIcswick 
in  Denmark.  These  Saxons  were  probably  among  the  earliest, 
if  not  the  earlresi,  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  which  left  the  East. 
In  the  days  of  Ptolemy, +  A.  D.  141,  they  were  rs  far  westward 
as  the  Elbe,  and  we  hear  of  ihem  again  in  A.  D.  294,  as  uniting 
with  the  Francs  to  repel  ihe  Roman  invasion  of  the  North.  This 
step  increased  their  power,  and  they  6nally  obtained  and  settled 
the  tract  of  country  embraced  by  the  Elbe,  the  Sala,  and  the 
Rhine,  in  addition  to  their  ancient  territory  from  the  Elbe  to  the 
Eider.  This  wide  extent  of  country  contained  several  nations 
united  for  mutual  defence.  The  Saxon  name  at  lirst  denoting 
but  a  single  tribe  was  adopted  by  the  confederacy.}  Of  these 
Saxon  tribes,  the  Jutes,  Angles,  Saxons  proper,  and  a  few  Fries- 
ians  obtained  seltlemenis  in  England,  and  were  first  invited  by 
the  Britons,  during  the  reign  of  Vortigern,  to  protect  them 
against  tlie  invasions  of  tlie  Picts,  Their  character  seems  not 
to  have  been  very  reputable.  "  The  Saxons,"  says  Milton, 
"  were  a  barbarous  and  lieathen  nation,  famous  for  nothing;  else 
but  robberies  and  cruelties  done  to  all  iheir  neighbors,  both  by 
sea  and  land  ;  in  particular  to  this  island,  witness  that  military 
force  which  the  Roman  emperors  maintained  here  purposely 
against  lliem,  under  a  special  commander,  whose  title,  as  is 
found  on  good  record,  was,  '  Count  of  the  Saiou  shore  in  Gri- 
taia  ;'  and  the  many  mischiefs  done  by  their  landing  there,  both 
alone  and  with  ihe  Picls,  witness  as  much.  Such  guests  as  these 
the  Britons  now  resolved  lo  send  for,  and  enlreal  into  their  bouses 
and  possessions,  at  whose  very  name  heretofore  they  trembled 
afar  oS."     "  And,"  adds  the  pious  historian,  "  so  much  do  men 

■This  people  never  culled  themwlves  An^o-Salona.buCllie  usne  U  ^vmlhna 
by  hiawnanB,    Vidfi  Poulus  Diutonus,  de  gssi.  Longiiljard.  i>.23.  vL  16-  ».  37. 

t  Ijeog.  lib,  ii.  c,  11. 

iThemou  common  dBrivalion  giTFii  of  the  word  Soion  isfrom  Kor,  B  tvoid, 
Moi*o-Gothic  a/a,  apicn.  Ii  will  be  observed  thai  most  or  these  kindred  nnlicins  q>- 
pear  tu  hare  derived  their  appt  ilalion  fnim  the  weapons  which  ihey  usmL  Thiu, 
Franc,  fium/ranca,  a  javelin;  German,  tcomgar,  a  spear  ot  dan,  and  mas.  mui, 
a  dan-man:  Aneto,  from  Artgil,  ofn^fwAono^,  a  barbHl  poliil.    Otber*  Aam 

ninnn  the  SociE, a  tribe  of  Scyihians;  SizIii-niTuiffDotrncud  iM| 

Sot-tun,  Saxrai.    Pliny  (lib.  ii.  c.  tl}  calli  some  of  ibese  people  SacaiuatU    i'~ 
all,  we  havg  no  gnat  Tulh  intheetymologietofiheiii 
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ibrough  impalience  count  ever  that  ihe  heaviest  which  ihey  bear 
II  present,  and  to  remove  the  evil  which  they  sufier,  care  not  to 
pull  oil  a  greater,  ;is  if  variety  aod  cliange  in  evil  also  were  ac- 
ceptiible.  Orwliether  it  be  that  men  in  despair  of  the  better,  ima- 
gine fondly  a  kind  of  refuge  from  one  misery  to  another,"  — For 
their  services  a  permaueot  reddence  was  lo  be  allowed,  and  lands 
assiened  them. 

The  Jutes,  under  the  command  of  Heni^ist  and  Horsa,  came 
over  first.  They  landed  in  Britain,  A.  D.  469,  and  for  their 
successful  protection  were  rewarded  with  the  possession  of  Kent, 
Ihe  Isle  of  Wight,  and  part  of  Hampshire.  The  Saxons  came 
next,  and  eventually  established  three  kingdoms ;  the  first  under 
Eller,  in  A.  D.  491,  by  the  name  of  Somli-Saxons,  South-Sax, 
Sussex  ;  llie  second  by  Cerdic,  in  494,  and  its  location  being 
west  of  the  other  settlements,  was  called  West-Sax,  Wessex ;  a 
third  was  planted  in  527  in  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  a  pan  of 
Hertfordshire,  under  the  name  of  East-Saxons,  East-Sax,  Essex.* 
Tlie  Angles  about  the  year  527  obtained  a  settlement  in  East 
An^lia,  containing  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  and  a  pari  of 
Bedfordshire.  Many  Friesians  also  accompanied  their  kindred.t 
Whether  the  Angles  or  Saxons  were  most  numerous  is  not  now 
known;  but  the  Angles  finalty  conquered  ihelargest  portion  of  tlie 
island,andhencegave  their  name  lo  the  people  and  country:  Eng- 
la-Iund,  the  land  of  the  Angles,  contracted  into  England.  One 
Jme,  three  Saxon,  and  four  Angle,  in  all,  eight  kingdoms,  were 
established  in  Britain  by  the  year  586.  But  their  situation  was 
by  no  means  secure,  and  they  were  obliged  lo  contend,  not  only 
with  the  Britons,  who  were  finally  driven  into  Wales,  but  with 
new  and  fierce  opponents,  the  Northmen  or  Danes.  The  Wesl- 
Saxons,  who  bitd  gradually  extended  their  inlluence,  and  now 
ruled  Britain,  under  the  command  of  Alfred,  the  greatest  of  (he 
Saxon  kings,  drove  these  new  invaders  from  the  kingdom.  But 
under  Canute  the  Danes  were  more  successful,  and  founded  a 
dynasty  which  reigned  twenty-six  years.  At  ihe  end  of  that  pe- 
riod, in  ]U42,  the  Saxon  line  was  restored,  but  fell  again  itt 
1066,  when  England  fell  into  possession  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, with  whose  accession  the  rule  ceased  which  had  lasted 

'joiit  six  hundred  years. 
J)uring  the  reign  of  Alfred,  the  West-Saion  became  the  pol- 


ARcT  many  of  [lie  SaxonB  had   inigrBt«d,  Lhe  parent  stock  wen  i:Bllcd  Old- 
Inrge  in  Uie  chapter  on  the  Frieaic  in  Lhe  preloce  to  the 
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islied  language  of  Britain.  His  patriotism  led  biro  to  give  pre- 
dominance not  only  to  the  arms  but  to  the  literature  of  that  peo- 
ple. He  translated  into  his  native  tongue  Boethius,  Orosius, 
and  Bede  ;  and  by  his  invitation  learned  men  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  flocked  to  England.  It  is  not  known  with  certainty 
which  is  the  oldest  Anglo-Saxon  composition  that  has  come  down 
to  us,  but  it  is  most  probably  found  in  the  laws  of  Ethelbert,  king 
of  Kent,  written  about  A.  D.  600.  Some  writers,  however,  have 
awarded  the  palm  of  priority  to  the  poem  of  Beowulf,  the  Tra- 
veller's Song;  but  in  the  most  ancient  manuscripts  of  this,  there 
are  allusions  to  occurrences  which  took  place  subsequent  to  the 
known  date  of  Etbelbert's  laws.  There  is  nevertlieless  no  doubt 
but  that  this  poem  was  originally  composed  at  a  much  earlier  period, 
probably  about  A.  D.  450.  The  language  is  found  in  its  highest 
state  of  purity  in  the  writings  of  Alfred,  Aelfric,  Caedmon,  the 
poem  of  Beowulf,  and  in  the  version  of  the  gospels  published 
by  Marshall.*  A  specimen  of  pure  Anglo-Saxon  from  thb 
last  work  is  given  below,  and  also  for  facility  of  comparison  the 
same  extract  from  the  Northumbrian  Gloss,  A.  D.  900. 

Mark  IV.  3-8. 

3.  GehyraS,  ute  eode  se  ssdere  hys  sied  to  sawenne. 

4.  And  >a  ke  sew,  sum  feoll  with  >one  wtg,  and  fiieelaa  comon  and  hyt  finsUm. 

5.  Sum  feoU  ofer  stanscytigean,  )>ar  hytnadTdemyceTeorSan,  and  sona  up  eode, 
fortham  )>e  hyt  niefile  eorSanpiccnesse. 

€.  ]>a  hyt  up-eode,  seo  sunne  hyt  forswsride,  and  hyt  foraranc,  for)>ain  h3rt  wir- 
truman  nefde. 

7.  And  siun  feoll  on  ]>omas,  )>a  stigon  >a  >omas  and  forSrysmodon  >aBt,  and 
hjrt  waestm  ne  baer. 

8.  And  Bum  feoll  on  god  land,  and  hyt  sealde,  upstigende  and  wexenele,  wcstm, 
and  an  brohte  ]>nttig-fealdne,  sum  syxtig-fealdne,  sum  hund-fealdne. 

The  same  from  the  Northumbrian  gloss,  or  Durham  book : 

3.  Heono  code  5e  sawende  I  sedere  to  sawenne. 

4.  And  miSSs  geseuw,  e6er  I  su  feoll  ymb  8a  stret,  and  ewomon  ilegendo  and 
fretton  I  eton  Set. 

5.  Sum  se  feoll  of  steener,  6er  ne  heefde  eorSu  michel  I  wenig;  and  hneSeupp 

iomende  waes  I  arisasn  woes  f  Son  niefde  heanisse  eorSes. 

6.  And  Sa  arisen  I  Sa  upp  code  wss  sunna,  gedrugade  I  f  bernde:  f  Son  niefUe 
wyrtsuma,  gedrugade. 

7.  And  sum  feoll  in  Somum,  and  astigon  I  upp  eodum  Somas,  and  under  dulfbn 
^st,  and  waestm  ne  salde. 

8.  And  o5er  feoll  on  eorSe  godO,  and  salde  waestm  stigende,  and  wsxende,  and 
to  brohte  eune  I  an  Srittig  and  un  sexdig  and  an  hundraS. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  seems  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  a  junction 

•  Published  at  Dordrecht,  in  1665.  The  Anglo-Saxon  gospels  from  the  text  of 
Marshall,  the  Rush  worth  Gloss,  MS.  Bodl.,  together  with  all  the  Anglo-Saxon 
translations  of  the  gospels,  will  shortly  appear,  or  have  already  appeand,  irointhe 
Pitt  press,  Cambridge. 
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of  the  dialects  of  the  four  Saion  tribes,  and  at  the  lime  when 
Englaad  uas  settled,  these  probably  did  not  much  ditler;  so 
that  there  are  now  but  few  traces  of  tlie  dialectic  varieties,  and- 
they  are  of  little  importance.  Hickes,  indeed,  allots  thret 
diaitrcis  to  the  An^lo-t^axon  ;  but  it  is  evident  tliat  he  is  mista- 
ken, for  lie  takes  three  slaves  in  the  hittory  of  the  langun^: 
whereas  the  only  dialect,  of  which  there  are  welt  attested  remains, 
is  ibe  Dano-Saiou,  or  Northumbrian,  of  which  we  Imve  given  a 
specimen  above.  Northiimbria  was  ofieu  under  (he  ride  of 
Dortbero  princes,  and  about  half  its  population  were  of  Scandi- 
navian origiu.  The  original  languages,  however,  were  tena- 
ciously spoken  by  the  common  people,  who  were  farther  removed 
from  tlie  influences  which  education  and  literature  had  upon  iljeir 
mother  tongue.*  The  Anglo-Saxon,  then,  did  not  cease  to  be 
the  language  of  the  people  al\er  the  conquest,  but  was  spoken 
utitil  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  about  12.'i8.  That  which  has  been 
written  and  spoken  since,  bears  so  great  a  resemblance  to  the 
present  language,  that  it  may  be  called  English. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  is  a  dead  language,  and  its  pronunciation 
Siust  consequently  present  many  difficulties.     Generally  speak- 
j,  little  can  be  determined  from  die  orthography  of  a  language. 
But  the  confusion  of  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  orthography  proves  of 
g[reat  assistance.     Every  author  wrote  as  he  spoke,  and  as  there 
Kwas  no  standard  to  which  lie  could  apply,  except  his  own  sense 
r  propriety,  he  endeavored  to  express  the  sounds  precisely  as 
y  struck  his  ear.     That  he  was  ot\en  dissatisfied  with  liU  at- 
rpts,  we  know,  from  finding  the  same  word  spelt  diflerently  in 
e  same   manuscript.     By  choosing  ttie  middle  sound,  we  shall 
t  the  right  oue.     But,  unfortunately,  there  is  but  httle  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  this  plan  into  general  execution.     But  the  other 
re  more  important,  from  their  greater  practicability. 
I  Tbe  Rev.  J.  Halbertsma  observes,  that  "the  great  law  of  beau- 

?aLnd  happiness  [?]  in  human  language  is  variety  in  writing, 
bough  there  are  great  difficulties  in  discovering  the  true  pro- 
I  Biincialion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  we  have  still  two  means  of  inves- 
tigation left  to  us.     First,  the  comparison  of  its  vowels  and  conso- 
[  nantswith  those  of  a  kindred  dialect,  existing  at  a  more  remote 
period ;  and  secondly,  the  same  comparison  wiiii  a  kindred  dia- 

•  It  may  Ik  m  il!  lo  mention,  iiiriJwHaJly,  Uie  uoportajicf  of  provincial  glowuiripa. 
Though  ihrrr  ■■■  no  prOTUicial  dialed  which  is  Ibnned  dirrttly  fniin  |L«  Angli>- 
Ehiuii  vidvul  the  iiUroduclran  of  any  Ibtvign  pbnica,  yet  each  may  conuiin  mitiiy 
AnglivSaxoii  words  wliiJi  have  di&uppenml  from  ihc  wrillrn  laiisuiiee.  Tlmnu 
diU|enl  ncholars  who  liave  pub!ia!uxl  vocabularies  and  gloiiukiicBof  tncEinglklidiu- 
'  kc:!  deserve  ihc  lughctl  praiac. 
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lert  of  a  posterior  age,  both  as  it  is  written  and  still  spoken  —  for 
however  altered  in  some  of  its  features,  it  must  still  retain  genuine 
traits  of  its  original  coontenance.     The  Gothic,  or  Moeso-Go- 
thic,  will  answer  for  the  first,  and  the  Friesic  for  the  second ;  two 
nations  combining  the  advantage,  that  the  nations  who  spoke 
bordered  on  the  Anglo-Saxons,  [Saxons,]  the  Moeso-Gothic  on 
the  north,  and  the  Friesians  on  the  south,  and  by  enclosing  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  [Saxons,]  limit  their  influence,  both  as  it  respects 
their  geography  and  language."*     It  is  evident  that  there  was 
a  time  when  all  the  Germanic  tribes  spoke  the  same  language; 
if  we  could  ascend  far  enough  in  the  scale  of  antiquity,  we  should 
perhaps  find  them  gathered  into  the  compass  of  one  little  camp. 
The  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  comparison  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  with  the  Gothic,  the  oldest  relic  of  the  Teutonic  languages, 
will  be  the  opportunity  of  placing  it  in  juxtaposition  with  a 
standard  in  some  degree  approaching  its  original  dimensions, 
and  of  advancing  to  a  nearer  contact  with  those  kindred  tongues 
which  subsequently  developed  themselves  in  more  striking  differ- 
ences.    The  version  of  Ulphilas  was  written  about  A.  t).  360, 
and  were  there  any  remains  of  Saxon  literature  of  so  ancient  a 
date,  the  languages  would  be  found  much  closer  in  their  resem- 
blance than  at  present.     As  it  is,  tlie  first  specimen  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxon was  not  written  till  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
alter. 

There  is  not  a  word  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  that  may  not  be 

found  in  the  kindred  German  dialects.     In  the  fifth  century,  it 

»  probable  that  the  Friesic  did  not  difler  from  the  Anglo-Sax- 

od.  but  there  are  no  means  of  comparison  at  that  date,  for  the 

ab>j  specimen  of  Friesic  literature  is  far  more  recent.     But  the 

si:;:ji:L'»n  of  the  Friesians  was  favorable  to  their  language  ;  their 

f^VT"ii>hical  position   prevented  the  introduction  of  many  fo- 

rr^*:^  words,  so  that  their  language  in  the  twelfth  century  \vas 

7urv  in*n  that  of  kindred  dialects  in  the  tenth.     Of  the  Anglo- 

c«LV.M  «ir  know  nothing  before  the  sixth  or  seventh  century, 

tur  m'  tee  Friesic  until  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth,  about  eight 

•ntmxi-^  year?  after  their  separation.     If  then  the  languages 

wivi?  sicis  close  resemblances  when  we  are  able  to  compare  them, 

-•e  nav  iaSr'v  conclude  that  thev  differed   but  little,  if  at  all, 

«  I  '•souMtf  period.     We  cannot  enlarge  here  on  the  benefits 

St  icvrue  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  from  the  study  of  this 

esK.  vtiich  heretofore  has  been  passed  by  with  contempt. 

■  Pref.  to  Diet,  p.  39. 
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Jt  is  no  mean  antlioriiy,  when  we  allege  that  Francis  Junius 
declared  ii  to  be  his  opinion,  that  of  all  ihe  Germanic  tongues, 
none  approached  so  closely  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  as  the  Friesian. 
We  have  only  lo  add,  that  no  scholar  has  instituted  a  compa- 
rison between  them  so  minute  as  their  relationship  claims. 

There  is  another  source  of  elucidating  Anglo-Saxon  words, 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  scholar  should  he  directed.  The 
Low-Saxon  is  capable  of  explaining  the  form  and  meaning  of 
many  words.  "  Low-Saxon  has  all  the  appearance  of  tiennan 
grafted  on  an  Anglo-Friesic  tree.  The  words  are  Anplo-Frie- 
sic,  with  German  vowels,  as  if  the  Friesians,  in  adopting  the 
German,  retained  the  consonants  of  the  old  language.  This 
observation  may,  with  still  greater  propriety,  be  applied  to  the 
syntax  and  phraseology,  that  is,  to  the  mental  part  or  soul  of  a 
language.  Hence,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  expression  or 
pbrase  extant  in  Anglo-Saxon,  Friesic,  or  Dutch,  of  which 
the  parallel  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Lotv-Saxon  glossaries."* 
The  Old-Saxon  letters  were  Ilunic.  On  comparing  the  forms 
of  letters  of  a  Runic  alphabet  of  the  Marconnanni,  found  in  Rha- 
banns  Maurus,  with  the  Ilunic  alphabet  of  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
so  strong  a  resemblance  is  to  be  perceived,  that  wc  may  safely 
conclude  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  carried  the  Runic  alphabet  into 
Srilain.  The  inscriptions  lately  discovered  at  Hartlepool 
prove  them  lo  have  been  in  common  use.f 

The  Anglo-Saxon  orthography  is  intricate  and  confused. 
The  literati  had  no  rules  of  grammar,  and,  as  vie  have  already 
observed,  every  author  wrote  as  he  spoke.  He  endeavored  to 
find  vowels  expressing  exactly  the  sound  of  words,  and  that  he 
often  but  approximated,  we  know,  from  Gnding  the  same  word 
spelt  diiferenlly  in  the  same  author.  Besides,  all  manuscripts 
of  the  middle  ages  were  modernized  under  the  hands  of  the  co- 
pyist, who,  instead  of  giving  the  orthography  as  it  was  in  the 
manuscript  before  him,  altered  it  to  that  of  his  own  times.  It 
is  therefore  next  to  impossible,  in  many  of  the  older  composi- 
tions, to  decide  what  the  orthography  originally  was.  The 
manuscript  of  Caedmon,  on  which  Mr.  Thorpe  founds  his  text, 
ii  apparently  of  the  tenth  century.|:  Caedmon  himself  died 
about  GSU.  He  was  first  a  cowherd  at  Whitby,  and  afterwards 
a  monk.     At  a  time  when  there  was  less  communication  be- 


t 


Rev,  J.  Halbprtflma,  Diet.  ofAiiBlo-Siiioii,  Pret  p.  75. 
Gfiutnnun's  Magazine,  Sepl.  iS^,  p.  219. 
This  Coedmuti  ia  in  In  carefully  dlBUnguiahed  thmi  Ibe  Jur 
_j  1 Hi^  cdiwd  by  Junius,)  who  was  a  Dano-Saxon. 
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tween  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  England  than  between 
foreign  countries,  is  it  probable  or  possible  that  the  dialects 
should  have  remained  the  same  for  a  space  of  two  hundred 
years,  even  supposing  that  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  that 
period  identical  in  all  their  forms  ?  Happily,  we  have  it  in 
our  power  to  compare  two  passages  of  Caedmon.  In  a  codex 
referred  by  Waiiley  to  about  A.  D.  737,  we  find  a  short  pas- 
sage translated  into  Latin  by  Bede.     We  give  them  below: 


Anglo-Saxon. 

{This  MS.  is  of  A.  0.131, 
Cod.  MS S.  J^pis.  Norwi- 
censis,  WaiUey^p.  287.) 

Nu  scylun  hergan 
hefaen  ricaes  uard 

mctudaes  maecti 
end  his  mod  gidanc 
uerc  uuldur  fadur 
sue  he  uundra  gihuaes 
eci  drictin 
or  astelidae 
He  srist  scop 
elda  barnum 
heben  til  hrofe 
haleg  scepen 
tha  middun  geard 
mon  cynnaes  uard 
cci  dryctiii 
lefier  tiadse 
flniin  foldu 
frea  allmectig 


Angi.o-Saxon. 

(^About  A.  D.  885,  hii  King 
Alfred,  MS.  C.  C.  C.  0.xon. 
Thorpe,  Pref.Caed.  xxii.) 


Nu  we  sceolan  herian 
heofon  rices  weard 

mctodes  mihte 
and  his  mod-ge)>onc 
wera  wuldor-fceder 
swa  he  wundra  gehwses 
ece  dryhten 
oord  onstealde 
he  Berest  gescfeop 
eorBan  bearnum 
heofon  to  hr6fe 
halig  scyppend 
]>a  middan  geard 
mon  cynnes  weard 
ece  dryhten 
aefter  teode 
firum  foldan 
frea  aehnihtig 


Literal  English  Vehsion. 


Now  we  must  praise 
the   guardian  of  heaTen'a 

kingdom, 
the  Creator's  miffht, 
and  his  mind's  thought, 
glorious  father  of  men ! 
as  of  every  wonder  he, 
Lord  eternal, 
formed  in  the  beginning. 
He  first  framed 
for  the  children  of  earth 
the  heavens  as  a  roof; 
holy  Creator ! 
then  mid  earth, 
the  guardian  of  mankind, 
the  eternal  Lord, 
afterwards  produced ; 
the  earth  for  men, 
Lord  almighty ! 


Were  not  the  consonants  the  only  part  of  the  language  which 
bad  a  fixed  and  permanent  character  ? 

The  Anglo-Saxon  appears  greatly  disfigured  as  it  is  at  pre- 
sent represented  in  the  English.  Our  present  language  is  in- 
deed formed  on  its  basis,  but  Anglo-Saxon  only  becomes  Eng- 
lish by  an  intermixture  of  Old  Danish,  Norman  French,  &c. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  syntax  of  the  English  is  founded 
on  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  notwithstanding  the  partial  degen- 
eration caused  by  the  introduction  of  Norman  French.  No  one 
at  the  present  day  will  think  of  deducing  the  English  syntax 
from  that  of  the  last  language,  as  its  syntax  is  extremely  regu- 
lar, while  that  of  both  English  and  Anglo-Saxon  is  characteri- 
zed by  the  most  diversified  inflection.  *•  The  diction  and  idiom, 
forming  the  mirror  of  the  soul  of  nations,"  says  Halbertsma,  in 
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his  peculiar  style,  "  are  in  English  and  French  as  widely  diF- 
li;reni  as  the  character  of  the  respective  people.  Hence  the 
phenomenon,  that  when  a  foreiirner  well  acquainted  with  the 
French  easily  understands  an  English  aulhor,  it  Is  certain  that 
tbis  writer  is  not  possessed  of  the  true  genius  of  the  English 
language.  Addison  may  be  deemed  neat,  pure,  elegani,  and 
fluent,  but  he  is  not  English.  Shakspeare  wrote  English  ;  in 
bim  the  English  tongue  and  genius  are  represented." 

Before  showing  what  has  been  done  for  the  culture  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  we  wish  to  make  one  remark.  In  studying  a 
kindred  language,  it  is  natural  lo  compare  it  with  that  of  one's 
own  country.  The  older  Saxoni^ts,  indeed,  followed  the  com- 
mon ground  of  the  Latin  ;  bui  llask  first  threw  off  the  incum- 
brances which  had  fallen  upon  Anglo-Saxon,  by  modelling  it 
according  to  the  principles  and  form  of  kindred  languages.  He 
turned  to  the  Icelandic  and  other  Scandinavian  tongues  for 
points  of  comparison.  Grimm,  and  other  Germans,  use  the 
Theotisc,  and  what  they  call  Saxon,  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Halberlsma  employs  Friesic  ;  and  Dr.  Bos- 
worth  has  the  honor  of  first  turning  to  the  English  for  illus- 
tration. 

The  great  restorer  of  Anglo-Saxon  learning  was  Francis 
Junius.*  The  stores  within  his  reach  were  e;iliausted  by  him. 
No  man  has  yet  surpassed,  and  but  few  have  equalled  him,  in 
the  knowledge  of  this  language.  Many  of  his  manusrripls  arc 
still  unpublished.+  I>r.  Hickes,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  earlier 
English  SaKonisls,  published  his  great  work  in  l?!)."}.!  It  is, 
as  far  as  regards  Anglo-Saxon,  nulls  htdigc^nrqvc  mole» — an 
immense  but  undigested  mass  of  materials.  The  great  error 
into  which  he  fell,  (and  his  example  probably  influenced  Lye,) 
was  the  blending  of  two  languages  as  dissimilar  as  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  the  Mceso-Goihic  and  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  most 


•  BomlaPn,  i11rIIG77. 

tUpliirimBs  nliqiiii  lucubralionraqulbusobsoklsahra  liiigiina  flpliovil;  inltr 
qu«a  esi  glosswriniii  qiiiiiijue  Einguaruro.  m  quo  ill«rom  ongimsex  imusiLb  illU 
mMiuineniiBindagiivii.iniodsuninirrrvpr^dui.rfrt'  fpflMiBrtrelilirftriri  preelsns 
meritui  Ejiiscopus  Oxoim-nsi  .in.,iiii'-  r.u  i  ..,.,n.i  rm  XI.  voluminibus  deicrihi 

nu^iBBime ruravii,  lU  ivpi^i :  .  '  "  ".'iiimentarium  TauBiij 

hannoniani  rv.  tvftngcl[ i..  -omnia  IfgaviiOjoni- 

diuliua  citreanL  pBlrinniiii  iiii'ii|' ^'      '  hhi  {itEefixn  libra  rjui  ile 

pktura  veifram.    auoinl  m  .iip  i.[.-.iil  iuiLHi  ii[  i  .i-i.n..  -  J.  (iiinpuch.)    And  iIimc 
Ktt  «iU  sl'^ping.  lolhf  ahaiiieofilie  Eiigliisb,  iit  ilic  BuJltiiii  Library  i 

tLin5uarum  VcM.  &jrtentrionnUum  Theuiunis  GrBinrnKico-Cniiciu  n  Ap. 
chitologicus.    Auciort  Gfeorgio  Hickesio,  S.  T.  P- 
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unltke  of  ilie  German  languages,  and  treating  ihem  under  one 
head.  Tlie  meriis  and  demerits  of  Lye,  we  shall  consider  al 
greater  lengtli,  when  we  come  to  the  comparison  of  liis  lexicon 
with  that  of  Dr.  Bosworih,  After  llie  time  of  Hickes,  no  farther 
progress*  was  made  towards  the  discovery  of  the  genius  of  the 
language,  until  Professor  Rask,  io  1816,  published  UhAngehak- 
sUk  Sproglaere  tUligemed  at  kort  Laexebog,  (an  Anglo-Sason 
Grammar,  together  with  a  short  Praxis.)  He  was  an  acute 
philologist,  and  saw  the  futility  of  founding  a  system  of  gram- 
mar for  the  Anglo-Saxon,  upon  the  Latin,  a  language  wliose 
spirit  and  furin  vvere  so  entirely  different;  and,  as  before  re- 
marked, he  turned  for  the  purposes  of  illustration  to  the  Ice- 
landic and  the  Siandlnavian  tongues.  Though  mistaken  in 
some  of  his  theories,  we  may  first  date  a  thorough  understand- 
ing  of  its  principles  and  peculiarities  to  his  labors.  A  nriiert 
remarks,  that  the  student  will  acquire  juster  notions  of  the  lan- 
guage and  grammar  from  a  few  weeks'  study  of  his  grammar, 
than  from  years  of  hard  labor  in  the  ponderous  folios  of  Hickes 
and  Lye.f  This  work  drew  the  public  attention  throughout 
Europe  to  the  subject,  and  in  1822  Dr.  Jacob  Grimm  published 
the  first  volume^  of  iiis  Deutsche  Grammatik,  which  is  a  gram- 
mar of  all  the  Germanic  languages,  and,  of  course,  includes  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  The  system  of  this  profound  grammarian  and 
philologist,  thougl)  it  essentially  differs  from  that  of  Professor 
Rask,  was  an  invaluable  addition  to  the  mass  of  Saxon  learn- 
ing. In  18'23,  Dr.  Bosworth,  the  author  of  the  lexicon  before 
us,  published  his  grammar,  which,  to  use  his  own  words,  "was 
an  attempt  to  divest  the  Saxon  grammar  of  the  useless  Latin 
incumbrances  put  on  it  by  preceding  writers,  and  to  offer  one 
formed  on  the  true  genius  and  structure  of  the  original  Saxon." 
It  seems  that  he  had  not  met  with  Dr.  Grimm's  work  ;  Profes- 
sor Rask's  was  incorporated  into  the  notes.||  In  this  connexion 
we  must  not  pass  by  the  labors  of  the  Rev.  G.  Halbertsma. 
His  contributions  to  the  dissertation  on  the  Germanic  tonguei 


1*Tli«griunninrBnflerwan]jpubliahEd  wftrtrngreabrilgincntaofHidcM.    1^^^| 
fauotcd  uiiheldleratoDr.  Websl^r.putilUlKdLDlheBos'.oiiCtiurilir.       J^^H 
t  Mf.  Thorpe  has  iranaUled  this  invaluaLile  gnuuniBr  inU)  EnglUh,  nnd  il  wai]^^^| 
lishHi  in  Copenbagtn  ill  Uiefeui  1B3(),undaFiheiiniiiediate inspection urProlSBc^^ 
lloak  hiinaeli: 
{Asecond  and  a  ihird  volume  were  iasuediD  1^6,  and  lB3l. 
II  An  abrtd^menl  wastnibliihed  in  1836,  uiiderUisiiileorBCoinr«ni3ioiuGriim- 
uiHrorPrimiure  Eagluti,  or  Angki-Suan.    Thl>  recgJTed  "  such  addiiioua  $ai 

Lcamnianx  as  nalumUy  arotr  itoia  a  ratther  cnnsidcrollon  of  lit  Bubjecc"  iHfl^^l 
Iiing  preface  lo  hia  dicuonary  he  has  given  the  ISssfnliala,  with  oiher  iinpn>nM^^^| 
Ihni  hia  t^ber  experience  ■u^^obihI.  J^^H 
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prefixed  (o  Dr.  Bosworlli's  lexicon,  bear  the  slamp  ofacule  in-   ' 
vesltK;atior>  and  profDimd  learning.* 

In  ihe  year  1059  was  publislied  ihe  first  Anglo-Saion  dic- 
tionary, namely,  Somncri  Diciionarinm  Saxonico-Latino-An- 
glicuni,  ciiin  Aelfric,  AbbalisGrammatica  Latiaa-Saxonica,  et 
ejus  Glossario,  linsk  snys  that  it  bears  very  honorable  testi- 
mony to  the  labor  and  industry  of  its  author.  The  (rrammar 
o(  Aelfric  is  quite  important  tu  the  student.  But  the  large  dic- 
tionary of  Lyet  eclipsed  this  more  unpretending  work.  It  ap- 
peared in  1772;  and  with  tlic  labor  of  Hickes  before  him,  it  is 
surprising  that  he  should  have  fallen  into  so  many  and  so  griev- 
ous errors.  It  is  said,{  however,  that  the  ignorance  and  auda- 
city of  his  editor.  Manning,  were  the  cause  ofnunierous mistakes 
from  which  Lye  liimsplf  escaped.  Bui  as  ihe  original  manu- 
scripts have  never  to  our  knowledge  been  examined,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  prove  the  charge. 

The  principal  faults  of  this  work  may  be  enumerated  in  few 
words.  Like  Hickes,  the  author  blended  together  the  Rlceso- 
Gotbic  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  ;  he  introduced  many  Old-Sason 
Words  from  the  Harmonia  Coltoniana,  and  old  English  from  the 
continnation  of  the  Saxon  chronicle,  neither  of  wliich  deserve 
place  in  an  An^lo-Saxon  lexicon  ;§  and,  moreover,  contains 
not  a  single  word  from,  or  a  single  reference  to,  the  poem  of 
Beowulf.  Rask  says,  "the  worst,  however,  is,  that  the  whole 
compilation  proves  such  a  want  of  all  critical  and  grammatical 
knowledge,  that  il  is  quite  astonishing  how  so  indiOerent  a  dic- 
tionary could  appear  after  Hickes  had  so  ably  led  the  way  to  the 
cultivaLion  of  tliis  tongue.  The  same  verb,  for  instance,  which  in 
iU  various  forms  requires  a  change  of  vowel,  is  sometimes  inserted 
in  five  dilfereni  places;  for  example,  arnian,urnan,urnian,yrDan, 
aernan,  to  run.  Here  also,  two  different  words  are  confounded, 
namely,  acrnan,  to  let  run,  and  yrnan,  lo  rvn."  But  taking  into 
consideration  what  we  liave  said  about  Anglo-Saxon  orthography, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  a  merit,  though  purely  unin- 

•  We  undentitticl  ihst  lie  inlrndi  to  add  a  wcond  and  iliinl  pan  lo  what  ha  bu 
■bcadr  publislwd  on  ibe  Anglo-Saxon  pronunciaUoD.  The  smuid  on  llir  sound 
of  ranh  Anglo-Saioii  lellpr,  nnd  ihe  thiiid  on  thf  pranical  Bjiplicmion  of  tlie  rulea 
-which  fac  has  given  rclatiTC  lo  ihe  foweU,  diphlhiinn,  and  conaonBiiU. 

t  Edaanli  Lye  DlctionBrlum  Baxanico  d  GoihiiAjuiniiin,  tdidii  O,  Manning. 
PnfLxti  »  a  Grunmatlics  Angb-Satoniu  in  unnn  Tyro 


tcBHacquutus  Bum.  ul  magna  tx  parte  enieiidatiua.  immo,  pprmulLia 

adjeciis,  illuMrandi  euusfi,  cxcniplii,  lucupletitu  Hiam  tanitierem.     Moiining'a 
Pretweio  Lye. 
i  Hon  ditniemlum,  me  ipsius  vesligia  nliquandiu,  etiam  in«<i>iilimi  Mate.  —  Id. 
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in  Lye.  For  he  gave  every  word  as  lie  found  it,  and 
■enr sliered  il)eorthographytosuiianyilieory,as  hewasproba- 
%h  «w»re  tliat  he  was  only  to  pave  the  way  for  oilier  8axonists. 
UW  lenrniog  vna^  not  sufficient,  or  his  critical  acumen  was  too 
4«ll,  to  achieve  llie  labor  of  successfully  extracting  rules  or 
principles  from  the  apparent  confusion.  The  aulhorjust  quot- 
ed, chiirgei  him  nilJi  having  "  no  idea  oftlie  genders  of  words," 
M»d  decUres  ihni  "  no  knowledge  of  the  grammalical  properties 
oTa  word  can  be  obtained  from  him,  but  uoly  its  signilication." 
Bat  this  is  raiiier  too  severe.  These  errors  are  the  principal ; 
a  iew  of  lesser  magnitude  will  be  noEiced  by  and  bye.  Anglo- 
S»i>i]  lexicography  was  in  this  undecided  slate  when  Dr.  Bus- 
wonh  published  Ills  dictionary  of  ihe  language.  His  qualifica- 
tions for  the  work  were  attained  by  the  study  of  twenty  years, 
seven  of  which  have  been  occupied  upon  the  book  before  ns. 
\Vt  have  already  noticed  his  other  contributions  Lu  Anglo-Sax- 
on grammar. 

In  printing  ihe  Anglo-Haion,  the  author  has  adopted  the 
Roman  characiers,  with  the  exception  of  the  characters*  >  and 
e,  used  to  express  the  th  sounds  in  tUbig  and  smooth.  He  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Rnsk,  whose  reasons  are  thus  given; 
"  Tlie  wrillen  Anglo-Saxon  characters,  as  they  appear  in  inanu- 
si-ripis,  being  themselvesa  barbarous  monkish  corruption  ofihe 
RouiRi),  and  tlie  printed  ones  a  very  imperfect  imitation  of  the 
manuscript.  To  persist,  therefore,  in  the  use  of  tliem,  however 
venerable  their  appearance,  seems  to  be  without  good  reason  ; 
fiir  though  called  Anglo-Saxon,  they  are  no  other  ihan  those 
employed  at  the  same  time  in  the  writing  of  Latin  ;  if,  therefore, 
we  would  be  consistent,  we  ought  to  employ  types  to  represent 
every  variiilion  of  character  in  ihe  middle  ages;  as  the  hand- 
writing underwent  many  changes  before  the  discovery  of  print- 
ing, and  ilie  restoration  of  the  Roman  a!phabei."t 

Dr.  Bosworih  gives  under  every  word  its  principal  forms, 
parallel  terms  from  cognate  languages,  its  English  and  Latin 
(ianifications,  passages  from  works,  and  references  to  authors 
where  the  word  is  to  be  met  with,  particularly  when  there  it 
some  pernliarity  in  the  phraseology.  He  also  introduces  Scla- 
vonic, Latin,  Greek,  and  Celtic,  together  with  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
Persian,  and  Sanscrit  synonymes,  when  the^  bear  a  striking 
alBnity  to  the  word  under  consideration.     The  accents  are  also 

•  1i  in  10  be  rejWttJ  llml  tlifae  chHracters  are  no  longer  in  use  in  our  loneuBer, 
o*  tliry  **rVB  loilHi'lt  the  sharp  and  flat  eaunciuioD  of  that  cuiious  Bound,  tbc  M. 
tEmk,  PMf  wa«m.p.lv. 
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used  on  tlie  word  and  lU  variations  slsnding  at  tlie  head  of  | 
each  article,  tliis  being  deemed  sufficient  for  practical  purposes.! 
The  immense  advantages  over  L^e  will  be  perceived  when  we 
mealion  that  the  latter  author  onl;  gives  llie  Latin  signilication 
with  examples,  and  the  English  if  very  like  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
It  was  our  iiitcnlion  to  have  given  copious  entracts  from  both 
dictionaries,  in  order  to  show  the  incapacity  of  Lye,  and  the 
general  meagreness  of  his  Horit,  and  to  prove  by  juxtaposition 
the  great  superiority  of  Dr.  Bosworth.  But  on  the  whole,  we 
concluded,  ihal  it  would  be  better  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  re- 
spective works.  The  words  (which  we  select  at  random)  Beon, 
to  be,  Man,  man,  Dohter,  daughter,  Sunu,  son,  God,  God  and 
good,  Gu»,  war,  bailU,  and  Heah,  high,  will  be  sufficient  to  prove 
the  Iruih  of  our  assertions. 
^^In  speaking  of  the  preface,  (from  which  we  have  drawn 
^Krgely,)  we  have  coniined  ourselves  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  of 
^^hich  it  comprises  but  the  smaller  portion,  and  we  can  only 
allude  briefly  in  passing,  to  the  equally  masterly  sketches  of  the 
other  Germanic  tongues.  It  would  be  impossible  to  find  as 
much  information  on  the  subject  collected  in  as  few  pages.  It 
deserves  a  separate  consideration,  and  nut  the  meagre  and  un- 
satisfactory notice  which  our  limits  compel  us  to  give.  We 
nusi  again  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself. 

In  parting  with  Dr.  Bosworth,  we  cannot  but  express  the  de- 
lif;ht  which  we  have  felt  in  the  candor  and  sincerity  with  which 
his  work  has  been  conducted,  and  we  rejoice  to  perceive  thaf 
the  paltry  prejudices  and  supercilious  spirit  which  have  dis- 
graced so  many  of  his  brother  Saxonists  ot"  the  present  day, 
have  not  infected  hira.  The  controversy  and  the  ill  will  between 
the  English  and  continental  school  have  already  continued 
far  too  long.  It  cannot  but  retard  the  progress  of  the  language 
about  which  they  so  valorously  contend.  We  hope  that  liis 
cotemporaries  may  see  the  error  of  their  ways  froin  the  simpli- 
dty  and  candor  of  Dr.  Bosworth. 

Before  closing,  we  wish  to  make  a  (ew  remarks  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  While  men  have 
been  spending  their  youth  in  the  study  of  the  foreign  and  dead 
languages,  their  own  has  been  neglected,  and  the  source  from 
which  it  has  been  derived  has  not  even  been  known,  nave  by 
the  student  and  recluse  ;  and  yet  four  fifths  of  the  words  used 
in  common  language  are  of  Anglo-Saxon  derivation.  Of  six- 
ty-six words  which  compose  the  Lord's  prayer,  five  only  are  of 
Gallo-iNorman  introduction ;  the  rest  are  Anglo-Ss*""' ^i^a  Ihe 
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ideas  contained  in  these  five  words  could  be  equally  well  express- 
ed in  legitimate  English.  The  foreign  words  in  our  language 
are  for  the  most  part  used  to  express  abstract  and  scientific  ideas, 
and  were  introduced  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  French.*  These 
terms,  however,  do  not  suit  the  feelings  of  the  poet ;  he  invo- 
luntarily has  recourse  to  his  native  tongue — to  the  varied  con- 
struction, and  the  energetic  and  picturesque  diction  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  —  a  language  formed  by  his  valiant  forefathers  in 
their  savage,  that  is,  poetical  state.  This  remark  fully  ac- 
counts for  the  fact,  that  a  reader  who  is  a  little  acquaint- 
ed with  French  and  Latin,  easily  understands  the  writings 
of  an  English  lawyer,  divine,  or  philosopher,  while  he  boggles 
at  every  sentence  of  the  poets,  whose  Anglo-Saxon  words  and 
construction  are  equally  unknown  to  hira.t  The  peculiar  cha- 
racteristics of  the  language  are  its  richness,  its  strength  and 
significance  of  expression,  and  a  facility  and  felicity  of  com- 
bination only  exceeded  by  the  copiousness  of  the  Greek.  It 
deserves  our  attention  from  the  perfect  state  in  which  it  has  been 
transmitted  to  us;  from  its  literature ;|  from  the  historical  know- 
ledge recorded  in  it;  and  as  being  the  chief  of  the  secondary 
sources  of  the  more  modern  northern  tongues.  It  is  one  of  the  an- 
cient languages  to  which  we  may  successfully  refer,  in  our  in- 
quiries how  language  has  been  constructed  ;  and  it  is  capable  of 
elucidating  the  principles  of  grammatical  science,  and  of  lead- 
ing us  to  a  philosophical  theory  of  language.§  We  have  only 
to  remark,  that  the  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  original  introduction  of  our  laws,  our  liber- 
ty, and  religion.  Though  many  of  their  barbarous  customs 
have  been  abolished,  yet  the  remains  of  their  civil  and  munici- 
pal customs  and  regulations  are  still  perceptible.  The  trial  by 
jury  we  owe  immediately  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  though  it  is 
doubtless  to  be  traced  ultimately  to  the  Romans  and  Greeks.|| 
And  above  all,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Saxonists  of  the 
day  has  declared,  that  a  few  hours  attentively  dedicated  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  literature  will  be  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  authority  of 
every  dictionary  and  grammar  of  the  English  language  hitherto 

*  For  other  examples,  see  Mackintosh's  History  of  Elngland,  vol.  i.  p.  77.  Bos- 
worth's  Gram.  pref.  p.  xi.  et  possiin.     Turner's  Hist,  of  iuiglo-Saxons. 

t  Diet.  p.  77. 

t  The  literuturf^  will  probably  be  made  the  subject  of  notice  hereafter. 

§  Vide  In»i:ram's  Lect.  Riisk,  Pref  p.  42.  Bosworth'a  Gram.  p.  13.  Turner's 
Hist,  of  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  i.  p.  578. 

II  See  the  very  Iparncd  dissertation  of  that  eminent  antiquary,  Dr.  Pcttcn^ll, 
whose  opinion  is  adopted  by  Sir  William  Jones. 
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published!  We  have  yei  to  look  forward  to  tlie  day  when  a 
correct  dictionary  sliall  be  puhlislied  ;  and  Dr.  Bosworth  may 
with  justice  plume  himself  upon  having  made  llie  most  import- 
ant coDtribution  to  it.  And  n-by  may  not  ati  American  citizen 
lay  his  hand  to  the  work  ?  The  race  is  equal ;  and  the  latents 
and  industry  of  our  learned  men  could  hardly  have  a  belter  ap- 
plication, than  in  elucidating  the  difficulties  of  their  native 
tongue. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  has  yet  been  done  to  ad- 
vance  the  study  of  the  Auglo-Sason  in  this  country.  The  uni» 
versity  of  Virginia  is  the  only  institution  in  which  a  provision 
has  been  expressly  made  for  instruction  in  it.  Text  books  are 
wanting,  and  even  our  best  libraries  are  lamentably  deficient  in 
materials  for  ilsstudy.  We  hope  that  it  will  not  be  so  much  longer. 
If  ever  a  language  deserved  our  attention,  that  language  is  the 
Anglo-Saxon ;  not  only  because  it  is  so  rich  in  itself,  but  as  the 
foundaiioo  of  our  own  tongue.  The  additions  which  it  has  re- 
ceived from  the  Norman-French,  and  other  languages,  have  not 
been  sufficient  to  destroy  its  original  force.  "  Whereas  our 
language,"  as  old  Camden  says,  "ismixed,  it  isno  disgrace.  The 
Italian  is  pleasant,  butwithout  sinews,  asQ  still  fleeting  water.  The 
French  delicate,  but  even  nice  as  a  woman,  scarce  daring  to  open 
her  lippes  for  fear  of  marring  her  countenance.  The  Spanish  ma- 
Jesticall  but  fulsome,  running  too  much  on  the  o,  and  terrible  like 
the  divell  in  a  play.  The  Dutch  manlike,  but  withnll  very  harsh, 
as  one  ready  at  every  word  lo  pick  a  quarrell.  But  we,  in  bor- 
rowing from  them,  give  theslrengthof  consonants  to  the  Italian; 
the  full  sound  of  words  to  the  French;  the  variety  of  terminations 
to  the  Spanish ;  and  the  mollifying  of  mere  words  to  the  Dutch : 
and  so,  like  bees,  we  gather  the  honey  of  their  good  properties, 
and  leave  the  dregs  to  themselves.  And  thus,  when  substan- 
lialnesse  combineth  with  delighlfulnesse,  fiillnesse,  seemlinesse 
with  portllnesse,  and  curreotnesse  with  strengthnesse,  how  can 
the  language  which  consisteth  of  all  these  sound  other  than  full 
f  bU  sweetnesse."" 

L  •  Camden's  Rbriiiuis,  p.  38.  ed.  1G23. 
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Art.  VI.  —  TJie  Limitations  of  Human  ResponsHnlify.  By 
Francis  Wayland.  Boston  :  Gould,  Kendall,  &  Lincoln. 
1838.     Second  Edition.     12mo.  pp.  188. 

There  is  great  merit  in  this  unpretending  little  work.  In- 
deed we  know  of  few  moral  reasoners  more  clear-headed  or  right- 
minded  than  its  author,  Dr.  Wayland,  and  fewer  still  who  have 
a  more  plain,  downright  way,  of  enforcing  what  they  teach.  It 
is  the  manner,  in  short,  of  one  who  knows  what  he  thinks,  and 
means  what  he  says — the  best  of  all  possible  manners  in  either 
speaker  or  writer.  The  reader  has  nothing  to  hunt  for,  and  the 
thinker  has  as  little  to  complain  of.  The  truth,  or  the  opinion, 
whatever  it  be,  is  stated  so  frankly  and  so  clearly,  so  entirely 
unvarnished  and  uncolored,  that,  if  it  fail  to  convince,  it  at  any 
rate  never  blinds  the  understanding.  If  there  be  error,  there  is 
at  least  nothing  to  cover  it  up,  and,  therefore,  it  may  easily  be  de- 
tected. Now  this  is  of  itself  high  merit  in  an  author,  above  all,  in  a 
didactic  one ;  and  more  especially  we  would  add,  in  an  age  like 
ours,  when  all  men  argue  and  few  men  think.  In  our  country, 
certainly,  we  want  thinkers,  and  this  little  book,  it  seems  to  us, 
is  well  fitted  to  make  them. 

To  lead  men  to  look  into  the  limitations  of  human  responsi- 
bility, lest  in  their  zeal  they  go  beyond  their  duty,  would  seem  to 
be  u  new  task  for  the  practical  moralist.     He  has  generally 
hitherto  found  sufficient  occupation  on  the  other  side,  in  bringing 
men  up  to  the  mark  ;  and  yet  there  is,  perhaps,  no  moral  teach- 
ing at  this  time  more  imperatively  demanded.     Over-zeal  may 
be  said  to  be  the  *'  idiosyncrasy"  of  our  age  and  generation;— 
"  good,  overmuch."     This  temperament,  whether  it  be  sympto- 
matic of  a  plethora  of  health,  as  its  admirers  say,  or,  rather,  as 
some  think,  but  a  new  form  of  the  old  disease,  —  **  sacrifice"  rather 
than  **  mercy,"  —  equally  requires  the  watchful  care  of  the  phy- 
sician.     Though  of  healthy  action,  still,  if  neglected,  it  is  apt 
to  break  out  into  biles  and   ulcers;  while,  if  radically  vitiated, 
such  humors  soon  run  into  deep  rooted  and  fatal  disease.    Ifl 
the  body  politic  as  in  the  human,  therefore,  there  is  need  of 
»*  hellebore ;"  **  alteratives"  are  the  only  security  against  the  "  scal- 
pel" of  tlie  anatomist     But  the  error  of  the  age  is  too  well  put 
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y  Dr.  Wayland  for  us  to  giv 
words : 


I  any  otlier  tlian  hk  own 


"  ll  might  pei'hapa  be  adtleil,  that  the  events  of  the  present  time 
seein  specially  to  call  for  such  a  discussion.  Almost  eveij  attempt 
made  for  the  purpose  of  binding  men  together  in  masses,  and  thus 
of  subjecting  thera  to  the  dominion  of  leaders,  is  made  under  the 
sulemn  sanctions  of  moral  obligation.  Men  plead  the  authority  of 
God  whiliit  they  violate  law,  and  whilst  they  sustain  law  against 
thia  very  violation ;  whilst  they  infringe  the  rights  of  their  neighbor, 
and  wbibt  they  defend  the  rights  of  their  neighbor  against  infringe' 
ment ;  whilst  the  individual  takes  the  power  of  society  into  his  own 
hands,  and  whilst  society  punishes  him  for  the  transgression.  It 
seems  to  be  frequently  lakeu  for  granted,  tliut  all  duties  belong  to 
all  men ;  that  mattei's  of  right  reuognizc  no  distinction  either  of 
age,  or  sex.  of  civil  office,  or  ecclesiantical  function  ;  that  all  men, 
and  aU  women,  and  all  children,  arc  equally  responsible  for  all 
pDssible  things ;  that  there  is  no  peculiar  and  special  duty  assigned 
to  3  magistrate  or  to  a  legislator,  to  a  congregation  or  to  b  clergy- 
man ;  but  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  is  reKponsiblo  for  the 
discharge  of  every  possible  duty,  and  that  every  human  being  niay 
urge  this  responsibilily  upon  every  other  human  being,  under  pe- 
nalty of  the  infinite  displeasure  of  the  eternal  God,"     pp.  16,  17. 

We  know  not  where  to  turn  to  find  the  question  of  the  limits 
of  individual  responsibility  bolter  treated  than  it  is  by  Dr.  Way- 
land,  especially  in  the  earlier  sections  of  this  volume  ;  and,  but 
that  in  the  days  of  our  fathers  its  discussion  was  less  demanded, 
we  are  somewhat  surprised  to  think  how  few  competitors  there 
are  to  enter  the  lists  with  him.  The  work  opens  with  a  just  and 
beautiful  picture  of  the  power  of  the  moral  impulse  to  arouse  the 
energies  of  man,  and  to  set  him,  in  the  consciousness  of  right, 
above  all  human  control ;  laying  it  down  as  the  highest  glory  of 
haman  nature,  "  to  love  right  better  than  life,  and  to  obey  the 
dictates  of  conscience  at  every  conceivable  hr.zard."  Of  an  im- 
pnlse  that  thus  counts  consequences  but  as  "  the  dust  in  the  bal- 
ance," it  is  evident,  that  the  evil  of  a  wrong  direction  must  be 
as  incalculable  as  the  good  of  a  right  one.  Against  this  danger, 
our  great  security  lies,  doubtless,  in  its  own  godlike  nature,  so 
that  conscience  cannot  be  long  or  deeply  perverted — with  the 
morning  it  returns  to  its  strength.  (Still,  however,  tliere  is  no 
security  against  its  casual  and  temporary  perversion.  Even 
from  lliis  come  jars  that  ollen  are  found  to  shake  society  (o  its 

fdations.  Against  this  there  is  no  other  security  than  the 
I  and  adequate  settlement  by  each  individual  mind,  of  the 
t  previous  qaestion  which  fanaticism  slurs  over,  namely, 
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is  it  my  duty  ?  This  is  the  question  taken  up  by  our  author, 
and  treated  by  him,  so  long  as  he  confines  himself  to  general 
reasoning,  as  we  have  already  said,  Ynxh  consummate  ability ; 
but  when  be  comes  to  apply  it  pointedly  to  the  solution  of  such 
mixed  questions  as  church  government — the  abolition  of  sla- 
very—  and  the  annexation  of  Texas,  we  are  less  satisfied  ; — not 
that  we  difier  much  from  Dr.  Wayland  in  his  conclusions,  saving 
his  eulogium  on  church  independency,  but  because  this  blending 
of  the  questions  of  the  right  and  the  expedient,  and  the  decision 
of  such  vexed  questions,  by  one  who  sets  out  as  a  purely  mora! 
teacher,  naturally  may  cast  some  discredit  on  bis  theory  of  duty. 
It  will,  perhaps,  be  open  to  the  suspicion,  that  his  •*  premises*' 
were  in  truth  but  an  argument  in  support  of  a  "  foregone  conclu  • 
sion.'*  The  value  of  moral  principles  is  indeed  in  their  practical 
application  ;  but  it  is  not  seldom  a  great  advantage  to  the  cause 
of  truth,  when  a  moral  teacher,  like  our  author,  sets  out  to  unfold 
and  put  in  a  just  light  the  J3rinciples  which  lie  at  the  found- 
ation of  greatly  agitated  questions,  that  he  should  hold  himself 
as  much  as  possible  aloof,  and  not  appear  as  one  of  the  parties 
in  the  strife.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  unexceptionable 
than  the  tone  and  temper  in  which  Dr.  Wayland  indicates  the 
practical  bearing  of  bis  principles  upon  the  questions  alla- 
ded  to. 

In  all  questions  of  conscience,  that  of  the  fact  is  to  be  first 
settled — What  has  God  commanded  ?  "  Conscience  teaches  us 
that  we  are  under  obligations  greaterthan  we  can  conceive,  to  love, 
serve,  and  obey  our  Creator  ;  and  that  nothing  of  which  we  can 
conceive  should  be  sufficient  to  interfere  with  the  performance  of 
every  act  which  he  has  commanded.  But  while  all  this  is  strictly 
true,  it  is  strictly  true  of  nothing  which  he  his  not  commande<L 
We  may  plead  his  authority  for  the  doing  of  any  thing  which  he 
has  enjoined,  but  we  can  plead  it  for  nothing  else." 

The  leading  error,  therefore,  into  which  men  are  apt  to  fall, 
is,  to  mistake  the  outward  act  for  the  inward  temper.  Our  rela- 
tions to  God,  it  is  evident,  have  lospect  essenfiailij  to  tempers  of 
mind  —  to  be  charitable,  for  instance,  self-denying,  temperate, 
and  the  like;  our  responsibility  for  these  tempers  is,  consequently, 
a  responsibility  unlimited  and  universal ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
our  obligation  to  perform  any  certain  act  by  which  these  tempers 
are  to  be  demonstrated,  is  an  obligation  limited  and  special^  and  to 
be  determined  by  some  other  manifestation  of  the  divine  will 
aside  from  that  which  requires  the  temper  of  mind  itself.  "When 
we  urge  another,"  says  Dr.  Wayland,  *' to  any  particular  act,  as 
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comprehended  under  the  command  which  enjoins  a  particular 
lemper  of  mind,  we  are  bound  to  show  something  Itwsides  that 
original  and  universal  injunction."  A  man's  obligation,  for  tn- 
Etaoce,  to  join  a  temperance  society,  must  be  shown  from  some- 
thing else  than  his  obligation  lo  be  temperate.  It  may  be  his 
duty,  but  it  does  not  follow  from  that  command. 

A  second  error  arises  from  considering  ourselves  responsible 
for  "  results."  This  fallacy  is  often  evinced  in  missionary  zeal, 
leading  men  lo  look  lo  "  efiects"  as  the  criterion  of  Ibeir  duty, 
instead  of  the  conscientious  use  of  prescribed  means.  We  are 
nowhere  commanded  to  convert  men,  but  simply  to  preach  the 
gogpcl.  This  is  well  put  by  Dr.Wayland,  and  rightly  reasoned  ; 
but  it  should,  we  think,  have  led  him  to  sounder  notions  of  church 
polity  on  other  points  ; 

"  Men  seem  to  liave  aupposed  that  they  were  rcsponaible  for 
men's  conversion,  and  not  for  cmjilnyiig  thotetitcuni  which  Gud  has 
appointed  for  their  conversion.  Hence,  supposing  tliat  they  would 
be  held  guilty  iffaai  were  not  amverted,  they  Lave  considered  thetu- 
seivea  at  liberty  to  use  iiny  means  which  seemed  lo  rheta  most  likely 
to  produce  the  result ;  and  to  enjoin  as  general  and  as  obligatory 
upon  all,  meana,  which  they  supposed  to  have  been  beneficial  in 
particular  instancet.  Hence  has  arisen  the  strife  in  tlie  church  at 
various  times,  respecting  new  mesi^ures  and  old  measures.  And 
these  measures  have  too  often  been  attacked  or  defended  on  tbo 
ground  that  tbey  were  or  were  not  appropriale,  or  that  ihey  have 
or  have  not  been  attended  by  tuccaa.  Now  it  seems  to  rae  that 
on  neither  of  these  grounds  can  any  course  of  measures  be  properly 
either  attacked  or  defended.  If  we  are  not  responsible  for  the 
eottaertttnt  of  men,  but  only  for  the  emplaymfnt  of  those  meant  for 
converting  tliem  which  God  bas  appointed,  the  simple  question  for 
ua  to  decide,  is,  what  are  the  means  tvbicb  he  bas  appointed  \  \t 
may  be  safely  taken  for  granted,  that  the  truths  which  be  baa  put 
into  our  hands,  and  the  motives  which  he  has  directed  us  to  employ, 
are  the  truths  and  the  motives  which  in  their  nature  are  best  adapt- 
ed to  accomplish  bis  purposes.  At  any  rate,  it  would  require  no 
greater  attainment  in  humility  than  falls  lo  the  lot  of  ordinary  men, 
to  teacli  us,  that  whether  any  better  did  or  did  not  exist,  it  is  at 
least  doubtful,  since  God  bas  not  revealed  them,  whether  we  should 
be  likely  to  discover  them."     pp.  31,  32. 

The  concIuMon  from  all  this  is,  that  men's  duty  is  a  limited 
duty,  not  in  the  aiTection  but  in  the  act ;  and  that  such  limita- 
tions, wherever  they  exist,  are  a  real  and  valid  diicliorge  from  the 
performance  of  the  duly  from  which  they  exclude  us.  "  We 
pretend  not,"  says  our  author,  ■■  to  limit  the  leal,  the  self-deiuat, 
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the  intensity  of  purpose  with  whicli  any  one  shall  serve  God ; 
but  we  do  say,  that  it  will  be  far  better  that  this  ceal,  self-deDial, 
aud  intensity  of  purpose,  should  be  directed  by  the  steadfast  wit- 
Jom  of  God,  than  hy  die  fluctuadng  caprice  of  man  ;"  and  in  an- 
swer to  the  ohjeclion,  that  such  teaching  will  tend  to  limit  the 
sphere  of  benevolence  and  duty,  he  shrewdly  remarks,  "  So  far 
as  I  have  seen,  whenever  a  man  begins  by  neglecting  the  limits 
of  responsibility  which  God  has  affixed,  and  by  assuming  that 
every  one  is  responsible  for  er^fry  thing,  he  ends  by  holding  him- 
self and  every  one  else  responsible  for  only  one  thing.  All 
questions  of  duty  seem  to  him  resolvable  into  one — all  the  com- 
mands of  God  arr  concentrated  into  ouc  precept." 

Among  the  obiigalious  most  apt  to  be  mistaken  by  conscien- 
tious minds,  is  that  which  rests  upon  them  for  the  propagation 
of  the  truth.  The  hounds  of  this  obligation  are  laid  down  by 
our  author  with  Justness,  aud,  if  we  mistake  not,  with  somewhat 
of  novel  precision : 

"  The  mere  fact  that  any  thing  is  true,  is  no  reason  whatever 
why  we  should  promulgate  it.  Were  it  otherwige,  every  man 
Wfiuld  be  under  obligation  to  tell  every  one  whom  he  saw  every 
thing  that  he  know.  Every  thing,  whether  bad  or  good,  must  be 
made  a  matter  of  universal  publicity.  The  confidence  of  the  most 
intimate  friendships  must  be  violated  as  a  matter  of  religious  duty. 
The  domestic  fireside  would  cease  to  be  a  sanctuary.  The  tortnrM 
of  such  a  situation  would  be  beyond  endurance.  Every  man  '^^ 
flee  to  nolitude  as  a  refuge  from  society,  which  had  Uias  I 
an  inlolorable  nuiaance."     p.  7o. 

TIk*  doctrine  he  holds  on  this  point  is  one  unqneetionably 
simnd,  namely:  "Thai  we  are  authorized  to  promulgate  injurions 
Intlh,  or  trutli  which  will  give  pain  to  any  one,  in  no  case  br- 
OAtiMB  1/  M  fruth,  but  simply  because  we  are  under  the  necessity 
of  dohift  ill  in  order  io  fulfil  some  specific  moral  obligation." 
The  right  so  oflen  claimed,  of  leaching  our  neighbors  whether 
they  choose  it  or  no,  is  not  in  accordance  with  our  autht 
ere«d: 
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"  An  inlidol,"  says  he,  "  knowing  my  sentiments,  has 
ti>  thrust  obscene  [tamphlcts  under  my  door,  and  I  have 
tiitht  tu  thrust  mv  pamphlets  under  his.  1  have  a  right  to  go  kA 
iwiuin  of  him  wliother  ho  will  receive  them.  If  he  agree  to  it, 
WtfU.  I  may  then  persevere  in  my  labor  of  love  until  he  forbids 
mo.  If  ho  rvfiue  on  the  outset,  for  aught  I  gee,  his  decisii 
uliiHtAtv.     1  out  do  no  mure.     He  is  responsible  for  the 
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His  conclusion  is — We  are  bound  to  sciilicinuh  before  men  | 
xhe  decision  of  the  question,  whether  they  will  or  will  not  receive 
il,  rests  ultimately  witli  themselves ;  we  have  no  aulhoriiy  to  im- 
pose upon  them  knowledge,  no  matter  how  important,  in  viola^  • 
tion  of  this  their  inalienable  right ;  nor  have  we  a  right  to  urge 
the  truth  beyond  the  command.     "  If  God,"  he  argues,  "iiave 
prescribed  one  duty,  and  I  infer  another  duty  from  it,  I  must  an- 
nounce this  second  duly,  not  as  his  command,  but  as  my  infer- 
ence.    This  inference  may  bind  my  conscience;  but  it  can,  as 
my  inference,  bind  the  conscience  of  no  one  else.     Every  one 
{toast,  in  such  case,  be  left  to  his  own  Judgment  ;  and  I  have  no 
Ight  10  accuse  another  of  disobedience  to  God,  uuless  he  admit 
s  for  himself  convinced  of  the  duty,  and  then  disregard 
The  condemnation  hereby  cast  on  the  whole  course  of  the 
_jerance  Societies  more  especially,  our  author  does  not  aOect 
fconceal : 

^"Thus,  God  has  commanded  all  men  to  repent.  This  is  a  uni- 
l1  duty,  and  I  may  urge  it  upon  all  men.  God  commands  all 
3  use  the  things  of  this  world  as  not  abusing  them.  This  I 
^  iay  also  urge  on  the  sanie  authority.  I  infer  that  a  particular  kind 
of  meat  or  drink  is  forbidden.  Then  this  inference  will  bind  me, 
but  1  have  no  right  to  demand  that  the  conaeienco  of  my  neighbor 
be  bound  by  my  iitfeTeni:e.  Mahomet  forbade  ivinc  under  all  cir- 
_cuinBtances.  A  Mahommcdan  may  therefore  in  the  same  nian- 
:  forbid  il,  on  the  authority  of  hia  master.  A  disciple  of 
TBI  cannot  BO  forbid  it,  on  the  authority  of  A»*  master,  unless  he 
a  show  that  Christ  himself,  or  his  apostles,  thus  forbade  it.  If 
b  infer,  from  some  other  precept,  that  it  is  t' 
then  the  moral  obligation  is  contingent,  ■: 
binds  in  those  cases  where  the  use  of  w 
obedience  to  that  precept,  and  it  binds  ii 
case,  every  individual  is  to  be  the  judge  for  himself 

"  It  may  be  said  thai  we  cannot  carry  forward  the  temperance 
reformation  if  we  adopt  this  principle.  To  this  I  have  very  little  to 
reply.  If  we  cannot  carry  forward  the  temperance,  or  any  other 
relbrmiuioii,  vrithout  making  God  say  what  he  has  not  said,  and  a»- 
Buming  a  different  moral  standard  from  that  which  he  has  established, 
I  think  ibe  cause  must,  at  the  outset,  be  desperate.  And,  aAer  all, 
how  is  the  thing  to  be  helped  1  I  may  wish  that  God  had  said  dif- 
ferently \  I  may  seem  lo  see  that  I  could  do  much  more  good  if  he 
had  given  a  different  command.  But,  lihehavenotgicettU,  there 
the  matter  rests,  and  I  am  not  responsible  for  the  result.     But,be- 

Kre  I  find  fault  with  the  laxityofthe  moral  law  of  my  Creator,  would 
not  be  wise  lo  begin  by  distniBting  myself  I  Have  I  not  reason  to 
ar,  that  there  is  an  error  somewhere,  when  I  seem  to  be  more 
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zealous  for  rigliteousness,  than  he  '  who  is  ot'  purer  eyes  than  i 
look  upon  iniquity.'  "     pp.  88 — 90. 

The  candor  of  Dr.  Wayland,  on  all  these  points,  is  highly 
praiseworthy.  It  requires  no  small  amount  of  moral  courage  to 
rebuke  what  men  deem  righteousness.  We  know,  indeed,  few 
little  books  which  speak  out  so  boldly  as  this;  and  as  we  doubt 
not  it  has  been  prompted  by  the  error  it  reproves,  so  we  trust  it 
will  not  be  without  its  influence  in  correcting  it.  In  the  follow- 
ing, he  ventures  on  ground  still  more  tender : 

"  I  have  no  right  to  aiEx  to  any  action,  iiny  other  consequences  llian 
tliose  which  God  himself  ha^  affixed  to  it.  To  some  actions  he  has  af- 
fixed certain  and  inevitable  results.  To  others  the  results  are  coniin- 
gent ;  tbey  may  occur  in  one  case  and  not  in  the  other,  and  I  am  una- 
ble to  tell  in  what  case  thoy  will  and  will  not  occur.  Ihavenori^tto 
assign,  as  certain,  a  consequence  to  an  action,  when  the  consequence 
is  nierely  accidental ;  that  is,  when  it  may,  or  may  not,  occur. 
God  has  declared,  that  unless  a  man  repent  ho  will  never  bo  saved. 
This  is  a  certain  reeult ;  I  may  always  and  every  where  so  declare 
it.  If  a  man  do  not  repent  tt<iw,  under  my  particular  sermon,  he 
3nay  ue^'e^  be  saved.  This  mat/  bo  his  last  offer  of  mercy.  1  may  so 
state  it.  But  I  have  no  right  to  state  that  if  he  do  not  now,  at  this 
time,  repent,  his  soul  will  certainly  be  lost.  He  may  be  lost  if  be 
como  not  forward  to  the  '  anxious  seats,'  and  he  may  be  saved  if 
he  do.  But  God  has  not  commanded  him  to  come  forward  to  the 
'  anxious  seats  ;'  and  though  I  may,  if  I  think  it  will  be  useAil  to 
him,  advise  him  (as  my  advice  merely)  to  come  forward,  I  have  no 
right  to  urge  it  as  the  command  of  God ;  much  leas,  have  I  a  right 
to  assure  him,  that  his  salvation  actually  depends  upon  bis  doing  or 
not  doing  this  particular  thing."     pp.  91,  92. 

As  Utile  right  have  we,  as  he  afterwards  adds,  to  try  to  cre- 
ate consequences ;  arrogantly  to  bring  in  our  efforts  in  aid  of 
the  authority  of  God,  and  "  tell  ihe  man  that  if  he  do  not  obey 
God,  we  will  ruin  his  reputation," 

On  the  subject  of  "  voluntary  associations,"  our  author  shows, 
as  elsewhere,  a  mind  that  has  not  idly  looked  on  the  signs  of  the 
limes.  He  opens  with  the  language  of  their  eulogists,  that  such 
societies  "  are  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  present  age,"  "  the  mo- 
ral means  by  which  the  regeneration  of  the  world  is  to  be  effect- 
ed," etc.  "  That  all  this  is  not  true,"  he  adds,  "  it  scarcely 
becomes  a  single  individual  in  the  faceof  public  upinioti  to  deny. 
It  all  Tnay  he  true.  If  it  is  revealed  truth,  I  will  not  question  ib 
If  it  be  not  repealed  truth,  it  may  surely  without  offence  be  g 
tioned."     Redeclion,  he  owns,  had  led  him  to  results  he  hacQ 
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aniicipsled  ;  and  obsen-ation,  we  doubt  Dot,  has  conllrmed  them. 
The  question  of  the  "  pledge"  he  treats  as  a  moralist  and  Christ- 
ian should  —  as  a  snare  to  the  conscience,  and  a  bar  to  all  candid 
inves(if;alion  ;  to  which  he  might  have  added,  the  arrogant  fal- 
hcY  involved  in  all  such  engagements,  that  of  supposing  it  lo  be 
wiihin  man's  choice  to  extend  or  narrow  the  limits  of  the  obliga- 
tions under  which  God  has  actually  placed  him.  This,  we  think, 
is  the  fundamental  error  of  all  pledges;  and  it  deserves  to  be 
more  fully  brought  ont  than  we  have  yet  seen  it.  The  limita- 
tions rcquiff^d  to  guard  such  voluntary  associations  against  abuse, 
our  anthor  has  laid  down  as  clearly  as  their  nature  admits  of; 
less  clearly,  however,  than  a  "Churchman"  might  have  done, 
sioce  the  Church  itself  being,  as  Dr.  Wayland  argues,  hut  a  vo* 
iunlary  association,  the  question  of  spiritual  rights  and  duties  be- 
comes n  necessary  element  in  the  question,  making  it  an  infinite- 
ly complex  one. 

Before  lea\-ing  this  part  of  our  author's  book,  we  cannot  for- 
bear placing  upon  our  pages  the  following  just  and  sinking 
remarks  : 


"  If  we  conaider  voluntary  associations,  therefore,  03  meana  for 
the  propagation  of  truth,  I  do  not  perceive  that  they  possess  any 
special  advantages ;  on  the  coatraiy,  I  think,  when  considered  as 
a  means  for  this  special  purpose,  they  are  exposed  to  some  manifest 
(lisadTaiitages,  I  think,  moreover,  that  they  are  liable  to  other  ac- 
cidental evils  which  are  not  entirely  unworthy  of  a  passing  consi- 
deration. 

"It  is  obvioua  that  when  two  distinct  motives  prompt  us  to  any 
particular  course  of  action,  they  are  liable  to  become  confounded 
with  each  other.  When  one  of  those  motives  is  dependent  for  its 
existence,  simply  upon  moral  principle,  and  the  other  derives  ita 
strength  from  the  less  elevatca  but  more  boisterous  principles  of 
our  nature  ;  there  is  great  danger  lest  the  latter  usurp  the  supre- 
macy, and  thus  the  act  completely  change  its  moral  character.  For 
ihia  reason,  our  Lord  commajids  us,  in  acts  of  charily,  not  to  let 
otir  '  left  hand  know  what  our  right  hand  doeth.'  Not  that  it  is 
wrong  to  desire  the  good  opinion  of  men,  but  lest,  by  acting  from 
this  motive,  it  should  in  the  end  supplant  the  other;  and  thus  cha- 
rity, which  ought  lo  be  a  duty  to  God,  become  a  mere  artifice  for 
winning  the  applause  of  men. 

"  Such  is  the  case  in  the  present  instance, — Whenever  men  are 
pledged  to  each  other  and  before  the  world,  the  feeling  of  clanship 
m  immediately  awakened ;  every  man  is  looked  upon  as  a  member 
or  not  a  member  of  the  party.  Eveiy  associate  feels  a  share  of 
personal  triumph  in  victorj-,  and  of  personal  degradation  in  defeat ; 


and,  if  these  sentiments  are  only  kept  alive  by  frequent  assemblings, 
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and  are  etimulalcd  into  activity  liy  tbe  oratoiy  of  the  vehement  and 
the  clamorous,  they  sooa  become  the  settled  babit  of  the  soul. 
Here,  then,  a  motive  to  action  ia  created,  aside  train  the  love  of 
truth  and  i-ighteouatiess ;  and,  being  in  perfect  harmony  with  many 
of  the  most  impulsive  principles  of  the  soul,  it  is  liable  to  actjuire 
the  absolute  ascendency.  But  il  unfortunately  happens,  ihat  where 
such  contingencies  exist,  the  result  always  shows  the  chances  to  he 
greatly  against  our  unfortunate  human  nature.  When  so  great  s 
liability  to  do  wrong  exists,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the 
wrong  will  be  done.  And  hence,  in  the  end,  it  generally  happens, 
that  whatever  may  have  been  the  object  for  which  a  pledged  ana- 
ciatioQ  has  been  fonned,  in  process  of  time  the  object  attracts  less 
and  leas,  and  the  association  itself  greater  and  greater  attention. 

"  Nor  is  this  all.  When  men  ai-e  thus  associated,  it  is  well 
known  that  their  feeling  of  moral  responsibility  is  vastly  less  acute 
than  when  they  act  as  individuals.  Associatiuna  will  perpetrate 
acts,  at  which  every  member  of  the  association  would  individuBlIy 
revolt.  Hence  the  common  proverb,  that  "  corporate  bodies  have 
no  consciences."  The  leaders  throw  the  responsibility  upon  the 
mcmbei-s,  and  tho  members  throw  it  back  again  upon  the  leaders, 
and  between  the  two,  we  find  that  although  the  thing  has  been 
done,  yet  who  is  to  be  blamed  for  it,  it  is  by  no  nieaus    easy  to 
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"  When  men  are  thus  assoeiated  in  masses,  the  impulsive  forces 
being  strengthened,  and  the  restraints  of  moral  remonsibility  weak- 
ened, that  evils  must  necessarily  result,  it  surely  is  not  difficult  to 
foresee.  It  sometimes  happens,  that  power  may  be  gained,  and 
the  supremacy  of  the  association  insured,  by  coalition  with  a  poli- 
tical party.  It  is  not  difficult,  for  the  sake  of  doing  so  wueh  good, 
to  negotiate  such  a  coalition. — Hence,  it  has  not  un frequently  hap- 
pened, that  the  votes  of  whole  masses  of  men  liavo  been  bought 
and  sold  in  the  political  shambles  at  a  discount.  At  other  times, 
the  spirit  of  the  association  can  be  kept  up  in  no  other  maimer, 
than  by  advancing  From  innocent  to  questionable  measures,  in  order 
thus  to  arouse  opposition,  and  bring  small  men  and  small  things 
into  prominent  and  distinct  notoriety.  In  this  manner,  the  primary 
object  of  the  association  is  lost  sight  of,  and  the  thing  itself  becomes 
a  mere  system  of  machinery,  working  for  no  other  purpose  than 
for  the  advancement  of  turbulent  and  selfish  agitators. 

This  may  seem  theory.  I  wish  it  were  nothing  else.  Tho  his- 
tory of  the  present  age  shows  that  il  has  all  been  not  unfiequently 
;arried  into  practice.  For  instance,  what  is  a  Trades'  Union,  but 
I  voluntary  association  I  Its  avowed  object  is,  to  protcit  the  la- 
borer from  the  oppression  of  the  capitalist.  Now  this  object  by 
itself,  supposing  the  danger  really  to  exist,  would  seem  virtuniis 
and  honorable ;  for  what  is  more  iniquitous  than  oppression,  ond 
what  more  worthy  of  respect  than  resistance  to  it  %     But  who  does 
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not  know,  that  this  associated  interference,  by  which  a  power  of 
reJress  b  created,  imknowu  to  the  laws,  and  by  which,  in  order  to 
carry  ita  purposes  into  eftect,  the  rightB  ofindinduals  have  been  re- 
morselessly trampled  upon.bas  wroughtthe  most  grievous  mischiefs 
both  to  the  capitalist  and  to  the  laborer  1  What  were  the  French 
Jacohin  clubt  but  volunlarff  asinciatioiu  7  At  first,  they  were  mere 
Mcieties  for  the  harmless  purpose  of  discussing  theoretical  questions 
of  civil  politics. —  Soon  they  were  changed  into  associations,  for 
tbe  purpose  of  carrying  into  practice  those  truths  which  they  sup- 
posed themselves  to  have  demonstrated.  They  were  nest  multi- 
plied, by  tbe  eatablisbment  of  allilialed  branches  iii  every  town  of 
France,  (each  one,  however,  governed  and  directed  by  the  central 
association  in  Paris,)  until  they  wore  able  to  control  tbe  public 
Kentiment  of  the  nation.  They  then  boldly  assumed  the  govern- 
ment of  the  empire.  The  throne  and  the  legislative  assemblies 
were  prostrate  at  their  feet.  The  right  of  franchise,  that  palladium 
of  liberty,  av.t^i  valueless ;  for  elect  whom  you  would  to  be  a  legisla^ 
tor.  he  dared  not  disobey  tbe  mandate  of  the  club.  Legislative  pro- 
ceedings were  regularly  decided  upon,  in  the  meetings  of  these 
voluntary  associations,  before  they  were  brought  forward  in  the 
assembly  ;  and  the  representatives  of  the  penpio  did  nothing  but 
record  tbe  mandates  of  a  sanguinary  mob.  Thus  was  a  tyranny 
enacted,  to  which  the  history  of  the  world  affords  no  parallel;  and 
all  this  was  done  by  men,  who,  at  first,  were  associated  to  discuss 
abstract  principles  of  right,  and  who  were  merely  pledged  to  carry 
into  effect  some  truly  salutary  measures  of  reform. 

"Again  :  if  voluntary  associations  are  the  appropriate  means  for 
promulgating  what  we  believe  to  he  truth,  and  for  establishing 
what  we  believe  to  be  right,  then  every  thing  which  we  believe  to 
be  true  and  right  is  to  be  promoted  and  established  ii  ''  ' 
As  the  views  of  men  are  very  diver 
should  enlist  men  together  in  this  n 
that  every  one  would  be  pledged  on  every  subject,  and  all  his  sjrm- 
pathies  would  be  enlisted  either  for  or  against  every  one  of  his  fel- 
low citizens.  Judges,  juries,  executi\-e  officers,  of  the  general  and 
of  the  state  governments,  would  all  be  linked  together  m  support 
of  purposes  entirely  foreign  from  those  for  which  the  society  is  insti- 
tuted. Tt  was  against  this  injustice  that  LordErakine  protested,  in  his 
celebrated  '  Declaration  of  the  friends  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,' 
At  that  time,  owing  to  a  fear  of  sedition,  which,  for  political  reasonB. 
had  been  fostered  by  tbe  ministry,  a  numherof  voluntary  affiliated 
societies  hud  been  established,  fir  the  purpose  of  informing  against 
and  prosecuting  the  authors  of  all  inflammatory  and  libellous  pub- 
lications. Lord  Ei^kine  contended  that  such  societies  were  as- 
ng  to  themselves  a  power  unknoivn  to  the  constitution,  and 
moreover,  thev  were  destroying  by  their  acknowledged  par- 
character.all  that  wasvaluable  in  trial  by  jury."  pp.  107— 113. 
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To  the  position  that  yoluDtary  associations  are  to  regulate 
what  laws  do  not  regulate,  he  answers  rightly  : 

"  It  may  be  said,  that  the  laws  frequentlv  do  not  forbid,  what  is 
zaanifestly  wrong.  Granted ;  but  if  they  do  not  forbid  it,  then  tee 
have  no  right  to  forbid  it.  In  every  society,  the  majority,  and  uot 
the  minority,  must  rule.  The  laws  are  the  will  of  the  majority, 
and  we  must  submit  to  the  evil  until  we  can  persuade  the  majority 
to  be  of  our  opinion. '  So  sOon  as  this  can  be  done,  thei  laws  will 
be  altered.  When  the  laws  are  on  our  side,  we  always  plead  their 
protection.  But  it  is  as  right  that  they  should  protect  others 
against  us,  as  protect  us  against  others.  So  long  as  a  law  exists, 
it  must  be  obeyed,  and  no  man,  nor  any  set  of  men,  has  the  right  to 
assume  an  autibority,  either  distinct  from  the  laws,  or  in  opposition 
to  them,  or  beyond  them,  on  the  ground  that  the  laws  do  not  come 
iip  to  their  notions  of  right,  or  on  any  other  ground  whatever.*' 
p.  124. 

The  result  that  would  follow  the  admission  of  the  principles 
contended  for  by  him,  he  thus  states,  and  it  certainly  were  a  con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wished  : 

"  Responsibility,  instead  of  being  thrown  upon  masses,  would  be 
thrown  more  distinctly  upon  individuals.  iTvery  man,  instead  of 
inquiring  for  the  decision  of  the  majority,  would  be  oblig^  to 
decide  for  himself.  Instead  of  following  thoughtlessly  the  move- 
ment of  public  opinion,  every  man  would  learn  to  act  from  the 
promptings  of  individual  conscience  and  duty.  Public  opinion 
would  thus  be  formed  by  the  deliberate  reflection  of  every  mdivi- 
dual  acting  in  the  fear  of  God,  instead  of  being  formed  by  the  cla- 
mor of  men  who  '  make  a  trade  of  philanthropy.'  Though  of 
slender  growth,  it  would  be  far  more  enduring  and  far  more  ef- 
fective. Formed  on  immutable  principle,  it  would  be  felt  to  be 
unalterable.  It  is  now  in  danger  of  losing  all  its  salutary  efficacy, 
either  for  the  correction  of  vice,  or  the  sustaining  of  virtue.  A 
man  of  sense,  perceiving  its  mutability,  already  laughs  at  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  what  passes  under  this  name.  He  knows  that 
he  has  only  to  wait,  and  the  overtopping  wave  will  burst  upon  tbe 
shore,  and  carry  back  to  the  depths  .of  ocean  the  light  things  that 
just  now  were  riding  upon  its  foaming  crest."     pp.  125,  126. 

We  now  come  to  what  we  deem  the  feeblest  part  of  this  gene- 
rally strong  minded  little  book.  The  section  on  what  our  author 
terms  '*  ecclesiastical  associations,"  by  which  new-fangled  phrase 
is  meant  what  the  scriptures  and  good  old  divines  after  them 
term  the  **  church  of  Christ."  The  condemnation  we  hereby 
imply,  is  spoken  by  us,  we  assure  him,  not  as  churchmen,  but 
as  reverent  readers  of  scripture,  and  we  must  confess  that  if  sach 
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be  its  basis,  wc  have  never  seen  so  conclusive  an  argument 
against  "  independency,"  as  this  exposition  of  its  principles  by 
one  ofils  ablest  advocates  aflbrds.  "A  [The?]  church  of  Christ 
is  manifestly  a  voluntary  associalion."  This  is  his  fundamental 
position.  How  different,  we  might  say,  from  St.  Paul's ;  but 
this  is  a  deeper  question  than  we  care  now  to  take  up ;  we  would 
only  observe,  how  pointed  is  the  contrast  whicli  the  scriplnreg 
give  of  tiiat  "  body"  in  which  is  no  schism,  from  such  "  dust  and 
powder  of  Individuality,"  as  is  given  by  the  following  : 

"  No  one  but  Christ  has  any  right  to  impose  laws  upon  him.  So 
long  as  he  obey  Christ,  he  is  free  of  his  hrelhren,  as  much  as  they 
are  of  him.  Men  by  uniting  in  a  church  with  their  fellow  disci- 
ples.  promise  merely  to  ohey  Christ ;  they  submit  to  him  and  not 
to  each  other.  They  surrender  to  each  other  no  right  to  make 
laws  for  each  other.  They  claim  no  right  to  enforce  any  Ibwh  but 
the  laws  of  Christ;  and  to  attempt  to  enforce  any  other,  ia  to  act 
in  direct  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  association."     p.  130. 

Now  we  do  not  deny  that  to  some,  as  Dr.  Wayland  says,  such 
doctrine  may  be  "  refreshing ;"  "  it  may  he  refreshing,"  he  says, 
to  be  informed,  that  as  members  of  the  church, "  they  are  account- 
able to  7u)  beiTig  under  God;  that  ttiey  can  neither  bind  others 
nor  be  bound  by  them  ;  that  they  can  neither  represent  nor  be 
represented."  This,  we  aay,  may  be ;  but  for  ourselves,  we  beg 
rather  still  to  hold  on  to  ilie  good  old  apostolic  model,  of  all 
things  being  done  "decently  and  in  order,"  through  subjection 
to  those  whom  Christ  hath  sent.  Before  quitting  this  point,  we 
must  remonstrate  with  Dr.  Wayland,  against  thai  common  per- 
version of  the  terms  "  catholic  and  proteslant,"  in  which  he  in- 
dulges. It  is  time  that  the  christian  world  should  use  these  words 
noderslandingly ;  and  surely  we  have  a  right  to  demand  that  such 
correction  should  come  from  those  who  are  as  "  masters  in  Israel." 
Of  (hem  we  may  certainly  ask,  "  knowest  thou  not  these  things .''" 
Is  not  "  catholic"  the  badge  of  honor  to  the  christian  church  at 
large  ?  Why  then  hang  it  around  the  neck  of  her  who  silteth 
on  the  Seven  Hills?  Is  "prolestant"  the  some  with  "christian," 
that  it  is  so  often  used  as  equivalent  to  it  ?  When  Dr.  Wayland 
asserts  that  the  division  of  the  church  into  different  sects  is  "  the 
natural  and  healthy  result  of  that  freedom  of  opinion  which 
springs  from  protestantism,"  has  he  given  lis,  we  would  ask,  their 
defence  ?  What  is  "  protestantism,"  that  it  juslijia  ?  Is  it,  id 
truth,  any  thing  positive  ?  Is  "  protesting"  against  Romish  error 
the  only  guarantee  wc  are  to  show  that  we  are  ourselves  main 
taining  the  truth  ?     This  were  as  if  the  political  liberties  of  our 
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country  were  identical  with  repelling  the  claims  of  England  to 
rule  over  us.  Wo  be  to  American  liberty,  we  say,  if  our  only 
charter  for  its  security  be  the  "  Declaration  of  Independence." 
There  must,  perforce,  be  a  "Constitution"  also;  there  roust  be 
something  positive  as  well  as  something  negative^  to  hold  to; 
something,  in  short,  which  we  are  to  aim  at  as  well  as  fly  fronu 
Without  such  guards,  our  liberty  cannot  fail  to  run  into  licen- 
tiousness, and  instead  of  harmonious  and  organized  union  we 
should  soon  have  "  a  rope  of  sand"  to  bind  us,  with  every  atom 
standing  up  for  "  independency."  Such  are  the  legitimate  fruits 
of  mere  protestantism — by  which  we  mean,  "protesting"  taken 
as  a  guide — whether  in  church  or  state,  and  as  such  we  abjure 
it  in  both  ;  we  look  to  the  Constitution  as  the  charter  of  our  lib- 
erties ;  we  look  to  the  Church,  as  found  in  the  Bible  and  es- 
tablished by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  as  the  charter  of  our  faith 
and  the  ark  of  our  safety,  and  to  us  the  terms  Romish  or  Pro- 
testant— considering  the  latter  as  mere  negative  protestation  — 
are  but  "  Tros,  Tyriusve." 

The  Church  of  Christ,  therefore,  is  no  "  voluntary  society,"  no 
"ecclesiastical  association,"  which  men  make  or  unmake  at  will; 
but  it  is  what  its  "alone"  founder  made  it — an  imperative  soci- 
ety, obligatory  upon  all  men,  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  lan- 
guage of  modern  independency,  of "  free  to  come  and  free  to 
go."  Find  us,  we  say,  such  a  precept  as  this,  in  that  better 
Book  touching  men's  duties  in  regard  to  entering  into  it :  "No 
man  joins  it,"  says  Dr.Wayland, "  unless  he  choose,  nor  continues 
in  it  any  longer  than  he  will."  But  we  would  not  do  Dr.  Way- 
land  Injustice.  Such  inconsistency  with  the  word  of  God  arises 
with  him,  not  from  making  light  of  its  authority — for  in  this  we 
bow  to  him  as  a  teacher — but  it  arises  from  his  persisting  to 
countenance,  what  as  a  gospel  scholar  we  think  he  should  repu- 
diate— the  use  of  scriptural  terms  in  an  unscriptural  sense,  lead- 
ing, therefore,  necessarily,  into  doctrinal  error,  and  tending, 
moreover,  in  the  case  of  these  terms,  we  think,  to  many  practical 
ones,  fostering  low  and  unspiritual  notions  of  the  nature  of  the 
church,  and  the  christian's  rule  of  duty  in  regard  of  it. 

Touching  the  limits  of  official  responsibility,  we  have  seen 
good  reason  of  late  in  our  country'  to  desire  that  it  were  a  sub- 
ject better  understood.  Our  greatest  troubles  have  unquestion- 
ably come  from  those  limits  being  overstepped,  oftentimes,  no 
doubt,  wilfully,  but  doubtless  very  often  conscientiously.  The 
section  which  treats  of  these  matters  will  not,  therefore,  come 
amiss,  if  the  lesson  may  be  taught  as  well  as  given.  He  begins 
with  clear  principles : 
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I      "  All  official  reeponsibility  is  subject  to  theEf  two  limitatione :  t 
W&Kt,  tbe  extent  of  ihe  pKiwer  confeired  ;  and,  secondly,  the  purpoit '] 
VIdt  which  it  was  conferred.     Up  to  tbis  limitation  every  officer  u  ' 
V' neponsible  — beyond  it.  bis  responsibility  censes."     p.  154. 
B      **  All  this  is  very  plain,  but  it  is   not  always   remembered.     A 
Ptery  plausible  notion  fre<|uenily  obtains,  that  a  civil  officer  may  be 
KTcsponsible  for  the  wAole  good  of  the  whole  country.     Hence,  he 
■&ela  authorized  sometimes  to  exceed  tbe  limits  of  his  power,  and 
Baometinies  to  violate  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  given,  for  the 
■I^ake  of  promoting  this  general  good.     And,  as  the  greateet  good 

■  which  a  partisan  can  perceive,  is  tbe  success  of  bia  own  party,  ibere 
Bib  always  danger,  In  popular  governments,  of  great  invasion  of  right, 
Ffront  this  species  of  obliquity."     p.  loH, 

I  or  noble  adherence  to  duty  ia  such  questions,  he  records  a 
rwell  known  name  and  incident : 

■  ''When  the  late  John  Jay  was  governor  of  the  state  of  Now 

■  fork,  he  had  it  in  bis  power,  by  calling  on  extra  session  of  the  le- 
fcpslature.  to  alter  the  mode  of  choosing  electors  of  president  of  the 
BaUnited  States,  and  thus  to  ensure  the  election  of  tbe  candidate 
Brbom  he  preferred,  and  defeat  the  election  of  one  whose  elevation 
Hd  the  presidency  he  believed  would  be  Iraught  with  great  evils  to 
mhe  country.     Ho  was  strongly  urged  to  adopt  this  course,  by  those 
Bin  whom  be  was  accustomed  to  confide,  his  personal  and  Itis  politi- 
BbbI  ^ends,  men  of  high  honour  and  tried  patriotism.     But  he  lU- 
^ttrli/  rrftued.     His  moral  perceptions  were  far  too  clear  to  be  be- 
cloud^ by  any  such  sophistry.     Ho  never  could  be  made  to  be- 
liere  that,  in  ever  so  important  a  crisis,  the  end  justifies  the  means. 
He  knew  that  the  power  of  calling  an  extra  session  was  placed  in 
hia  bauds.     But  he  a/io  knew  that  it  was  given  to  him  for  purposes 
connected  with  the  State,  and  not  with  the  United  Statet;  and 
more  than  this,  that  it  was  never  given  him  to  be  used  as  an  instru- 
ment for  the  promotion  of  his  own  political  sentiments,  whether 
right  or  MTong.     He  allowed  the  election  to  take  its  natural  course, 
and  the  power  of  his  friends  was  prostrated  for  ever.     It  woa  s  no- 
ble act,  and  worthy  of  John  Jay.     It  was  one  of  those  deeds  which 

_  nnrk  a  man  for  immortality.     It  was  incomparably  more  glorious 
Aan  a  thousand  political  triumphs.     A  thousand  political  triumphs 
nothing  to  it."      pp.  156,  1S7. 

On  the  subject  of  slavery,  Dr.  Waylaiid  thinks  as  nil  Chris- 
tian men  think,  and  wonid  liail  with  joy  lU  removal.  Of  the 
means,  too,  employed  Ibr  that  end  by  alBliated  abolition  societies, 
be  speaks  as  most  reflecting  men  also  speak,  with  regret  and  con- 
demnation : 

They  have  raised  a  violent  agitation,  without  presenting  any 
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definite  raeatis  of  constitutionally  accompli' hi Dg  their  objet 
the  mean  time,  as  combination  on  tbe  one  Mide  always  prodtio 
GombinationB  ou  the  other,  they  have  embittered  the  feelings  of  tl 
South.     They  have,  fnr  the  present  at  least,  rendered  any  open  an 
calm  discussion  of  this  subject,  in  the  slave-holding  states,  utlerM 
impossible.      They  have  rivetted,  indefinitely,  the  bonds  of  l' ' 
slave,  in  those  very  states  in  which  they  were,  a  few  years  sinofl 
falling  off;  and,  every  where  throughout  the  south,  they  have  n 
dered  the  servitude  of  the  enslaved  vastly  more  rigorous  than  e 
il  was  before.     While,  therefore,  I  would  speak  with  respect  I 
Ae  motives  of  those  of  my  fellow  citizens  who  are  enlisted  ir  ~^ 
Ittion  societies,  (the  political  intermedJIers,  both  small  and 
always  excepted,)  I  must  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  their  effort 
must  be  unwisely  directed,  or  else  they  would  have  led  to  a 
salutary  result,"     p.  192. 

In  ref^ard  to  the  constitulional  right  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  to  interfere  with  the  question  of  Slavery,  the  auth 
comes  to  the  same  conclusion  with  all  ibe  most  enlightened  n 
in  every  quarter  of  the  country.  He  gives  a  very  fair  and  del 
view  of  the  construction  of  the  constitution  on  this  point,  bothfroi 
its  language,  and  from  tbe  history  of  its  formation.  He  ( 
eludes  that,  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  we  have  no  poffi 
over  this  subject,  and  therefore  we  have,  as  citizens,  no  respoD^ 
bility  ;  nay,  more,  he  declares  that  "  as  citizens  of  the  Unil^ 
States,  we  have  soletnnly  promised  to  let  it  alone" 

"  But,"  says  Dr.  Wayland,  '■  I  go  still  further.     I  hold  tbaC>l| 

compact  is  binding,  in  its  spirit  as  well  as  in  its  letter.     Tt 

of  the  compact,  1  suppose,  imposes  upon  me  the  obligatio 

do  any  thing  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  relation  of  master  and 

slave,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  master.     I  have  no  rigfat  UK 

declare  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  another  state  ;  1  have  concedad 

that  this  is  to  be  left  to  the  free  ehokc  of  the  citizens  of  that  stale. 

I  have  no  right  to  do  any  thing  to  interfere  with  that  free  eAoiee,     1 

ha.Te,  therefore,  no  right  to  excite  such  a  state  of  feeling  among  As 

slaves,  that  the  maHter  shall  be  obliged,  from  physical  neceutiy,  W 

liberate  his  slaves,  whether  he  believes  it  to  be  right  and  wise,  of^ 

whether  he  believes  the  contrary.     This  is  as  much  a  violatioD  ij 

e  spirit  of  the  compact  us  an  arbitrary  act  of  legislation. 

impact  concedes,  that  it  is  to  be  left  to  the  free  fcirtof  the  Bta 

I  Mud  I  oblige  them  to  act  in  accordance  with  my  will,  and  not  m 

Vcordance  with  their  own.     This  is  a  violation  of  clear  and  Bo)e 

L  obligation.     I  have  no  control  over  the  manner  in  which  my  nriL 

i  tor  shall  educate  his  children  ;  and  to  inteifere,  by  physical  fern    , 

ftin  order  to  oblige  him  to  educate  them  as  I  please,  would  bo  tn&- 

I'lsoue.     But  if  I  stir  up  such  a  feeling  in  his  family,  that  he  is  obH- 
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ged  to  follow  ray  suggcBtions,  in  order  to  save  himself  from  being 
poisoned,  I  sm  equally  infamous.  The  violation  of  ricrhc  is  ae  great 
in  one  ca-ie  as  in  the  other.  If  a  question  has  been  left  to  my  deci- 
sion, I  claim  the  privilege  of  deciding  it  for  myself,  and  I  thank  no 
one  for  deciding  it  for  me ;  much  less  do  I  thank  him  for  taking  the 
decision  out  of  my  hands,  and  settling  it  by  physical  force.  And 
it  matters  nothing  lo  me,  whether  this  physical  force  be  exerted  by 
my  neighbor  hinuetf,  or  whether  he  stir  up  another  man  to  exert  it 
In  both  cases,  it  is  a  palpable  and  insolent  violation  of  right,"  pp. 
174,  175. 

"  But,"  the  author  proceeds,  "  it  may  be  said — granting  all 
this,  yet  cone:ress  /uw  a  right  to  abolUh  slavery  in  the  Disfrict  of 
Columbia.  Here  we  are,  tlierefore,  [as  citiieDs  o(  the  United 
Stales,]  rfspoW6/:',  and,  of  course,  vnder  obligation."  In  dis- 
rassing  this  question,  Dr.  Wayland  admits  that  coni;regs  has  the 
unrestricted  legislative  control  of  the  District  of  Cohimbia,  and 
therefore  has  a  right  lo  abolish  slavery  in  it —  that  is  lo  say,  there 
is  DO  hgal  oh/aclc,  nothing  in  the  con'.titvliov,  nor  in  the  terms  of 
ihe  act  of  cession,  to  forbid  t!ie  exercise  of  sucli  a  power.  But  he 
argues  Uiat  "it  is  one  thing  to  say  a  man  lias  a  right  to  do  a  par- 
ticular act,  and  a  very  different  thlitg  to  say  that  it  is  rigfil  and  just 
for  him  to  do  that  particular  net."  The  question  is,  whether  it  is 
right  and  just  for  congress  to  exercise  the  legal  power  lefl  lo  it 
by  the  unrestricted  terms  of  the  constitution  and  cession  ?  Our 
author  contends,  that  the  ofy'ect  aimed  at  by  those  who  urge  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  not  ultimate, 
not  confined  to  the  district,  but  is  ulterior,  3nd  in  violation  of  Ihe 
coaslitutional  rights  of  the  southern  stales  ;  and  therefore  the  ex- 
ercise of  such  a  power  is  "  a  thing  out  of  cfte  contract,  so  far  as 
the  animus  of  both  parties  was  concerned  ;"  and  although  "  con- 
ferred by  the  Uaer  of  the  contract,  it  is  not  conferred  by  the  spi- 
rit, and  therefore  we  cannot  use  it  honnrablij,  that  is,  we  cannot 
use  it  at  all,"  —  until  the  southern  states  agree  to  if,  or  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  or  either  of  them,  abolish  slavery  in  their  own 
limits. 


"  While  I  hold  these  opinions,"  he  continues,  "  I  beg  leave  to 
remark,  that  I  entertain  no  light  conceptions  of  the  evil  of  slavery 
in  general,  or  of  the  evil  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
particular.  I  would  not  own  a  slave,  '  for  all  the  gold  that  sinews 
bought  and  sold  have  over  earned,'  My  blood  has  curdled,  as  I 
have  heard  the  atrocious  wrongs  committed  in  the  very  district  it- 
self, under  the  eyes  of  calm,  imcommitted  persons,  who  have  rela- 
ted ihem  to  me.  I  never  have  seen  them  myself,  for  I  have  never 
been  in  Washington.     1  have  '  fe'k  a  stain  like  a  wound,"  when  fi»- 
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icignerH  have  taunted  me  with  the  fact,  that  the  teat  of  government 
of  this  free  people  is  the  great  slave  market  for  the  country.  But 
deep  and  degrading  as  ie  that  etain,  1  will  bear  it  with  patience,  ra- 
ther than  wipe  it  oft"  by  an  act  of  injustite,  treachery,  or  dishonor. 
And  more  than  this,  were  1  a  sauthom,  ai  I  am  a  northern  man, 
1  never  could  consent,  as  a  maji  of  honor,  to  hold  my  fellow  riti- 
zena  committed  to  u  system,  which,  whether  truly  or  falsely,  ihey 
feel  to  be  anational  disgrace."     pp.  183,  184. 

We  commend  also  to  the  attention  of  our  southern  readers  the 
following  remarks : 

"  There  seems  (o  me  a  dangerous  disposition,  on  both  side^, 
wherever  the  (|ueHtion  of  slavery  is  agitated,  to  proBS  upon  the 
limits  of  the  constiiuiion  to  the  utnipst.  At  the  north.  I  have  no 
doubt,  that  the  subject  of  slavery  has  been  discussed  in  a  manner 
decidedly  at  variance  with  the  conetitutional  liberty  of  epeecli  and  of 
the  press.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  south,  it  has  been  held,  that 
the  discussion  of  this  subject  in  all  manner,  and  in  any  ipirit,  ves 
to  hejorhidden.  The  right  of  petition  has,  I  doubt  not,  been  abu- 
sed ;  topics  have  been  introduced  into  potitlons  which  faave  no  cnn- 
fltitultonai  right  to  be  introduced,  and  petitions  have  been  multi- 
plied for  the  sake  of  efiect,  in  such  numbers  as  to  threaten  loeiiclude 
every  other  subject  of  discussion.  On  the  other  hand,  this  has 
been  met  by  measures  which  seem  to  me  at  variance  with  the  very 
existence  of  the  right  of  petition.  Every  one  must  see  that  wrong 
on  one  side  is  no  justi6cation  of  wrong  on  the  other.  Passion  ia 
never  decorous ;  least  of  all  in  legislators.  Patience  and  forbear- 
ance, calm  adherence  to  right,  will,  in  the  end,  come  ofi"  the  roost 
successfully.  There  is  surely  no  greater  wisdom,  in  controversy, 
than  to  hold  an  opponent  always  in  the  wrong."     pp.  186,  1S7, 

In  regard  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  Dr.  Wayland  argues 
that  the  efface  of  such  a  measure  would  undoubtedly  be  to  eileod 
and  strengthen  the  system  of  slavery.  This  system)  tiiough  in- 
nocent in  the  view  of  the  constitudon,  is  a  strictly  local  institu- 
tion, and  "  I  do  not  see,"  he  saya,  "how  ItonoraUe  men  can 
urge  a  national  measure /or  Otis  reason."  "  It  should,  therefore, 
be  decided  on  general  piinciples  of  statesmanship:" 

If  it  bo  lefl  to  these  reasons,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  caa  be 
but  little  room  for  argument.  We  want  not  territory,  since  wo 
have  already  more  than  we  need.  We  need  not  addiliimal  tUm^. 
and  if  we  did,  the  annexation  of  Texas  could  not  give  it  to  us. 
There  is  no  reason  that  I  can  conceive  for  it,  and  there  are  airong 

constitutional  oljections  against  it The  beat  that  can  ' 

said  on  this  subject  is,  that  the  constitutional  rigAt  to  do  the 
extrmd^  douhyid:'     p.  188. 


"  If  it  bo  left  to  il 
but  little  room  for 
^B  have  already  more  tl 

^b  and  if  we  did,  the  e 
^^^  There  is  no  reason  i 
^^K  constitutional  olijec 
^^H      said  on  this  subject 
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Such  are  our  autlior's  views  concemttig  our  duty  ss  citia 
in  relation  lo  slavery.     As  to  our  duty  as  men,  be  comes  to  th^; 
folio V in g  conclusion : 

"  We  are  bound  then.  1  apprehend,  in  all  our  efforts  on  fhiB  Hub* 
ject,  most  acnipulouslj  to  avoid  all  measureH  whicb  could  jwttly  bs 
constnird  into  an  utiempt  to  infringe  the  rights  of  the  South.  W* 
have  a  right  to  attoinpt  to  change  southern  opinions  on  thi.')  (luestiun, 
and  to  abaw  the  master,  by  argument,  that  it  is  for  his  interest,  and 
that  it  is  his  duty,  to  liberote  his  slave.  But  we  have  no  right  lo 
take  any  nteasures,  of  which  the  natural  tendency  is  to  excite  th« 
alares  to  insubordination  and  civil  war.  We  have  a  right  to  change 
the  purpose  of  the  master  by  argunent,  but  we  have  no  right  either 
lo  oblige  him  by  our  own  phytiiul  force  to  change  it,  or  to  excite 
aaotlier  person  thus  to  oblige  him.  I  here  only  speak  of  the  ques- 
tion of  right  to  do  the  act,  and  not  at  all  of  the  priutirxd  result  of 
ibe  act-  It  is  my  firm  belief,  that  a  general  insurrection  at  the 
south  would  end  in  the  almost  entire  annihilation  of  the  colored 
population."     pp.  190,  191. 

In  regard  to  the  expediency  of  blending  the  discussion  of  such 
topics,  with  the  eiposition  of  the  general  principles  of  morality 
lo  which  lliis  work  is  devoted,  there  may  be,  as  we  have  intima- 
ted, a  question  in  some  minds.  On  tlie  whole,  however,  we 
must  recommeud  this  little  work,  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  best 
timed  essays  to  do  good  which  our  country  has  recently  brougbi 
Ibrth.  We  look  on  it,  as  we  think  we  have  a  right  to  do,  com*- 
deling  the  quarter  from  which  it  comes,  as  the  first  relurmoj 
wave  of  change  in  the  public  mind.  It  satisfies  "^'''*'5^ 
moD  sense  and  right  reason  are  not  always  to  be  at  tide  Of  nm 
with  our  people  ;  and  that  when  the  flood  of  fanaticism  ha»  ifMM 
Itself,  these  nalorally  resume  their  sway.  Whatever  criWMB 
toy  other  part  may  be  open  to,  none  can  dissent  from  at  no- 
dasions  that  follow  upon  the  whole : 

"  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  doctrine  of  the  prcoodioc  •■y.  ! 
think  it  will  be  evident,  

••  1.  That  although  I  may  be  convinced  that  a  conii]iM»M  bntm 
given  by  God— it  is  yet  incumbent  on  me  ti>  inquire,  wW  afi.*^ 
eommands  have  been  given  by  him  which  may  affect  mrtUigwi'^!t 
to  perform  any  particular  act,  which  would  genenwW  Wmi.re- 
hended  under  that  firat  command.  Unless  I  do  thl^I^^  WiU  u. 
violate  right;  lo  do  evil  that  good  inay  come;  iMawi to  plead 
die  aulhonty  of  God  in  justification  of  miuiifert  1W^ 

"  2.  If  there  be  this  liability  to  error,  it  is  clevtjr  Wf  mtj  to  do 
this  for  myself.  It  is  a  duty 'which  I  cannot  irhftln  lo  inotbcr. 
It  ia  a  matter  between  me  and  my  maker.     N«  MC  hv  uiy  ri^ 
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to  decide  it  for  me ;  nor  can  I,  as  a  moral  man»  act  upon  the  deci- 
aion  of  any  one  but  myself.  I  am  also  as  much  boimd  to  consider 
the  limitations  which  Grod  has  fixed  to  my  individual  duty,  as  the 
general  enactment  by  which  any  general  duty  is  enjoined.  I  must 
take  into  view  my  present  position,  the  relations  which  I  at  this 
moment  sustain,  and  the  obligations  under  which  I  am  at  this  mo- 
ment placed,  in  order  to  decide  what  is  my  duty  at  this  moment  in 
respect  to  any  particular  command.  Unless  I  diligently  seek  for 
all  the  light  which  God  has  thrown  upon  my  path,  and  unless  I  am 
also  willing  to  be  guided  by  this  lisht,  I  cannot  claim  to  be  his  ser- 
vant, nor  can  I  plead  his  authority  in  justification  of  the  course 
which  I  pursue.  Unless  I  do  thus,  he  is  not  responsible  for  the 
consequences ;  and  that  responsibility,  how  great  soever  it  may  be, 
rests  whollv  upon  myself. 

"  3.  And  lastly,  if  this  be  so,  it  will  be  seen  that  moral  questions 
cannot  be  decided  by  majorities,  nor  can  the  law  of  God  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  votes  of  conventions.  Every  man  must  give  account 
o£  himself  before  God.  We  cannot  shift  die  responsibility  of  our 
conduct  upon  others.  Public  opinion  can  make  nothing  either 
right  or  wrong.  If  we  would  be  the  servants  of  God,  we  must 
learn,  each  one  for  himself,  to  ask  the  question,  Lord,  what  would 
thou  have  me  do  .^  and,  uninfluenced  by  fear  or  by  favor,  by  allure- 
ment or  by  opposition,  do  that  thing,  and  that  only,  let  odiers  do 
as  they  may."     pp.  194 — 196. 

We  commend  these  conclusions,  particularly  the  last,  to  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  all  who  are  in  danger,  through  easi- 
ness of  temper  or  want  of  moral  courage,  of  submitting  to  the 
self-vaunted  '*  spirit  of  the  age"  as  the  supreme  moral  guide. 
For  ourselves,  we  have  long  viewed  with  dread  and  disgust  the 
prevalent  practice  of  settling  poiiits  of  morality  by  conventions, 
and  imposing  moral  obligations  by  vote.  This  is  what  they  call 
the  "  force  of  opinion  ;"  it  would  be  better  to  call  it  the  tyranny 
of  congregation.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of  that  aggregate  of  influ- 
ences by  which  all  freedom  and  manliness  of  thought,  and  all 
individuality  of  character,  have  been  nearly  destroyed  in  this 
country  ;  so  that  it  has  become  a  common  reproach  cast  upon  us 
by  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  observers  from  abroad,  that  there 
is  less  of  that  freedom  among  us,  without  which  all  other  free- 
dom is  of  little  value — freedom  of  mind — than  in  almost  any 
other  cultivated  nation.  This  tyranny  we  mean  always  to  resist. 
We  proclaim  a  Declaration  of  Independence. 
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Goetlie's  Werke.     Stuttgard  und  Tubingen  :   1833. 
"2.  Mcnunrt  of  Goeilte.    Written  by  Himself.    New  York:   1824. 
3.  Characleristia  </  Goethe,  from  the  German  n/Falk,  Von  Mid- 

ItTt  Etc.      With  Notes,   original  and  tratulatcd,  iUu»trative  of 

Germnn  Literature.     B^  Sarah  Austin.    London:  Effing- 

haai  Wilson.     3  vols.     1837. 

"  La  plupart  des  caracteres  vrais  sent  inconsequeots,"  says 
Madame  de  Stael :  and  ilie  observation  i«  profoundly  true.  It 
'\i  only  ill  novels,  in  tragedies,  and  In  so-called  biographies,  that  we 
meet  witii  strictly  cousvqueni  men  and  women.  I'hese,  it  is  true, 
are  for  the  most  part  suflicicnily  smooth,  uuiforni,  consistent 
sort  of  people,  with  no  troublesome  inequalities  or  perplexing 
contradictions,  nothing  which  requires  study  or  thought,  but 
comprehensible  at  a  glance.  Delightful  creatures !  But  alas  1 
the  men  and  women  of  real  life  are  much  more  intractable  sort 
of  personages,  and  defy  all  allempis  to  bring  ihem  under  the 
rule  and  compasses.  When  one  thinks  he  has  them  all  nicely 
squared  and  filled,  and  is  able  to  show  in  inches  and  half  inches 
the  ejacl  measure  and  dimension  of  each  part,  up  starts  a  new 
excrescence  and  confounds  Uie  whole  calculation.  The  man  with 
the  rule  and  compasses  finds  himself  in  the  situation  of  a  geo- 
grapher, who  is  surveying  a  new  region,  with  intent  to  make 
a  chart  thereof;  while  before  his  bewildered  and  astonished 
gaxe,  promontories  start  up,  volcanoes  burst  forth,  islands  emerge 
from  the  ocean,  and  rivers  gush  forth  in  the  desert.  In  IruUi, 
there  is  no  extravagance  in  the  assertion,  that  one  man  luighi 
fumigh  a  life's  study  to  all  other  men,  yet  never  he  thoroughly 
understood.  There  is  more  than  we  think  of  wrapped  up  iii 
this  microcosm  of  ours. 

Should  it  be  objected,  that  these  apparent  anomalies  origiuwu 
in  the  imperfection  of  human  vision; — to  a  certain  cxttiii,  Mi 
admit  it.  We  do  not  pretend  that  the  developments  of  UmhhW 
character  are  regulated  by  no  law,  or  that  they  present  itt|l  ^^^ 
absolute  contradictions.  Yet  we  do  assert  that  tbii'  '"'('^'IVtta* 
of  vision  is  incident  to  humanity,  and  not  to  be  guwiUu'  lyM-w 
by  any  care  or  skill  of  ours.     There  are  wrapi**'''  »♦*■  «■  «.. 
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manifold  and  wondrous  nature  which  God  has  given  us,  mys- 
teries which  He  only  can  fathom ;  and  to  each  other  we  must 
ever  remain  inexplicable. 

If  it  were  not  so,  we  should  find  a  character  which,  at  a  dis- 
tance, appeared  strange  and  contradictory,  becoming  lucid  and 
comprehensible,  on  a  more  intimate  acquaintance.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  the  remote  who  appear  uniform  and  consistent,  while 
the  near  escape  from  our  scrutiny,  and  defy  our  standards.  The 
better  we  know  a  person — in  the  common  acceptation  of  that 
phrase — the  less  do  we  understand  him.  Seen  at  a  distance, 
his  character  presented  a  few  striking  traits,  which,  standing  out 
in  bold  relief,  were  easily  appreciated  ;  while  lesser  jneqntdities 
were  concealed  from  view,  by  the  dim  haziness  of  distance.  A 
closer  inspection  reveals  the  hitherto  unseen  roughnesses.  And 
as  the  attempt  to  bring  unity  out  of  variety  must  ever  be  difficult, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  elements  embraced  in  that  variety, 
it  follows  that  we  understand  a  character  the  less  for  knowing  the 
more  of  it. 

Perhaps  Madame  de  Stael  might  have  couched  her  observa* 
tion  in  still  more  general  terms  consistently  with  truth.  She  has 
excluded  all  artificial  characters,  and  with  reason,  if  we  under- 
stand by  the  term  those  who  are  so  completely  the  creatures  of 
art,  that  it  has  with  them  become  second  nature.  But  we  ima- 
gine the  class  to  be  exceedingly  small.  And  to  the  partially  arti- 
ficialized,  her  remark  applies  with  double  force,  since  they  have 
not  only  the  original  inconsequence  of  their  own  manifold  natures 
to  account  for,  but  the  incongruities  between  the  original  natu- 
ral, and  the  patched  or  artificial. 

Whether  there  are  any  other  individuals  who  form  an  excep- 
tion to  the  remark,  by  having  ''  no  characters  at  all,"  we  shall 
not  undertake  to  decide.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a  somewhat  deli- 
cate matter,  after  Pascal's  remark,  "  Pins  on  voit  JPhommes  ori- 
ginaiix,  plus  on  a  cCesprit**^  Yet,  spite  of  our  unwillingness  to 
risk  our  reputation  for  "  esprit j^^  we  must  confess  we  have  met 
occasionally  with  specimens  of  a  class  whom  nature  seems  to  have 
stereotyped.  They  come  from  the  mint  as  like  to  each  other, 
apparently^  as  so  many  coins  from  the  same  stamp,  and  if  you 
know  them  apart,  it  is  by  the  color  of  their  coat  or  their  eyes. 
They  give  signs  of  life  by  eating,  drinking,  and  locomoting,  but 
have  very  little  visible  resemblance  to  microcosms.  Yet  we 
would  not  venture  to  assert,  even  in  these  cases,  that  the  uni- 
formity and  consistency  are  more  than  apparent  We  have  al- 
ways avoided  very  near  approaches  to  such  specimens  of  bo- 
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manit^' ;  and  it  may  be  distance  only  nhich  has  lent  smoothness 
Id  the  viev.  It  would  be  no  matter  of  surprise  if  a  nearer  ap- 
]Ht>ach,  even  to  these  glacier-like  personages,  slioul<l  disclose 
here  and  there  a  chasm,  a  precipice,  or  even  a  Ibrth-llaming 
▼okano — oral  least,  ifalew  fiery  sparks  should  make  good  their 
dum  to  the  name  of  men. 

It  may  be  accounted  a  somewhat  singular  fact,  that  after 
the  experience  which  we  have,  one  and  all,  had  of  these  perver- 
nties  and  anomalies  of  human  nature,  we  are  in  no  wise  the  bet- 
ter prepared  to  meet  with  them  in  a  new  acquaintance.  We  as 
confidently  expect,  thai  the  individual  between  whom  and  our- 
wlveB  a  friendship  is  Just  growing  up,  will  prove  a  well-propor- 
tioned, (ymmelriciil  piece  of  humanity ;  and  are  quite  as  much 
■ttonished  at  his  subsequently  discovered  inconsistencies,  as  if 
tbb  were  our  first  initiation  in  snch  matters.  Quite  unable  to 
CtHBprehend  the  endless  resources  of  nature,  or  to  understand 
how  she  can  go  on  creating  forever,  yet  never  repeal  herself, 
we  expect  her  to  dispense  qualities  by  the  lot,  and  ahrays  to 
connect  certain  characteristics  which  we  have  frequently  found 
in  conjunction,  or  between  which  we  imagine  a  certain  congruity 
to  exist.  Such  and  such  qualities  must  be  found  together,  or 
ibe  character  would  be  unnatural  ,*  thus  we  decide.  IMind  fools 
that  we  are !  nature  goes  on  working  without  regarding  us,  and 
produces  many  a  creation  which,  faithfully  delineated  in  a  work 
of  fiction,  would  be  pronounced  a  monstrosity  and  an  impossi- 
bility. Nay,  we  see  not  why  the  remark  of  Novalis,  that  na- 
ture has  shown  herself  to  possess  wit  and  humor  in  her  carica- 
mres  of  plants  and  animals,  may  not  also  be  extended  to  man. 

There  is  no  conceivable  arrangement,  no  possible  juxinposi- 
tion  of  the  elements  of  human  character,  of  which  she  lias  not 
given  us  an  example.  The  most  apparently  contradictory  quali- 
ties are  found  in  harmonious  conjunction,  and  characters  the 
most  opposite  melt  into  each  other  by  imperceptible  shadings. 
In  short,  it  is  not  true  of  one  man  alone,  but  of  every  man, 

■|^k  "  Naiiirn  \\  itce,  t  poi  rii]>pe  la  ilainpn." 

HRLThence  arises  an  endless  diversity,  and  an  absolute  impossi- 
*  WHty  of  all  reduction  to  classes  and  genera ;  in  short,  of  all 
which  we  call  understanding  a  character.  In  no  wise  would 
we  complain  of  a  variety  so  productive  of  pleasure.  For,  though 
it  be  sometimes  not  a  little  vexatious  to  meet  with  theKc  kicker* 
and  strugglers,  who  will  by  no  means  lie  flat  to  be  measured, 
uid   whose  rough   prominences   resist   our   most  persevering 
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attempts  to  smooth  them  down  into  a  "  patty-cake"  surface,  yei 
do  we  hold  that  these  little  grievances  are  amply  atoned  for, 
by  the  pleasure  of  an  occasional  surprise,  in  this  otherwise  mo- 
notonous world  of  ours.  "  L'imnge  d'une  vie  monotone  fait 
eprouver  de  I'effrai,  m^me  au  sein  du  bonheur ;"  and  so  does  a 
monotonous  character,  even  though  it  be  a  perfect  one. 

Nor  is  it  the  character  of  others,  alone,  which  affords  us  matter 
of  perplexity;  we  are  often  a  sore  puzile  to  ourselves.     We 
are  microcosms.     We  too  have  our  cloud-islands,  and  our  fa 
seeming  morasses,  and  our  fathomless  ocenns,  and  our  eai 
quakes ;  vea,  our  comets  and  shooting-stars.     We  must  olten 
look  on  in  silent  wonder  at  that  which  goes  on  within  us,  as  at  that 
without  us  ;  we  must  often  stand  amazed  at  a  new  revelation,  and 
pnilietically  exclaim  with  the  "  world  renowned"  old  w 
the  aflecting  history  of  Pedler  Stout, 


itter 


However,  in  due  time,  the  earthquake  passes,  and  the  coi 
disappears,  aud  we  settle  down  into  the  comfortable 
that  we  are  ourselves,  aud  no  other. 

It  were  much  to  be  wished,  iliat  a  glimmering  of  these  truths 
had  dawned  upon  some  of  our  would-be  novelists  and  dramatists. 
We  might  then  have  been  spared  delineations  of  character  in 
which  a  tiresome  monotony  is  mistaken  for  truth  to  nature ;  and 
the  predominance  of  a  single  quality,  or  even  a  peculiarity  of 
phrase  or  gesture,  constitutes  individuality.  Each  of  the  dramatis 
personee  has  some  "  ruling  passion,"  which  is  to  "  be  strong,"  j(, 
not  "in  dealh,^'  yet  in  every  circumstance  of  his  life; 
ininent  characterisuc  which  is  to  he  shown  off  on  all  occasii 
The  possibility  iliai  a  man  may  be  operated  upon  by 
motives,  that  he  may  sometimes  act  from  motives  which  blmselT 
does  not  understand,  and  sometimes — we  beg  pardon  of  the  me- 
taphysicians— from  mere  impulse  without  any  motive  at  all; 
I  that  a  generous  man  may  have  occasional  fits  of  avarice,  and  an 
avaricious  man  of  generosity ;  nay,  that  the  same  man,  at  the 
same  time,  may  have  ttrrakt  of  generosity  and  avarice,  of  disin- 
terestedness and  selfishness,  of  pride  and  humility — in  short,  il 
there  are  in  every  man  occasional  out-hreaks  ot  a  cl 
directly  the  reverse  of  his  ordinary  one; — all  this 
penetrated  the  crania  of  such  authors.  __ 

Herein  is  visihle,  the  infinite  superiority  of  Shakspeare  to 
ordinary  writers.     It  is  Indeed  impossible  to  conceive  of  greater 
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perieci!on  than  that  to  which  Shakspeare  has  attained  in  this 
respecl.  What  endless  diversity  !  What  perfect  individualitr  ! 
As  it  has  been  remarked,  we  not  only  know  his  characters,  in 
their  present  development,  bm  we  seem  to  have  been  familiar 
with  ihem  from  childhood.  In  Shakspeare  (oo,  as  in  nature,  the 
clearest  revelations  of  character  are  made  to  us  by  triBes.  For, 
"  un  sot  n'entre,  ni  ne  sort,  ni  s'assied,  ni  ne  se  levc,  ni  n'est 
sur  ses  jambes  comme  un  homme  d'esprii." 

There  is  yet  another  proof  of  the  wonderful  mnltiformity  of 
our  infinite  nature,  in  the  fact  that  every  man  has  a  diflerent 
character  for  each  of  his  acquaintances.  Yes,  so  many  hssck 
ciates  as  you  have,  be  they  two  or  a  thousand,  so  many  difiereut 
men  are  you.  With  one  you  ore  sentimental,  pensive,  and  re- 
flerting ;  with  another,  malter-of-fact,  "  worky-day,"  and  lileral. 
With  one  you  are  careless,  talkative,  enjoue;  with  another,  pre- 
cise, formal  and  erect.  To  one  man  yon  arc  loquacious,  exag- 
^erative,  and  diffuse ;  to  another,  laconic,  aphoristic,  and  pro- 
found. Yet  in  all  this  there  is  no  affectation,  no  desi^.  If 
there  were,  the  wonder  would  cease,  for  any  man  can  be  a  hy- 
pocrite.  The  wonder  is,  that  involuntarily,  and  at  the  lime  un- 
consciously, we  so  asiiraiiate  to  the  friend  or  associate  with 
whom  we  are  conversing,  as  to  be  in  effect  different  persons  witli 
each.  Each  sees  us  under  a  different  phasis,  yet  every  one  of 
these  phases  is  really  and  truly  ourselves.  Our  own  individual, 
peculiar,  and  intransferable  nature,  shines  through  each  trnns- 
figuration  ;  under  each  remains  the  me,  absolutely  distinguished 
from  all  other  me'fi.  Thus,  when  wc  are  pensive  with  a  pensive 
friend,  or  merry  with  a  merry  one,  our  pensiveness  and  our  mer- 
riment are  our  own,  not  his,  and  absolutely  different  from  the 
same  atiribates,  in  all  tlie  myriads  of  pensive  and  merry  men, 
who  live,  ever  have  lived,  or  ever  will  live.  And  we  may  re- 
mark, in  passing,  that  if  we  wish  to  decide  upon  the  character 
of  a  new  acquaintance,  we  have  only  to  observe  what  we-  bectme 
in  his  presence.  For  depend  upon  it,  our  instinct  will  have  an- 
ticipated our  judgment,  and  we  have  already  adapted  ourselves 
to  him,  before  we  have  learned  what  he  is. 

Hence,  too,  it  follows,  that  we  should  ■■  beware  of  thinking 
we  know  a  person,  because  we  have  seen  him  under  all  possible 
circumstances.  We  have  seen  him  under  all  circumstances  but 
that  of  our  own  absence." 

From  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  is  quite  evident  thnt  the  bio- 
grapher has  a  task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty.  And  the  utmost 
which  he  can  hope  to  anain,  is  an  approximation  to  correctness. 
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Even  if  he  have  lived  in  habits  of  personal  and  familiar  in 
course  with  the  subject  of  his  memoir,  he  can  have  seen  but  one 
side  of  the  character,  and  bui  imperfectly  comprehended  ibis. 
He  must  remedy  the  defect  so  far  as  possible  by  a  recourse  lo 
the  opinions  of  others,  and  by  letters  and  papers,  where  such 
exist.  If  the  subject  of  the  biography  be  himself  an  author, 
his  writings  will  afford  much  aid  to  the  comprehension  of  his 
character.  Bulwer  says,  that  "  authors  are  the  only  men  whom 
we  really  do  know — the  rest  of  mankind  die  with  only  the  sur- 
face of  (heir  characters  understood."  In  our  own  view,  even 
authors  constitute  but  a  partial  exception.  If  we  bad  no  otbcV^ 
means  of  estimating  the  difficulty  of  writing  biography, 
might  infer  it  from  the  fact  that  a  well-wrilien  life  is  almost 
rare  as  a  well-spent  one. 

Indeed)  the  same  kind,  if  not  the  same  degree  of  talent,  is 
quired  lo  constitute  a  good  biographer,  as  a  good  drami 
The  one,  it  is  true,  creates  his  materials,  while  the  other 
them  ready  furnisJied  to  his  hand.     But  there  is  needed  in  i 
the  same  power  to  look  through  the  motley  and  confused 
of  particulars,  and  discover  the  one  accordant  and  harmonr 
principle,  which  is  to  bring  order  out  of  confusion.     The 
grapher  as  well  as  the  dramatist,  must  be  able  to  see  the  <m»\ 
the  many ;  and  be  must  also  possess  the  art  of  perspective, 
which  he  may  reproduce  for  his  reader,  that  which  he  see 
self.     It  is  well  known  that  such  a  power  is  required  lo  d« 
well,  even  a  scene  in  nature.     For,  to  constitute  such  a  d( 
lion,  it  is  not  enough  that  we  have  every  feature  of  the 
minutely  and  correctly  depicted.     All  this  may  be,  yet  no  dis- 
tinct picture  be  called  up  before  the  mind's  eye.     We  see  many 
confused  parts,  but  the  combining,  arranging,  unifying  power, 
which  should  have  made  them  all  into  a  whole,  Js  wanting. 

It  will  not  be  pretended  diat  less  of  this  power  is  required  to 
seize  upon  the  features  oi  a  character,  than  upon  those  of  a  land- 
scape. Yet  it  seems  lo  be  an  opinion  not  unfrequentiy  enter- 
tained, that  any  man  can  write  memoirs.  If  he  cannot  '  " 
poet,  or  a  philosopher,  or  an  orator,  or  a  statesman,  or  a 
rian,  he  can  at  Imsl  be  a  biographer.  But  suppose  now  that 
should  require  lo  be  a  little  of  all  these,  unless  we  except 
orator  —  in  order  lo  write  a  good  memoir.  "  To  seiie  a  cha- 
racter," says  Carlyle,  "  even  that  of  one  man,  in  its  life  and 

^ret  mechanism,  requires  a  philosopher :  to  delineate  it  is 
a  poet." 

True,  we  have  spoken  of  the  highest  order  of  biography, 
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ihe  very  ideal  of  (he  art.  There  is  a  second-rale  order  of  lives 
— ^  second-rate  at  least  in  reg^-d  to  the  talent  required  for  writ- 
ing tbem  —  which  yet  answer  a  very  good  purpose.  If  a  writer 
has  not  sufficient  power  to  give  us  tlie  perspective  of  his  subject) 
he  may  give  us  the  parts  to  combine  for  ourselves.  If  he  can- 
not get  at  the  unity,  let  him  give  us  the  multiplicity  from  which 
we  may  extract  it.  BosweJI  has  done  this,  and  done  it  in  a 
manner  which  will  never  be  excelled. 

Il  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not  a  greater  number 
of  autobiographies.  They  are  not  only  incomparably  more  de- 
lightful and  interesting  than  ordinary  biographies,  but  they  af- 
ford a  more  certain  introduction  to  character ;  and  this  whellier 
the  WTiter  have  or  have  not  sufficient  honesiy  to  inlend  to  give 
us  a  faithful  portrait  of  himself.  For  if  he  have  not,  he  gives  il 
to  us  none  the  less,  uniiUenlionalhj,  Is  not  this  very  want  of 
honesty,  this  very  wish  to  be  thought  other  and  better  than  he  is, 
a  part  of  his  character  1  And  do  we  not  penetrate  the  disguise 
at  once  ?  Do  we  not  see  that  which  he  intended  to  conceal,  and 
at  ihe  same  time  perceive  the  intention,  and  judge  accordingly  .' 

The  truth  is,  that  in  autobiography  we  study  character  in  two 
modes  at  once.  We  have,  first,  what  the  individual  says  of  him- 
self, and  secondly,  the  unconscious  revelation  which  he  makes  of 
himself  as  narrator ;  the  picture  in  the  glass,  and  the  real  man 
seen  behind  it.  For  in  ordinary  biography  we  study  the  wri- 
ter as  well  as  the  subject  of  the  book,  and  when  these  are  both 
united  in  one  person,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the  conjunc- 
tion did  not  furnisli  peculiar  facilities  for  tlie  comprehension  of 
character. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  works  of  this  kind  were  more  nume- 
rous. With  regard  to  the  modesty  or  affectation  of  modesty 
which  may  lead  a  writer  to  profess  the  belief  thai  the  history  of 
his  mind  can  contribute  nothing  to  the  entertainment  or  instruc- 
tion of  others,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  in  such  a  case  a 
man  is  to  regard  himself,  not  in  his  individual  personal  character, 
but  as  one  copy  of  humanity.  As  such,  every  man  deserves  at- 
tention and  study.  Such  was  evidently  the  opinion  of  Goethe. 
In  the  preface  to  his  Dichtung  und  WaiiHteit  are  the  following 
remarks  on  the  request  presented  by  a  friend,  that  he  would  give 
to  the  world  a  history  of  his  mind  : 

" For  this  appears  to  bo  the  chief  problem  of  b  biogra- 
phy—  to  represent  man  in  his  relations  to  the  ago,  and  to  show  how 
fur  the  whole  opposed  him,  how  far  it  favored  him,  liow  far  he  cre- 
ated for  himself  therefrom  a  certain  view  of  the  world  and  of  man- 
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lundy  and  how,  if  he  were  anardst,  poet,  br  writer^  he  reflected 
them  again  in  the  outward.  To  the  fulfibn^nt  of  this  task  one  al- 
most unattainable  condition  is  demanded,  namely,  that  the  indivi- 
dual should  know  himself  and  his  age  ;  — himself,  as  he  is  indepen- 
of  all  circumstances— >> the  age,  as  dragging  forward  with  itself  the 
willing  and  the  unwilling,  shaping  and  moulding  them  to  such  an 
extent,  that,  if  a  man  is  bom  ten  years  earlier  or  later,  he  is,  in  all 
that  relates  to  his  formation  and  outward  working,  another  man. 
From  such  considerations  and  efforts,  from  such  recollectionB  and 
convictions,  originated  the  present  delineation,  and  from  this  point 
of  view  can  it  be  best  appreciated  and  most  equitably  judged." 

It  is  then  apparent  that  Goethe  bad  proposed  to  himself  no 
common  standard  in  the  work  which  be  undertook.  If  be  failed, 
it  was  not  from  the  want  of  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  points 
to  be  aimed  at  in  biographical  writing,  nor  of  the  <fifficnlties 
that  lie  in  the  way  of  attaining  such  aims.  But  he  has  not  fidled. 
He  has  not  only  given  us  a  most  interesting,  detkuled,  and  vivid 
history  of  bis  own  inner  and  outer  development — a  hbtory 
written  in  old  age,  yet  possessing  all  the  freshness,  the  vivacity, 
the  naiueti  of  a  child's  narrative,  but  bis  work  is  a  picture  of  the 
age.  He  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  state  of  Gefman,  and  to 
some  extent,  of  foreign  literature,  traces  the  progress  of  nund 
and  the  revolutions  of  opinion  in  art  and  belles-lettres,  and  pre- 
sents us  with  striking  and  faithful  portraits  of  the  distingnbhed 
men  of  the  age.  And,  if  the  author  is  himself  the  central  point 
around  which  all  seem  to  revolve,  this  is  in  conformity  with  the 
idea  of  an  autobiography,  and  is  necessary  to  unity  of  design. 
Goethe  did  not  undertake  to  give  a  history  of  the  agep^je,  but 
to  give  it  in  its  workings  upon,  and  reactions  from,  his  own  mind. 
If  other  contemporary  individuals  in  different  countries,  and  of  va- 
rious characters  and  pursuits,  had  given  us  similar  delineations, 
we  should  have  been  furnished  with  a  full  history  of  the  mind  of 
that  periods 

In  regard  to  the  charge  of  egotism^  which  has  been  gravely 
brought  against  Goethe  by  a  certain  reviewer,  we  have  only  to 
say,  that  it  is  rather  a  novel  accusation  against  an  autobiography* 
There  are  persons  simple  enough  to  imagine  that  egodsm  is  the 
very  thing  to  be  desired  in  such  a  work.  This  charge,  however, 
is  of  a  piece  with  the  others  in  the  same  article* — charges,  the 
falsehood  of  which  is  only  equalled  by  their  absurdity.  Not  the 
least  curious  of  these  is  * '  baldikess  and  tameness  of  style" ! !     Soch 
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^M  acCDsatioD,  brought  by  an  English  reviewer  against  a  German,  , 
Bgaiast  one  whose  reputation  has  been  steadily  increasing  for  I 
mearly  a  century,  and  who,  during  three  successive  generations, 
HMStained  the  first  rank  in  tiie  republic  of  letters,  \i  so  pre-emi' 
KKntly  ludicrous,  that  all  other  emotions  are  merged  in  a  feeling 
Kf  atnusemeni.  And,  iu  order  to  accomplish  all  our  disagreeable 
nrork  at  once,  we  may  as  well  notice  in  this  connexion  a  book 
Erhich  purports  to  be  a  translation  ofDicklung  uad  Wahrheit,  and 
nfbich  has  been  received  as  such  in  this  country,  and  to  someex- 
Ktonl  in  England.  We  were  sorely  puizled  on  first  reading  tliis 
^Work,  to  discoverby  what  principles  of  translation  the  writer  hod 
ueen  guided.  It  was  quite  evident  that  he  had  not  adopted  either 
nf  those  specified  by  Mrs.  Austin,  in  her  preface.  He  had  struck 
Rtot  »  oevi  path  for  himself,  unless,  indeed,  he  might  be  cnnsider- 
nd  a  ibllower  and  imitator  of  a  certain  French  tyro,  who  Inint- 
KBued  Tania  ejmfuU  supcrbia,  "5a  tante  eCoit  utic  ccrtaine  Madame 
wSuperbia."  Yet  it  was  not  at  first  easy  to  determine  whether  his 
BiDS  were  sins  of  ignorance  or  of  design.  On  the  one  hand,  large 
nertions,  amounting  to  about  one  half  of  the  whole,  are  entirely 
noutted,  willioul  a  word  to  mark  such  an  omission.  Other  pas- 
Bnges  are  so  condensed,  or,  rather,  so  garbled,  as  not  to  occupy 
^h  the  translation,  one  hrtif  the  space  which  they  had  done  in  the 
Hbiginal.  All  this  could  not  be  the  result  of  ignorance.  The 
BiD  was  evidently  one  of  malice  prepense.  Moreover,  the  style 
U(  evidently  that  of  a  practised  writer.  It  is  easy  and  flowing, 
Hfeougb  retaining  no  tinge  of  the  Cerman, 
E  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  work  is  disfigured  by  the  grosseit 
^^lunders,  which  could  have  proceeded  from  nothing  but  sheer 
Kigoorance.  A  farther  examination  led  to  the  conclusion  thai  ih* 
l^ook  had  undergone  a  double  process  of  maceration  and  ^f'^"*' 
lUbsion.  It  had  been  first  iranslated  [?!]  into  French,  ul  ^^^ 
niine  it  was  subjected  to  the  eipurgatory  process  above  alh**^ 
[40.  The  English  translator,  beyond  a  doubt,  never  saw  (»•■■-** 
i .  ginal,  yet  he  published  his  work  as  a  translation,/Vom  w  <**>»»>W. 
We  leave  it  to  him  and  bis  French  predecessor  to  »«trf*iW**»'i-n 
them  their  claims  to  precedence  in  dishonesty.  ^•*  I**^  -•- 
lected  a  few  specimens  in  confirmation  of  these  cfc»*H*^  '"^  """ 
reluctant  to  occupy  more  of  our  limited  space  «irtt'"'''wrr*"- 
able  a  subject.  If  any  of  our  readers  require  p»w<  i*  tI'-'^tp 
ourselves  to  give  it  to  them,  "full  measure,  pfv*'^  'f*^*'^  -in- 
ning over."" 


^^Uhcrcatolt 


Tbe  fbllowine  leffliraony  of  Mra.  Aunia  will  P**'?'?*'' " 
«  ■  tolerably  liiilhful  iranslnlitm  uf  DUktung  uiti  Wii^i**^  I 
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it  must  be  admitted  that  We  possess,  in  regard  to  Goethe,  all 
possible  facilities  for  studying  his  character.  His  collective 
works  in  fifty-four  volumes  are  in  our  hands.  The  DicfUung 
9md  WcJirhett  contains  his  own  account  of  the  first  twenty-five 
years  of  his  life.  The  *'  Travels  in  Italy,"  and  in  Switzerland, 
carry  on  the  history  till  his  settlement  at  \yeimar.  The  Tag- 
und'JaJtres  Kefte  is  a  journal  of  his  studies  and  occupations,  con- 
tinued till  the  year  1822.  All  this  fi'om  himself.  Among  the 
most  important  contributions  fi*om  other  sources,  we  may  mention 
Mrs.  Austin's  *'  Characteristics  of  Goethe,"  which  embraces  a 
variety  of  distinct  articles.  There  is  first,  "  Goethe  portrayed 
firom  familiar  personal  intercourse,"  by  Falk ;  secondly,  *'  Goethe 
'Considered  as  a  man  of  action,"  by  F.  Von  Mf^ller ;  thirdly, 
"  Notes  on  Goethe,"  fi'om  the  Bibliotheque  Universelle  de  Geneve^ 
with  many  others  which  it  is  not  needful  to  specify.  Mrs.  Austin 
was  advised  to  combine  these  various  materials  in  a  single  bio- 
graphy. But  she ''  ventured  to  think"  that  *'  the  incompleteness, 
the  repetitions,  and  the  disjointedness  of  the  work,  are  more  than 
atoned  for  by  the  perfect  authenticity  and  individuality  of  each 
portion."  Upon  the  whole,  we  are  disposed  to  think  she  judg- 
ed wisely,  although  there  are  some  disadvantages  attending  the 
mode  of  exhibition  she  has  adopted.  It  is  quite  apparent,  mean- 
while, that  our  sole  difficulty  will  consist  in  an  '*  embarrcu  de 
ricfiessesj^^  where  materials  are  so  abundant  In  truth,  it  is  a 
somewhat  arduous  attempt  to  compress  Goethe  into  a  single  ar- 
ticle, and  it  is  with  no  small  regret  that  we  feel  compelled  to 
study  conciseness  where  detail  and  difiuseness  would  be  so  much 
more  agreeable.  Fearful  of  being  seduced  into  too  great  mi- 
nuteness by  an  attempt  at  strict  chronological  accuracy,  we  shall 
not  follow  any  definite  plan,  trusting,  that  if  we  reach  at  last  oar 
destined  aim,  our  readers  will  not  quarrel  with  the  path  through 
which  they  may  have  been  led.  If  we  look  at  Goethe  in  his 
childhood,  we  find  him  characterized  by  mobility,  extreme  sus- 
ceptibility to  impressions  from  without,  a  love  for  the  real  and 
the  existing,  an  imagination  which  invested  every  thing  with  a 
poetic  form,  a  joyous  Tiaive  humor,  and  constant  mental  activity. 
All  these  traits,  more  or  less  distinctly  marked,  appear  in  his  sub- 
sequent life,  for,  of  him  it  was  eminently  true,  that  "  The  child 
was  father  of  the  man."     His  parents  were  sufficiently  unlike  in 

refer  to  that ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  work  which  pretends  to  be  a  translation,  has 
scarcely  a  resemblance  to  the  original,  and  is  one  of  the  most  flagrant  apecimens  of 
dishonesty  this  country  has  produced.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  bad  translation  of  a  bad 
French  translation." 
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their  tastes  and  pursnits  to  develop  the  wonderfully  varied  ele- 
ments of  his  nature.  Their  characters  are  so  marked  nnd  origi- 
nal as  to  malie  ihcm  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  notice.  The 
father  was  of  an  earnest,  stiff,  regular,  somewhat  pedantic,  but 
not  unkindly  nature,  and  regarded  it  as  the  sole  business  nnd 
pleasure  of  life  to  learn  or  to  teach.  He  not  only  devoted  him- 
self to  the  instruction  of  his  children,  but  was  liiinself  continually 
making  some  fresh  acquisition.  To  all  employments  he  applied 
himself  with  the  same  earnest  gravity  and  dogged  per«evpranrc, 
whether  it  were  architecture  or  dancing,  keeping  silkworms  or 
studying  law.  All  hisacquisilions  were  the  fruit  of  severe  labor, 
which  led  him  to  attach  the  more  value  to  the  natural  cnparities 
of  bis  son.  As  is  often  the  case  with  men  who  owe  so  much  In 
their  own  efforts,  he  adhered  with  considerable  stiff-nerkedncu 
to  his  own  opinions,  in  which  he  often  had  the  advantage  of  being 
alone.  One  of  his  maxims,  which  found  small  favor  in  the  eyes 
of  bis  children,  w  as,  '*  tliat  whatever  had  been  undertaken  should 
be  executed,  however  unsuitable,  tedious,  disgusting,  or  even 
useless,  it  might  be  found."  It  seemed  as  i[  Jinishing  were,  in 
his  view,  the  single  aim,  and  perseverance  the  only  virtue.  "IT, 
in  the  long  winter  evening?,  we  bad  begun  to  read  a  book  aloud, 
it  must  be  finished,  even  though  we  all  found  it  disagreeable,  and 
himself  was  the  first  to  yawn  at  its  production." 

Goethe's  mother  was  quite  a  different  sort  of  person.  Much 
younger  than  her  husband,  and  of  a  temper  as  open  and  joyous 
as  bis  was  reserved  and  formal,  she  became  the  companion  and 
friend  of  her  cliildren.  "  My  Wolfgang  and  I,"  said  siie  sport- 
ively, alluding  to  the  early  age  at  which  she  married,  "  have 
always  gone  on  very  well  together ;  the  reason  is,  we  are  both 
young,  and  not  so  far  asunder  in  age  as  Wolfgang  and  his  f»- 
ther."  This  "  bounteous  vein  of  joyous  flowing  humor"  (Falky 
her  son  inherited,  as  well  as  another  of  her  peculiariliei,  as 
extreme  slirinkiog  from  all  violent  impressions  and  emotJooB. 
She  used,  as  Falk  tells  us,  to  make  it  a  condition,  on  biriBg  » 
servant,  that  she  was  not  to  be  told  any  thing  horrible,  alHicting, 
or  agitating,  which  miglit  occur  either  in  or  out  of  ber  own  fa- 
mily.    The  following  interesting  passage  is  likewise  from  Falk  : 

"  At  an  advanced  period  of  her  life,  when  she  had  been  tnrm^rf- 
ioE  herself  for  weeks  together,  and  making  bitter  complmintH  of  if,** 
ininnnitiea  of  age,  she  said  to  a  fiiend  who  called  am  twr,  imrf  wkM 
IJipw  she  was.  '  Thank  God,  1  am  once  more  ccmtantM)  «iili  ■•- 
lllf,  and  can  endure  myself  now  for  a  few  weekt  to  eone.  l.«ety 
bWve  been  <juitc  iDtolerablc,  and  have  lunwd  apMiliad  al- 
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mighty,  like  a  little  child  who  knows  not  what  he  would  have. 
Yesterday,  however,  I  could  not  bear  myself  any  longer,  and  so  I 
scolded  myself  heartily,  and  said,  Shame  on  thee,  old  rathin^ 
[counselloress,]  thou  hast  had  happy  days  enough  in  the  world,  and 
thy  Wolfgang  to  boot ;  and  now,  when  the  evil  days  come,  thou 
must  e'en  take  it  kindly,  and  not  make  these  wry  £u:es.  What 
dost  thou  mean  by  being  so  impatient  and  naughty,  when  it  pleasea 
God  to  lay  thy  cross  upon  thee  t  What,  then,  thou  wantest  to 
walk  on  roses  forever ;  now,  when  thou  art  past  the  time  too,  past 
seventy? — Thus,  you  see,  I  talked  to  myself;  and  directly  after 
my  heart  was  lighter,  and  all  went  better,  because  I  myself  was 
not  so  naughty  and  disagreeable.'  " 

Amid  these  opposite  influences,  de  part  et  d^autre^  the  wonderfnl 
nature  of  the  youth  developed  itself,  and  took  shape  and  perma- 
nence. On  the  one  side,  all  was  formality  and  strictness,  and  a 
change  of  studies  was  deemed  sufficient  relaxation.  Such  relax- 
ation was  granted  in  abundance,  for  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
French,  English,  Italian,  drawing,  architecturei  music,  fencing, 
riding,  law,  physics,  mechanics,  and  theology,  were  among  the 
studies  of  the  young  Goethe.  No  wonder  that  he  says  his  know- 
ledge was  rather  superficial,  especially  as  the  remark  refers  to  the 
time  when  he  was  between  six  and  seven  years  of  age !  His 
mode  of  making  new  acquisitions,  when  left  to  himself,  was  al- 
ways peculiar  and  highly  characteristic ;  every  thing  was  con- 
nected with  the  imagination,  and  as  much  as  possible  acquired 
through  the  medium  of  sensuous  impressions.  Languages  he 
acquired  through  the  ear  with  surprising  facility.  But  all  stu- 
dies were  rendered  distasteful  to  him,  by  the  dry  pedantic  man- 
ner in  which  instruction  was  conveyed.  Technicalities,  mere  forms, 
and  arbitrary  rules,  were  an  abomination  to  him ;  and  this  tenden- 
cy increased  through  life.  Many  of  the  sentiments  which  be  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Faust,  were  undoubtedly  his  own ;  and  Wag- 
ner is  an  exact  copy  of  a  class  of  individuals  whom  be  could  by 
no  means  abide.  His  Latin  grammar  was  indebted  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  being  in  rhyme,  for  all  the  favor  it  found  in  his 
eyes ;  but  on  this  account,  he  declaimed  and  sang  it  with  great 
pleasure. 

Goethe  and  his  sister  contrived,  however,  with  the  aid  of  their 
ftm-loving  mother,  and  indulgeut  grandmother,  to  indemnify 
themselves  for  the  restraints  imposed  by  their  father.  Occasion* 
ally,  too,  circumstances  favored  them.  Their  father  undertook 
some  extensive  architectural  reforms  in  his  house,  and  although 
at  first  the  children  were  kept  fast  to  their  regular  studies,  even 
while  the  walls  were  falling  around  them,  and  they  lived  as  it 
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were  in  the  air,  on  propped-np  balconies,  — jet,  when  the  rain 
came  id  upon  their  beds,  it  was  admitted  that  this  would  oot  do, 
and  they  were  sent  to  the  house  of  a  relative  for  a  lime.  This 
period  of  rest  was  triumplianily  and  delightfully  employed  in 
various  walks  and  exploring  tours  round  the  city.  There  was  a 
peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  Goethe's  mind,  more  fully  developed 
in  subsequent  life,  which  enabled  him  to  deiive  especial  pleasure 
and  profit  from  such  observations.  We  might  call  it  an  extreme 
susceptibility  to  sensuous  impressions,  especially  those  received 
through  the  eye.  Thus,  every  object  which  lie  beheld  stamped  itself* 
upon  his  mind,  with  an  impression  as  permanent  as  it  was  vivid. 
He  received  a  distinct,  single,  and  most  lively  image,  from  each 
feature  of  a  visible  scene,  while,  at  the  same  lime,  it  was  compre' 
hended  as  a  whole  witli  equal  singleness  and  intensity.  These 
pictures  were  not  lost,  nor  their  brightness  diminished,  by  age  ; 
he  was  able  at  any  time  to  reproduce  them  for  others.  Ou  every 
page  of  Diclu-ung  und  U'ahrhrit  wc  are  surprised  by  pictures  of 
his  early  days,  drawn  with  as  ranch  vivacity,  interest,  and  dra- 
matic coloring,  as  if  he  were  a  boy  describing:  liis  yesterday's 
excursion.  To  refer  to  but  one  instance:  —  When  Goetlie  was 
about  fourteen  years  old,  he  witnessed  a  variety  of  imposing  ce- 
remonies, connected  with  the  entrance  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II. 
into  Franklbn,  and  the  coronation  of  his  son.  These  he  makes 
to  pass  before  us  with  the  distinctness  of  actual  vision.  We  hear 
the  roaring  of  the  cannon,  the  shouts  of  the  populace,  and  the 
iDspiriog  voice  of  the  trumpet;  we  see  the  stately  and  prancing 
steeds,  and  their  richly  apparelled  riders,  in  long  procession — • 
the  "  outriders,  in  dieir  long  black  and  yellow  dresses,  looking 
like  men  from  another  nation,  yea,  from  another  world"  —  the 
young  prince  with  the  crown  of  Charlemagne  on  his  head,  iiom 
which  it  "  projected  like  an  over-hanging  roof" — the  various 
crown-ofEcers  entering  upon  their  respective  duties  in  public  — 
the  "  hereditary  marshall"  bringing  a  measure  of  oats  ;  the 
*'  hereditary  chamberlain"  with  a  bowl  of  water  and  a  towel ;  llie 
"  hereditary  irvc/uesi,"  (setter  of  meat  upon  the  table  ;)  the  "  he- 
reditary cup-bearer,"  who  presented  a  goblet  of  wine  ;  and  last, 
not  least,  tlie  "  hereditary  treasurer,"  who  raised  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  crowd  to  the  highest  pitch,  by  "  scattering  among 
them  gold  and  silver  pieces,  from  the  purses  appended  to 
each  side  of  his  saddle."  But  why  multiply  evidences  of  a  pe- 
culiarity, of  which  every  page  of  his  writings  furnishes  such 
abundant  proof. 

Rarely,  indeed,  is  this  minute  observation  of  the  external, 
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found  in  conjunction  wiih  an  equal  tendency  to  inward  scrutiny 
and  silent  thought.  In  minds  of  exiraordiaary  power,  ihere  rs 
almost  always  a  predominant  inclinBiion  to  the  outer  or  the  iir- 
ner  world.  Goethe  forms  a  striking  exception.  His  habits  of" 
introversion  were  of  as  early  growth  as  those  of  external  obser^ 
valion.  In  solitude,  the  forms  which  had  enstamped  themselves 
BO  deeply  on  his  imagination  came  up  before  him,  and  then  was 
the  season  of  meditation.  And  it  may  be  observed,  that  each  of 
these  processes,  the  observation  of  the  outward,  and  the  subse- 
quent incorporation  of  its  results  by  solitary  reflection,  was  per- 
formed more  completely  and  fully,  than  either  could  have  been, 
without  the  separation  between  them. 

Goethe  began  to  compose  at  about  six  years  of  ajre,  and  his 
first  productions  were  poetical.  He  used  to  assemble  with  a 
company  of  young  persons,  on  Sundays,  to  read  to  each  other 
the  productions  of  the  week.  But  the  hoy-poet  was  mnch  dis- 
quieted, by  perceiving  that,  although  to  him  his  own  verses  ap- 
peared the  best,  each  of  his  companions  was  equally  persnaded 
of  the  superiority  of  those  which  himself  had  written.  Nay, 
one  of  them,  who  being  utterly  incapable  of  poetical  composi- 
tion, brought  verses  which  had  been  written  for  him  by  his  tutor, 
was  absolutely  convinced  that  they  were  his  own.  Such  singu- 
lar delusions  inspired  Goethe  with  the  apprehension  that  he 
might  himself  be  similarly  deceived;  and  so  powerful  was  the 
feeling,  that,  for  some  time,  he  abstained  from  composition. 
His  pleasures  and  studies  were  both  interrupted  soon  after,  by 
an  attack  of  the  small-pox.  By  the  promise  of  "mountains  of 
gold,"  he  was  induced  to  refrain  from  scratching  bis  face,  and 
thus  escaped  the  usual  marks  of  the  diseas" ;  but  his  features 
were  much  changed,  of  which  fact  kind  friends  were  not  want- 
ing to  inform  him.  A  good  aunt  never  failed  to  exclaim,  when 
she  saw  him,  "  Fy  !  how  ugly  he  is  grown !"  and  then  proceed- 
ed to  console  him  with  the  assurance  of  his  remarkable  beauty 
previous  to  his  illness,  and  of  the  attention  he  used  to  RttracI  as 
she  led  him  along  the  streets.  "  Thus,"  observes  the  philoso- 
phical Goethe,  "  I  early  learned  that  men  often  make  us  pay 
dearly  for  the  pleasure  we  have  afforded  them."  In  the  train 
of  the  small-pox  followed  the  measles,  and  several  other  diseases 
incident  to  childhood  —  "plague-spirits  of  childhood,"  he 
calls  them  —  and  at  every  fresh  attack,  he  was  reminded  what  a 
happiness  it  was  that  the  evil  could  befall  him  but  once !  How- 
ever, he  remembered  that  fortitude  under  suffering  was  one  of 
the  virtues  for  which  he  had  heard  the  stoics  renowned,  and  be 
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determined  to  imitate  them.  His  father,  apparently,  intended 
to  alFord  liim  opportunity  of  so  doin^;  for,  on  his  recovery, 
double  lessons  were  imposed,  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 

When  be  was  about  seven  years  old,  the  earthquake  at  Lis- 
bon occurred,  and  excited  in  his  mind  vague  apeculalJons  and 
doubts  respecting  the  Deity.  He  wished  in  some  way  (o  ap- 
proach this  Being,  and  determined,  after  ihe  old  Testament 
usage,  to  erect  an  altar  to  him.  ¥ot  this  purpose,  he  took  pos- 
session of  a  "beautiful  red-lacquered  music-desk"  of  his  fa- 
ther's, in  the  form  of  a  four-sided  pyramid  ;  and  arranged  upon 
it  the  various  natural  productions  of  his  cabinet.  The  next 
question  was,  how  to  produce  a  dame  which  should,  at  the  same 
lime,  ditfuse  an  agt^eable  odor ;  and  this  was  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  iev  grains  of  incense  which  he  had  in  his  possession, 
and  which  were  kindled  by  the  aid  of  a  burning  glass.  All 
succeeded  to  his  wish,  and  the  act  of  devotion  was  performed. 
Unfortunately,  when  he  wished  to  repeat  the  solemnity,  the  por- 
celain cup  he  had  before  used  was  not  at  hand  ;  he  placed  the 
grains  of  incense  on  the  desk,  and  did  not  perceive  that  they 
burned  themselves  into  the  red  lacqner-work,  and  golden  flowers, 
in  a  terrible  manner,  as  if  an  evil  spirit  had  led  its  black  inefface- 
able footsteps.  "  I  thus  lost  all  courage  to  repeat  similar  at- 
tempts ;  and  indeed  this  occurrence  miijhl  almost  be  regarded  as 
a  warning  against  approaching  the  Deity  in  such  a  manner." 

The  seven  years'  war  broke  out,  giving  rise  to  eager  poli- 
tical discussions,  in  which  Goethe  took  a  warm  interest.  But 
he  soon  became  disgusted,  on  witnessing  the  results  of  the 
spirit  of  party  in  blinding  the  mrnd  and  hardening  the  heart, 
and  finally  withdrew  from  these  debates,  In  the  mean  time,  he 
was  never  without  some  occupation  for  his  mind.  Klopstock's 
Messiah  appeared ;  his  father,  who  considered  rhyme  an  essential 
of  poetry,  would  not  allow  it  to  come  into  his  house;  but  the 
mother  and  children  procured  it  secretly,  and  it  became  to  them 
a  source  of  inexhanstible  pleasure.  Goethe  and  his  sister  com- 
mitted to  memory  the  most  thrilling  passages,  and  declaimed 
them  in  a  theatrical  manner.  On  one  occasion,  their  ical  in 
this  matter  so  far  outran  their  discretion,  thai  it  proved  the  oc- 
casion of  their  discovery.  Unwilhng  to  lose  any  opportunity 
of  saluting  each  other  with  the  infernal  imprecations  contained 
in  some  of  the  dialogues,  they  began  to  repeat  them  in  a  low 

Eshind  the  stove,  while  their  father  was  undergoing  the 
1  of  shaving  in  the  same  room.  Their  emotion  increaa- 
ley  went  ou,  their  voices  became  louder,  till  at  length. 
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Cornelia  exclaimed  in  tones  of  horror,  "  Oh !  how  am  I  crashed !" 
The  affrighted  barber  let  fall  the  soap-cup  into  the  bosom  of  the 
no  less  astonislied  father,  and  the  whole  house  was  soon  in  com- 
motion. The  consequences  that  tnigfa  have  ensued,  if  the  razor 
had  been  in  the  barber's  hands,  instead  of  the  soap-cup,  were  in 
every  body's  mind,  and  increased  the  severity  with  which  the 
little  players  were  chidden ;  while  the  injury  which  the  unlucky 
hexameters  had  occasioned,  was  too  evident  not  to  draw  down 
on  them  a  new  sentence  of  disfi^race  and  banishment. 

The  Count  de  Thorane,  a  French  officer,  who  was  quartered 
on  Goethe's  father,  was  a  lover  of  pcuntings;  and  during  his  re- 
sidence in  Frankfort,  employed  several  artists  in  executing  his 
designs.     Goethe  was  much  with  them,  and  his  skill  in  judging 
works  of  art,  was  called  into  constant  exercise.     He  also  made 
his  first  attempt  at  dramatic  composition,  but  was  discouraged 
by  the  merciless  criticism  of  a  young  French  acquaintance.    He 
became  extremely  bewildered,  first,  by  the  study  of  Comeille's 
Treatise  on  the  I'hree  Unities,  which  he  could  not  comprehend ; 
secondly,  by  the  discovery  that  even  the  acknowledged  master- 
pieces of  the  French  dramatists  had  been  severely  censured,  and 
some  utterly  condemned,  for  want  of  a  sufficiently  strict  adherence 
to  these  rules.     At  length,  he  threw  the  whole  system  aside  as  use- 
less, being  <<  confirmed  in  this  rejection,  by  observing  that  the 
authors  themselves,  who  produced  the  most  noble  creations,  failed 
completely  when  they  attempted  to  explain  the  principles  by 
which  they  had  been  guided."   Truly,  a  remark  which  betokens 
no  small  reflection  at  his  age ! 

A  project  of  his  father's  ever-fertile  brain  occasioned  him 
and  his  sister  no  small  annoyance.  This  project  was  to  rear 
silkworms,  and  the  delightful  employment  of  watching  these  dis- 
gusting creatures,  by  day,  and  sometimes  by  night,  was  en- 
trusted to  the  children.  After  a  year's  apprenticeship  to  this 
business,  he  found  for  them  a  new  one,  equally  agreeable — 
that  of  bleaching  some  fine  Italian  prints  which  had  been  injured 
by  the  air.  We  should  be  glad  to  present  some  of  these  scenes 
in  the  narrator's  own  words,  that  our  readers  might  join  with  us 
in  admiring  the  simplicity  with  which  he  speaks  of  himself  aad 
his  acquisitions,  without  so  much  as  fearing  the  charge  of  ego- 
tism, or  stopping  for  a  moment  to  consider  whether  he  exposes 
himself  to  such  a  charge.  There  is  none  of  that  grimacing  and 
affectation,  oAen  visible  in  such  cases ;  he  speaks  of  himself  as 
he  would  of  another.  It  is  this  very  firankuess  which  has  given 
offence  to  tome  of  hii  critics,  but  to  us  it  is  infinitely  more  pleas- 
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iDg  than  that  over-cautious,  fearful  tone,  in  which  some  men 
speak  of  themselves  and  their  productions.  They  endeavor  to 
assume  a  cold,  indiflereal  manuer,  as  if,  although  they  irre  speak- 
ing of  themselves,  they  would  not  have  iis  imagine  the  subject 
lo  be  one  of  special  interest  to  them,  and  appear  to  be 
ally  saying  to  us,  "  I  hope  you  don't  think  me  ego  lis  tic  al." 
Now,  this  perpetual  thinking  of  wluit  will  be  thought  of 
our  opinion  the  worst  kind  of  egotism.  It  is  really  refreshing  to 
turn  from  such  exhibitions,  to  the  unconsciousness,  the  simple 
frankness  of  Goeihe. 

Oncommencingthestudyof  Hebrew,  he  was  grievously  vexed 

the  intricacies  of  vowel-poinu,  quiescents,  accents,  et  cetera ; 

lereupon,  after  an  attempt  to  turn  the  whole  matter  into  sport, 

neglected,  as  far  as  possible,  the  philological  part  of  his  em- 

lyment,  and  betook  himself  to  hermeneutics ;  wonderful  were  the 

estions  and  difficulties  with  which  he  overwhelmed  his  teacher, 

*n  .■Esopinwig  and  surplice,"  whose  only  answer  was  a  pecu- 

ir  cough,  and  no  less  peculiar  laugh  which  shook  his  whole 

(bauchsckatteluden)  as  accompanied  sometimes  wiih  the  ex- 

iBoaiion,"  Foolish  fellow!"  "Silly  youth."  However,  as  Goethe 

the  candour  to  confess,  that  he  was  more  anxious  to  express 

doubts  than  to  receive  a  solution  of  them,  he  and  his  odd 

Iter  got  along  very  well  together.     The  old  man  lent  him  an 

English  Bible,  with  explanatory  notes,  which  he  studied  while 

bis  master  read  Lucian.     The  result  of  all  these  investigations 

Was,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  Jewish  people,  their  country, 

history,  and  mode  of  life,  their  valleys  and  streams,  with  the 

stretched  out  Hocks,  stamped  themselves  most  vividly  on  his 

imagination,  forming  a  complete  and  lively  picture;  thereby,  he 

observes,  illustrating  the  truth,   that  in  whatever  channels  the 

«etivity  of  an  individual  may  be  directed,  he  will  always  ret  urn 

"^"  that  path  which  nature  has  pre-marked  for  him.     To  the  same 

itli,  in  its  application  to  himself,  Goethe  again  refers,  after  hav- 

occnpied  several  pages  with  a  picture  of  the  lives  of  the  pa- 
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"Ic  may  be  asked,"  ha  says,  "  why  I  have  thus  circumstantially 
presented  those  histories,  so  well  known,  and  ao  often  repeated  and 
explained.  To  this  I  may  reply,  that  I  know  no  other  way  of  showing 
how,  in  the  midst  of  my  broKcn  up  life  and  fragmentary  studies,  my 
feelings  always  concentmied  in  one  point  lo  a  quiet  working,  and 
I  experienced  inward  peace  and  tranquillity  while  all  without 
so  wild  and  strange.  \Vhen  an  ever  active  imagination  led  me 
and  thither  ;   when  the  mixture  of  fable  end  history,  of  my- 
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thology  and  religion,  threatened  to  overwhelm  me  ^vith  perplexity, 
I  plunged  myself  in  the  first  book  of  Moses,  and  there,  amidst  the 
stretched  out  flocks,  I  found  myself  at  once  in  the  greatest  solitude 
and  the  greatest  society." 

It  was  always  the  case,  that  whatever  took  a  powerful  hold  of 
Goethe's  imagination,  impelled  him  to  production  in  one  shape 
or  another.  His  biblical  and  arcliseological  investigations,  led  to 
the  composition  of  a  *'  biblical  prosaic-epic  poem"  founded  on  the 
history  of  Joseph.  The  work  gradually  swelled  to  a  consider- 
able size,  and  the  thought  then  occurred  to  the  author,  that  his 
prose  poem,  neatly  copied,  with  such  of  his  other  productions 
as  appeared  worthy  of  preservation,  would  make  a  handsome 
quarto,  which  he  could  present  to  his  father.  Gedacht  /  gethan  ! 
The  gift  was  complacently  received,  and  a  similar  proof  of  fer- 
tility was  requested  every  year.  "In  the  midst  of  these  occupa- 
tions," says  Goethe,  "which  succeeded  each  other  so  rapidly, 
that  one  had  hardly  time  to  reflect  whether  they  were  useful  or 
not,  my  father  did  not  lose  sight  of  his  chief  aim  in  regard  to  me." 
This  aim  was,  namely,  to  direct  him  to  the  study  of  law ;  and  ac- 
cordingly an  elementary  work  on  this  subject,  in  the  form  of  a 
catechism,  was  put  into  his  hands,  of  which  he  soon  committed 
to  memory  both  questions  and  answers.  That  he  found  a  par- 
ticular pleasure  in  such  tasks  of  memory,  may  be  inferred  from  his 
singular  habit  of  learning  by  heart  the  tables  of  contents  and 
heads  of  chapters  in  the  books  he  read. 

Only  once  in  tliis  part  of  his  life  does  Goethe  speak  of  his 
own  secret  wishes  and  plans  for  the  future.  "  As  to  myself,  I  cer- 
tainly intended  to  produce  something  extraordinary  ;  but  what  it 
was  to  be  was  not  so  clear  to  me.  As  one  thinks  rather  of  the  re- 
ward he  would  desire  to  receive,  than  of  the  merit  he  should  ac- 
quire, I  will  not  deny  that  when  I  sought  to  image  to  myself  a 
happiness  worth  desiring,  it  looked  to  me  most  alluring  in  the 
form  of  the  laurel  wreath  which  adorns  the  poet." 

When  Goethe  was  about  fourteen  years  old,  he  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  some  young  persons  below  him  in  outward 
condition,  and  in  other  respects  unsuitable  companions.  Through 
their  means  he  was  introduced  to  Margaret,  or  Gretchen,  as  he 
more  frequently  calls  her,  the  object  of  his  first  love.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  them  terminated  in  a  sudden  and  rather  disa- 
greeable manner;  but  as  the  unpleasant  results  were  merely  tem- 
porary, and  the  details  of  the  affair  are  somewhat  long,  we  shall 
pass  them  over  entirely.  Indeed,  we  intend  to  treat  with  similar 
neglect  the  several  affaires  du  cceur  which  succeeded,  and  this  for 
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lereral  reasons.  First,  the  curious  in  such  matters  would  derive 
bnt  lUlle  satisfaction  from  the  work  itself,  could  we  quote  the 
frbole.  Small  assistance  does  Goeihe  give  us  in  comprehend- 
ing the  transfers  of  his  heart.  He  seems  to  consider  it  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  that  he  should  love  every  loveable 
young  female  with  whom  he  is  brought  into  contact;  and  if  cir- 
cumstances or  his  own  mature  reflections  lead  to  a  separation, 
why,  he  falls  in  love  with  another.  Falh  in  love  is  hardly  a 
suitable  expression ;  of  love,  as  a  passion,  he  knew  but  little,  we 
suspect.  His  fancy  was  touched,  his  imagination  was  kindled, 
(he  aeslhetical  within  him  pleasurably  excited ;  —  but  bis  heart, 
we  imagine,  received  small  injury.  Secondly,  any  thing  like  an 
intelligible  and  interesting  account  of  these  alfairs  would  occupy 
our  whole  space,  and  exclude  all  other  matter. 

We  have  before  suggested  that  Goethe's  abstinence  from  po- 
litical action,  and  aversion  to  political  questions,  might  be  ex- 
plained on  other  grounds  than  a  want  of  patriotism.  It  is  the 
more  important  that  this  point  should  be  viewed  in  a  correct 
light,  as  there  is  no  accusation  more  frequently  or  vehemently 
urged.  Before  offering  any  explanatory  remarks,  it  may  be 
wcU  to  quote  a  passage  from  the  work  before  us,  which  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  subject : 

"  The  vexations  to  which  upright  men  are  exposed  in  a  contea 
with  those  tools  of  a  paity,  wlinae  integrity  is  no  proof  against  cor- 
Taption,  became  hut  too  well  known  to  me.  1  hated  injustice  bn- 
MMSurably.  for  all  children  are  moral  rigorials.  My  father,  tnm- 
aected  with  the  state  only  aa  a  private  citizen,  expreiwd  !■ 
diBaadsfacrlon  in  no  measured  terms  at  some  errors  in  the  aAaiam- 
trelion  of  public  affairs.  And  did  I  not  see  him,  after  so  mmj 
Attdies,  labors,  journeys,  and  manifold  acquirements,  leadiiigs». 
litaiy  life  between  his  fire-proof  walls  ^  Such  a  life  1  did  dm  v^iL 
Sn  myself.     All  this  lay  as  a.  tenible  burden  upon  tajm 
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which  I  could  free  myself  only  by  marking  out  for  Mftdf  «  f. 
ethtrplan  of  life  than  that  for  which  I  was  destined,  h  Ao«^ 
threw  aside  my  law  studies,  and  devoted  myself  to  bl||aigca. 
liqoities,  history,  and  all  related  pursuits." 

It  appears,  then,  that  his  conduct  was  the  resokaiTaiKd  pba, 
formed  after  mature  deliberation.  Whether  AttmwamtaoC 
bis  principle  be  admitted  or  denied,  he  should  Mfaik  >dz«4 
OD  this  ground,  and  in  all  events  allowed  (be  pm  tta  cm^o- 
entions  adherence  to  his  own  convictions  of  r^  T 
tion,  that  politics  is  the  only  channel  in  whicb^ittM 
vent,  is  one  that  hardly  needs  refutation ;  ja  m  fti»  i 
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alone  can  the  accusation  to  which  we  have  alluded  be  supported. 
And  this,  again,  is  true  only  on  the  supposition,  that  the  well  or 
ill  being  of  a  nation  is  absolutely  embraced  in  its  political  aspects 
and  relations.  For  if  literature,  science,  and  arts,  conduce  to  a 
nation's  well-being,  why  may  not  the  man  who  consecrates  him- 
self to  their  culture,  as  truly  and  greatly  serve  his  country,  as  he 
who  presides  in  her  councils,  or  takes  arms  in  her  defence  f 
That  Goethe  was  abundantly  patriotic  in  this  view — that  he  was 
sensible  of  an  obligation  to  do  all  in  his  power  for  the  advance- 
ment of  his  country's  welfare — and  that  he  aimed  especially  to 
influence  and  guide  the  ardent  minds  of  the  young  who  grew  up 
around  him, — is  sufficiently  evident  from  his  letters,  especially 
those  written  at  a  late  period  of  life.  True,  he  did  not  conse- 
crate himself  exclusively  even  to  Germany — he  labored  for  hu- 
manity. If  he  refused  to  be  a  partisan,  it  was  because  he  wished 
to  be  a  man.  He  would  not  labor  for  temporary  or  local  ends, 
but  for  '*  all  time ;"  he  would  consecrate  himself,  not  to  the  par- 
ticular, the  limited,  and  the  one-sided,  but  to  the  universal  and 
permanent — to  that  which  is  everywhere  and  forever  beautiful 
and  true.  He  felt  that  to  this  he  was  called  ;  and  surely,  in  thus 
living  for  mankind,  he  lived  best  for  his  country.  In  creating 
that  which  will  never  die  while  art  lives,  he  did  more  for  Ger- 
many, as  well  as  for  the  world,  than  he  could  have  done  by  de- 
voting himself  to  her  service  in  any  other  way. 

It  was  the  sense  of  obligation  to  bring  out  all  that  was  in  him 
which  could  benefit  others,  that  led  him  to  shun  so  sedulously 
a  "  mere  negative  and  polemical"  direction  of  talent.  He  thought 
it  better  to  build  than  to  destroy.  He  preferred  to  create  the 
beautiful,  rather  than  combat  the  ugly.  Any  one  can  do  the 
latter — how  few  comparatively  are  capable  of  the  former.  In  a 
letter  to  Zelter,  written  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  says, 
**  You  and  I  are  old  enough  to  let  these  forgotten  strifes  fall 
asleep,  and  work  at  that  which  cannot  die.  I  have  yet  many  a 
pretty  thread  to  spin,  to  reel  off,  and  to  wind  into  a  clew ;  and 
these  threads  are  of  a  kind  no  man  can  break."  "  Politics  is  a 
troubled  element  for  art,"  he  says  at  another  time.  Should  it  be  ob- 
jected, that  were  all  to  follow  his  example,  the  interests  of  govern- 
ment and  country  would  remain  uncared  for,  we  reply,  that  the 
greater  danger  is  always  on  the  opposite  side,  namely,  in  the  usurp- 
ed and  disproportioned  importance  of  questions  of  merely  local 
and  temporary  value. 

Goethe's  health  was  so  unfavorably  affected  by  his  separation 
from  Gretchen,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  divert  his  mind,  if 
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possible,  from  every  thing  connected  with  this  subject.  An  old 
friend  o(  the  family  was  deputed  to  fill  (lie  double  office  o(  enter- 
tsiner  and  supervisor,  and  as  Goetlie's  morbid  and  irritable  state 
of  feeling  shrunk  from  society,  they  sought  the  fields  and  woodn. 
Here,  the  restorative  inSuence  of  nature  was  soon  felt  Hit 
Iflste  for  drawing,  too,  revived : 

"  I  had  from  my  infancy  lived  among  painters,  and  accustomed 
myself,  like  them,  to  view  all  objects  in  their  relation  to  art  Now 
that  I  was  left  to  myself  and  to  solitude,  this  gift,  half  natural  and 
half  acquired,  developed  itself.  Wherever  I  looked,  I  saw  a  pic- 
(ore.  I  wished  to  preaeno  that  which  pleased  me,  and  began,  in 
the  moal  unskilful  manner,  to  draw  from  nature.  To  succeed,  I 
seeded  nothing  leas  than  alt,  yet  I  stubbornly  persevered,  without 
my  technical  aids,  in  trying  to  copy  the  most  beautiful  objects  be- 
fiiro  me.  I  gave  myself  up  tlie  more  unreservedly  to  this  pursuit, 
because  I  had  accustomed  myself  to  see  in  ray  sketches,  nut  so 
iQucb  what  ihey  represented,  as  llie  thoughts  I  had  bad  while  era- 
ployed  on  them.  Thus,  the  commonest  herbs  and  flowers  might 
Sana  for  us  a  precious  journal,  for  nothing  is  insignificant  wliich 
recaUs  to  us  the  remembrance  of  a  happy  moment.  My  father 
was  well  pleased  to  learn  that  I  had  betaken  myself  to  di-awing 
from  nature.  But  here  the  peculiajities  of  father  and  son  came 
once  more  into  collision.  For,  it  was  almost  impossible  for  mo  to 
my  drawings,  a  smooth,  white  paper ;  old,  gray  frsg. 
scribbled  on  on  one  side,  pleased  me  most,  as  if  my  iucap*> 
city  had  shrunk  from  the  test  of  a  white  ground.  Moreover,  bm 
drawingwas  quite  filled  out.  But  the  pcdagogih  of  my  father  m* 
really  quite  wonderful.  He  inquired  alter  ray  efforts  in  a  frianj)|r 
manner,  and  drew  linos  ai-ound  each  imperfect  sketch,  homnttkm 
to  accuHtom  me  to  perfection  and  esacticude.  The  irreg;u]Br  UMP 
be  cut  straight,  and  constituted  them  the  beginning  of  a  cdlaMfiMt 
wUch  he  trusted  would  be  a  testimony  of  ray  progres*." 

In  1764  Goethe  lell  home  fur  the  university.  GoUins  M» 
the  object  of  bis  wishes,  but  his  fatlier  hud  decided  OBMywc^ 
and  to  Leipsic  he  went,  with  the  secret  d6termiDatiasi»in<Me 
his  principal  attenlioa  to  more  congenial  pursuit*  dm  Anwr  to 
tvhicb  the  paternal  projects  had  destined  liim.  TaAroKation 
of  this  plan  he  found  some  unexpected  obstaclei  jp  tmAntMMt 
«Dd  tastes  of  Hofraih  Bohme,  to  whose  care  he  hitf  kna  muo- 
duced,  and  who  entertained  a  peculiar  and  uacoMMnMc  kund 
for  "  all  which  savored  of  polite  literature."  m  mm  at  U 
difficulty  was  disposed  of  by  means  of  a  compmaia^ 
•tudent  began  to  experience  other  vexatious mMm*: 
to  a  change  of  residence  ;  incident,  as  the  M 
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sartus  would  tell  us,  to  the  condilioa  of  hnmanity,  in  a  world  ol 
clothes.  Even  a  Goethe  must  be  habited  like  other  men,  or  he 
cannot  be  allowed  to  dwell  comfortably  in  society.  His  father, 
it  seems,  "  acting;  upon  his  favorite  principle,  of  killing  two  birds 
witli  one  sione,"  employed  the  leisure  moments  of  his  servants  in 
manufacturing  garments  for  himself  and  his  family.  As  lie  was 
not  studious  of  novelty,  and  eschewed  all  recent  fashions,  the  ap- 
parel thus  produced,  though  of  the  finest  materials,  presented  a 
somewhat  striking  contrast  to  that  of  (he  rest  of  tlie  world.  The 
significant  hints  of  some  female  friends  in  Leipsic  soon  made  htm 
aware  of  this  fact,  and  he  was  obliged  to  excbange  his  wardrobe 
for  one  of  more  modern  style, "  whereby  it  shrunk  considerably  in 
siie."  Nor  was  this  by  any  means  the  termination  of  his  trou- 
bles. The  world,  which  be  imagined  he  had  propitiated,  began 
a  new  quarrel  with  him  on  the  score  of  dialect,  which  was  not  so 
easily  laid  aside.  It  seemed  to  him,  that  in  being  called  to  re- 
nounce his  native  dialect,  he  was  also  required  to  renounce 
every  thing — the  very  character  of  his  fatherland.  "  In  addi- 
tion, I  was  told,  that  one  should  speak  as  he  wriles,  and  write  as 
he  speaks,  whereas,  speaking  and  writing  appeared  to  mc  two 
quite  distinct  things,  each  of  which  might  assert  its  peculiar 
rights." 

These  persecutions  inspired  him  with  a  disgust  for  society, 
and  he  withdrew  from  it  as  much  as  possible,  only  continuing  his 
visits  to  Madame  Bohme, "  a  lady  no  longer  young,  but  inluiitely 
soft  and  lender."  To  lier  he  was  in  the  habit  of  reciting  passa- 
ges in  prose  or  verse,  selected  from  his  favorite  authors.  For  a 
time  she  listened  with  patience,  but,  at  length,  overwhelmed  the 
whole  mass  with  a  torrent  of  criticisms  and  censures.  His  own 
productions,  some  of  which  he  had  ventured  to  introduce  anony- 
mously, fell  under  the  snme  condemnation.  It  produces  a 
strange  confusion  in  a  young  brain,  when  it  first  hears  tpies- 
tioned  the  excellence  of  that,  which  it  has  always  reganled  with 
affectionate  reverence.  This  was  something  far  worse  than 
petty  venations  respecting  clothes  or  words.  To  be  condemned 
to  mock  at  that  which  he  had  so  loved  !  The  poor  youth !  And 
when  MoruG  and  Gellert  came  out  *'  with  similar  Jeremiads," 

I  "I  became  afraid  to  write  down  a  rhyme,  if  one  presented  itself 
ever  so  spontaneously,  or  to  read  a  poem,  lest  it  should  please 
me  at  the  time,  and  J  should  aAerwards,  as  in  so  many  other 
cases,  be  obliged  to  pronounce  sentence  against  it."  Tossed  OP 
ibis  troublous  sea  of  doubt,  "  driven  about  by  eveiy  windjj^^ 
opinion,  without  compass  or  pilot,  the  perplexed  yondi  I 
; -. -. -■ h 
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cniirage  from  despair,  and  determined  to  plant  his  foot  on  s 
thing  lirmcr  than  water,  tlioiigh  it  should  be  a  desolate  rock  in 
the  midst  of  the  billows.  With  a  desperate  eflorlhe  swung  him- 
self free  from  all  to  which  he  had  hitherto  dun;;,  burst  asunder 
the  shorkles  of  the  old,  and  stepped  forth  into  the  domain  of  tlie 
new.  It  may  be  accounted  the  first  transition-period  in  his  life, 
the  first  sloughing  of  the  chrysalis,  when  be  collected  the  whole 
mass  of  papers  that  he  hud  brought  with  him  from  home,  "  poetry, 
prose,  plans,  sketches,  and  projects,"  and  threw  them  all  into  the 
kitchen  fire,  the  smoke  of  which  conflagration  filling  the  whole 
house,  "placed  our  good  landlady  in  no  small  fear  and  an- 
guish." 

Goethe's  seventh  book  is  almost  wholly  occupied  with  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  slate  of  German  literature  at  tliai  period,  em- 
bracing cri^cisms  on  Liskow,  Rnbener,  Gottsched,  Gellert, 
Lichtwer,  Lessing,  Schlosser,  Hnller,  ]^amle^,  Wieland,  Klop- 
jlock,  Gcssner,  Gleim,  Michaelis,  Bengel,  Zimmermann,  and 
""'  I,  with  many  of  whom  Goethe  formed  an  acquaintance 
or  less  intimate,  and  whose  inStieiice  stimulated  him  anew 

production.  But  the  limits  of  the  present  article  necessarily 
exclude  a  more  particular  account  of  them.  A  second  luvc-epi- 
sode  furnished  the  occasion  for  the  composition  of  the  oldest  of 
his  dramatic  pieces  which  he  preserved:  "  Die  Laune  dcs  ivr- 

Reflection,"  Mrs.  Jameson  tells  ns, "  is  the  result  of  feeling." 
extent,  this  is  true.  During  the  subsiding  of  a 
_  Lt  passion,  the  mind  is  crowded  with  thoughts.  The  truthii 
which  belong  to  the  intellect  interest  us  but  feebly  ;  while  every 
thing  relating  to  the  heart  is  inexpressibly  iniporlant.  "  At  lliif 
lime,"  says  Goelhe,  "  I  was  never  weary  of  rellectini;  on  the 
fluctuations  of  human  passion,  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  nnd  all  the 
heights  and  depths  of  humanity,"  The  poems  which  he  com 
posed  at  this  epoch,  all  having  reference  to  the  most  singnlat 
circumstances  and  peculiar  emotions,  conlil  interest  none  but 
himself.  However,  in  due  time,  he  recovered  his  natural  ton* 
of  mind ;  but  the  same  caprices  which  had  lost  him  the  sflectinii 
nf  Annette,  had  the  effect  of  alienating  some  of  his  best  friends. 
On  such  occasions,  he  used  to  be  told  that  he  wanted  rj-pnirnce. 
This  same  experience,  having  apparently  such  multifarious  USPS, 
seemed  to  him  a  very  mysterious  affair : 

"  I  often  requested  my  friend  Behriach  to  explain  this  mntlor  lo 
roe,  but  he  always  put  me  off  with  snme  joko  or  other.  At  length, 
one  day  after  great  preparation,  ho  informed  mo  tliat  truu  expcri- 
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ence  is  when  one  experiences  how  an  experienced  man  oxpen- 
enciDg  must  experience  experience.  Wlien  we  expressed  our  dis- 
satisfaction  with  Lliis  answer,  and  endeavored  to  maJie  him  reply 
seriously,  he  assured  us  that  a  great  mystery  lay  concealed  behind 
these  words,  which  we  should  understand  when  we  hud  esperieticed; 
and  so  on,  for  it  cost  him  nothing  to  spin  out  words  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  in  this  style,  —  for  then  experiencing  would  heconie  more 
experienced,  and  at  last  would  form  experience.  When  he  saw 
us  in  despair  at  these  jests,  he  protested  that  he  had  learned  this 
mode  from  the  grcBtegt  modern  writers,  who  teach  us  how  a  man 
can  rest  a  resting  rest,  and  how  stillness,  being  still,  is  always 
stiller." 

Having  become  acquainted  with  an  olHcer,  who  bad  lived 
a  somewhat  eventful  life,  Goethe  communicated  to  him  his  per- 
plexities on  this  point.  He  laughed,  aad  related  in  answer  some 
particulars  of  his  own  history,  "  wherefrom  little  more  was  to  be 
gained  than  that  experience  proves  our  best  thoughts,  wishes, 
and  aims,  to  be  unattainable,  and  a  man  who  nourishes  such 
fancies,  and  expresses  them  warmly,  is  called  inexperienced." 
The  officer  went  on  to  narrate  some  of  the  incidents  of  the  seven 
years'  war,  in  which  he  had  been  concerned ;  and  when  his 
auditor  expressed  a  too  lively  interest  in  these  details,  he  was 
told  that  an  experienced  man  should  never  exhibit  surprise  or 
any  violent  sympathy;  on  receiving  which  information,  says 
Goethe,  "  I  felt  a  strong  desire  to  continue  in  my  present  inex- 
perience." In  this  resolution  his  friend  confirmed  him,  adding 
the  counsel,  that  he  should  confine  himself  as  much  as  possible  to 
agreeable  experiences,  and  get  rid  of  the  disagreeable.  / 
of  advice  which  reminds  qs  of  that  often  given  to  bypochoi 
by  men, 

"  With  limbs  of  British  oak,  aiid  ni 
namely,  that  it  is  very  foolish  to  be  so  miserable  without  a  caase, 
and  lliey  had  better  dismiss  their  troubles  and  be  happy  directly. 

Goethe's  interesi  in  drawing  was  re-awakened  by  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Oei^er,  from  whom  he  received  some  valuable  instruc- 
tion. He  hkewise  began  to  study  the  principles  of  the  imita- 
tive arts,  and  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  peculiaiili^ 
of  different  schools  and  artists.  The  principles  of  criticism  at 
that  time  adopted  in  Leipsic  are  wortliy  of  high  praise.  "  In 
judging  works  of  art  they  always  took  into  consideration  the 
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school  from  which  the  artist  proceeded,  the  epoch  at  which^^^^ 

L   lived,  the  specific  talent  with  which  nature  had  endowed  i^^^| 
and  the  degree  of  cultivation  to  which  he  had  brought  it.  i^^H 
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prepofisession  in  favor  of  sacred  or  profane,  of  country  or  city, 
of ibe  animate  or  inanimate  world,  «as  allowed  any  influence; 
the  inquiry  was  always  after  that  which  is  conformable  to  art." 
Goethe  was  now  more  fortunate  in  his  aesthetical  investigations 
than  he  had  previously  been.  The  following  interesting  pas- 
sage  eiihibils  the  conclusion  to  which  he  arrived : 

■■  The  mind  is  capable  of  receiving  enjoyment  in  two  ways, 
through  contemplation,  {aiuc/iauitng)  and  conception,  (btgrrff.) 
But  ^e  former  demands  a  worthy  object,  whicli  is  not  always  at 
hand,  and  a  correaponding  culture,  which  is  not  always  attained. 

inception,  on  the  contrary,  requires  only  susceptibility ;  it  brin^ 
its  material  with  it,  and  is  itself  the  instrument  of  culture.     Conse- 

Siently,  the  ray  of  light  shot  upon  us  through  gloomy  mists,  by 
at  noble  thinker,  (Lesaing,)  was  infinitely  welcome.  One  must  be 
himself  3  youth,  in  order  to  represent  to  himself  the  eflect  which 
Lessing's  Laocoon  produced  upon  us,  while  it  tore  us  away  from 
the  region  of  a  pitiful  contemplation,  into  the  wide  field  of  thoughL 
The  so  long  misunderstood  ut  pictura  ]>oeiiis  was  at  once  made 
pUin.  The  difference  between  the  imilative  arts  and  those  in 
which  language  is  the  instrument  {der  redekunit)  became  clear, 
ind  it  was  seen  that  the  summits  were  separated,  however  closely 
the  bases  were  united.  Der  bUdende  kumdtr  must  keep  within 
fbe  limits  of  the  beautiful ;  where  to  the  writer,  who  must  omit  no 
means  of  giving  significance  to  his  productions,  it  is  permitted  to 
atep  beyond  them.  The  former  labors  for  the  sense,  which  can  be 
BSUsfied  only  with  the  beautiful ;  the  latter,  for  the  imagination, 
which  can  reconcile  itself  to  the  ugly.  All  the  consequences  of 
(his  noble  thought  burst  upon  na  like  a  fla.sh  of  lightning;  our  old 
system  of  criticism  was  at  once  thrown  aside ;  wo  regarded  our- 
selves as  emancipated  from  all  evil,  and  thought  we  might  venture 
to  look  with  compassion  on  the  otherwise  so  splendid  sixteenth 
century,  where,  in  German  pictures  and  poems,  life  is  represented 
under  the  form  of  a  fool  hung  with  bells  ;  death,  under  the  un/hnn 
of  a  rattling  skeleton  ;  and  the  necessary  and  accidental  ills  of  life, 
under  the  figures  of  distorted  devils." 

The  effect  produced  on  Goethe's  mind  by  this  discovery  may 
be  accounted  the  second  epoch  or  transition-period  in  his  mental 
development.  It  seems  to  have  shed  a  light  over  all  his  previ- 
ous studies,  and  to  have  opened  to  him  a  new  world  of  ideas. 
He  became  impatient  to  see  collectively  some  works  of  the  first 
artists,  and  to  gratify  this  desire,  visited  Dresden.  The  paint- 
ing produced  upon  him  an  eflect  even  greater  than  he  had  anti- 
cipated, and  the  few  days  ho  passed  in  Dresden  were  entirely 
devoted  to  them.  On  returning  from  his  first  visit  to  the  gal- 
lery to  his  boarding  place,  he  says : 
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"  I  could  hardly  trust  my  eyes ;  for  I  seemed  to  see  one  of  Os- 
tade's  pictures  before  me,  so  perfect  that  it  might  have  been  hung 
in  the  gallery.  The  position,  objects,  light,  shade,  brown  tint, 
thrown  over  the  whole  magic  keeping — sdl  which  is  admired  in 
his  paintings  I  saw  here  in  reality.  It  was  the  first  time  that  I  had 
become  aware,  to  so  great  an  extent,  of  a  power  which  I  after- 
wards exerted  more  consciously — that  of  seeing  nature  through 
the  eyes  of  this  or  that  artist,  to  whose  works  I  had  been  devoting 
a  particular  atttention.'' 

We  must  pass  over  a  severe  and  protracted  illness,  which  at- 
tacked him  in  Leipsic,  his  return  to  Frankfort,  acquaintance  with 
Frau  von  Klettenberg,  studies  in  alchemy  and  magic,  and  ex- 
periments on  the  liquor  siliatm.  After  the  restoration  of  his 
health,  he  again  left  home  for  the  university  of  Strasburg; 
where,  in  addition  to  the  studies  of  his  profession,  he  attended 
chemical,  anatomical,  and  medical  lectures ;  and,  in  short,  sur- 
rendered himself  with  his  usual  zeal  to  these  new  pursuits.  AAer 
a  dissertation  on  the  architecture  of  the  Strasburg  cathedral,  the 
following  interesting  passage  occurs  : 

"  I  will  seize  this  occasion  to  vindicate  the  truth  of  the  motto* 

Frefixed  to  this  volume,  to  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  doubt  it. 
am  aware  that  some  contradictory  and  some  ambiguous  experi- 
ences might  be  adduced  against  the  brave  and  hopeful  old  German 
proverb,  was  man  in  der  Jugend  wumchtf  hat  man  in  Alter  die 
Fidle  !  but  there  is  likewise  much  to  be  said  in  its  favor,  and  I 
will  explain  the  sense  in  which  I  employ  it.  Our  wishes  are  pre- 
sentiments  of  undeveloped  capabilities — harbingers  of  what  we  shall 
one  day  be  able  to  accomplish.  Our  imagination  represents  to 
itself  that  of  which  we  are  capable,  as  external  and  future  ;  we  are 
conscious  of  a  longing  for  that  which  we  already,  in  stillness,  pos- 
sess. Thus  a  passionate  forward-grasping  transforms  the  truly 
possible  into  a  dream-created  reality.  If  such  be  the  character  of 
our  inner  nature,  each  successive  step  of  our  development  will 
lead  us  nearer  to*  the  accomplishment  of  our  original  wish  ;  in 
favorable  circumstances,  by  a  direct  way — in  unfavorable,  by  a 
circuitous  rout,  approaching  always  nearer  to  the  direct.  Thus, 
men  are  seen  to  attain  through  perseverance,  earthly  blessings, 
and  surround  themselves  with  wealth,  spfendor,  and  distinction. 
Others,  vsrith  yet  greater  certainty  of  success,  contend  for  spiritual 
advantages,  and  attain  clear  insight,  tranquillity  of  mind,  and 
security  for  the  present  and  future. 

♦  "  What  one  wishes  in  youtli  he  shall  have  enough  of  in  age  !'*  The  motto  of 
the  first  volume  is,  'O  /117  iapcn  apdpoiroi  ev  ratdtvcrat.  That  of  the  third  is,  Es  ist 
dafiir  gesorgt,  doss  die  Baume  nickt  ind^n  Himmd  wacksei^ 
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"  Tbero  is,  however,  a  third  direction  between  tlio  two,  and  more 
rerliuji  than  either.  For  ivhen  a  man's  yoiitli  is  cast  upon  a  preg- 
nsnt  iieriud,  one  in  which  production  predoraiimtes,  and  if  the 
perception  of  what  auch  an  epoch  demands  awake  inhim  betimes, 
iben  will  he,  driven  by  esteraal  occasions  to  an  active  participation, 
lay  hold,  now  here,  now  there  ;  and  the  desire  to  work  in  many  di- 
rections will  be  stirred  up  within  him.  But  outward  hinderances 
combine  with  human  weakness  to  limit  his  activity.  Here  lies  a 
l>egun  onRnished  ;  there  a  something  already  grasped  falls  from  the 
hand,  and  one  desire  after  the  other  is  wrecked.  Yet  if  these 
wiahea  bad  their  origin  in  a  pure  heart,  and  were  conformed  to 
the  needs  of  the  age,  we  may  quietly  leave  them  to  fall  right  and 
left,  assured  that  not  only  they  shall  be  found  and  quickened  into 
life,  but  that  with  them  «hall  come  forth  yet  another  growth  unan- 
ticipated and  unthought  of.  When  we  are  thus  permitted  to  see, 
in  the  course  of  our  lives,  those  things  accomplished  to  which  we 
had  fell  an  impulse,  but  which  we  had  been  obliged  to  renounce, 
there  arises  the  beautiful  perception  that  mankind,  collectively,  is 
the  true  man  ;  and  that  the  individual  can  be  happy  only  when  he 
feels  himself  in  the  whole.  Tfaisthonght  is  here  in  its  place.  For 
when  1  think  of  the  inclination  which  drew  me  to  those  old  build- 
ings—  when  I  consider  the  time  which  1  devoted  to  the  Strasburg 
cathedral  alone,  and  the  attention  I  bestowed  on  the  cathedrals  of 
Cologne  and  Freyburg,  with  a  constantly  increasing  sense  of  their 

ferfection, — I  have  been  almost  ready  to  reproach  myself  for 
aving,  afterwards,  so  long  lost  them  from  sight,  and  even  quite 
neglected  them  in  my  enthusiasm  for  another  art.  But  when,  in 
later  times,  1  see  attention  again  directed  to  these  objects,  and  an 
inclination,  nay,  a  passion  for  them  springing  up — when  I  see 
yotmg  men  of  talent,  seized  by  this  passion,  nnreservedly  conse- 
crating strength,  lime,  labor,  and  property,  to  these  memorials  of  a 
past  world,  —  1  am  pleasantly  reminded  that  tlie  object  of  my  wish 
waa  a  worthy  one.  And  when  ihe  result  of  such  efforta  of  my 
countrymen  fihall  l)ecomc  evident,  1  shall  be  able  with  true  satisfac- 
tion to  repeat  in  its  highest  sense — what  one  wishes  in  youth  he 
shall  have  abundantly  in  age." 

Goellie's  next  experience  in  the  affairs  of  the  heart  was  a  pa»- 
nve  rather  than  an  active  one.  One  of  the  daughters  of  his 
dancing-master  took  occasion  to  (all  in  love  with  him,  and 
when  she  discovered  that  her  passion  was  not  returned,  she  de- 
termined that  at  least  no  other  lady  should  be  happier  than  her- 
sdf.  "  Seizing  my  head  with  both  hands,  she  pressed  my  (ace 
to  hers,  and  kissed  me  repeatedly  on  the  mouth.  '  Now,'  she 
exclaimed, 'dread  my  curse!  Wo!  wo!  forever  and  forever, 
to  her  who  first  after  me  kisses  those  lips.'  "  It  may  be  believed 
that  atler  this  scene  Goethe  did  not  wait  for  two  intimations  that 
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he  might  depart,  but  "  flew  down  the  steps  with  the  firm  resolu- 
tion never  to  enter  the  house  again." 

His  acquaintance  with  Herder,  which  commenced  at  this  time, 
was  well  adapted  to  counteract  the  efiect  of  the  indiscriminate 
approbation  bestowed  on  his  productions,  in  the  circle  of  firiends 
to  whose  judgment  they  were  submitted.  Herder  was  a  severe 
critic,  and  moreover  was  often  influenced  by  a  spirit  of  contra- 
diction, which  led  him  to  disapprove  of  whatever  gave  pleasure 
to  another.  Goethe  had  to  undergo  not  a  little  from  his  seve- 
rity and  caprice,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  discipline 
was  of  use  to  him.  Sensible  of  this,  and  attributing  much  of  Her- 
der's moroseness  to  physical  suffering,  he  submitted  to  it  with  pa- 
tience, only  <' seeking  to  distinguish  just  censure  from  unjust  in- 
vective." "And  in  this  respect,"  he  adds,  "there  was  no  day 
which  did  not  aflbrd  me  abundant  instruction."  As  to  the 
eflect  upon  his  intellectual  growth  of  the  new  thoughts  suggest- 
ed to  him,  he  says,  "  the  germs  of  all  which  Herder  afterwards 
executed,  were  planted  in  those  few  weeks  of  oiir  intercourse; 
whereby  I  was  fortunately  enabled  to  complete,  to  extend,  and 
to  connect  with  a  Higher,  all  which  I  had  before  thought  and 
learned." 

We  find  at  this  period,  the  first  germs  of  Gotz  von  Berlichin- 
gen  and  Faust.  His  interest  in  the  latter  arose  from  a  resem- 
blance which  he  discovered  between  that  renowned  personage 
and  himself.  "  I,  too,  had  busied  myself  with  all  studies,  and 
had  early  enough,  experienced  their  vanity;  I,  too,  had 
tried  life  in  every  shape,  and  returned  from  each  trial  more  dis- 
satisfied and  wretched."  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  which  he 
read  in  English,  with  Herder,  produced  a  powerful  and  pleas- 
ing impression  upon  him,  yet  not  such  a  one  as  satisfied  Herder. 
He  demanded  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  work  of  art,  and 
that  the  pleasure  received  from  it,  should  ori^nate  in  the  percep- 
tion of  its  exquisite  conformity  to  the  rules  of  art.  To  Goethe, 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  reality  ;  all  the  characters  were  living 
and  breathing  personages,  and  he  manifested  a  childish  curiosity 
and  interest  in  the  story.  All  this  was  displeasing  enough  to 
Herder ;  but  still  more  violent  was  his  indignation,  when  it  ap 
peared  from  the  surprise  and  joy  which  Goethe  expressed  at  the 
transformation  of  Burchell  into  Sur  William  Thornton,  that  be 
had  not  guessed,  from  the  beginning,  the  half  betrayed  secret: 

"There  are  a  few  biographies,"  remarks  Gt>ethe,  "  which  cas 
represent  a  pure,  quiet,  regular  progress  of  the  individual.    Our 
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I,  as  well  as  the  whole  in  which  wo  are  embraced,  is  made  up 
n  nn  incomprehensible  manner  of  freedom  and  necessity.  Our 
2ling  Is  a  pre-announcement  of  that  which,  in  any  circuiDdtances, 
B  shall  accomplisb.  These  circumstances,  however,  seize  us  af- 
ter their  own  manner.  The  Wial  lies  in  us  ;  the  Hote  hardly  evet 
depends  upon  us ;    we  are,  therefore,  with  right  pointed  to  the 

Carl^le  has  expressed  nearly  llie  same  tliouglit.  It  is  one 
side  of  a  great  truth,  he  says,  that  the  man  makes  the  circum- 
siances.  la  another,  no  less  genuine  sense,  the  circumstances 
make  the  man.  Both  these  assertions  are  true,  but  not  true  to 
an  equal  extent  of  the  same  individual.  In  some  men  the  pas- 
sive element  preponderates ;  in  others,  the  active.  Just  in 
proportion  to  a  man's  inner  strength,  to  the  intensity  of  his  life, 
lie  shapes  his  circumstances :  they  are  the  slufT  which  is  given 
him  to  work  with,  and  he  assimilates  them  to  himself —  fashions 
them  after  his  own  image.  Weak-minded  men,  on  the  contrary, 
are  made  by  circumstances :  they  are  the  stuff,  and  their  out- 
ward condition  the  fashioner.  Goethe  eminently  constrained 
and  moulded  bis  circumstances.  In  the  midst  of  hrs  multifari- 
ous life,  of  his  apparently  ever  clianging  and  transient  purposes, 
the  germ  within  was  unfolding  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  its  na- 
ture, and  drawing  congenial  nourishment  from  the  manifold  ele- 
ments in  which  it  grew.  Even  while  he  appeared  to  float  at  the 
mercy  of  every  shifting  current  and  fickle  breeie,  this  inward, 
guiding  principle,  was  active.  If  we  compare  the  close  of  his 
life  with  his  earliest  tastes  and  purposes,  we  shall  fmd  that  he 
was  what  he  meant  to  be,  spite  of  all  obstacles — we  might  al- 
most say  through  the  means  of  these  obstacles ;  for  the  assimila- 
tive power  of  his  mind  drew  nourishment  from  the  most  uncon- 
genial elements. 

The  quotation  by  which  we  have  been  led  into  this  digression, 
occurs  apropos  to  an  explanation  of  the  (iillure  of  an  attempt 
made  by  Schopfling  and  others,  to  direct  Goethe's  attention  to 
the  French  language  and  literature.  They  perceived  his  fond- 
ness for  antiquities  and  historical  monuments,  his  passionate  at- 
tachment to  the  fine  arts,  his  facility  in  acquiring  languages,  and 
the  vivacity  with  which  he  seiied  upon  the  outward;  and  ima- 
gined that  these  inclinations  and  faculties  could  be  turned  to 
admirable  account,  in  the  paths  to  which  they  wished  to  direct 
him.  That  they  failed  was  owing  partly  to  the  condition  of 
French  literature,  which  was  too  old  and  infirm  to  attract  young 
minds ;  and  partly  to  Goethe's  annoyance  at  the  frequent  cor- 
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rections  he  received,  whenever  he  conversed  wiih  a  Frenchman. 
He  confesses  that  his  French  style  was  an  odd  compound,  worthy 
of  the  tower  of  Babe),  picked  up  as  it  had  been  from  play-ac- 
tors, sermons,  etc.,  so  that  even  French  politeness  was  discom- 
posed, and  his  companions  forgot  to  attend  to  his  thoughts,  in 
their  eagerness  to  reform  his  strange  expressions.  On  the  whole, 
the  result  was  a  more  determined  and  affectionate  $tudy  of  his 
mother-tongue;  —  a  result  in  which  every  reader  of  German 
will  rejoice.  A  nation's  language  is  the  product  and  reflection  of 
that  nation's  mind;  it  may  therefore  be  safely  assumed  that  every 
man's  own  tongue  is  that  best  fitted  to  be  the  medium  of  his 
thoughts.  It  is  sometimes  said  of  particular  individuals,  that  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  their  minds  place  them  in  another 
country  than  that  to  which  they  belong  by  birth.  Whether 
such  cases  exist  we  need  not  now  inquire,  since  it  is  certain  that 
Goethe,  at  least,  could  never  have  been  a  Frenchman,  and  mast 
have  lost  immeasurably  by  the  attempt  to  use  that  language. 

About  this  time,  that  is,  just  when  Goethe's  disgust  with  the 
coldness  and  deadness  of  French  literature  prepared  him  to  wel- 
come something  better,  Wieland's  translation  of  Shakspeare 
made  its  appearance.  Its  effect  on  him,  and  indeed  on  all  the 
youth  of  Germany,  was  most  powerful.  He  had  already  met 
with  Dodd's  "  Beauties  of  Shakspeare,"  and  even  in  this  form, 
had  learned  to  admire  the  "  myriad-minded."  But  now  his 
whole  soul  was  penetrated  by  the  new  atmosphere,  and  he  su^ 
rendered  himself  to  uncritical  enjoyment : 

"  We  did  not  deny  that  it  was  possible  to  know  more  intimately, 
to  comprehend  and  to  judge  more  critically,  his  merits  ;  but  we  re- 
served this  for  a  later  epoch  ;  at  present,  we  gave  ourselves  up  to 
sympathy,  enjoyment,  and  imitation.  Nor  would  we,  in  the  midst 
of  such  pleasure,  too  closely  scrutinize  and  criticise  the  man  who 
had  procured  it  for  us  ;  we  preferred  to  admire  and  honor  him  un- 
conditionally." 

Again  ;  after  having  seen  the  Laocoon,  the  Dying  Gladiator, 
and  other  ancient  works  of  art,  and  spoken  of  their  effect  on  him, 
he  adds : 

"  The  still  fhiitfulness  of  such  impressions  cannot  be  too  highly 
prized,  which  one  enjoys  and  receives  into  himself  without  a  splin- 
tering (zerspUttendes)  criticism.  Youth  is  capable  of  this  enjoyment 
when  it  consents  not  to  be  critical,  and  leaves  the  good  and  the  ex- 
cellent to  work  on  it  without  investigation  and  separation.'' 

Which  observations  we  commend  to  the  notice  of  our  yoong 
readers.     The  second  return  of  "  the  wanderer"  to  his  home 
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took  place  ander  more  auspicious  c  ire  u  in  stances  than  the  first, 
inasmuch  as  be  came  bauk  in  a  beallliier  mental  and  physical 
condition,  and  found  his  father  in  a  more  complacent  mood. 
The  creaove  impuUe  awoke  in  liim  with*  more  force  than  ever. 
The  germs  that  had  been  malnring;  in  secret,  began  to  burst  forth 
into  life.  He  formed  or  renewed  an  intimacy  with  Horn,  Merk, 
the  Schlossers,  and  other  men  of  talent.  The  literary  compa- 
nionship which  grew  up  between  tbem,  proved  ofthe  highest  ad- 
vantage to  all.  Each  was  stimulated  to  labor  by  the  friendly 
interest  manifested  in  his  productions  by  the  others — a  most 
healthful  stimulus  to  activity.  The  principle  that  every  one  who 
was  conscious  of  the  wish  or  power  to  create,  should  be  encoura- 
ged to  independent  and  original  production,  in  his  own  way, 
was  carried  to  its  utmost  limits — its  influence  extended  to  other 
circles  of  young  men  —  and  its  results,  partly  advantageous, 
partly  injurious,  introduced  or  constituled  a  new  epoch  in  Ger- 
man literature. 

Goethe  wrote  several  small  works  at  this  time,  which  were 
published  anonymously.  In  one  of  them,  on  architecture,  he 
embodied  the  results  of  his  studies  of  the  Sirasburg  cathedral, 
and  other  buildings.  In  another,  purporting  to  be  a  letter  from 
a  clergyman  to  a  new  brother,  he  gave  the  reflections  to  which 
he  had  been  led  by  some  recent  investigations  into  the  Lutheran 
doctrines.  In  the  mean  time,  Faust,  and  Goii  von  Berlichin- 
gen,  were  gradually  assuming  form  and  consistence,  though  not 
a  line  of  either  had  been  written.  With  the  age  and  circumstan- 
ces of  the  latter  he  made  himself  thoroughly  familiar,  and  even 
passed  some  months  at  Wetxiar,  in  order  to  become  belter  ac- 
quainted with  the  German  constitution,  and  the  policy  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian.  Here  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
Cotter,  and  began  to  write  for  the  Maacn-A/manach,  which 
brought  him  into  connexion  with  BOrger,  Voss,  Hoelty,  the 
Counts  Stolberg,  and  other  young  men  of  genius. 

In  studying  a  mind  like  (ioethe's,  we  wish  to  trace  minutely 
its  nnfoldings  and  workings ;  to  separate  the  acquired  from  the 
original ;  to  know  how  far  he  was  indebted  to  rules  and  models, 
and  how  far  his  genius  was  a  rule  unto  itself.  It  is  impossible 
that  the  creative  impulse  can  be  felt  and  obeyed  for  any  consider- 
able time,  without  occasioning  an  inquiry  after  some  principle, 
some  regulative  standard.  Periods  of  spontaneous  production, 
and  of  critical  examination  alternate  with  each  other  in  the  his- 
tory of  a  man  of  genius,  as  tlie  imagination  or  the  critical  fac- 
ulty gains  the  ascendency.     At   each  transition   the  lines  of 
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demarcation  become  fainter,  the  two  faculties  become  more 
nearly  incorporated,  until  the  freedom  of  law  takes  the  place  of 
license  without  law,  and  the  imagination  works  as  unconstrain- 
edly  in  obedience  to  the  highest  principles  of  composition,  as  it 
had  done  in  its  first  irregular  and  undirected  efforts.  This  is 
the  period  of  highest  excellence,  and  its  products  are  glorious. 
These  transition-periods  may  not  be  distinctly  marked  in  all 
men  of  genius ;  they  were  so,  however,  in  Goethe.  We  have 
seen  at  how  early  an  age  he  became  perplexed  by  his  inquiries 
afler  rules  and  models,  and  how  he  impatiently  rejected  them  as 
worthless.  Nevertheless,  the  attention  he  had  bestowed  on  them 
remained  not  without  its  fruits ;  the  products  of  the  second  crea- 
tive-period were  not  wholly  destitute  of  required  form.  Again, 
at  Dresden  we  find  him  inquiring  how  far  rules  are  necessary  to 
an  artist,  and  diligently  studying  the  best  models  in  one  depart- 
ment of  art.  Another  period  of  production  succeeds,  and 
afler  an  intervening  critical  and  destructive  epoch,  at  which 
he  annihilates  all  the  products  of  the  past,  another  still — that  to 
which  we  ha%'e  just  arrived,  and  through  which  we  find  ourselves 
led  to  a  fourth  examination  of  theories,  the  result  of  which  is 
thus  given.     At  Wetzlar,  he  says : 

"  I  could  succeed  in  no  aesthetical  labor  in  the  midst  of  aes- 
thetic speculations^r  a  disposition  to  theorize  indicates  the  want  or 
suspension  of  the  creative  poiccr.  Already  had  I  endeavored  with 
Merk,  and  now  sought  with  Gotter,  to  discover  some  rules  by 
which  to  be  guided  in  composilion.  None  of  us  succeeded.  Merk 
was  a  skeptic,  an  eclectic  ;  Goiter  paid  attention  to  those  models 
only  which  best  pleased  himself.  The  theory  of  Sulzer  was  an- 
nounced—  more  however  for  amateurs  than  artists.  According  to 
this  theory,  a  moral  end  was  absolutely  required,  and  hence  origi- 
nated a  disagreement  between  artists  and  the  public  ;  for  though  a 
good  work  of  art  can  and  must  have  moral  results,  yet  to  demand 
of  the  artist  a  moral  aim.  is  to  bid  him  i\iin  his  work.  The 
opinions  of  the  ancients  on  these  points  I  had  for  some  years  atten- 
tively studied,  if  not  consecutivelv,  vet  at  inter\'als.  Aristotle, 
Cicero,  Quinctilian,  Longinus,  none  had  been  overlooked ;  but  I 
derived  from  them  no  assistance,  for  they  all  presupposed  an  expe- 
rience of  which  1  ^^*as  destitute.  They  introduced  me  to  an  infi- 
nitely rich  world  of  works  of  art ;  they  developed  the  merits  of 
excellent  jHX»ts  and  orators,  of  whom,  in  general,  only  the  names 
have  come  down  to  us,  and  convinced  me  but  too  plainly  that  a 
frrrat  jmUncss  ofohiects  must  be  around  us  l>efore  we  can  reflect  on 
them,  and  that  it  is  necessary*  first  to  produce  something,  nay,  to 
cttmmit  some  faultsy  in  order  to  leam  to  estimate  aright  one's  own 
jH)wcrs  and  those  of  others,'* 
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From  this  and  oihcr  passages  we  may  learn  what  circum>  j 
stances,  in  Goethe's  opinion,  are  most  favorable  to  (he  develop*  1 
ment  of  g^enius.     An  arlisl — we  use  the  word  in  its  wide  Geiv  ' 
man  sense — should  be  surrounded  from  childhood  by  the  finest 
'  models  in  art,  and  Ihe  most  beautiful  scenes  in  nature,  and  then 
\  encouraged  to  free  and  self-guided  imitation.     Rules  should  be 
withheld,  or  at  least  furnished,  only  as  the  growing  intelligence 
'    demands  them.     Errors  should  not  at  first  be  pruned  with  too 
unsparing  a  hand,  but  left  to  work  their  own  cure,  as  they  will 
assuredly  do,  when  a  correct  taste  is  formed  by  a  familiarity  with 
Ihe  best  models.     But  if  we  find  Goethe  in  youth  so  strenuous 
advocate  of  spontaneous  and  unfettered  produc^on,  as  the 
best  means  of  improvement — in  his  correspondence  with  Zelter, 
towards  tlie  close  of  his  life,  he  asserts  in  equally  strong  terms 
,  the  indispensableness  of  rules,  and  expresses  the  utmost  disap- 
I    probation  of  those  new-sprung-up  artists,  who  professed  to  be 
their  own  guides  and  teachers,  and  to  stand  in  no  need  of  mas- 
I  lers  or  models.     Not  that  his  theory  had  changed,  but  that  he 
■dapted  himself  to  the  wants  and  errors  of  the  age,  the  charac- 
ter of  which  underwent  a  considerable  change  during  his  life. 
It  has  been  said,  that  either  a  great  revolution  look  place  in 
I  the  character  of  Goethe  at  the  period  of  his  removal  to  Weimar, 
I  8t  (be  age  of  twenty-six  ;  or  tliat  he  adopted  at  that  time  a  sys- 
a  of  reserve  which  never  afterwards  permitted  him  to  disclose 
bis  real  sentiments  on  subjects  of  importance.     The  tolerance, 
or  Bs  it  is  called,  indifl'erence,  which  he  displayed  in  all  matters 
of  judgment,  literary  or  political — an  indllTereiice  so  entirely  at 
variance,  it  is  said,  with  his   naturally  ardent  and  enthusiastic 
[  temperament,  has  been   made  the  pretext  for   this   assertion. 
'    That  it  is  a  quite  insufficient  one,  is  evident  from  many  passages 
b  this  memoir,  in  which  we  trace  the  gradual  growth  of  a  tole- 
rance so  rare  among  literary  or  political  rivals.     He  saw  so 
much  evil  in  the  good,  so  much  good  in  the  evil,  as  to  leave  no 
a  for  vehement  and  unconditional  censure  or  approbation. 
..  Moreover  he  was  strongly  inclined  to  that  philosophic  optimism, 
I  the  principles  of  which  have  since  been  more  fully  developed  by 
[  M.  Victor  Cousin,  and  which  led  him  to  see,  in  every  error  a 
[  bartial  truth.     Whatever  is,  is  necessary  and  is  best ;  it  is  our 
r  business  not  to  censure,  but  to  understand  and  account  for  it ; — 
kinch  appears  to  have  been  his  creed.     The  following  passage 
kfxpresses  his  opiuioos,  several  years  before  his  connexion  with 

my  view,  have  their  se&sona,  which  altemMa 
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with  each  other  like  those  in  nature,  and  after  producing  certain 
phenomena,  repeat  themselves  in  a  series.  I  am  not  therefore 
disposed  to  censure  or  approve  any  epoch  in  literature,  absolutely, 
ana  as  a  whole.  Especially  does  it  appear  to  me  absurd,  to  ad- 
mire and  cherish  certain  talents  called  forth  by  the  age,  while 
others  are  condemned  and  suppressed.  Spring  calls  forth  equally 
the  song  of  the  nightingale  and  the  note  of  the  cuckoo.  The  but- 
terflies which  please  the  eye,  and  the  gnats  which  occasion  so  much 
annoyance,  are  both  the  product  of  the  summer  warmth ; — a  truth 
which,  if  *  rightly  apprenended,'  would  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
the  same  complaints  every  ten  years,  and  the  useless  expenditure 
of  so  much  effort  to  root  out  this  or  that  which  displeases." 

Goethe  does  not  mean,  we  presume,  to  require  that  butterflies 
and  gnats  should  stand  equally  high  in  our  favor,  because  ^^  both 
are  the  product  of  the  summer  warmth  ;"  but  to  remind  us  that 
where  the  good  and  the  evil  spring  from  the  same  source,  one 
is  to  be  patiently  endured  for  the  sake  of  the  other.  So  he  says 
elsewhere :  "  How  slow  are  we  in  learning  that  while  we  cherish 
our  virtues,  our  faults  grow  with  them.  For  the  former  have 
their  root  in  the  latter,  which  branch  forth  in  secret  as  vigorously 
and  manifoldly,  as  our  >drtues  do  in  the  open  light''  Our  read- 
ers will  detect  the  fallacy  in  this  last  sentiment,  or,  at  least,  per- 
ceive the  limitations  with  which  it  must  be  received.  Certain  it 
is,  that  Goethe  was  no  less  tolerant  of  individuals  than  of  epochs. 
He  could  not  endure  those  narrow  systems  of  criticism,  which 
would  bring  all  men  to  one  standard  ;  whereas,  in  his  view, 
each  should  sedulously  cultivate  and  bring  out  that  in  him 
which  is  peculiar.  "  I  always  preferred,"  says  he,  with  great 
naivete, ''  to  learn  from  a  man  what  he  thought,  rather  than  from 
another  what  he  ought  to  think."  He  was  willing  that  other 
men  should  retain  their  own  individualit\',  and  only  asked,  in 
return,  similar  indulgence — permission  to  6e,  what  he  uxuy  and 
not  to  be  forced  and  pressed  into  something  he  was  not.  In  his 
wide  tolerance,  nay,  his  all-embracing  love,  he  included  every 
thing  real,  every  thing  that  showed  itself  for  what  it  was ;  while 
he  rejected,  with  equal  intensit\',  every  thing  aflected,  and  as- 
sumed.    We  quote  from  Falk  : 

•*  E%'en  virtue,  laboriously  and  painfully  acquired,  was  distaste- 
ful to  him.  1  might  almost  affirm,  that  a  faulty  but  vigorous  charac- 
tor,  if  it  had  any  real  native  qualities  at  its  basis,  was  regarded  by 
b.iin  with  more  indulgence  and  respect,  than  one  which,  at  no 
monionl  of  its  existence,  is  genuine :  which  is  incessantly  under 
tho  niiist  unamiable  constraint,  and  consequently  imposes  a  painful 
conatrmint  on  othen.     *  Oh/  said  he,  sighing,  on  such  occasions, 
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*  if  tfaey  had  but  the  heart  ta  commit  some  absurdity !  that  would 
be  Bomeihing, — and  they  would  at  Icaat  be  restorod  to  their  own 
natural  aoil,  free  troin  all  hypocrisy  and  acting.' " 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  ihb  point,  which  we 
regard  as  fuiidamenial  to  the  comprehension  of  Goethe's  cha:- 
racter.  But  it  is  necessary  to  complete,  in  ieva  words,  our 
sketcli  of  the  events  of  his  life.  During  his  stay  at  Weiilar, 
occurred  those  events,  so  generally  known,  which  occasioned 
the  composiiion  of  Werther.  At  the  close  of  a  summer,  passed 
almost  wholly  in  the  society  of  "  Charlotte,"  he  was  awakened 
from  his  dream  of  romance  by  her  approaching  marriage,  and 
lelaioed  sufficient  resolution  to  fly.  He  commenced  a  journey 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  visited  Madame  La  Roche, 
whose  eldest  daughter  intlicied  a  new  wound  upon  his  suscepti- 
ble heart  Whereupon  he  informs  us  with  inimitable  naivety, 
that  "  it  occasions  a  very  agreeable  sensation,  when  a  new  pas- 
sion arises  in  iis  before  the  old  one  is  quite  eKlinguished.  Thus 
we  see  with  pleasure  the  moon  rise  in  the  heavens,  before  the  sun 
has  set  on  the  opposite  side  ;  and  rejoice  in  the  double  splendor 
of  the  two  celestial  luminaries."  On  his  return  to  Frankfort,  he 
began  to  practise  as  an  advocate.  In  1773,  Goli  von  Berli- 
chingen  appeared,  and  excited  universal  attention.  Werther 
followed  the  next  year.  It  was  written  solely  to  ease  his  mind  of 
the  burden  of  "  thoughts,  feelings,  and  fancies,"  which  had  long 
oppressed  him,  and  whose  nature  may  be  guessed,  from  the  fact 
that,  while  under  their  induence,  he  kept  a  dagger  by  his  bed,  and 
"  every  night  tried  to  see  whether  he  could  succeed  in  plunging 
it  into  his  breast,"  "  As  the  trial  never  prospered,  (!)  I  at  last 
laughed  at  myself,  threw  aside  all  my  hypochondriac  fancies,  and 
determined  to  live,"  Satisfied  with  having  found  the  tneotal 
tranquillity  he  sought,  the  young  author  concerned  himself  about 
tbeopiuions  which  might  be  formed  of  his  work;  and  indeed,  from 
its  having  proved  a  safety-valve  to  himself,  he  could  not  under- 
stand the  apprehensions  expressed  by  many  persons,  in  regard 
to  its  moral  tendency.  But  the  prodigious  sensation  escited  by 
it  proved  the  occasion  of  no  small  disquiet  to  him,  since  he  was 
continually  persecuted  with  inquiries  after  the  originals  of  his 
characters,  and  entreaties  to  know  what  part  was  fiction,  and 
what  truth.  Each  lady  of  his  acquaintance  was,  in  turn,  taken 
for  the  original  of  CbarloUe,  till  he  became  disgusted,  and 
avoided  the  subject  altogether.  The  work  had,  however,  more 
agreeable  results,  inasmuch  us  it  extended  Ids  acquaintance  with 
literary  men.     Among  them  were  Basedow,  Lavaier,  and  the 
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brothers  Jacobi.  Their  discussion  of  the  most  important  points 
in  philosophy  and  religion,  filled  him  with  perplexity  and  unea- 
siness. An  insupportable  sense  of  want  was  awakened :  •*  I 
looked  round  the  world  for  something  to  shape  {dn  Bildungs- 
mitut)  my  wonderful  nature,  and  found  nothing."  In  this  state 
of  mind  he  met  with  the  system  of  Spinoza,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  that  his  want  was  supplied : 

"  What  especially  attracted  me,  was  the  unbounded  disinterest- 
edness which  was  inculcated  in  every  sentence.  That  wonderfiil 
proposition,  *  He  who  loves  God,  must  not  desire  that  Grod  should 
love  him  in  return ;'  with  the  premises  on  which  it  rests,  and  the 
conclusions  deducible  from  it,  filled  my  whole  soul.  To  be  disin- 
terested in  every  thing,  most  of  all  in  love  and  friendship,  was  my 
highest  delight,  my  maxim,  my  practice ;  so  that  the  bold  exclama- 
tion, uttered  at  a  later  period,  *  If  I  love  you,  what  is  (hat  to  youl* 
came  from  my  heart." 

Fritz  Jacobi  he  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  mind  similar  to  hi3 
own,  and  the  two  fi*iends  were  never  weary  of  comparing  their 
sentiments.  Even  after  they  had  separated  for  the  night,  Goethe 
would  return  to  his  friend's  apartment,  and  there,  <'  standing  at 
the  window,  while  the  moonbeams  glimmered  on  the  broad 
Rhine,"  they  gave  way  to  the  full-flowing  tide  of  thought  and 
emotion. 

"  Symptoms  of  Matrimony y^^  is  the  last  head  in  the  table  of 
contents,  appended  to  the  Autobiography  of  Goethe.  These 
symptoms  are  tolerably  decisive.  In  a  circle  of  young  persons, 
who  pass  together  one  evening  of  each  week,  and  one  of  whose 
amusements  it  is  to  celebrate  mock  marriages,  the  same  young 
lady  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Goethe  three  times  in  successioa 
The  president,  with  much  solemnity,  declares  that  the  will  of 
fate  has  joined  them  forever ;  the  parties  themselves  are  by  no 
means  displeased  at  the  suggestion  ;  the  parents  on  both  sides 
are  propitious  ;  it  is  thought  best  that  the  marriage  should  take 
place  before  Goethe's  long-contemplated  visit  to  Italy ;  symp- 
toms of  preparation  are  apparent  in  the  family  ;  and  — the  book 
closes !  However,  many  years  after  the  publication  of  this  por- 
tion, there  appeared  another  portion  which  carries  on  the  history 
to  the  period  of  his  removal  to  Weimar.  Here,  we  supposed, 
we  should  of  course  find  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  perplexities  in 
which  we  had  been  left  by  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  previous 
history.  But  alas !  how  vain  are  human  expectations !  The  new 
volume  plunges  us  in  tenfold  thicker  darkness.  The  goddess  of 
the  last  scene  has  vanished,  we  know  not  whither ;  and  we  tud- 
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denly  become  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  certain  Lilli,  a  new 
divinity,  who  also,  after  a  little  time,  vanishes,  and  is  seen  no 
more.  And  from  thenceforth,  throug^h  all  the  Journals,  the  Tag- 
und,  Jahres-Kefte,  the  Biographies,  Reviews,  Dictionaries,  En- 
cyclopedias, and  "  Characteristics,"  we  have  searched  in  vain 
for  one  little  word,  to  tell  us  whom  Goethe  did,  at  last,  marry. 
All,  as  if  by  conspiracy,  observe  a  profound  silence  on  llie  sub- 
ject;  and  it  is  only  from  the  mention  of  his  children  and  K'^nti- 
children,  that  we  infer  he  was  married  at  all.  This  singular 
omission  our  readers  may  pardon,  if  they  please  ;  but  for  our- 
selves, we  entertain  a  sentiment  of  jnst  indignation  ac^ainst  those 
who  have  conspired  to  baffle  our  curiosity,  on  so  interesting  a 
point — Mrs.  Austin  not  excepted. 

In  1776,  Goethe  accepted  the  appointment  conferretl  on  him 
by  ihe  yonnj^  duke  of  Weimar,  to  the  post  of  Privy  Counsellor 
of  Legation,  at  that  Court:  where  he  of  course  took  up  his 
residence.  This  connexion  continued  more  than  fifty  years,  to 
Ihe  period  of  Goethe's  death  in  1832,  and  was  productive  of 
unmixed  satisfaction  to  both  parties.  The  warmest  friendship 
existed  between  Karl-Angusl  and  his  Privy  Counsellor,  and  Ihe 
severest  affliction  which  had  ever  befallen  the  latter,  was  the 
death  of  his  patron. 

"  Nothing,"  says  Mr.  Soret,  "  could  be  less  servile  than  his 
life  at  Weimar;  he  enjoyed  absolute  independence;  not  one  of 
his  tastes,  not  one  of  his  habits,  was  thwarted.  His  opinion  was 
consulted  on  all  important  occasions,  his  wishes  were  almost  al- 
ways fulfilled ;  for  more  than  fifteen  years  he  had  ceased  to  ap- 
pear at  court,  and  all  the  demands  of  etiquette  had  been  dispen- 
sed with  at  his  desire." 

The  course  ofhis  life  during  the  fifty  years  of  his  residence  at 
Weimar  presents  one  of  the  most  delightful  pictures  imaginable. 
Advances  in  age  perceptible  only  by  advances  in  knowledge, 
and  attended  by  no  diminution  of  the  freshness  and  enthnslasm 
of  youth  —  unwearied  and  cheerful  activity — benevolent  efforts 
for  others' benefit — kindly  and  social  feelings,  and  a  growing 
love  for,  and  sense  of,  the  beautiful  and  the  good, — such  are 
i^ome  of  the  features  upon  which  the  eye  rests  with  pleasure. 
From  the  beginning  of  this  period,  the  richness  of  his  native  ge- 
nius poured  itself  forth  in  a  succession  of  works,  so  dissimilar  in 
their  subjects,  so  varied  in  character,  so  perfect,  each  in  its  kind, 
that  we  can  hardly  believe  them  all  to  be  products  of  the  same 
mind.  The  consciousness  of  a  native  energy  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  external  circumstances,  and  always  at  his  command,  was 
—VOL.  in.  44 
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a  source  of  never  failing  happiness  to  him.  So  spontaneous,  so 
exuberant  was  this  creative  energy,  that  he  dared  not  even  stop 
to  place  straight  the  crooked-lying  sheet  of  paper  which  he 
might  find  upon  his  desk,  lest  the  song  which  had  sprung  up  in 
his  mind  a  perfect  whole,  should  be  lost  by  the  delay. 

Added  to  this  inexhaustible  spring  of  pleasure,  was  that  which 
he  derived  from  scientific  investigations.  His  love  of  science  dif- 
fered, not  only  in  degree  but  in  kind,  from  that  of  ordinary  inves- 
tigators. In  pursuing  a  science,  it  was  not  a  collection  of  dry  facts 
nicely  arranged  into  a  system,  that  he  felt  himself  to  be  studying; 
it  was  nature — nature  in  all  her  freshness,  and  youth,  and  beauty, 
as  she  came  from  the  forming  hand  of  her  Creator,  with  whom  he 
held  communion.  Thus,  his  studies  were  invested  with  a  genial 
warmth,  a  life,  a  soul,  which  many  a  learned  professor  and  dry 
technical  student  never  conceived  of.  Nature,  not  in  one  aspect, 
in  one  development,  in  one  domain — but  nature  everywhere,  al- 
ways, and  in  all  her  forms,  was  the  object  of  his  passionate,  un- 
changing love.  "  At  Venice,  we  see  him  enraptured  at  the  con- 
firmation of  some  craniological  fact  which  he  received  from  a 
sheep's  skull  he  accidentally  picked  up  on  the  shores  of  the 
Lido  ;  in  Sicily,  amid  the  ruins  of  Agrigentum,  we  find  him  fol- 
lowing out  his  idea  of  an  archetypal  plant  {urgflanz) ;  at  Bres- 
lau,  in  the  midst  of  the  busiest  political  and  military  preparations, 
studying  comparative  anatomy ;  in  Champagne,  amid  the  dan- 
ger and  calamity  of  retreat — in  Mainz,  in  the  thunder  of  the 
besieger's  fire,  investigating  chromatic  phenomena,  and  forget- 
ting every  peril  and  horror  of  the  moment,  in  the  study  of  phy- 
sical science."  In  short,  the  works  of  nature  were  ever  to  him, 
in  bis  own  beautiful  language,  "  a  fresldy-uUered  toord  of  God^^ 

This  love  of  the  Natural  in  its  widest  sense,  aflbrds,  as  we  can- 
not but  think,  the  master-key  to  Goethe's  whole  character. 
Hence  his  objectivity,  or  many-sidedness,  as  the  Germans  call 
it ;  for  love  unlocks  the  mindy  as  well  as  the  heart.  Loving  all 
things  as  he  did,  he  could  comprehend  them,  could  receive  them 
into  himself  in  all  their  integrity  and  individuality ;  could  lay 
aside  his  own  subjective  peculiarities,  and  lose  himself  in  the  ob- 
ject to  which  his  attention  was  directed,  "  whether  it  were  man, 
beast,  bird,  or  plant."  Thus  he  was  able  to  comprehend  the 
characters  of  individuals  most  unlike  himself.  He  went  over  to 
their  stand-point,  and  looked  through  their  eyes.  His  delinea- 
tions of  character  <<  manifest,  not  so  much  his  literary  skill,  as  his 
own  pure  and  beautiful  nature,  which  could  take  in  every  object, 
in  all  its  genumeness  and  purity,  and  reflect  it  back  like  a  clear, 
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spotless  mirror,"  Hence,  too,  his  hatred  of  the  artificial  and 
conventional,  of  ihe  formal  and  technical.  Hence,  his  passion 
for  natural  curiosities,  so  strong,  that  "  he  who  wished  to  recom- 
mend himself  to  him  forever,  needed  only  to  bring  him  some 
organic  remain,"  some  tooth  or  bone,  or  fossil  of  aa  ancient 
date.  The  following  picture,  abridged  from  Falk,  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  visit  to  Goelbe  in  the  summer  of  1S09: 


"  Goethe  sat  at  a  small  garJen  table  ;  before  him  stood  a  long- 
necked  glass,  in  which  a  small  live  snake  was  moving  about  with 
great  vivacity  ;  he  fed  it  with  a  quill,  and  made  daily  and  minute 
observations  upon  it.  He  maintained  that  it  knew  him  already, 
and  raised  its  head  tn  the  edge  of  the  glass  as  soon  as  he  camo  in 
right.  ■  What  splendid,  intelligent  eyes  !'  said  he.  '  A  great 
deal  was  half  finished  in  this  head,  but  the  awkward,  writhing 
body  would  not  allow  much  to  come  of  it.  Nature,  too,  hascheat- 
ed  [his  long,  enshBatbed  organization,  of  liauds  and  feet ;  though 
this  head  and  ibose  eyes  might  well  have  deserved  both.  Indeed, 
■he  frequently  leaves  such  debts  unpaid,  at  least  for  the  moment, 
though  sometimes  she  afterwards  pays  tbem  under  more  favorable 
circumstances.  The  skeletons  of  many  marine  animals  already 
show,  that,  when  she  made  them,  she  ivaa  full  of  the  thought  of 
some  higher  race  of  land -animals.  Very  often,  working  in  an  un- 
genial  and  intractable  element,  she  was  obliged  to  content  herself 
with  a  fish's  tail,  where  she  evidently  would  have  liked  to  give  a 
pwr  of  hind  feet  into  the  bargain — nay,  even  when  the  rudiments 
of  them  are  clearly  to  he  discerned  in  the  skeleton.' 

"  Near  the  glass  which  contained  the  snake,  lay  some  chrysalides 
of  caierpillara,  whose  forth-coming  Goethe  was  expecting.  They 
shewed  a  remarkable  n-.^hibty  —  sensible  to  the  touch.  '  Do  listen, 
I  beg  of  you,'  (taking  them  in  his  band,  and  holding  them  to  his 
car,)  '  how  it  knocks,  how  it  jumps,  and  will  burst  forth  into  life. 
Wonderful  would  I  fain  call  these  transitions  of  nature,  were  not 
the  Wonderfiil  in  nature  the  most  usual  and  ordinary.  To-mor- 
mw,  or  the  day  after  to-morrow,  the  butterfly  will  probably  he 
here,  and  a  preiiier.  more  elegant  thing,  you  have  seldom  seen  in 
your  life.  Meanwhile,  let  us  put  the  box  in  which  our  yet  un- 
known beautiful  sylph  hes  enclosed,  and  decks  herself  in  all  her 
splendor  for  to-morrow,  into  a  sunny  window  in  the  summer- 
bouse.  So  there  you  stand,  my  nice,  pretty  child ;  nobody  will 
interrupt  you  iti  this  comer,  nor  disturb  you  while  you  are  com- 
pleting jour  toilet,' — 'Well,  formypart,'  said  Frau  von  Goethe,' 

•  On  firel  reading  this  pa«mi^,  we  supposrd  il  lo  reftr  to  Gtwthe'a  dmighler-in- 
Uw,  who  is  so  often  nieiUion«l  in  Lhese  volume*;  but  oil  a  funher  compuriKon  of 
dues,  we  brlicve  h  musi  Iw  ihe  lona-aimghl  tci/e  of  Goellie,  Tliis  is  perhaps  Uib 
only  inwnote  in  Mrs.  Auslin't  bodu,  where  a  name  occurs  to  which  she  hss  not 
impended  a  note,  t«lin|  Ibnh  ibe  "condition  and  qualilie*"  of  the  inditiduaL 
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oasdng  a  side  glance  at  tbe  snake,  '  I  conld  not  endure  such  a 
nasty  thing  as  that  near  me,  still  leas  feel  it  with  my  own  hands. 
It  is  such  a  disagreeable  creature  !  it  makes  me  shudder  to  look 
at  it/ — '  Hold  Your  tongue/  repHed  Goethe,  though  tranquil  as 
he  was  himself,  he  was  generally  not  displeased  at  this  Tivacity  of 
expression  in  those  around  him.  '  Yes,'  added  he,  turning  to  me, 
'  if  the  snake  would  but  spin  himself  a  house,  and  turn  into  a  but- 
terfly to  oblige  her,  we  should  hear  no  more  about  "nasty  things/' 
But,  dear  child,  we  can't  all  be  butterflies,  nor  fig-trees  decked 
with  flowers  and  fruit  Poor  snake !  they  despise  you !  They 
should  treat  you  better.  How  he  looks  at  me !  How  he  rears  his 
head !  Is  it  not  as  if  he  knew  I  was  taking  his  part  7  Poor  thing  I 
How  he  is  pent  up  there,  and  cannot  come  forth,  howfiur  soever  he 
be!  Doubly — I  mean — first  in  the  glass,  and  then  in  the  scaly 
case  in  whiph  nature  has  enclosed  him.' " 

So  much  for  a  picture  of  Gtoethe's  cheerful  enthasiasm  io  old 
age.    Now  for  a  sketch  of  his  gay  and  wanton  humor  io  yooth: 

"  Shortly  after  (Goethe  had  written  his  Werther/'  said  the  vene- 
rable Gleim,  "  I  ccune  to  Weimar,  and  wished  to  know  him.  I  had 
brought  with  me  the  last  Gottin^en  Musen^Almanach  as  a  literaxv 
novelty,  and  read  here  and  there  a  piece,  to  the  company  in  whi<» 
I  was  passing  the  evening.  While  I  was  reading,  a  young  man, 
booted  and  spurred,  in  a  short  green  shooting  jacket,  tlut>WB  open, 
had  come  in,  and  mingled  with  the  audience.  I  had  scarcely  re- 
marked his  entrance.  He  sat  down  opposite  to  me,  and  hstened 
very  attentively.  I  scarcely  knew  what  there  was  about  him  that 
struck  me  particularly,  except  a  pair  of  brilliant  black  Italian  eyes. 
But  it  was  decreed  that  I  should  know  more  of  him.  During  a 
short  pause,  in  which  some  gentlemen  and  ladies  were  discusung 
tbe  merits  of  the  pieces  I  had  read,  lauding  some  and  censuring 
others,  the  gallant  young  sportsman  (for  such  I  took  him  to  be) 
arose  from  his  chair,  and  bowing  with  a  most  courteous  and  ingra- 
tiating air  to  me,  ofiered  to  relieve  me,  from  time  to  time,  in  read- 
ing aloud,  lest  I  should  be  tired.  I  could  do  no  less  than  accept  so 
polite  an  offer,  and  immediately  handed  him  tbe  book.  But  oh ! 
Apollo  and  all  ye  Muses — not  forgetting  the  Graces-— what  was  I 
then  to  hear  ! — He  read  poems  that  had  no  existence  in  the  Altna^ 
nach  ;  he  broke  out  into  all  possible  modes  and  dialects.  Hexa- 
meters, iambics,  doggrel  verses,  one  after  another,  or  blended  in 
strange  confusion,  cauie  tumbling  out  in  torrents.  What  wild  and 
humorous  fantasies  did  he  not  combine  that  evening!  Amidst 
them  came  such  noble,  magnificent  thoughts,  thrown  m,  detached 
and  flitting,  that  the  authors  to  whom  he  ascribed  them  must  have 
thanked  God  on  their  knees,  if  they  had  fallen  upon  their  desks. 
As  soon  as  the  joke  was  discovered,  a  universal  merriment  spread 
throu^  the  room.    He  put  every  body  present  out  of 
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in  one  way  or  another.  Even  my  Mcecenasship,  which  I  had  al« 
ways  regarded  it  as  a  sort  of  duty  to  exercise  towards  young  au<> 
thors,  poets  and  artists,  had  its  turn.  Though  he  praised  it  highly, 
on  the  one  side,  he  did  not  forget  to  insinuate,  on  the  other,  that  I 
claimed  a  sort  of  property  in  the  individuals  to  whom  I  had  afford- 
ed support  and  countenance.  In  a  little  fable  composed  extempore, 
in  doggrel  verses,  he  likened  me,  wittily  enough,  to  a  worthy  and 
most  enduring  turkey-hen,  that  sits  on  a  great  heap  of  eggs,  her 
own  and  other  people's,  and  hatches  them  with  infinite  patience ; 
but  to  whom  it  sometimes  happens  to  have  a  chalk  egg  put  under 
her  instead  of  a  real  one — a  trick  at  which  she  takes  no  offence. 
*  That  is  either  Goethe  or  the  devil !'  cried  I  to  Wieland,  who  sat 
opposite  to  me  at  the  table.  *  Both,'  replied  he ;  *  he  has  the  devil 
in  him  again  to-day ;  and  then  he  is  like  a  wanton  colt,  that  flings 
out  before  and  behind,  and  you  do  well  not  to  go  too  near  him.'  " 

To  return  to  Goethe's  life  at  Weimar.  It  was  not  in  studies 
pursued  for  his  own  pleasure  and  instruction  alone,  that  he  found 
his  happiness.  He  was  unremitting  in  his  endeavors  to  benefit 
others.  Both  by  private  advice  and  assistance,  and  by  tlie  es- 
tablishment of  public  institutions,  he  labored  for  the  good  of  his 
country.  No  moment  of  time  passed  unimproved.  **  His  inte- 
rest in  all  that  was  praiseworthy  and  useful,  in  inventions,  man- 
ufactures, technical  art,  or  physical  science,  instead  of  decliningi 
increased  with  his  increasing  years." 

Goethe  often  reminds  us  of  Coleridge's  beautiful  definition  of 
genius — that  it  consists  in  carrying  on  the  feelings  of  the  child 
into  maturer  years.  And  the  study  of  genius  proves  that  the 
remark  is  no  less  true  than  beautiful.  'There  is  always  some- 
thing childlike  in  genius — a  sportiveness,  a  naivete,  a  simple 
gladness,  an  opening  of  the  heart  to  all  sweet  influences,  such  as» 
otherwise,  we  find  in  children  only.  While  your  men  of  mere 
talent  are  pompous,  and  solemn,  and  dignified,  feelinp^  and  act- 
ing always  like  "  grown-up"  men,  to  borrow  a  child's  phrase ; 
—  and  while  another  class  are  so  sentimental,  and  so  reflective, 
and  so  moralizing,  that  the  simplest  object  in  nature  only  sug- 
gests to  them  some  grave  maxim,  or  solemn  truth,  whose  only 
fault  is  its  being  too  true; — men  of  true  genius  give  themselves 
up  to  the  first  simple  impressions  of  common  things.  They  arc 
content  to  wonder,  and  smile,  and  admire,  just  as  they  did  when 
they  were  children.  And  in  return.  Nature,  who  does  not  love 
to  be  always  prosed  and  sentimentaliied  about,  shows  them  that 
she,  too,  has  a  child's  heart ;  she,  too,  has  her  frolics,  and  her 
**  flashes  of  simple  gladness,"  and  many  a  sweet  lesson,  for  those 
who  treat  her  as  a  play  fellow,  rather  thui  m  icbool  mistress. 
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The  loren  of  Wordiworth  need  not  be  told  bow  deRgfatfoIIy  he 
iias  tbit  cbaracteristic  of  genius.    Linen  to  but  one  vene : 

"  If  the  wind  do  but  ttir  fcr  hU  proper  ddiclit, 
Each  leaf,  that  and  thia,  hii  neighbor  win  kua; 
Each  waTe,  one  and  t'other,  apeMs  after  hit  brother; 
They  are  luippy,  for  that  ia  their  right  I" 

.  We  bave  attempted  to  justify  Goethe's  iodiflS^reoce  to  politi- 
cal qnestioos ;  he  has  been  accused  of  an  equal  disregaird  of 
the  interests  of  morality.  In  so  far  as  this  charge  rests  on  the 
want  of  a  distinct  moral  aim  in  his  worksy  we  regard  bim  as 
fully  jnstifiedi  od  the  ground  taken  by  Mrs.  Austin— that  morals 
and  aesthetics  constitute  two  distinct  provinces.  A  work  of 
art  b  perfect,  when  it  is  perfectiy  conformed  to  the  rules  of  art 
With  nie  laws  of  morality,  it  has  nothing  to  do,  except  so  6r  as 
tbey  are  implied  in  those  of  art.  It  is  absurd  to  demand  of  an 
artist  that  his  work  should  inculcate  a  moral.  It  may,  nay,  niaitf, 
if  it  is  true  to  the  principles  of  aesthetics,  exert  an  ennoblii^f  and 
refining  influence ;  and  that  is  all  we  have  a  right  to  require. 
But  on  other  grounds,  we  do  not  know  that  Goetbe  can  be  en- 
tirely justified  from  the  charge  of  <*  lukewarmness  of  moral  sen- 
timents.'* There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  point,  beyond  wUcb  tole- 
rance of  wrong  is  blameworthy.  Men  have  something  else  to 
do,  in  regard  to  moral  evil,  than  to  **  observe"  and  **  acconnt  for" 
it ; — we  may  not  look  at  the  assassin  putting  the  knife  to  his 
brother's  throat,  as  we  would  watch  the  gathering  storm, 
interest  and  curiosity,  but  with  no  interference.  However 
greeable  to  our  natural  or  acquired  inclinations,  may  be  a  state 
of  warfare,  yet  while  moral  evil  exists,  it  must  be  combatted ;  and 
it  is  not  for  any  inheritor  of  the  infirmities  and  frailties  of  human- 
ity, to  stand  aside,  and  say,  "  what  is  that  to  roe  ?  see  thou  to 
tiiat."  We  will  leave  to  our  readers  to  decide,  how  fiir  Goethe 
has  been  justly  charged  with  a  criminal  indiflerence  to  the  moral 
welfare  of  mankind. 

On  many  other  points,  however,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  he  has  been  entirely  misapprehended.  The  censures  passed 
upon  him  exemplify  the  remark  of  Jean  Paul,  that  **  monody- 
namic  men  are  rarely  misjudged  ;  men  of  multitudinous  powers, 
almost  always."  The  following  passage  from  a  late  review 
affords  one  instance  out  of  many:  '*  Goetbe  has  been  compared 
to  Voltaire ;  in  some  respects  the  comparison  does  him  injustice^ 
but  Voltaire  had  one  advantage  over  him  ; — that  of  a  dear, 
consistent,  and  intelligible  purpose:  for  as  Herder  tbonghtf 
Schiller  wrote,  and  Goethe  hunself  cited  with  admiration. 


Alleged  ImtabUity. 

'Sdteoolradicticin  i>  ihf  only  wrung; 
And,  by  the  Inws  of  apiril,  in  the  right 
1»  every  individual  clmracler 
Which  iictB  in  Btrict  conaistenee  wilh  ilwrtf 


ntof^M 


Goethe's  mind,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  power  which  refused  all 
direction,  wliich  wandered  without  distinct  aim  or  object ; — 
given  to  quarrel  wilh  all  those  who  possessed  a  firmer  faith,  or  a 
more  practical  disposition.  As  a  poet,  he  is  immortal :  as  a 
thinker,  (pity  lliat  two  such  titles  should  be  divided!)  he  has 
formed  no  school,  produced  no  system  —  rendered  his  mind  in 
no  respect  a  portion  of  the  mind  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived, 
and  for  which  he  wrote." 

We  have  quoted  the  passage  thus  at  length,  in  order  to  be 
sure  that  the  objection  is  stated  fairly ;  and  because,  from  its 
appearing  in  an  article  written  with  so  much  ability,  and  in 
many  respects  favorable  to  Goethe,  it  may  produce  the  greater 
effect.  Yet  it  is  with  some  difficulty  that  we  prevail  on  our- 
selves to  answer  seriously  a  charge,  which,  to  one  acquainted 
with  Goethe's  true  character,  savors  so  strongly  of  the  ludicrous. 
We  ran  ima^ne  the  nnmingled  astonishment  with  which  it 
would  be  received  in  Germariy.  Goethe,  unsettled  in  his  aims, 
and  wavering  in  his  purposes !  he,  who  never,  for  one  moment, 
lost  sight  of  the  goal  before  him  ;  whose  whole  life  was  a  com- 
menlarj- on  his  own  words,  vonoarti .'  immer  ronrarli!  whose 
eye  waxed  not  dim,  whose  hand  failed  and  whose  foot  fainted 
not,  in  the  race,  when  the  burden  of  eighty  years  rested  upon 
him! 

Nevertheless,  we  prefer  to  notice  the  accusation  above  quoted, 
on  account  of  some  fallacies  implied  in  it,  the  correction  of  which 
may  fulfil  a  wider  aim  than  the  justification  of  an  individual.  The 
only  grounds  on  which  such  an  assertion  can  rest,  are  the  wide 
range  of  objects  in  which  Goethe  found  congenial  and  attractive 
elements ;  in  other  words,  his  riehekigknt.  It  is  true  that  he 
was  not  exclusively  a  poet,  painter,  musician,  or  sculptor;  that 
he  did  not  devote  himself  absolutely  to  medicine,  botany,  optics, 
geology,  or  natural  history.  If  he  had  done  so  —  if  he  had  been, 
for  example,  a  mere  geologist — one  who  can  "  gaze  on  Alpine 
scenery,  tread  the  classic  ground  of  Italy  and  Greece,  visit  the 
r*ry  abodes  of  the  Muses,  and  wander  amid  the  magnificent 
'■ins  of  antiquity,"  only  to  collect  a  "  few  pieces  of  crumbling 
't>lk ;"  if  he  had  been  such  a  one,  our  critic  would  proba- 
):  have  awarded  him  the  praise  of  a  "consistent  and  intelligi- 
e  purpose."  But  is  not  truth,  one?  Is  not  beauty,  one.'  Is 
A  every  truth  related  to  every  other,  and  each  particular  truth 
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one  aspect  of  the  tratb,  in  its  wholeness  and  oneness  ?  And  how 
then,  shall  he  who  seeks  every  wliere  the  true  and  the  beautiful, 
be  accused  of  a  wavering  and  unsetded  purpose,  because  he  con* 
fines  not  his  search  to  one  domain  ?  As  well  accuse  the  assidu- 
ous bees  of  wanting  a  purpose,  because  tbey  gather  their  pre- 
cious stores  from  all  the  flowers  of  tbe  field ;  or  the  patient  bird, 
who  brings  here  a  leaf  from  tbe  tree,  and  there  a  bit  of  moss  firom 
the  rock,  and  builds  her  nest  with  treasures  sought  out  io  many 
a  hidden  nook* 

Nor  can  we  refuse  to  quote  a  remark  so  apt  to  our  purpose, 
as  that  which  Goethe  himself  uses,  in  speaking  of  Wieland : 
*<Many  men  sdll  misunderstand  him,  because  tbey  ima^ne  the 
many-sided  must  be  indifierent — the  mobile  must  be  infirm  and 
inconsistent  They  do  not  reflect  that  characier  regards  tbe 
practical  ak)ne.  Only  in  what  a  man  does^  m  f«&K  he  cMlUMcet 
to  dof  and  penitti  in  doings  can  he  $how  character  ;  and  io  this 
sense,  never  was  there  a  firmer,  more  consbtent  man  than'* — 
Goethe. 

But  it  is  said  that  a  resolute  devotedness  to  a  single  ponuil  h 
necessary  to  llie  attainment  of  distinguished  excellence.  Grant- 
ed, with  limitations*  In  science  and  literature,  it  is  by  no  means 
absolutely  true ;  Goethe  himself  was  eminent  in  many  depart- 
ments. In  the  arts,  however,  where  a  certain  manual  dexterity 
is  necessary  to  give  outward  form  to  the  creations  of  the  mind, 
such  a  sequestration  may  be  expedient  and  necessary.  Yet  even 
here,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  mind  and  heart  should  be  shut 
up  to  the  objects  about  which  the  hands  are  occupied.  There 
may  still  be  an  eye  to  discern,  and  a  heart  to  love,  the  beautiful, 
in  all  its  forms.  And  we  believe  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  nien  of  tbe 
highest  order  of  genius  embrace  in  their  tastes,  include  in  their 
love,  a  far  wider  range  than  the  particular  art  or  science  to  which 
they  may  have  devoted  themselves.  But  even  should  thb  be 
denied,  should  it  be  proved  that  an  exclusive  preference  is  essen- 
tial to  the  attainment  of  tlie  highest  excellence,  the  position 
which  we  wish  to  establish  would  still  remain  unshaken.  We 
sliould  have  proved  that  it  is  best  for  other  men^  that  an  individual 
should  be  thus  contracted  in  his  tastes;  but,  by  no  means,  tbat  itis 
best  for  hinudf^  or  that  this  is  the  highest  and  healthiest  state  of 
the  mind.  It  is  very  convenient  for  us  who  want  shoes,  and  want 
them  well  made,  tbat  certain  individuals  should  devote  themselves 
to  the  business  of  shoeroaking  ;  but  it  does  not  thence  follow^ 
that  this  employment  is  best  suited  to  develope  all  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  shoemaker's  mental  and  moral  natore.    It  it  Well  Ibr 
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who  like  to  look  at  fine  paintings,  that  some  men  should  be 
painters  only  ;  but  it  \s  not  to  be  thence  inferred,  that  a  man 
singly  and  exclusively  interested  in  painting,  is  in  the  highest 
stale  of  mind. 

In  fact,  we  have  become  so  accustomed  to  one-sidednese,  that 
we  regard  it  as  llie  natural  and  proper  condition  of  humanity. 
One  man  loves  only  fads,  and  devotes  himself  lo  empirical  ob- 
servatioD ;  another  has  an  etjnal  attachment  to  theories,  and 
seeks  every  where  to  dcvekip  a  law.  One  cherishes  the  ideal, 
neglecting  and  despising  the  real ;  another  worships  the  real  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  ideal.  One  man  lives  completely  in  the 
present  and  outward  ;  another  scarcely  sees  whnt  is  around  him, 
so  deeply  is  he  absorbed  in  the  world  within.  We  are  therefore 
struck  with  astonishment  when  we  encounter  a  mind  like  Goethe's, 
equally  at  home  in  the  real  and  the  ideal ;  equally  interested  in 
the  laws  of  poetical  criticism  and  the  dieory  of  colors;  equally 
attentive  to  a  drawing  of  a  new  species  of  (lowers  and  the  plan 
of  a  railroad  or  canal.  With  an  imagination  of  boundless  fer- 
tility, he  combines  the  power  of  judging,  so  seldom  found  in 
connexion  with  it,  and  is  at  once  a  great  artist  and  a  great  critic. 
In  short,  with  the  most  delicEite  sense  of  the  beautiful,  the  most 
accurate  perception  of  the  mode  of  representing  it,  and  the  in- 
teosest  love  for  it,  he  combined  a  fondness  for  observation,  a  love 
of  the  actual  in  natnre,  and  a  susceptibility  to  deep  impressions 
from  objects  of  sense,  never  before  perhaps  found  in  such  a  con- 
junction. 

Such  a  phenomenon,  from  its  rarity,  excites  onrwonder ;  and 
we  seek  in  all  ways  to  explain  it.  But  is  not  this  the  true  state 
of  the  mind  ?  Should  not  one-side dness,  rather  than  many-sided- 
ness, be  regarded  as  strange  f  Is  it  not  as  sure  an  indication  of 
an  unhealthy  spiritual  state,  as  is  the  preponderance  of  one 
element  or  function  in  the  physical  constitution  of  bodily  diseased 
This  "wide-liking,"  this  symmetrical  development  of  the  facul- 
ties, for  which  we  contend,  should  by  do  means  be  confounded 
with  that  versatility  which  distinguishes  many  minds  of  second- 
rate  power.  Of  the  danger  of  such  "  vague,  capricious  desires, 
to  attempt  every  thing,"  he  was  perfectly  sensible.  When  lie 
met  with  such  persons,  "  the  expression,  Gule,  Mauc/im  f  i/mcn 
itl  nic/u  zu  M/cn,  laconically  expressed  his  resignation  of  all 
hope  of  favorable  influence  over  ihem."  He  diUc'red  from  such 
men  in  the  possession  of  a  strong  imagination,  (in  Coleridge's 
sense,)  a  power  which  always  unifies.  Thus,  although  the  ob- 
jects which  engaged  him  were  various,  their  impression  wa> 
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single.  Jt  was  one  and  the  same  principle,  the  search  after 
unity,  which  impelled  him  to  actualize  the  ideal  and  to  idealize 
the  actual.  The  former  he  attempted  by  giving  outward  form 
to  the  creations  of  his  genius  ;  the  latter,  by  seeking  in  every 
object  the  idea  which  lies  beneath  it,  and  of  which  its  external 
development  is  but  an  imperfect  symbol. 

As  to  the  remaining  part  of  the  charge  against  Goethe, 
that  he  has  "  formed  no  school,  produced  no  system,"  we  ad- 
mit it;  but  confess  ourselves  unable  to  perceive  the  sequitur 
that  he  was  no  thinker.  We  had  not  supposed  that  the  words 
thinker  and  system-maker  are  synonymous.  Goethe  has  not,  it  is 
true,  presented  his  reflections  in  the  form  of  a  regular  system  of 
philosophy  ;  they  He  scattered  through  his  works  ;  they  are  in- 
terspersed with  narrative  and  biography.  But  we  are  not  aware 
that  they  are,  on  this  account,  less  valuable.  It  is  possible  that 
they  are  more  so.  The  rage  for  system-making,  is  at  least  of 
equivocal  tendencies.  But  no  one  can  read  Goethe  without 
finding 

"  Deposited,  upon  the  silent  shore 

Of  memory,  images  and  precious  thoughts, 

That  cannot  die,  and  shaO  not  be  destroyed." 

Nor,  even  were  Goethe's  works  destitute  of  abstract  reflec- 
tions and  aphorisms,  could  it  thence  be  inferred  that  he  was  no 
thinker.  Tlie  poet,  the  artist,  is  the  thinker.  Does  he  not 
as  truly  give  us  himself,  as  truly  "  render  his  mind  a  portion  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lives,"  in  the  creations  of  his  genius,  as  in 
his  most  profound  reflections  ?  If  no  man  is  to  be  considered 
a  thinker  who  has  not  promulgated  a  system,  it  is  at  least  cer- 
tain, that  Goethe  wUl  not  be  left  alone  in  his  condemnatioD. 
The  artists  of  all  ages,  tlie  Homers  and  Shakspeares,  the  Ra- 
phaels and  Guidos,  whom  we  have  reverenced,  will  fall  with 
him.  Tliey,  too,  exerted  no  influence  on  their  age — rendered 
their  mind  in  no  resf>ect  a  portion  of  the  acre  in  which  tliey  lived  I 

Goethe's  death  took  place  on  the  22d  of  March,  1832,  when 
he  was  eii?hlv-iwo  years  old,  and  after  an  illness  of  only  six 
days.  To  the  very  last,  he  had  continued  the  occupations  in 
which  lie  found  so  much  pleasure,  and  carried  on  a  frequent  in- 
tercourse by  letter  with  many  of  his  absent  friends.  Among  the 
dearest  o(  these  was  Zelter.  "  Zelter  was  in  perfect  health  when 
(uv  the  dlcii.  But  the  first  Saturday  after,  (the  day  od  which 
he  used  to  receive  his  letters,)  he  became  dejected  and  silent ; 
the  stHH>iid  found  him  ill :  and,  on  the  third,  death  softly  led  him 
to  rejoin  lus  immortal  friend." 
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Art.  VI  L — Moral  Views  ofCommerce^  Society  ^  and  Politics^  in 
twelve  Discourses.  By  Orville  Dewey.  New  York  :  Da- 
vid Felt  &  Co.,  Stationers'  HaU.     1838.  12mo.  pp.  300. 

Mr.  Dewey  has  undertaken  in  these  discourses —  doubtless 
at  the  risk  of  some  personal  odium — to  bring  the  principles  of 
morality  and  religion  emphatically  home  to  ^'  men's  business 
and  bosoms ;"  and  he  has,  in  general,  well  performed  the  task. 
Difiering  as  we  do  fundamentally  from  Mr.  Dewey  in  matters  of 
theology,  we  are  glad  to  perceive  that  his  peculiar  theological 
views  are  not  brought  forward  in  the  volume  before  us  ;  and  we 
feel  bound,  moreover,  to  assure  our  readers,  that  so  far  as  we 
can  perceive,  the  value  of  this  book  for  the  community  at  large 
is  not  indirectly  impaired  by  his  holding  such  opinions.  Some 
readers  may,  perhaps,  think,  that  a  man  holding  a  different  the- 
ological system  would  have  treated  some  of  the  topics  better ;  but 
whoever  may  find  occasion  to  dissent  from  any  of  the  opinions  of 
this  work,  will  do  so,  for  the  most  part,  on  other  than  purely  the- 
ological groui\jds.  The  object  of  the  work — its  general  spirit — 
and,  for  the  most  part,  though  with  exceptions  we  shall  notice, 
its  sentiments  and  opinions,  meet  our  hearty  approbation  ;  while 
the  elevated  moral  tone,  the  calm  and  candid  yet  full  and  fear- 
less utterance  of  unpopular  truth,  and  often  the  profound  and 
searching  views,  the  beauty  and  nobleness  of  the  thoughts,  and 
the  force  and  eloquence  of  the  style,  compel  a  sentiment  of  respect 
and  homage  which  we  confess  is  seldom  excited  in  our  mind. 

In  his  preface,  Mr.  Dewey  anticipates  that  objections  may  be 
felt  to  the  treatment  of  such  topics  in  the  pulpit ;  and  he  sets  him- 
self to  justify  his  course.  There  exists,  undoubtedly,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent,  a  prejudice  which  would  confine  the  preacher 
within  certain  narrow  and  technical  limits ;  and  this  prejudice, 
among  other  causes,  has,  no  doubt,  operated  extensively  to  di- 
minish the  salutary  influence  of  tlie  pulpit — to  render  its  minis- 
trations comparatively  inefficient 

"  The  question  then  is/*  says  Mr.  Dewey,  "  what  is  the  proper 
range  of  the  pulpit  ]  What  is  the  appropriate  business  of  preach- 
ing ]  The  answer  is  plain — to  address  the  public  mind  on  its  mo- 
ral and  religious  duties  and  dangers And  wheresoever  con- 

Bcience  goes  to  work  out  its  perilous  problem,  shall  not  the  preacher 
follow  it  ?     It  is  not  very  material,  whether  a  man's  integrity  for- 
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pakes  him  at  the  polls  in  an  election,  or  at  the  board  of  merchan- 
dise ;  or  at  the  house  of  rioting,  or  the  gates  whose  way  leadeth  to 
destruction.  Outwardly  it  may  be  different,  but  inwardly  it  is  the 
same.  In  either  case,  the  fall  of  the  victim  is  the  most  deplorable 
of  all  things  on  earth ;  and  most  fit,  therefore,  for  the  consideration 
of  the  pulpit."     Pref,  pp.  vi.,  vii. 

There  is  unquestionably  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  these  remarks. 
It  makes  little  difference  in  the  result,  whether  integrity,  virtue, 
and  religion,  be  sacrificed  in  the  resorts  of  trade,  the  haunts  of 
fashion,  and  the  arena  of  political  strife — or  in  any  other  and 
less  accredited  spheres.  And  surely  if  any  minister's  congrega- 
tion is  chiefly  composed  of  those  persons  who  are  especially  ex- 
posed to  the  moral  dangers  of  "  Commerce,  Society,  and  Poli- 
tics," we  cannot  see  but  he  may — nay,  we  cannot  see  but  he 
should — devote  a  due  proportion  of  his  time  to  the  work  of  set- 
ting forth  those  dangers,  and  fortifying  bis  flock  against  them. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  engaged  in  trade,  society,  and  poli- 
tics, to  be  governed  by  the  principles  of  morality  and  religion ; 
and  it  seems  to  us  equally  the  duty  of  the  minister  of  religion  to 
enforce  these  obligations  with  such  proportion  of  time  and  of  spe- 
cial application  as  circumstances  may  require.  He  is  bound,  in- 
deed, in  all  propriety,  to  treat  these  topics  as  a  christian  minister, 
and  not  as  a  merchant,  a  man  of  fashion,  or  a  politician.  The 
proportionable  treatment  of  such  special  topics,  moreover,  need 
not  interfere  with  the  other  functions  of  the  pulpit ;  for,  as  Mr. 
Dewey  observes,  and  —  taking  his  language  within  the  fair  limits 
of  his  meaning — truly  observes  : 

**  Thoro  is  time  enough  in  the  pulpit  for  all  things.  Nay,  it 
ictiHfs  variety.  It  is  made  dull  bv  the  restriction  and  reiteration  of 
Its  topics.     It  would  gain  strength  by  a  freer  and  fuller  grasp  of 

its  pri»por  objools Kut  the  great  evil,  I  am  sensible,  hes 

doopiM* — too  deep  for  any  sufficient  consideration,  within  the  nar- 
row Hunts  of  a  preface.  The  pulpit  not  only  fails  in  this  matter,  but 
it  tails  ON  /frimiph',  and  on  a  principle  almost  universally  adopted. 
The  ovil  is,  that  sermons,  pulpits,  priests — all  the  active  agents 
that  aiv  laKninof  in  ilie  sen  ice  of  religion  —  are.  by  the  public  jude:- 
ment  as  well  as  by  their  owni  choice,  separated  from  the  great  mais 
of  luunan  actions  and  inten^sts."     Pref.,  p.  viii. 

To  what  extent  the  evil  here  indicated  exists,  we  shall  not  take 
upon  us  to  say  ;  but  so  far  as  concerns  the  ministers  of  religion, 
the  rtnison,  we  think,  is  to  be  found,  partly  in  the  fact  that  they 
have  unconsciously  imbibed  the  prevalent  opinion  which  limits 
their  sphere  of  agency,  and  partly  in  the  fact  that  they  i 
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II  a  slate  of  opinioD  which  they  may  think  it  hopeless  to  resist. 
Tlie  piibiic  opinion  by  which  their  sphere  is  restricted  has  also, 
we  iliiiik,  a  two  fold  source:  first,  an  unreflecting  prejudice  on 
the  part  of  religions  and  devout  persons — a  too  limited  view  of 
the  scope  and  end  of  tlie  pulpit,  and  n  too  exclusive  demand  for 
systematic  doctrinal  exposition,  for  sermons  adapted  to  excite  the 
religious  sensibilities,  and  awaken  devout  emotions ;  and,  se- 
condly, a  very  natural  aversion  on  the  part  of  another  class  of 
persons — a  very  respectable  body  of  churcb-goers — to  have 
tlie  strict  obligations  of  morality,  the  uncompromising  claims  of 
religion,  carried  round  and  pressed  home  into  the  very  heart 
and  soul  of  their  week-day  lives.  They  willingly  go  to  church 
to  hear  an  exposition  of  abstract  doctrine,  or  a  general  discus- 
sion in  morals,  or  even  an  impressive  and  eloquent  exhibition  of 
some  solemn  truth  relative  to  the  "  world  that  is  to  come ;"  bul 
the  rest  of  the  week  they  are  absorbed  in  the  interests  of  the 
"world  that  now  is" — trade,  society,  politics — and  into  that 
world  they  do  not  care  to  be  followed  and  disturbed  by  any  rules 
higher  or  Eiriclcr  than  those  of  custom,  convention,  civil  law, 
or,  at  the  most,  the  general  sense  of  honor. 

Bul  we  must  pass  beyond  Mr.  Dewey's  preface — it  is  not 
within  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  discuss  at  large  the  subject  to 
which  it  relates.  Whether  Mr.  Dewey  has  done  right  or  wrong 
in  introducing  the  discussion  of  such  topics  into  his  pulpit,  our 
present  concern  is  with  what  he  has  said.  His  discourses  are  now 
before  the  world  as  a  book  ;  and  as  such,  we  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  some  portions  of  it,  which  we  think  worthy  of  all  consi- 
deration. 

The  first  discourse  is  upon  the  "  moral  laws  of  trade,"  and  it 
is  less  satisfactory  to  us  than  either  of  the  others.  A  great  many 
just  remarks  are  made — some  points  of  curious  disquisition,  as 
for  instance,  the  theory  of  the  "  value  of  specie  currency,"  are 
put  in  a  clear  light — a  wide  extent  of  ground  is  gone  over, — 
and  yet  no  important,  or  even  delinite  and  precise  result  is  at- 
tained, at  all  commensurate  with  the  expectation  raised  at  the 
outset,  or  with  the  parade  made  on  ilie  road.  In  truth,  we  feel 
as  if  we  had  committed  ourselves  to  the  conduct  of  an  insufficient 
guide,  who,  instead  of  going  forward  with  a  firm  and  intelligent 
tread,  had  involved  himself  and  us  in  the  intricacies  of  complica- 
ted forest  paths — taking  us  hither  and  thither  at  random,  and 
at  length  bringing  us  out  where  we  entered,  with  no  more  valu- 

[■  or  definite  knowledge  of  the  region  we  had  traversed,  than 
could  have  gathered  at  a  glance,  standing  on  the  edge. 
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The  truth  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  only  general  principle 
which  can  be  laid  down  on  the  subject  is,  that  every  man  in 
trade  is  bound  to  deal  with  integrity ^  honesty ^  and  fairness^  and 
not  to  cheat  or  overreach  ;  and  the  question  concerning  his  supe- 
rior sagacity,  information,  etc.,  and  the  use  and  advantage  he 
may  rightfully  make  of  them,  is  of  comparatively  little  conse- 
quence, as  to  any  practical  conclusion  to  which  Mr.  Dewey's  dis- 
cussions come,  over  and  above  that  general  principle.  That  a 
man  may  rightfully  use  his  superior  sagacity  and  information  in 
trade,  the  author  seems  to  consider  as  open  to  question,  or  at 
least,  that  it  is  a  point  upon  which  conscientious  doubts  do  exist 
For  ourselves,  we  can  only  say,  we  never  supposed  that  any 
body  could  doubt  the  moral  right  of  <*tmHop"  one's  superior  sa- 
gacity and  information  in  trade.  We  never  heard  it  called  in 
question.  The  only  question  seems  to  us  to  be,  concerning  the 
fair  "  limitations"  imposed  by  "justice  and  philanthropy  ;"  and 
to  the  settlement  of  this  question,  we  cannot  regard  the  author's 
contributions  as  very  important  or  valuable.  In  fact,  to  judge 
from  the  appendix,  the  impression  produced  by  the  discourse 
seems  to  have  been  somewhat  such  as  we  should  expect ;  and  the 
author  finds  it  necessary  to  relieve  perplexity  and  remove  mis- 
conception, by  reiterating  that  the  whole  amount  of  his  result  is, 
that  men  must  keep  within  the  "  limitations  of  justice  and  phi- 
lanthropy." 

Now,  the  general  rule,  that  we  are  not  to  cheai  or  overreach^  is 
one  that  is  apparent  of  itself,  without  the  help  of  Mr.  Dewey's 
disquisitions  ;  and  it  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  put  in  any  clearer 
or  stronger  light  by  them.  And  to  the  more  important  and  dif- 
ficult question,  what  is  clieaUng  or  overreaching  in  trade,  or  in 
any  department  of  business, — it  seems  to  us  impossible  to  frame 
an  answer  that  will  exactly  apply  to  whole  classes  of  cases,  and 
impossible  also  to  frame  an  answer  that  will  apply  to  any  one 
special  case,  unless  all  the  actual  circumstances  and  particulars 
are  before  us.  At  all  events,  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  author's  dis- 
quisitions can  be  of  very  little  assistance  to  the  practical  man  of 
business.  In  fact,  it  is  far  easier  for  the  trader  to  determine  for 
himself  what  would  be  cheating  or  overreaching  in  any  particu- 
lar transaction,  than  for  our  author  to  give  him  any  important 
or  valid  direction.  Men  in  business  have  generally  a  very  clear 
and  correct  understanding  of  what  is  the  fair  price  to  put  upon 
merchandize — taking  into  just  estimate,  original  cost,  charges, 
interest,  state  of  the  market,  risks  of  credit  granted,  etc.  These 
things  naturally,  and  almost  necessarily,  settle  themselves  cor- 
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rectly ;  and  It  is  not  half  so  imporiant  to  attempt  enlightening 
the  minds  of  men  on  this  subject,  as  lo  deal  wiih  iheir  conscien- 
ces, exposed  as  they  are  to  temptations  to  depart  from  the  rules 
of  fairness  and  equity. 

The  second  discourse  is  upon  the  "moral  end  of  business"  — 
a  noble  theme,  nobly  treated.  The  following  extract  will  pre- 
sent the  leading  thought  of  the  discourse  : 

'■  Life  has  an  ultimate  purpose.  We  are  not  appointed  to  p^sa 
through  this  life,  barely  that  we  may  live.  We  are  nut  impelled, 
both  by  dlBpoaitiuii  and  necessity,  to  buy  and  sell,  barely  that  wo 
may  do  it ;  nor  to  get  gain,  barely  that  we  may  get  it.  There  is 
an  end  in  business  beyond  supply.  There  is  an  object,  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  wealth,  beyond  succesa.  There  is  a  final  cause  of  hu- 
man traffic;  and  that  ia  virtue." "  This  is  the  ultimate 

design  proposed  by  heaven,  and  it  is  a.  design  which  every  wise 
man,  engaged  in  that  calling,  will  propose  to  himself.  It  is  no 
exlravagance.  therefore,  but  the.-simple  assertion  of  a  truth,  to  say 
to  a  man  so  engaged,  and  to  say  emphatically,  '  you  have  an  end 
to  gain  beyond  success  -,  and  tbaC  is  the  moral  rectitude  of  your 
own  mind,'  "     pp.  49,  50. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  of  all  the  occupations  of  life,  as  well  as 
of  "  business,"  in  the  author's  meaning  of  the  word,  that  they 
may  and  should  serve  as  a  moral  disriphne,  and  that  iheir  end 
is  virtue,  moral  rectitude.  Vet  it  is  still  true  that  business  fur- 
nishes occasion  to  form  and  strengthen  habits  of  some  virtues, 
as  justice  and  integrity,  in  an  eminent  and  peculi.tr  degiee. 
For,  as  the  author  says,  trade  "  is  the  constant  adjustment  of  the 
claims  of  different  parlifs,  a  mnn's  self  being  one  of  the  parties. 
This  competition  of  rights  and  interests  might  not  invade  the 
solitary  study,  or  the  separate  tasks  of  the  workshop,  or  the  la- 
bors of  the  silent  field,  once  a  day  ;  but  it  presses  upon  the  mer- 
chant and  trader  continually." 

Mr.  Dewey  has  some  very  just  remarks  upon  retirement  from 
business,  which,  where  there  is  not  a  fitness  for  retirement,  usual- 
ly becomes  a  sinking  into  indolence  and  sensual  indulgence ;  he 
has  also  some  eloquent  passages  upon  the  rage  for  speculation,  as 
opposed  to  the  moral  end  of  business ;  but  we  have  not  room  to 
notice  ttiem  particularly.  There  is  here  one  passage,  however, 
' "  WD  which  we  wish  to  remark.     The  author  says : 

"  I  look  upon  a  man  who  has  acquired  wealth,  in  a  laudable, 

Bscicntious,  and  generous  pursuit  of  business,  not  only  with  a  ro- 

t  far  beyond  wliat  1  can  feel  for  his  wealth — for  which,  indeed, 

uifcel  none  at  all — but  with  tlie  distinct  feeling  that 

IS  acqifircd  something  far  more  valuable  than  opulence."   p.  59. 
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This  is  too  unqualified  ;  it  is  by  no  means  &  universal,  and 
certainly  not  a  necessary  result.  A  man  may  acquire  wealth  in 
an  irreproachable  pursuit  of  business,  and  yet  acquire  nothing 
more  valuable  than  his  opulence.  He  may  retire  to  hoard  his 
fortune,  or  spend  it  in  selfish  indulgence,  carrying  with  him  no 
greater  elevation  of  moral  principle  than  that  honesty  is  the  best 
policy,  and  with  his  mind,  tastes,  opinions,  and  intellect,  all  mean, 
vulgar,  and  contracted. 

From  Mr.  Dewey's  solemn  and  eloquent  exposition  of  the  peril 
of  overlooking  the  moral  end  of  business,  we  give  the  following 
eloquent  passages : 

"  No  rich  man  —  I  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom  of  all  experience  — 
no  rich  man  is  safe  who  is  not  a  benevolent  man.  No  rich  man  is  safe, 
but  in  the  imitation  of  that  benevolent  God,  who  is  the  possessor  and 
dispenser  of  all  the  riches  of  the  universe.  What  else,  mean  the  mise- 
ries of  a  selfishly  luxurious  and  fashionable  life  every  where  1  What 
mean  the  sighs  that  come  up  from  the  purlieus,  and  couches,  and 
most  secret  haunts  of  all  splendid  and  self-indulgent  opulence  1 
Do  not  tell  me  that  other  men  are  suflTerers  too.  Say  not  that  the 
poor,  and  destitute,  and  forlorn,  are  miserable  also.  Ah  !  just  hea- 
ven !  thou  hast  in  thy  mysterious  wisdom  appointed  to  them  a  lot, 
hard,  full  hard,  to  l>ear.  Poor  houseless  wretches  !  who  "  eat  the 
bitter  bread  of  penury,  and  drink  the  baleful  cup  of  misery ;"  the 
winter's  wind  blows  keenly  throuj?h  yoiir  "  looped  and  windowed 
ragtj^edness  ;"  yo\ir  children  wander  about  imshod,  unclothed,  and 
untendod  ;  I  wonder  not  that  ye  sicrh.  But  why  should  those  who 
are  surrounded  with  ever)-  thing  that  heart  can  wish,  or  imagina- 
tion conceive  —  the  very  crumbs  that  fall  finom  whose  table  of  pros- 
|H.Miiy  niisjlit  feed  hundreds  —  why  should  they  sigh  amidst  their 
pn>fiision  and  splendor  ?  T/try  /tare  broken  (he  bond  that  should 
coMHtrf  jHtfctT  trifh  ir,f«j/Wji<\w,  ami  opulence  with  mercyJ*    pp.  65, 66. 

In  relation  to  the  moral  dangers  of  business,  the  author  says : 

**  1  nsk  if  there  is  niH  ijoihI  ground  for  the  admonitions  on  this 
|Hnnt,  of  every  moral  and  lu>ly  teacher  of  every  age  \  What 
means,  if  there  is  not,  that  eternal  dLsingenuity  of  trade,  that  is 
over  puliinjj  on  fuir  apjH^arances  and  false  pretences — of 'the 
buyer  that  says,  it  is  naught,  it  is  naught,  but  when  he  has  gone  his 
way.  then  Kmsteth'  —  of  the  seller,  who  is  always  exhibiting  the 
Ivsl  sample^,  not  fair  but  false  samples,  of  what  he  has  to  sell ;  of 
the  seller.  1  say,  \vhv>.  to  use  the  language  of  another,  *  if  he  is  tying 
up  a  bundle  of  ijuilK  ^^■ill  place  several  in  the  centre,  of  not  half 
the  value  vit  the  rest,  and  thus  sends  forth  a  hundred  bars  with  a 
lair  vuitside,  to  prxn^laini  as  many  falsehoods  to  the  world  ?*  These 
pmctivvs,  alas !  have  fallen  into  the  regular  coune  of  the  business 
i^^iuany.     All  men  expect  them  ;  and  therefore,  you  may  nv,  that 
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nobody  is  deceiveil.  But  decep^io^  is  intended;  t^lse  why  are  these 
things  done  1  What  if  nobody  ia  deceived  \  The  seller  himself  is 
corrupted.  He  may  stand  acquitted  of  dJabonesty  iu  the  moral 
coJe  of  worldly  traffic  ;  no  man  may  charge  him  with  diahonesiy ; 
and  yet  to  himself  he  is  a  dishoaest  man.  Did  I  eay  that  nobody 
is  deceived !  Nay,  but  somebody  is  deceived.  This  man,  the 
seller,  is  grossly,  wofully  deceived.  He  thinks  to  make  a  littlo 
profit  by  his  contrivance  ;  and  he  is  selling,  by  penny-worths',  the 
very  integrity  of  his  soul.  Yea,  the  pettiest  shop  where  these 
things  are  done,  may  be  to  the  spiritual  vision,  a  place  of  more  than 
tragic  interest.  It  is  the  stage  on  which  the  great  action  of  life  ia 
performed.  There  stands  a  man,  who  in  tlie  sharp  collisions  of 
daily  trat&c,  might  have  polished  his  mind  to  the  bright  and  beau- 
tiful image  of  truth,  who  might  bave  put  on  the  noble  brow  of 
candor,  and  cherished  the  very  soul  of  uprightness.  I  have  known 
such  a  man.  I  have  looked  into  his  humble  shop.  I  have  seen 
the  mean  and  soiled  articles  with  which  he  is  dealing.  And  yet 
the  process  of  things  going  on  there,  was  as  beautiful,  as  if  it  had 
been  done  in  heaven  !  But  now,  what  is  this  man — the  man  who 
always  turns  up  to  you  the  better  side  of  every  thing  he  sells — 
tho  man  of  unceasing  contrivances  and  expedients,  his  life  long,  to 
make  things  appear  better  tiian  they  are  ?  Be  he  the  greatest 
merchant  or  the  poorest  huckster,  he  is  a  mean,  a  knavish — and 
were  I  not  awed  by  the  thoughts  of  his  immortality,  I  should  say 
— a  contemptible  creature;  whom  nobody  that  knows  him  can 
love,  whom  nobody  can  trust,  whom  nobody  can  reverence.  Not 
one  thing  in  the  duaty  repository  of  things,  great  or  small,  which 
he  deals  with,  is  so  vile  as  he.  Wliat  u  this  thing  then,  which  is 
done,  or  may  be  done  in  the  house  of  traffic  1  I  tell  you,  though 
you  may  have  thought  not  so  of  it — I  tell  you  that  ihcrc,  even 
there,  a  soul  may  be  lost ! — that  that  very  structure,  built  for  the 
gain  of  earth,  may  he  the  gate  of  hell !  Say  not  that  this  fearful 
appellation  should  he  applied  to  worse  places  than  that.  A  man 
may  as  certainly  corrupt  all  the  integrity  and  virtue  of  his  soul  in 
a  warehouse  or  a  shop,  as  in  a  gambling  house  or  a  brothel."  pp. 
66  —  68. 

The  third  discourse  upon  the  "  uses  of  labor  and  the  passion 
for  a  forlnne," — and  the  fourth,  upon  the  "  moral  limits  of  accu- 
mulation," are  closely  connected  with  the  preceding.  Theeager 
desire  for  the  rapid  acquisition  of  a  fortune  is  at  variance  with 
health,  comfort,  intelleclual  aud  moral  cultivation — with  all  the 
beneficent  intentions  of  God  in  making  labor  the  condition  of 
our  well-being.  Man  must  wwi  at  something ;  or  he  cannot  be 
happy ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  foolish  and  wrong  than  to 
give  one's  self  wholly  to  the  struggle  to  acquire  a  fortune  in  a 
short  time — sacrificing  meanwiiile  all  that  makes  life  best  worth 
o.  VI. — VOL.  m.  4C 
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M%  intc,  in  order  to  be  able  then  to  retire  to  a  leisure  for  which 
.lutf  i>  untitted,  or  to  an  idleness  which  will  make  one  wretched. 
Vhe  ^jas^ioo  for  sudden  acquisition  proceeds  upon  a  wrong 
WK^  oi  the  nature  and  design  of  business.  It  is  better  to  pursue 
>u>iut'>4i  a  life  long,  moderately,  and  with  a  due  reserve  of  time 
or  iitt-Uectual,  moral,  and  social  cultivation  and  enjoyment,  than 
:v  turn  liie  into  a  scene  of  hazard  and  strife,  of  absorbing  agita- 
liuus  :uid  anxieties. 

Ill  rvsiiard  to  the  moral  limits  of  accumulation,  Mr.  Dewey 
ja>  joitie  very  striking  reflections,  which,  however,  we  have  not 
?^acx;  lo  quote. 

lu  pe^>iutl  to  the  practice,  in  cases  of  bankruptcy,  of  giving 
iKv^trreuce  to  certain  creditors,  Mr.  Dewey  condemns  it  as  alto- 
^t*«K?T  wrong  —  dishonest  in  principle,  inexpedient  in  any  wise 
UKvr^  of  business,  and  as  contributing  mainly  to  an  unsafe  and 
•^*vr^rv*wu  system  of  credit 

\^c  iho  inordinate  desire  of  great  gains  is  not  only  attended 
%<!)  iCKT  danger  of  disregarding  the  strict  principles  of  rectitude 
tt  jKXtuiring  property,  but  in  withholding  it  from  one's  creditors. 
\V  UJu^  [H>int  tlie  author  expresses  himself  strongly  : 

*•  I   kuow   full  well,   that  lofty  integrity  is  the  only  rule  ever 

:V«it,;ht   of  by   many,   in    the  painful    adjustment  of  their   bru- 

Vva  *\»it>uu\s.      And   1   know  and  the  pu])lic  knows,  that  if  they 

^vv  I  •»  .1  iHUliv>n  of  their  splendor  for  ;i  season,  it  is  reluctanlly,  and 

Xxai-vvMt  luunot.  in  the  present  circumstances,  bo  profitably  dis- 

■•v\Nv\l  ot' — uuil  in  strict  trust  for  their  creditors.     But,  there  are 

.VjjV'ui^ts  of  H   ilitrerent   cliaracter,  as  you  well  know.     I  do  not 

v-,v>.%  Jjat  uny  such  are  in  tliis  presence;  but  if  there  were  a  con- 

^  «  .,  r.  oa  of  such  before  me,  I  should  speak   no  otherwise  than  I 

vt .     *K»^N  npeak.     I  say,  that  tliere  are  men  of  a  different  charac- 

»  ;     •  vii  \vhv»  intend  permanently  to  keep  back  a  part  of  the  price 

^»  >  X  \    "k'n  biive  sworn  to  pay;  and  I  tell  you,  that  God's  altar  at 

^%  >.v  .1  \   vVitii-iter,  shall  hear  no  word  from  me,  concerning  them, 

s».    X  v^vul  of  ilenunciation.     It  is  dislionesty,   and  it  ought  to  be 

L,, ;..  \       U  I'i  i\»blKUT,  tliough  it  live  in  splendor  and  ride  in  state; 

,OxV^^.  I  vtN.  a^  truly  as  if,  instead  of  inhabitinnr  a  palace,  it  were 

^  ...V  ^.iv\i    :o  iho  dungeons    of  Sing-Sing.     And   take   care,  my 

-^  . .  ».i  u.  i>  Ne  shall  stand  at  the  judgment-bar  of  conscience  and  of 

.  .X       u:  ^o  uU  not  at  all  beneath  this  temptation."    pp.  109,  110. 

\  •  .  -la^  c  •^i^  ^*t^  more  space  to  our  notice  of  the  first  four  dis- 

,x  >^x'.iKu/^c  iiilonded  ;  for  they  are  less  interesting  to  us,  and 

s>  *  xxUaoIcv  >ikt'  think,  than  some  that  follow.     In  the  discourse 

v*^^      n^nkhn/*  the  author  confines  himself  to  two  topics — the 

v.x..s%A  .W  c*i4>K>yerJ  and  employed,  and  fashion. 
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In  irealing  of  the  relalinn  of  "employers  and  employed," 
Mr.  Dewey  professes  not  to  hold  "  with  those  visionary  persons 
who  espect  that  all  distinctions  in  society  will  cease,  and  that 
men  will  stand  on  a  footing  of  perft^t  equality."  He  maintains 
"  that  both  necessity  and  propriety  demaods  that  the  numiurs 
of  dilferent  classes  of  society  towards  each  other  shall  differ." 
Yet  he  lEiinks"  the  feudal  distinctions  of  former  days  have  trans- 
mitted to  us  some  errors  which  need  to  be  done  away." — We 
should  not  lake  without  qualification  every  thing  that  our 
author  says  in  treating  this  subject ;  we  think  that  in  this  coun- 
try, the  comparative  independence  of  servants,  the  nature  of  our 
institutions,  and  the  prevalent  political  maxims,  so  calculated  to 
cherish  an  overweening  sense  of  rig/ils  and  so  feeble  a  sense  of 
duties  —  all  have  a  tendency  to  make  bad  servants  rather  than 
bad  masters.  IVo  one,  however,  can  read  such  passages  as  the 
following,  without  feeling  himself  compelled  to  respect  the  head 
and  the  heart  of  their  author : 

"  I  protest,  then,  against  all  overbearing  bauglitiness,  and  every 
thing  that  indicates  a  want  of  respect  and  kindness,  on  the  part  of 
the  employer.  I  do  not  say  how  common  this  treatment  of  the 
poor  man  is.  I  do  not  say,  that  there  are  ten  men  in  thin  a^Kembly 
who  are  guilty  of  it.  But  if  there  is  one,  then,  1  say,  that  upon 
that  case,  I  lay  the  heaviest  weight  of  moral  reprobation.  I  plead 
the  great  cauee  of  humanity.  I  tell  you  that  lie  who  stauds  befure 
you  with  a  coarse  garb  and  sweaty  brow,  is  yet  a  man ;  and  that 
he  is  to  be  regarded  and  felt  for  aa  a  man.  Must  I  resort  to  die  very 
alphabet  of  Christianity,  to  teach  you  what  is  duo  tu  him  I  Must  I 
remind  you,  that  '  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men 

to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth  Y  " "  Mual  I  tell  you,  that 

the  man,  whom  you  are  liable  in  your  power  to  treat  with  injustice 
or  indignity,  may  be  a  nobler  man  than  you ;  dearer  to  Cjod,  and 
more  worthy  of  all  true  respect  than  you  are  1  ^[ust  I  any  in  so 
many  words,  that  he  has  feelings,  as  keen  and  sonsitivt.-,  it  may  be, 
aa  your  own  I"  ..."  What  right  have  you,  and  wlierc  did  you  find 
it,  to  treat  him  any  otherwise  than  as  a  brother  man !  You  ar«,  indeed, 

to  rave  directions,  and  ho  is  to  follow  them." "  But  I  would 

maJie  the  laborer  understaud,  that  I  respect  him  according  tu  tus 
merilB,  as  truly  as  I  respect  the  gentleman  ;  and  I  would  midce  the 
gentleman,  who  had  no  merits,  understand,  that  I  respect  the  hou- 
est  and  worthy  laborer  a  thousand  times  more.  What !  shall  I 
Imng  down  the  principles  of  etorua!  truth  and  justice  so  low,  that 
they  may  he  buried  in  the  plaited  folds  of  a  rich  man's  garment  1 
Truth  and  justice  forbid  !  Worth  is  worth  ;  and  no  garb,  before 
my  eyes,  shall  ever  ciolho  meanness  with  honor,  or  sink  ^iriuo 
to  contempt. 
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"  We  are  all  posseesed,  it  is  probable,  with  conventional 
on  this  Hubjcct,  which  expose  us  to  do  considerable  injustice. 
Man  looketh  on  the  outward  appearance.  But,  I  hold,  that  he 
■who  does  not  strive  in  favor  of  principle  and  humanity,  to  correct 
the  mistakeB  of  worldly  sense  and  fashion,  is  no  noble  or  Christian 
man.  And  I  say,  too,  that  ho  who  would  assume  all  the  aire  of  un- 
feeling aupcriority,  which  the  spirit  of  society  will  tolerale,  is 
either  inexcusably  thoughtless,  or  detestably  unprincipled,  and  is 
just  fit  to  he  an  oppressor  in  Russia,  a  tyrant  in  Canstantinople, 
if  not  ft  man-atealer  in  Africa.  And  I  maintain,  moreover,  that 
Christianity  itself  haa  made  but  Utile  progress,  wliere  this  cnre  and 
coQsidoration  for  our  kind  ai-e  not  cherished.  Vainly  will  you  try 
to  reconcile  any  man's  claims  to  Christian  virtue,  with  haishness 
and  insolence  to  his  dependants." 

Mr.  Dewey  rejoices  at  the  independence  of  domestic  servants 
among  us.  Notwithstanding;  the  perpetual  changes  to  whicb  a 
domestic  establishment  is  liable,  notwithstanding  the  entire  iuse- 
ctirily  against  its  being  broken  up  any  day,  be  does  not  re^i 
that  servants  do  not  look  upon  their  condition  as  permanent.  He 
considers  it  a  fortunate  condition  for  them.  We  disagree  en- 
tirely with  him.  We  consider  it  as  unfortunate  for  thetn  as  it  Is 
productive  of  disagreeable  consequences  to  the  employers. 
TJiere  are,  and  always  will  be,  and  no  political  institutions  in 
tiie  world  can  make  it  otherwise,  a  large  number  of  persons 
whose  comfort  and  welfare,  bodily  and  spiritually,  will  be  bell 
secured  in  a  state  of  dependence,  than  by  being  left  to  thi 
selves — who  will  fare  better,  do  better,  and  be  better,  as 
vants  than  as  masters,  even  of  themselves.  What  should 
der  them  from  choosing  such  a  state  for  life .'  AVby  should  not 
domestic  service  be  a  regular  occupation  as  well  as  shoe-makiog 
—  for  which  a  person  may  qualify  himself,  and  follow  it,  and  be 
respectable  in  it  .■"  It  would  be  belter  a  great  deal,  we  think,  for 
all  parlies.  Nine  tenths  of  all  the  complaints  now-a-days,  would 
vanish.  The  causes  of  irritability  would  be  greatly  diminished ; 
and  there  would  be  a  better  sense  of  reciprocal  oblignlions. 
There  would  be  as  ready  a  demand  in  the  market  for  good  ser- 
vice as  for  good  shoes — a  great  deal  better  demand  ;  and  he 
that  could  furnish  good  service  would  be  well  paid  for  it,  and 
would  feel  it  no  disgrace,  cither,  to  be  a  servant,  provided  lie 
were  a  good  one.  And  then  masters  are  not  such  fools  as  not  lo 
know  when  they  have  a  good  servant  as  well  as  a  good  shoc- 
ker ;  and  would  be  as  little  likely  to  ill- 
throw  off  the  one  as  the  other.  While  on 
vants  can  tell  very  well  when  tbey  have  g( 
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and  pjvern  themselves  accordingly.  They  need  never  fear  but 
they  can  find  a  good  market  for  good  service.  We  are  not 
going  to  say  that  we  would  confme  tliem  to  that  single  occupa- 
tion for  life ;  if  they  have  taste,  talent,  or  capacity  for  any  thing 
better,  let  them  follow  il,  jusi  as  the  man  who  is  bred  for  a  shoe- 
maker is  perfectly  free  to  turn  to  any  other  calling;  but  we  do 
say,  i(  would  be  vastly  better  for  society,  if  domestic  service 
were  a  permanent  and  regular  calling,  in  the  same  way  as  other 
callings  among  us.  There  would  be  mutually  a  much  better 
understanding  of  ihe  reciprocal  obligations  of  ihe  relation,  and  a 
much  better  fulfilment  of  them.  And  thus,  causes  of  ill-blood 
being  removed,  there  would  be  room  for  the  belter  feelings  and 
mutual  charities  lo  Hourish.  Then  wc  might  see  in  this  country 
more  of  that  considerate  kindness  anil  respect  which  repays 
faithful  and  affectionate  service — more  of  those  spectacles  which 
are  not  allogetlier  rare  in  more  "  feudal"  states  of  society,  and 
by  which  our  human  nature  is  exalted  and  adorned. 

Mr.  Dewey  draws  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  household  mis- 
tress, kindly  considering  the  feelings,  studying  (he  wants,  and 
promoting  the  grati6calion  and  improvement  of  her  domestics. 
This  is  all  right.  We  say  not  that  it  is  not  demanded  by  chris- 
tian love.  We  say  not  that  a  fiiilure  of  duty  on  the  part  of  ser- 
vants diminishes  the  obligation  of  benevolence  on  the  part  of  the 
mistress.  But  we  ask  him,  whether  il  is  in  human  nature  to 
expect — above  all,  whether  servants  have  any  right  to  claim  — 
all  this,  when  they  themselves  take  service  merely  as  a  tempo- 
rary stepping  stone  to  something  else  ;  seeking  nothing,  mean- 
while, beyond  the  maximum  of  price  for  the  minimum  of  ser- 
vice ungraciously  rendered  ?  Verily  we  think  the  money  (with- 
out ill-treatment)  is  the  fair  equivalent  for  such  money-worth  of 
service. 

To  the  spirit  of  "fashion" — its  frivolity,  inanity,  and  the 
essentially  vulgar  struggles  engendered  by  it,  the  author  admin- 
isters some  caustic  and  merited  rebukes.  Some  of  its  special  ab- 
surdities, as  they  are  displayed  in  a  country  like  (his,  are  well 
exposed.  The  essential  vulgarity  of  the  fashion  of  mere  wealth, 
of  ostentatious  equipage,  etc.,  is  a  point  which  it  is  extremely 
salutary  to  insist  on.  But  there  i^  another  aspect  in  which  fash- 
ion often  exhibits  itself  to  the  sarcastic  observer  in  a  light  suffi- 
ciently amusing.  How  edifying  to  see  the  auctioneer  asserting 
his  superior  gentility  to  the  grocer,  and  the  wife  and  daughters 
of  Ihe  man  who  sells  by  the  bale  in  Pearl  street,  refusing  to  as- 
sociate with  the  wife  and  daughters  of  the  man  who  sells  by  the 
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yard  ia  Broadwav  !  Why,  the  London  man  of  fashion  would 
include  them  all  alike  in  the  grand  category  of  '^  yulgar  people." 
K  it  be  said  that  the  London  disdnctions  of  genteel  and  ungen- 
teel  are  equally  fantastic  and  absurd  — Admit  it ;  and  what 
then  ?  Why,  it  follows  that  a  man's  claims  to  social  considers- 
tion  should  depend  on  personal  attributes,  and  not  on  adyenU- 
tioos  circumstances.  It  is  the  principles,  the  sentiments,  and 
the  habits,  that  form  the  gentleman.  If  a  person  possesses  the 
honorable  principles,  the  refinement  and  courtesy  of  feeling  and 
manners,  which  are  essentially  implied  in  the  old  genuine  sense 
of  the  word  gentleman^  he  is  entitled  to  be  received  everywhere 
on  a  footing  of  social  equality ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  this,  be  is 
distinguished  by  superior  abilit}',  intelligence,  cultivation,  or 
other  intrinsic  accomplishments,  he  is  the  superior  man,  and 
society  is  fumored  by  his  entering  it,  whatever  be  his  external 
circumstances.  And  if  you  cannot  always  be  certain  of  find- 
ing the  real  gentleman  in  the  circles  of  the  London  aristocracy, 
notwithstanding  the  habits  of  education  and  other  advantages  of 
culture  usually  enjoyed  there,  surely  as  little  can  you  be  certain 
of  finding  it  in  the  New  York  mansion  of  ostentatious  *'  style," 
built  up  by  yearly  toils  among  molasses  hogsheads  aud  cotton  bags. 

But  Mr.  Dewey  goes  deeper  than  the  ridicnie  of  all  this. 
He  treats  the  **  spirii"  of  fashion,  the  spirit  of  scorn  and  exclu- 
sion that  prevail  in  it — as  a  wrong,  unjust,  unchristian  spirit. 
He  rebukes  it  with  a  solemn  eloquence  becoming  the  minister  of 
religion.  We  wish  we  had  room  for  some  specimens  of  noble 
eloquence  of  thought  and  language  ;  but  we  have  not. 

The  "  moral  exposures  of  American  society,"  are  ably  dis- 
cussed. They  are  such  as  naturally  arise  from  our  peculiar 
political  and  social  institutions.  In  spite  of  the  theoretical  ' 
equality  proclaimed  among  us,  there  is  that  in  human  nature — 
be  it  pride,  or  any  thing  else  worse  or  belter — which  will  make 
men  rthel  against  its  practical  applications  in  society.  Hence, 
''  the  coldness  and  reserve  of  our  manners" — the  fruit  of  jea- 
lousy and  self-assertion  —  acting,  as  our  author  thinks,  injuri- 
ously in  turn  upon  the  aflections,  and  tending  to  produce  "  cold- 
ness ot*  heart"  both  in  the  domestic  relations  and  in  religion  — 
under  which  latter  topic  he  has  some  remarks  we  do  not  agree  with, 
but  cannot  stop  to  discuss  them.  Hence,  too,  as  a  second  exposure, 
di>content,  ihe  struggle  to  get  up,  which  besides  being  unhappy 
aud  hurtful,  tends  to  beget  unprincipled  and  dangerous  expendi- 
tuix' ;  since  in  the  absence  of  any  other  or  better  mark  of  "  res- 
JHM  ti^bility''  aud  **  gentility,"  the  "  style  of  living^*  has  come  to 
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be  the  chief  token.     In   this   connexion  are  the  following  just 
and  pungent  remarks; 

"  Minil  is  the  only  thing  which  society  cannot  afford  to  lose.  Lei 
the  fashion  of  the  country  iQok  toit,  that  it  doea  not  become  degraded 
before  the  eyes  of  all  the  world,  by  this  illiberal  exclusion.  Show 
me  a  society  where  wealth,  dress,  and  equipage,  are  the  chief  titles 
to  advancement ;  from  wliich  the  great  body  of  the  educated,  read- 
ing and  thinking  men  of  the  country  are  excluded,  or  choose  to  ex- 
clude themselves  ;  end  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  you  show  me 
a  frivolous  and  vulgar  society,  Depend  upon  it,  the  converbation 
will  become  mean  and  insipid ;  and  the  manners  will  want  the  last 
graces  of  manner,  ea»e  and  simplicity.  Intellect,  cultivated  and 
ipirilualized  intellect,  is  the  only  true  refiner."     pp.  X59,  l(iO. 

This  last  exposure  ofthe  national  characteristo"  pusillanimity," 
or  moral  cowardice  ;  and  this  he  justly  thinks  is  one  of  the  great- 
est dangers  and  evils  to  which  we  are  exposed.  "  Public  opin- 
ion" is  here  a  greater  tyrant  than  any  where  else  in  the  world ;  and 
the  majority  of  the  people  are  abject  slaves  to  iL  "  If  a  man 
edits  a  newspaper,  his  choice  is  between  bondage  and  beggary." 
In  politics,  he  must  go  with  his  parly,  right  or  wrong.  In  religion, 
"  lie  knows  that  there  are  errors  in  his  adopted  creed,  faidls  in 
his  sect,  fanaticism  and  extravagance  in  some  of  its  measures. 
See  if  you  can  gel  him  to  speak  of  thein !  See  if  yon  can  get 
faim  to  breathe  a  whisper  of  doubt !" 

"  I  am  not  now  advocating  any  particular  opinions.  I  am  only 
advocating  a  manly  freedom  in  the  expression  of  those  opinions 
which  a  man  does  entertain,  And  if  those  opinions  are  unpopular, 
I  bold  that,  in  this  country,  there  is  ho  much  the  more  need  of  an 
open  and  independent  expression  of  them.  Look  at  the  case  most 
seriously,  I  beseech  you.  What  is  ever  to  correct  the  faults  of 
society,  if  nobody  lifts  his  voice  against  them  ;  if  every  body  goes 
on  openly  doing  what  every  body  privately  complains  of;  if  all 
shrink  behind  the  faint-heaited  apology,  that  it  would  be  over-bold 
in  them  to  attempt  any  reform  f  What  is  to  rebuke  political  time- 
serving, religious  fanaticism,  or  social  folly,  if  no  one  has  the  inde- 
pendence to  protest  against  thera  t  Look  at  it  in  a  larger  view. 
What  harrier  is  there  against  the  universal  -  despotism  of  public 
opinion  in  this  country,  but  individual  trcedom  1  .  .  .  . 

"  Why  is  it,  in  tact,  that  the  tone  of  morality  in  the  high  places 
of  society,  is  so  lax.  and  complaisant,  but  for  want  of  the  independ- 
ent and  indignant  rebuke  of  society  1  There  is  reproach  enough 
poured  upon  the  drunkenness,  debauchery,  and  dishonesty  of  the 
poor  man.  The  good  people  who  go  to  him  can  speak  plainly — 
ay,  very  plainly,  of  his  evil  ways.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  fashionable 
vice  ifi  able  to  holdup  its  head,  and  oomedmes  to  occupy  the  front 
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-•^>?    I  -s^jciety  1     It  is  because  respectable  persons,  of  hesitating 

.!iipn)iiiL3ing  virtue,  keep  it  in  countenance.     It  is  because 

::::;« I  %'iiriiin  stretches  out  her  hand  to  the  man  whom  she  knows 

•  t:  "ne  deadliest  enemy  of  morality  and  of  her  sex,  while  she 
•ir'ia'  I  «MjId  eye  upon  the  victims  he  has  ruined.     It  is  because 

zt: r*T  >  nob<xJy  to  speak  plainly  in  cases  like  these.  And  do  you 
ai.'i.-i.  "hat  S4icicty  is  ever  to  be  regenerated  or  purified  under  the 
■1  vif  fice  of  these  unjust  and  pusillanimous  compromises]  I  tell 
'«.Mi  ^ever.  So  long  as  vice  is  suffered  to  be  fashionable  and 
>;^.^,:r-»ible — so  long  as  men  are  bold  to  condemn  it  only  when 
-  >  ::ocaed  in  rags,  there  ^vill  never  be  any  radical  improvement 
*.  ,^  ^jv  multiply  temperance  societies,  and  moral  reform  socie- 
»^^  •  :u  may  pile  up  statute  books  of  laws  against  gambling  and 
..'^-'  •A-<t:  but  so  long  as  the  timid  homages  of  the  fair  andhon- 

,^,,  i;^^-  'viid  to  splendid  iniquity,  it  will  be  all  in  vain.  So  long 
*  :  v  !l*li,  that  the  voice  of  the  world  is  not  against  the  sinner 
>u-  -^^^-osi  the  sinner's  garb.  And  so  long,  every  weapon  of  asso- 
.-i*."  ii»   *:ivl  every  batoon  of  office,  will  be  but  a  missile  feather 

i^M  Hs:  :Vt*  leviathan,  that  is  wallowing  in  the  low  marshes  and 
N.HJ^'A**'^  •>VH>ls  of  society."    pp.  166  —  168. 

*'*kr  >ubject  of  "  associations"  for  moral  and  social  refonn,  is 

.is^'***^.^!  calmly,  candidly,  and  for  the  most  part  judicioasly ; 

i^  -;vi%a]>  tlie  evil,  the  liabilities  to  abuse,  and  the  proper  checks 

»....    *>iriint>,  are  sot  forth  with  manly  freedom  and  frankness; 

»  ;!  .V  likely  to  meet  the  approbation  of  most  reflecting  and 

...  ^.Kojv'vl  persons,  who   have  watched  the   history  of  society 

, .       i^  tor  the  last  dozen  years.     This  is  followed  by  a  valu- 

..,'    .»!<var<i*  on**  social   ambition,"  the  struggle  for  success 

..*i>i»ierAiion  in  the  world,  its  moral  trials,  and  how  they  are 

\       ,t*  Ik^v  oblij^ed,  by  our  limits,  to  dismiss  Mr.  Dewey's 

rv  rvin!U"»»t?  discourses  in  the  volume  come  under  the 

.    H»»ii%^  :  ^^*'  honor  the  spirit  that  breathes  through  them, 

.*;k*m^4:  m>m  the  author  in  several  particulars  of  opin- 

*t  K*<v  to  liave  occasion  to  advert  to  them  hereafter  in 

.,iMv\N^5U     We  regret  extremely  that  we  have  been 

x-,fOAry  to  our  purpose,  by  want  of  space,  to  pass 

i-^i^rily  than  we  intended  over  the  portion  of  the 

hjtxo  noticed,  and  to  omit  many  noble  and  elo- 

.^■^•o'^  ♦..«•  VaA  marked  for  insertion.     We  conclude  by 

^^     iK;  >',viu«o  to  the  thoughtful  perusal  of  our  readers. 
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Am  IX.— CIUTICAL  NOTICES. 


ef  Writing,  in  a  letter  to  John  Vaugkan.  fi»j.  By  Peter  S.  Du 
Ponceau,  LL,  D,,  President  of  the  Amerieitn  Philoanphical  So- 
deiy,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  and  of  the  Athe- 
naeum of  Philadelphia  ;  CuireBponillng  Member  of  Oie  Institute 
of  France,  etc.,  etc.  To  Khich  are  tubjoined,  a  Vocaliutary  nf 
the  Cochin- CkitieK  hanguage,  by  Father  Joseph  Mobhone, 
Roman  Catholic  Missionary  at  Saigon ;  vrith  references  to  plates, 
cmtain'.ng  the  character*  heloHging  to  each  word,  and  wl.h  nolet 
showing  the  degree  of  affinity  existing  bettceen  the  Chineie  and 
Cochin- Chinese  LangtLogei,  and  the  use  they  respectively  make  of 
their  common  system  of  writing.  ByM.  Db  i.a  PalCN,  late  Con- 
(Hil  of  France  at  Richmond,  in  Virginia;  and  a  Cochin- Chinese 
and  Latia  Dictionary  in  tue  among  the  Rrmtan  Catholic  Missions 
in  Cochin-Cfuna.  Published  by  order  of  the  American  PhiluBo- 
phical  Society,  by  tlieir  Historical  and  Literary  Committee. 
Philadelphia:  M'Carty  &  Davis.     1838. 

Any  one  who  opens  for  the  first  time  a  Chinese  book,  is  struck 
with  the  remarkable  difference  in  the  writing;  from  that  of  any  other 
DBtiun.  Instead  of  a  multitude  of  short  lines  or  groups,  composed 
of  a  small  number  of  letters  fretjuently  repealed,  be  observes  a 
multitude  of  characters  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  height,  of 
strange  and  uncouth  forme,  arrayed  in  perpendicular  columns,  and 
apparently  unconnected  with  one  another.  On  demanding  of  even 
competent  persons  an  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  he  will  be 
told,  that  the  Chinese  language  differs  from  ours  in  being  not  al- 
phabetic, but  idiographic ;  in  other  words,  that  thcnc  mygteriou:) 

characters  represent  not  sonnds,  but  ideas.     The  character     K 

for  instance,   eignities  man,    and  ia   pronounced  ji* ;    another, 

•— 4-—mean9  fan,  and  is  called  t^u.     On  further  inquiry,  he  would 

be  told,  that  the  number  of  such  charactoTB  in  common  une  wb» 
upwards  of  ten  thousand,  l)esirles  some  forty  ihmiB&nd  which  were 
either  synonymous  with  ibese,  or  else  obsolete  or  techniriil  terms. 
He  would  bo  informed,  moreover,  that  tiie  entire  stock  of  spoken 
words  which  serve  for  the  pronunciation  of  th«s«  hieroglyphics, 
including  the  varieties  of  intonation,  amounted  to  no  more  than 
fourteen  hundred  and  fifty-fi»e. 
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The  very  probable  result  of  these  investigations  would  be  an 
opinion,  that  unlike  other  written  languages,  in  Chinese  the  gra- 
phic system  was  the  most  important  element  of  the  language,  and 
the  spoken  idiom  was  to  be  viewed  merely  as  a  useful  appendage 
to  it ;  in  short,  that  as  the  characters  represented  ideas  sdone,  and 
were  wholly  independent  of  sounds,  they  might  with  equal  propriety 
receive  any  pronunciation  we  might  choose  to  aflBx  to  them — just 
as  the  Arabic  numerals  are  worded  differently,  though  understood 

alike,  among  the  nations  of  Europe.     Thus,  the  character  ^ 

for  sun^  is  pronounced  ^V,  in  Chinese,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  rea- 
son why  it  should  not  be  worded  ho^  and  if  so,  why  not  sol  or  soUil. 
From  this  point  it  would  be  easy  to  jump  to  the  important  con- 
clusion, that  we  had  at  last  discovered  the  great  desideratum  of  an 
universal  philosophic  language,  by  which  men  of  all  nations  could 
communicate  with  one  another  in  writing — a  system  by  which,  as 
an  enthusiastic  missionary  suggested,  but  a  single  version  of  the 
Bible  would  be  required  for  ^e  entire  population  of  the  globe. 
To  strengthen  the  delusion,  it  was  asserted  by  numerous  writers, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  several  countries  on  the  borders  of  China, 
Japan,  Corea,  Cochin-China,  etc.,  whose  spoken  languages  differed 
greatly  from  one  another,  were  yet  able  to  communicate  with  one 
another,  and  with  the  Chinese,  in  the  characters  of  the  latter.  This 
fact,  attested  by  eye-witnesses,  seemed  to  settle  the  question  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Chinese  system  of  writing  over  all  others ;  and, 
accordingly,  most  authors  who  have  spoken  of  this  language,  ap- 
pear to  have  felt  a  kind  of  necessity  for  indulging  in  ecstacies  over 
Its  peculiar  and  unsurpassed  excellencies. 

Mr.  Du  Ponceau,  the  range  of  whose  inquiries  has  comprehended 
almost  every  subject  connected  wdth  philology,  could  not  allow  a 
fact  so  important  to  pass  without  investigation.  The  exaggerated 
claims  of  the  Chinese  system  inspired  him  with  distrust  as  being 
contrary  to  the  deductions  of  reason,  and  a  careful  review  of  the 
authorities  on  the  subject  convinced  him  that  they  were  totally  un- 
founded. In  a  conversatiou  with  Captain  Basil  Hall,  in  1827,  Mr. 
Du  Ponceau  took  occasion,  in  reference  to  some  remarks  of  the 
former  in  his  Voyage  to  the  Loo  Choo  Islands — to  the  effect  that 
the  natives  of  China,  Corea,  Japan,  and  Loo  Choo,  though  speaking 
different  languages,  understood  each  other  through  the  medium  of 
common  written  characters — to  express  to  him  the  contrary  opi- 
nion which  he  had  formed,  and  to  support  it  by  such  arguments  as 
had  occurred  to  him.  (Diss.  p.  92.)  Captain  Hall  was  convinced 
of  his  error,  and  requested  from  Mr.  Du  Ponceau  a  statement  of 
his  views  in  writing,  with  which  the  latter  readily  complied.  This 
statement,  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  is  published  in  the  appendix  to 
the  present  dissertation,  and  contains,  in  a  condensed  fiyrm,  the 
reasons  which  led  the  author  to  believe  that  no  two  different  idioms 
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can  poBBess  a  written  character  m  common  ;  and,  tbat  if  the  Chiuese 
does  really  serve  as  a  means  of  communication  for  nations  of  dif- 
ferent covintries.  (which  he  does  not  pretend  to  deny,)  it  is  precisely 
as  the  Latin  or  French  in  Europe,  and  the  Arabic  in  the  Eaat,  sub- 
terre  the  same  end — that  is,  it  is  acquired  aa  a  foreign  language, 
in  addition  to  the  proper  idiom  of  each  country. 

Captain  Basil  Hall,  in  his  Travels  in  Anienca,  published  these 
conclusions,  hut  without  the  reasoning  that  led  to  them,  and,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  they  were  soon  warmly  assailed  ;  first, 
in  a  harsh  and  illiberal  article  in  the  Canton  Register  for  March, 
1H30,  and  sooti  after,  more  civilly,  in  the  Voyage  of  Captain  Beechy 
to  Bheering's  Straits;  both  writers  asserting,  from  their  personal 
knowledge,  the  incorrectness  of  Mr.  Da  Ponceau's  views  ;  and  the 
former  (who  seems  to  have  been  inspired  with  some  of  the  notions 
of  the  zealous  missionary  mentioned  above)  winding  up  his  article 
vrith  un  earnest  hope,  that  the  fact  might  not  lose  its  hold  on  the 
mind  of  any  cAriitian  philanthropist  by  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Du 
Ponceau ;  thus,  ingeniously  managing  to  give  a  polemic  turn  to 
the  discussion. 

Matters  were  in  this  state  when  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  at  the  instance  of  its  president,  determined  upon  the  pub- 
lication of  two  Cochin-Chinese  vocabularies,  obtained  in  1817,  by 
Lieutenant  White,  from  a  catholic  missionary.  Father  Joseph 
Horrone,  at  Saigon,  and  by  him  deposited  with  the  Salem  East 
India  Society.  The  smallest  of  them  appears  to  be  the  work  of 
Morrone  himself;  it  contains  only  three  hundred  atid  thirty-three 
worda,  to  each  of  which  the  Cochin -Chinese  character  is  annexed. 
The  other,  more  voluminous,  in  Cochin-Chinese  and  Latin,  is  by 
an  unknown  hand,  and  wants  the  native  characters.  Both  will  be 
of  great  utility,  not  less  to  the  traveller  and  missionary  than  to  the 
philologist.  Their  publication  appeared  to  Mr.  Du  Ponceau  to 
offer  a  favorable  opportunity  for  explaining  and  defending  his  opi- 
nions on  the  subject  of  the  Chinese  system  of  writing,  and  tor  sus- 
taining them  by  proofs  drawn  from  a  cognate  dialect  tike  that  of 
Cochin-Chiiia  ;  for  if  two  idioms,  both  monosyllabic,  and  very  simi- 
lar in  their  grammatical  construction,  could  not  employ  a  common 
written  character,  it  would  be  evident,  a  fortiori,  that  langnages 
polysyllabic  and  complicated  in  structure,  like  ihe  Japanese  and 
Loo  Choo,  would  be  altogether  out  of  the  question.  Mr.  Du  Pon- 
ceau, therefore,  procured  the  assistance  of  M.  De  la  Falun,  Fi'ench 
consul  at  Richmond,  a  gentleman  well  versed  in  the  Chinese  Ian- 
gnage,  and  who  undertook  to  compare  each  Cochin-Chinese  word 
in  the  smaller  vocabulary  mth  the  Chinese  word  represented  by 
the  same  character.  The  result  was,  that  notwithstanding  the  ge- 
neral similarity  of  the  two  idioms,  the  application  of  the  particular 
signs  was  so  different  as  to  preclude  the  idea  that  words  written  in 
me  one  would  be  intelligible  to  a  person  acquainted  only  with  the 
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other;  in  shorty  that  the  notion  of  these  two  nations'  use  of  a 
"  common  written  character"  was  not  only  improbable  from  the 
nature  of  things,  but  was  utterly  unfounded  in  fisLct.  Fortified  with 
this  decisive  testimony,  Mr.  Du  Ponceau  has  taken  occasion,  in  a 
dissertation  prefixed  to  the  vocabulary,  to  state  at  leng^  his  views^ 
and  the  grounds  on  which  they  were  originally  based.  To  follow 
him,  in  this  brief  notice,  through  an  essay  of  more  than  an  hundred 
pages,  written  in  a  style  remarkable  for  its  condensation,  or,  even 
to  make  a  synopsis  of  his  general  reasoning,  would  be  more  than 
we  could  properly  attempt.  We  must  refer  the  student  to  the 
work  itselt  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  Mr.  i)u  Ponceau  does  not 
confine  himself  to  the  sober  question  under  review,  but  has  pushed 
his  investigation  into. several  of  the  most  interesting  regions  of  phi- 
lological inquiry.  He  devotes  a  considerable  space  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  Mexican  picture-writing  and  Egyptian  hieroglyphics, 
and  deduces  from  the  researches  of  Humboldt,  Quatremere,  and 
ChampoUion,  many  conclusions  in  confii-mation  of  his  views.  He 
urges  the  necessity  of  paying  more  attention  to  the  subject  of  wri- 
ting in  general,  or  the  various  modes  by  which  men  have  attempted 
to  fix  and  represent  their  oral  speech  in  visible  characters,  and  he 
shows  the  divisions  into  which  this  branch  of  inquiry  would  natu- 
rally resolve  itsel£ 

On  the  whole,  we  conceive,  that  the  Philosophical  Society  could 
hardly  have  conferred  a  more  acceptable  favor  on  the  students  of 
comparative  philology,  the  number  of  whom,  in  this  country,  is  fast 
increasing,  than  by  the  publication  of  this  work  ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  it  will  add  much  to  tho  distinguished  reputation  which 
its  author  enjoys  in  Europe,  not  merely  as  a  linguist,  but  as  a  clear 
and  jjrofound  reasoner. 


2.  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Greece^  Turkey,  Ru^.tia,  and  Poland,  By 
the  Author  of  "  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Egypt,  Arabia  Petraea, 
and  the  Holy  Land,'*  with  a  map  and  engravings,  in  two  vols. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1838. 

A  GOOD  book  for  summer  reading  is  the  above ;  lively,  enter- 
taining, and  spirited ;  keeping  the  attention  agreeably  aroused, 
without  tasking  the  brain  too  strongly,  and  written  in  a  style,  sim- 
ple and  animated,  though  not  remarkably  elegant,  nor  uniformly 
correct.  The  writer  possesses  many  of  the  traits  necessary  to 
make  a  good  traveller.  He  is  shrewd  and  observant,  and*  with  an 
eye  for  the  picturesque,  with  a  happy  fiow  of  animal  spirits,  dis* 
posed  to  take  things  by  their  smooth  handle,  eating  brown  bread 
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tbankfully  ivhcn  he  cannot  get  while,  acknowledging  gratefully  all 
acts  o(  kindnesi  and  uttentiun,  and  when  he  has  (WCSHion  to  speak 
of  himself,  doing  it  with  naturatness  and  good  taste. 

Our  author  begins  his  rambler  at  Missolongbi,  and  we  accompany 
him  through  a  short  cacursion  in  Greece  and  the  neighboring 
islands,  his  account  of  wbich  we  read  with  less  interest  tlian  any 
portion  of  hia  volumes.  This,  however,  may  be  ascribed  partly  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  with  him  here  upon  more  familiar  ground, 
and  partly,  that  Greece  is  a  word  of  such  glory  and  pou'er,  that 
we  can  hardly  read  a  traveller' a  unvarnished  accountof  what  hesaw, 
without  a  feeling  of  dissppointnienL  Our  traveller  does  not  seem 
himself  to  be  perfectly  at  ease.  His  desire  to  avoid  the  twaddle  of 
school-boy  enthusiasm,  and  to  spare  bis  readers  the  infliction  of  any 
mock  heroics,  leads  him  occasionally  into  something  like  affectation 
and  levity,  and  (apparently)  to  smother  tbotie  emotiona  which  it 
trould  be  no  dioparagement  to  him  to  feel  and  express.  But  in  spile 
of  these  drawbacks,  the  reader  will  lind  touch  in  this  portion  of  his 
tour,  to  entertain  and  instruct  bim.  His  account  of  Scio,  and  of  its 
unhappy  fate  and  present  condition,  is  full  of  melancholy  interest. 
His  sketch  of  the  intelligent  labors  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill,  Ameri- 
can missionaries  at  Athens,  and  of  their  excellen  results,  is  ex- 
tremely gratifying,  and  seemslothrow  the  charm  of  thehighest  moral 
beauty  over  the  fallen  columns  and  crumbling  mins  if  the  cily  of 
Minerva.  We  have  learned  much,  too,  from  him,  of  the  actual  cmi- 
dition  of  Athens ;  and  like  him,  have  been  startled  with  the  singu- 
\ex  blending  of  the  old  and  the  new,  which  is  to  be  met  there. 
French  coffee-houses  by  the  Hide  of  a  mouldering  temple,  of 
which  even  tradition  baa  forgotten  the  origin,  and  an  omnibun  run- 
ning regularly  from  Athens  to  the  Piraeus.  Two  or  three  pleap 
sant  chapters  are  given  to  Smyrna,  and  Constantinople ;  and  the 
launch  of  a  huge  man  of  war,  at  the  latter  city,  under  the  direction 
of  our  countryman,  Mr.  Rhodes,  is  described  with  great  vividness 
and  distinctness.  From  Constantinople,  our  traveller  goes  to 
Odessa,  where  he  encounters  a  most  rigid  quarantine.  The  de- 
tails which  be  gives  us  of  life  and  manners  at  Odessa,  are  quite  in- 
teresting; the  more  bo  to  lis,  as  we  honestly  confess  that  we  were 
ignorant  of  tho  wealth,  size,  and  consequence  of  the  place.  Here 
he  meets  with  one  of  those  agreeable  incidents,  which  sometimes 
so  pleasantly  diversify  tbe  traveller's  unsociFil  path.  He  finds  a 
countryman  at  Odessa,  high  in  chai-acter  and  office,  who  bad  h^en 
twenty  years  in  Russia,  and  yet  retained  a  lively  affection  for  the 
land  of  hia  birth,  and  gave  a  cordial  welcome  to  one  of  its  citizens. 
From  Odessa,  he  travels  by  lond  to  Moscow  ;  and  the  hardships, 

incanveniencoB,  and  vexations  of  his  journey,  make  us  congratu- 
late ourselves  that  we  live  in  a  land  of  steamboats  and  railn>ads. 

He  makes  a  short  stop  in  CKiolf,  the  ancient  capital  of  Russia, 

where,  probably,  no  American  had  ever  been  before  him;  and  tbare. 
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•noii^h,  meets  \%'ith  an  English  gentleman,  in  the  service  •:•:' 
.  — . ..  m  enthusiastic  and  intelligcMit  admirer  of  America  and  her 
-     •..:.:>.  and  who  showed  him  the  most  assiduous  attentions, 
!  .:  -.IS  stay  in  the  city;  at  Moscow,  too,  a  similar  piece  of  go«:<i 
'.'•c  iwnirs  him.     He  finds  there  an  old  French  officer,  who  had 
( ■     ':\\:\\  ynsoner  in  Napoleon's  disastrous  campaign,  and resid- 
'.  ^l  "ii-ow  ever  since,  and  who  had  a  sister  living  in  America, 
•■    A  '..v::  he  had  not  hoard  for  manv  vcars,  and  of  whom  our 
i*f*  \\iis  al»le  to  give  him  the  most   gratifying  informatior.. 
*       I   'le  Tvpaiil  with  the  kindest  attentions.     We  have  a  few 
'viMr  sketches  of  the  most  prominent  objects  of  interest  in 
^i  ^  ••*  :  the  Kremlin,  with  its  churches,  palaces,  and  museums, 
'.y      .    ;:f:-:!i5r  tho  grv»at  bell,  of  which  evorj-  school  boy  has  heard, 
.    ;:t>:ii<o  or  two  of  Russian  life  and  manners,  as  seen  in 
.       •»■•*.  -uiblio  jjardens,  and  watering  places.     A  journey  of  four 
.  1  ^  ♦I'-t^s  him  to  St.  Petersburgh,  of  whose  splendor  and  magni- 
'1-  iv    u'  .:ives  us  the  most  gU>wing  and  graphic  pictures.     AVe 
^.    :ri.Mii>  him  in  his  visits  to  the  regular  and  authentic  lioTis  of 
•t     »  is>.  i!i  OLipilal,  the  Winter  Palace,  the  Hermitage,  theScime 
i    *  .1-;  '.lio  ^.Jivat,  the  Summer  Islands,  etc.     At  an  imperii:  :ete 
•».    -».v<  'tiv'  omporor,  whose  distinguished  personal  appearinoe 
'^    iio  s;ime  iin]>ivssion  upon  him  as  upon  all  strangers,  and 
.  t  ^l'.  Wilkins  aptly  described  by  saying,  that  were  the  Rus- 
*  1    '-Iv  of  siivasfos,  he  wouUl  have  been  chosen  for  a  chief. 
■     'li'  .uoiumt  of  his  residence  in  St.  Petersburgh  is  quite  en- 
.  ;    uui  wi'  should  have  been  well  pleased  had  he  extended 
i-\\  ^i\e!i  us  further  sketches  of  the  great  Northern  Ca- 

<i    l\':t»i>ilniriih  he  travels  by  land  to  Warsaw,   and  :he 

..  ^    .   vs  ?,»aMU'v  even  in  the  recital  are  enoujjjh  to  make  liie 

•.>v'KU'r  ache  with  sympathy.     His  route   constantly 

,  X      !•    f  're  ilisastrous  retreat  of  the  French  army,  of  which 

,   ..    -.v-   \.\\d  ilelails  ;  and  while  in  Poland,  his  mind  and 

.voupied  with  recollections  of  her  late  unsuccess- 

'vlv'l'endeiice,  of  which  some  inlcrestine^  anecdotes 

,h  of  the  battle  of  Grokow  is  drawn  with  a  most 

,•  \h\*  tew  glimpses  he  gives  us  of  Polish  life  and 

.  anil  increase  the  commiseration  which  one 

» ,  -^v  pet>ple.     On  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  we 

'  ■■.■•j-iiniuiif  companion  with  regret,  having  been 

xv'.MiX  of  weariness  during  the  long  journey  we 


■II-..V 


■•■•>. 


<t 


V  * 


.W  -  * 
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v:urn  an  acknowledgment  to  the  author  of 
•   K'nteitaininent  he  has  afforded  us.     Thev 

■  deal  of  information  ;  they  contain  little 
.iiul  no  elaborate  disquisitions  on  the  state 

,'::c<.  science,  etc.,  in  the  several  countries 
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which  be  visited.  He  has  been  wise  enough  not  to  attempt  iluing 
that  which  could  only  be  succeasfuUy  done  after  long  residence  and 
patient  esaminatioa.  Ho  has  contented  himself  with  describing 
those  ihincs  which  can  be  seen  and  observed  by  the  passing  tra- 
veller, and  giving  thoee  traits  of  life  and  manners  which  can  he 
picked  up  by  the  roadside  ;  and  this  he  has  dnne  well.  This,  and 
his  previous  more  elaborate  work,  have  given  him  as  much  literary 
reputation  os  a  professional  man  can  afford  to  have. 

We  have  found  occasionally  some  conventional  vulgarisms, 
which  might  easily  be  corrected  in  a  second  edition.  He  calls  his 
guide  in  Greece,  for  instance,  "  a  slouch  ;"  and  says  of  some  one, 
that  "  he  had  no  tire  in  him;"  expressions  which  have  not  the  apo- 
logy of  necessity  or  convenience.  What  does  he  mean  by  saying 
that  Kosciusko  fell  fighting  betbre  Warsaw,  when  all  the  world 
knows  that  he  died  in  bis  bed,  in  Soleure  in  Switzerland.  There  are 
a  few  engravings  scattered  up  and  down,  wliich  are  poor  shabby 
daubs,  fit  for  nothing  but  a  child's  picture  book. 


^1 
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Is  his  acute  and  comprehensive  idea  of  what  the  sciences  should 
he.  Lord  Bacon  has  by  no  means  forgotten  theology,  and  we  de- 
voutly wish,  that  every  divine  would  study  his  last  book,  ifcaii^/iCTi- 
tit  aaaUianem.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  high  notions  and  pretensions  of  the  present  day  respecting  sa- 
cred criticism,  no  one  has  yet  thrown  out  better  hints  than  he,  re- 
specting appi'opriaie  annotations  on  the  £ible.  Cumbrous  and 
prolix  commentary  seems  not  to  have  suited  his  taste,  better  than 
that  of  some  among  ourselves,  whose  feelings  have  been  thought 
too  fastidious,  because  they  have  preferred  making  their  own  re- 
flections upon  Sciipture,  ratherthau  force  down  the  inexhaustible 
outpourings  of  pious  but  diluted  minds.  "  Quod  daideramut," 
says  the  great  chancellor,  "  aulemttt  hujurmodi.  Collectio  ic'dicet 
nxoiiKta,  tana,  el  cum  judicio,  atinotatumutn  «t  obicrmtioKum  «ti- 
per  textuM  Scriphirte  pardcuiaret  ;  neutiquam  in  Ukoi  commune* 
exaarendo,  aiU  controverntu  persequendo,  aul  in  artis  methodmtn 
redigoido,  led  quttjdani  aparsa  tint,  et  niitivte." 

If  Professor  Bush  has  not  so  complete  an  idea,  as  Bacon's,  of 
what  his  attempted  labor  ought  to  he,  stiU  he  has  a  good  one;  and 
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this  is  no  mean  qualification  in  a  Biblical  expositor.  His  executioii 
of  bis  scbeme  is  proportionably  hn>py;  indeed,  we  know  no 
Tolome  of  annotations  upon  historical  Scripture,  which,  a»  a  whoU, 
we  prefer  to  his.  He  has,  so  fiir  as  we  can  see,  mingled  ethical  and 
explanatory  observations,  in  a  manner  well  calculated  to  interest, 
and  thereby  profit,  the  hearts  of  his  readers,  at  the  moment  he  gra- 
tifies their  understandings.  This  is  a  grand  achievement.  Long 
formal  *'  practical  remarks,"  in  the  rear  of  solid  columns  of  com- 
mentary,  are  apt  to  be  tiresome  and  unprofitable ;  but  where  a 
moral  sentiment  seems  to  grow  naturally  out  of  a  passage,  and  is 
thrown  in,  as  it  were,  incidentally,  it  sinks  gently  into  the  mind,  and 
is  absorbed,  like  rain  upon  a  softened  soil. 

We  could  have  wished  that  the  special  plea  in  behalf  of  "  much, 
very  much,"  in  this  volume,  **noi  to  be  met  with  any  where  ehe" 
(the  underscoring  is  not  ours,)  had  been  preferred  less  sedulously, 
or  lefl  among  the  things  to  be  "  understanded  of  the  people ;"  for 
we  have  an  instinctive  dread  of  aU  ambition  for  novelty  and  origin- 
ality, in  an  interpreter  of  the  Bible. 

Besides,  among  the  commentators  he  has  referred  to,  as  having 
walked  the  same  round  with  himself,  he  mentions  not  even  one 
English  one,  so  that  ordinary  readers  (nay,  clergymen — for  how 
many  of  these  does  "  the  voluntary  system"  supply  with  spare 
cash  enough  to  be  converted  into  the  folios  of  Masius,  Osiander, 
Bucer,  etc.)  have  no  data  by  which  to  put  his  claim  to  the  test 
Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  Mr.  Bush  has  one  most  commendable 
quality,  in  these  days  of  knight-errantry  in  sacred  literature.  He 
Germanizes  not  at  all  ;  and  it  is  really  as  refreshing  as  the  water- 
brook  to  the  meadow,  to  find  him  taking  the  plain  tale,  about  the 
standing-still  of  the  sun  and  moon,  for  a  sober  and  downright  mi- 
racle. We  think  the  more  of  Professor  Bush's  moral  courage, 
when  we  find  such  a  mind  as  John  Pye  Smith's  succumbing  some- 
what under  the  assaults  of  continental  criticism,  and  the  suspicions 
of  the  British  Magazine,  about  the  heterodoxy  of  Professor  Stuart 
and  Dr.  Robinson.  After  the  miserable  exhibitions  of  the  dotage 
of  orthodoxy  in  Watts  and  Whitby,  we  pray  to  be  delivered  firom 
any  more  of  its  "  last  thoughts." — As  to  the  school  to  vrhich  Pro- 
fessor Paifi-ey  belongs,  we  cannot  expect  from  it  much  else  than 
"  mythus,  allegory,  and  epos,"  to  use  the  terms  of  a  late  most  able 
paper  in  the  Foreign  Review,  on  the  religious  literature  of  Grer- 
many.  But  we  could  beg  that  when  they  brush  out  the  miracle, 
they  would  substitute  something  in  good  keeping  in  its  place. 
Kuinoel  cannot  admit  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  our  Sa- 
viour's baptism,  and  so  he  converts  it  into  a  flash  of  lightning. 
This  comes  down  upon  our  Lord's  head,  and  he  survives !  But 
that  we  presume  was  no  miracle  at  all ! !  Professor  Palfrey  will 
not  allow  Balaam's  poor  ass  to  talk  save  in  a  vision,  and  then  makes 
Balaam  cimningly  palm  off  this  vision  upon  Balak.    As,  however. 
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the  animal,  according  to  this  theory,  was,  even  on  his  own  showing, 
more  sensible  than  the  prophet  himself,  we  think  the  learned  pro- 
fessor had  better  have  left  such  an  evidence  of  Balaam's  astuteness 
alone. 

More  than  this,  Mr.  Bush  has  a  high  sense  of  what  is  due  to  mo- 
rality, and  meets  the  objections  to  Rahab,  Samson,  etc.,  with  open- 
ness and  impartiality.  We  cannot  say,  however,  that  we  approve 
his  idea  of  supposing  the  faith  of  Samson  and  others,  mentioned 
with  such  high  distinction  in  the  eleventh  of  Hebrews,  as  an  intel- 
lectual faith  in  testimony,  and  not  religious  confidence  in  God  ;  and 
we  were  less  pleased  with  his  management  of  Jephthah's  case,  than 
with  his  construction  of  any  capital  difficulty  in  the  books  of  his  pre- 
sent comment.  Better  perhaps  let  this  go,  as  an  unlearned  mind 
would  read  it,*  and  let  it  stand  as  a  melancholy  beacon  of  integrity 
alloyed  by  rashness,  (one  of  those  strange  mixtures  we  often  see,) 
than  try  to  evade  the  obvious  tendency  of  the  narrative.  Better 
certainly,  we  think,  than  to  suppose  Jephthah's  faith  (like  Samson's) 
not  evangelical,  (seep. 311,)  and  yet  esteem  him  scrupulous  about 
the  fulfilment  of  his  vow  ! 

It  would  have  pleased  us  to  see  the  ability  of  Professor  Bush 
expended  upon  his  text,  as  well  as  upon  the  sentiment  of  it.  We 
find  him  (for  example,  on  p.  22)  recommending  a  parenthesis. 
Surely  a  matter  like  this  might  have  been  inserted,  and  also  many 
other  articles  of  punctuation.  We  hope,  in  another  edition,  he 
will  take  the  text  into  consideration ;  at  least,  so  far  as  to  make  it 
uniform  in  some  particulars,  which,  though  minute  in  themselves, 
are  blemishes  in  these  days  of  typographical  perfection.  When, 
for  instance,  we  mount  our  proof-reading  spectacles,  it  seems  a 
little  odd  to  see  "  Rod  sea"  m  the  text,  ana  "  Red  Sea"  in  the 
notes ;  and  so,  the  "  spirit  of  God"  and  the  "  Spirit  of  God,"  etc. 


4.  Notes ,  Explanatory  arid  Critical,  on  the  first  Epistle  of  Paul  id 
the  Corinthians,  By  Albert  Barnes.  New  York :  William 
Robinson.     1838.     12mo.  pp.  357. 

Mr.  Barnes's  book  savors  more  of  certain  peculiarities  than 
Professor  Bush's ;  it  is  often  beaten  out  into  somewhat  tenuous  pa- 
raphrase, and  at  the  natural  expense  of  a  little  tautology.  And 
then,  too,  we  have  an  occasional  cavalcade  of  practical  reflections, 

*  Not,  however,  the  unlearned  only.  See  Lightfoot's  Works,  vii.  156,  who 
quotes  Josephus  and  the  Fathers  generally,  aa  oihis  opinion,  that  the  daughter  was 
sacrificed.  Indeed,  Mr.  Bush  admits,  p.  31'2,  that  the  balance  of  authority  ia  that 
way. 
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extending  on  Chapter  iii.  to  a  twenty-fourtbly-— one  more  than  the 
actual  number  of  verses  in  the  chapter.  An  old  but  most  reve- 
rend authority  tells  us,  v^e  should  not  press  the  grapes  too  hard 
to  obtain  the  purest  and  finest  v^ine.  We  have  also  a  due  sprink- 
ling of  certain  "  new  views,"  so  called,  when  we  enter  the  debate- 
able  land  of  technical  theology.  Mr.  Barnes  cannot  help  finding 
his  own  notions  about  original  sin,  justification,*  imputation,  etc., 
as  prominent  in  the  Epistle,  as  to  his  own  mind*s  eye.  We  do 
not  fancy  commentary  which  smacks  of  what  has  been  pretty  ex- 
pressively styled,  **  dogmatic  theology."  The  writer  is  too  apt  to 
become  "  the  chief  speaker,"  rather  than  Paul  or  Christ ;  and  his 
best  periods,  perhaps,  to  be  but  silver  plating  covering  up  the  gold 
of  the  scriptures.  A  common  reader  might,  perchance,  become 
a  little  bewildered  in  the  **  lengthy"  mazes  of  some  of  Mr.  Barnes's 
comments,  and  find  himself,  with  an  overladen  text,  like  youthful 
David  reeling  under  the  armor  of  gigantic  Saul.  But  far  from  us 
be  hypercriticism,  for  many  may  tsike  up  this  volume  who  cannot 
afford  others  more  expensive ;  and,  to  them,  every  word  may  have 
its  value  :  even  expansions  and  iterations  amounting  to  nothing 
but  '*  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept."  One  thing  such 
a  reader  vnll  certainly  find — an  exsLmination,and,in  most  instances, 
a  full  and  satisfactory  examination,  of  all  the  difficulties  which 
occur.  St.  Paul  is,  we  know,  a  trying  writer  for  one  aiming  at 
terse  comments.  He  embraces  a  multitude  of  "  the  seeds  of 
things ;"  his  style  is  parenthetical,  and,  to  one  who  does  not  feel 
as  deeply  as  himself,  apparently  involved  ;  exuberance  of  thought 
prompts  him  to  diverge  continually ;  and,  to  sum  up  all,  he  handles 
not  a  few  subjects  "  hard  to  be  understood,"  as  even  Peter  admit- 
ted, prince  of  apostles  as  he  is  in  the  ecclesiastical  nomenclature 
of  our  Roman  Catholic  brethren.  To  do  such  a  man  justice,  were  a 
task  requiring  scarcely  less  than  his  own  learning  and  inspiration ; 
and  Mr.  Barnes  must  not  suppose  we  like  his  commentary  less,  if, 
with  some  alterations,  we  might  have  liked  it  more.  At  times,  he 
certainly  does  infuse  into  his  readers  a  portion  of  the  spirit  of  his 
author ;  and  his  concluding  remarks  on  the  fifteenth  chapter  do 
equal  honor  to  his  head  and  heart. 

*  Obiter^  is  it  not  a  little  curious,  that  the  New  School  should  be  so  scared  by 
"  imputation"  1  They  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  the  imputcuion  (though  not  indeed 
the  actual  transfer — for  which,  however,  no  one  contends)  of  our  guilt  to  Christ, 
when  he  atoned  for  it.  Why  then  can  they  not  admit  the  miputation  (in  a  similar 
sense)  of  his  righteousness  to  us  *?  See  this  point  ably  argued  in  Faber's  book  on 
Justincation,  p.  133,  etc. 
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5.  A  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language,  for  the  tue  of  Sfihoolt  and 
CoUeget.  By  Charles  Anthon,  LL.D.  New  York:  Harper 
&  Brothers.     183S,     12mo.  pp.  392, 

To  make  gaod  ncliool  books  requires  the  exertion  of  a  high 
degree  of  intellect,  and  that,  too.  of  a  very  rare  and  peculiar 
kind ;  while,  at  the  sEune  time,  so  small  in  proportion  to  the 
labor  is  the  display,  and  so  disproportionate  the  reward  of  re- 
putation, that  few  men  of  eminence  are  willing  to  expend  their 
time  and  talents  on  works,  which,  when  complete,  are  looked  upon 
by  the  many  as  mere  school  books.  The  consequence  of  this  fact 
is,  that  the  co>nposition  of  this  most  valuable  class  of  works  lias 
fallen,  fur  the  most  part,  into  the  hands  of  men  utterly  unfitted  to 
the  task  ;  and  hence  the  cart  loads  of  miserable  trash  with  which 
our  country  is  inundated — every  half  taught  alumnus  of  a  second 
and  third  rate  college,  thinking  himself,  forsooth,  qualified  to  teach 
and  to  publish  his  crudities,  under  the  cover  of  a  diploma,  and  find- 
ing no  difficulty  in  obtaining  testimonials  of  his  own  merits  and  the 
excellence  of  his  books,  from  men  whose  real  and  merited  reputa- 
tion ought  to  deter  them  from  lavishing,  with  such  undue  facility, 
their  commendation  on  what  they  probably  have  never  even  quali- 
fied themselveB  to  judge  by  a  perusal.  We  have  said,  that  the 
composition  of  school  books  requires  the  escrciseof  a  veryhigh  and 
rare  degree  of  intellect — and  for  this  reason,  that,  in  addition  lo 
a  fiill  and  deep  acquaintance  with  the  subject  in  all  its  accidents,  it 
undoubtedly  needs  a  mind  of  a  peculiar  and  unusual  complexion,  to 
convey  this  acquaintance  to  others,  with  that  clearness  and  simpli- 
city, which  'done  can  render  it  available  to  feeble  understandings ; 
and  it  is  tiirther  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  precisely  in  this  point  that 
the  most  erudite  and  piofuund  scholars  are  usually  wanting.  The 
whole  subject  being  to  them  as  light  as  day,  they  cannot  realize  to 
themselves  the  fact,  that  it  is  exactly  the  reverse  to  others ;  and 
hence  they  are  too  apt,  in  teaching,  to  jump  to  the  conclusion,  ne- 
glecting the  necessity  of  pointing  out  the  several  steps  by  which 
uiey  have  themselves  attained  it,  and  which  to  them  appear  too  ob- 
vious to  he  overlooked  by  any.  The  author  of  the  work  before  us 
is  possessed — as  all  who  are  acquainted  with  his  name  well  know — 
of  the  first  requisite,  a  full  and  deep  acquaintance  with  liis  subject ; 
and  we  believe  that  we  do  no  injustice  to  many  able  schnlant, 
throughout  the  country,  in  assuming  that  no  other  native  of  this 
land  is  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  all  the  niceties,  all  the  delicate 
and  minute  distinctions,  of  the  magnificent  and  stately  tongue,  to 
which  he  now  puts  forth  the  key ;  — but  highly  as  we  have  always 
reckoned  of  him  as  a  teacher,  we  were  ignoi'ant,  until  the  appear- 
ance of  the  work  before  us,  of  the  pre-eminent  degree  in  which  he 
is  endowed  with  the  rare  tact  of  conveying  his  own  knowledge  to 
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extending  on  Chapter  iii.  to  a  twenty-fourtbly— 
actual  number  of  verses  in  the  chapter.     An  i 
rend  authority  tells  us,  we  should  not  press  i  • 
to  obtain  the  purest  and  finest  wine.     We  ha* 
ling  of  certain  "new  views,"  so  called,  whcu 
able  land  of  technical  theology.     Mr.  Barni  . 
hid  own  notions  about  original  sin,  justiticu;. 
as  prominent  in  the  Epistle,  as  to  his  o\\ . 
not  fancy  commentary  which  smacks  of  v. .. 
pressively  styled,  "  dogmatic  theology." 
become  "  the  chief  speaker,"  rather  than 
best  periods,  perhaps,  to  be  but  silver  pi:, 
of  the  scriptures.     A  common  reader  i 
a  little  bewildered  in  the  "  lengthy"  ma7: 
comments,  and  find  himself,  with  an  o\ 
David  reeling  under  the  armor  of  gig' 
be  hypercriticism,  for  many  may  tsike 
aflbrd  others  more  expensive ;  and,  tr 
its  value  :  even  expansions  and  itp 
but  "  line  upon  line,  and  precept  up- 
a  reader  will  certainly  find — an  cxar 
a  full  and  satisfactory  exominatioT- 
occur.     St.  Paul  is,  we  know,  a  tr 


'.  (rvt^n  more 

...it  Professor 

.:.  OUT  opinio!!, 

.:rv  or  abroad. 

'luminous  and 

•  IT  in  its  arrange- 

:.  its  explanations, 

->:  use  of  this  little 

•::e  Greek  tongue, 

^  -  other  work  in  cir- 

. "  itor.     On  its  pecu- 

„  rolar^g  to  the  ex- 

.-.  we  can  touch  upon 

.i  we  conceive  to  be  — 

.-?»  of  it8  rules,  whether 

.rraogement — secondly, 

jje  declensions  and  conju- 

.<  x  ffuessed  at,  or  misap- 

.bSit.  ue  cutting  down  of 

_ci3iiities  with  which  all  pre- 

^J:  is  emphatically  an  ex- 

..rf  see  how  it  could  he  im- 


««  i  high  degree  of  education 
terse  comments.  He  embrace?  ^^^  ^niugh  the  vast  territories  of 
things;"  his  style  is  parenthetical  .  :he  most  probable  steps  to- 
as  deeply  as  himself,  apparently  .  juversally  adopted  in  every 

prompts  him  to  diverge  continun' 
not  a  few  subjects  "  hard  to  be  » 
ted,  prince  of  apostles  as  he  i 
of  our  Roman  Catholic  brethi 
task  reciuiring  scarcely  less  i  i 
and  Mr.  Barnes  must  not  su 
with  some  alterations,  we  i 
certainly  does  infuse  into  1; 
author  ;  and  his  concludin, 
equal  honor  to  his  head  ar  . . 

♦  Obiter,  is  it  not  a  little  cur^      .^ 
"  impiitiition"  1    They  do  nci  i       ^ 

the  iictiial  transfer— for  whiL..  *"■  i   .  i      •        /.  , 

when  lie  atoned  for  it.    Wli^  ^  _  ^n»w.  or  complete  analysis,  of  the 

sense)  of  his  righteousness  t.  "^  '*^    j  j*  jik^uld  bo  compatible  with  the 

Justification,  p.  133,  etc.  *     "**.""*-  surelv  literary  notices  are  of  ne- 

•■  -   '^jstfi  »>'J«*®  ^^^^  imjwssiblc  ;  while 
-••-•  *  ^  J  ^j^t  of  so  much  deep  import- 
^    *"***^L*jB  jt  she  noblest  language  the  world 
^j^k*  to  ourselves,  to  our  readers, 

\j|idCi  c^  f^'  o^^  attention.     The 
w^  ^  atfie  time  simple,  prosody  of  the 
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reek  language,  U  indeed  incalculable — for,  apart  from  the  con- 
sideraiJon  thai  no  person  can  be  considered  even  a  tentli  rale 
scholar,  wbo  is  not  veracd  in  this  too  mucli  neglected  branch  of 
learning,  one  of  the  great  aims  of  reading  Greek  at  all,  is  frustrat- 
ed by  the  neglect  of  proaody,  iuasmuch  as  the  exquisite  poetry  of 
the  masters  of  the  ancient  lyre  must  be  entirely  shut  up  from  all 
but  the  expert  prosodian.  We  are  not  aware  that  there  esista 
soy  Prosody  of  the  Ureeic  tongue,  comprised  within  such  limits, 
and  proftu'iHg  even  to  be  arranged  on  principles  of  facility  and 
KimpUcity,  similar  to  thoHe  of  the  volume  now  before  lis — we  are 
certaii)  that  there  exists  not  any  comparable  to  it,  eitlier  tor  the 
mass  of  erudition  It  contains,  ortheeasy,  unaffected,  and  explana- 
tory mode  in  which  that  erudition  is  conveyed.  The  best  treatiaea 
on  this  most  interesting  topic  are  either  voluminous,  or,  as  is  most 
generally  the  case,  too  laconic  in  style,  too  rouch  deJicient  in  ex- 
ample, and  too  ofien  couched  in  the  epigrammatic  brevity  of  the 
Latin  language,  to  be  of  real  use  to  learners ;  indeed,  the  only  per- 
fect knowledge  of  Greek  Prosody,  ia  to  bo  attained  by  a  careful 
perusal  of  all  tht  aimotations,  excursions,  prefaces,  etc.,  of  all 
the  best  editions,  of  all  tbe  standard  Grecian  poets.  The  length 
of  time  necessary  for  even  a  partial  acquisition  of  this  science  was 
of  cousetjuence  enormous ;  and,  not  only  has  Professor  Anclion 
merited  the  thanks  of  every  student,  for  the  immense  saving  of  la- 
bor he  has  brought  about  by  the  compression  of  all  that  we  have 
above  alluded  to,  into  the  space,  and  under  the  form,  of  (compara- 
tively speaking)  a  few  judicious  rules ;  but  atiH  more  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  arrangement  of  theae  rules,  and  the  great  ease  with 
which  they  can  be  comprehended  and  committed  permanently  to 
the  "  tablets  of  the  mind." 

Afler  a  brief  exposition  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  Prosody,  as 
used  by  the  ancients,  and  an  expression  of  his  intention  to  confine 
himself  in  this  treatise  "to  the  consideration  of  oB«K((/ynntiraffre," 
the  author  proceeds  to  expoimd  the  great  principles,  and  cbner&l 
RITLE  of  this  science,  and  thence  to  a  number  of  admirable  rules, 
with  copious  examples  and  exceptions  first  for  the  qualities  of  the 
long  vowels  as  affected  by  nature,  or  position — thence  to  those  for 
the  abort  vowels,  with  exceptions,  for  the  lengthening  of  these  in 
ihedifFerent  parts  of  words. — He  then  states  simply  and  most  truly, 
that  "the  chief  object  of  Greek  Prosody  is  to  reduce  to  rule  the 
quantity  of  the  doubtful  or  arbitrary  vowels,  ■,  i.  »,"  and  proceeds 
to  reduce  their  quantity  to  rule  in  a  manner  so  easy,  clear,  and 
conciae,  that  absolutely  nothing  is  left  that  could  be  desired.  And 
here  wo  must  pause  to  express  our  opinion,  that  the  great  merit  of 
this  work,  as  of  its  predecessor  the  Greek  Grammar,  is  the  won- 

Eul  simplicity— the  great  tact  shown  in  disencumbering  the 
ect  from  useless  and  bewildering  technicalities,  and  the  com- 
: 
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the  mindi  of  others.  It  is  by  the  exercise  of  thu  tb  -?'lt  full  anf 
than  by  his  umuual  skill  in  the  language  itael^  .n  iii«  firrt 

AntfaoD  has  resdeied  his  Greek  Urammar  the  bost, «  *  :;  anct  into 
which  ever  has  been  published,  either  in  this  cui'  -  '^ci<l  oxposi- 
Omitting  nothing  that  is  contained  in  the  mOHt  -  .fuaaiu  or  in* 
cumbrous  works  of  the  Gorman  Hchool,  it  is  eu  lI-.  r-  tcmiition  of 
ments,  bo  perfectly  Bimple  and  comprefaeiieilik-  ii  -■^■■,  than  TChieli 
that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  by  ll:  ^rlnidy  all  the 
Tolume,  almost  aa  much  mi^bt  be  an^uired  i>f  .  -_  'Cirniarkubla 
without  the  aid  of  oral  exposition,  as  fi-om  tuij  ,  >.f  linve  bctbro' 
culatioD,  assbtad  by  an  able  and  experienced  -  -  '-bolar.  Theso' 
liar  excellences,  our  limits  prohibit  ua  from  .  T^meiheus,  oveiy 
Cent  we  could  desire ;  but  in  a  few  wordM.  .  -m  chorus  or  ihe^ 
its  most  marked  points  of  superiority,  whieli  ..^riaio  feet,  ani' 
first,  the  great  emiplificBtion  and  plidnutvi!  ,  rouipanyiDg  Hy; 
for  verbal  formalicMis,  or  for  syntactical  or--  ^«!  is,  so  far  as  w«t' 
the  full  and  extended  manner  in  whirb  ih>  ^^  rif  ^^Hcbylus,  hy- 
gations  are  carried  out,  leaving  nothing  t«  '  ,-»  ihc  Umversiiy  rf! 
prebended — and  lastly,  though  not  leasi'  ^c^  after  the  aanm' 
those  redundant  and  emhairiiesing  NUtKvt!'  ,^et  Tyrannua  of  Sorj 
vious  books  of  this  naCuro  abound. — I'  ^-jn*  Greek  Prosody 
collent  Bchoal  book  I  Iade:;d,  we  do  ik>'  ^  we  have  a  long  ana' 
proved;  and  anxious  as  we  are  to  i  'f  ^  ^eliag  than  it  is  long^ 
and  general  literary  babila  diffuHcd  ihf'_,>#  ibe  roots,  analogiec^ 
our  country,  we  trust  that—as  one  >f  *  .  *r  iiave  but  a  word  tol 
ward  this  result— this  work  may  I     vin  _^igKt  the  highest  prais^ 


school  and  college  of  America. 


6.  A  Syitem  of  Greek  Pro.od 
and  CoUeges :  together  wii/i 
theus  Vitcltu  tf^tckylux.  a 
ofSophtxiU*;  to  vhieh  nr,' r. 
Anahgiet.  By  Cbaklek  A 
and  Brothers.     1838.     12l 

To  attempt  any  thing  like 
work  before  us,  on  a  sca^c- 
very  limited  space  to  wUf 
cesuty  ctmfined,  would  bi 
at  the  same  time,  to  pass  ■ 
ance  to  the  ruht  comprd 
has  ever  heaio,  wonld  b< 
and  to  the  able  scholar  1 
udli^  of  a  compleM*  ■> 
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^^re  all  that  can  be  sat^' 

jtfwy  science  —  all   llid 

"■^kffore — and.   last,  but] 

•*_^^on  of  the  teacher— ^ 

^^^wIt,  and  the  rayateiyil' 
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'^ttt  en  honest  man, 
^    111   Milton's  not 
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union  of  all  indivulual  weals  ; 
:i]](l  nothing  can  bo  good  or 
>•!•  had  for  individuals.     This  is 
i-nl  economy  has  settled  at  least 
s  as  a  national  interest  apart  from 
:it  nation — their  weal,  their  wo — 
lies  that  of  the  nation.     Now,  if  this 
.\(iuld  seem  to  be  settled.     All  that 
.  that  the  state  should  be  christian, 
!s  should  be  christian;  and  thus,  we 
II  with  the  poet,  and  our  author — "a 
/ut  as  one  huge  christian  personage"  — 
idy  said,  a  wise  interpretation.     In  the 
V  man,  this  proposition  meant  the  personal 
•t'ni  belonged  all  power,  and  all  light,  and 
=  rty ;  just  as  in  the  individual  man  all  go- 
right,  to  reason  and  conscience.  The  troubles 
'  r  so  interpreted,  were  soon  evident ;  inasmuch 
;}ier  criterion  for  ascertaining  who  these  go- 
,  besides  each  man's  claim  to  it, it  naturally  fol- 
■fc  of  humility  would  form  no  part  of  the  ruling 
with  them,  therefore,  when  they  got  power,  the 
> "  bo  in  such  bad  hands,  as  to  have  cast  suspicion 
ii  such  claims.     But  there  is  a  wiser  inteipretatiou 
■<d  to  tliis  our  nameless  author  devotes  himself,  with 
>uch  a  cause — a  willing  mind  and  an  eloquent  pen : 

t'  the  following  essay  has  aimed  to  do  what  he  thouj^lit  the  times 
i  for. 

I  to  him  that  for  some  years  past  there  has  been'n  (luni:rrou8  and 

,  irrlMrnsion  in  the  publie  mind,  vm  to  tlie  true cunstitutiondl  relation  of 

.:'-n?Mts  to  those  of  a  relio^ous  nature.     He  }ms  seen  witli  anxiety  that 

>l  i^ixkI  men,  some  of  ihcm  his  personal  friends,  have  gradually  ^iven 

;>inion,  which  men  of  another  stamp  liave  made  it  their  business  to  iii- 

:  lit-Hc  two  classes  of  iiitercsu  ought  to  be  kept  so  wide  anart  from  each 

I  onduct  of  our  public  aiTairs,  as  to  have  no  reciprocal  innufuee  between 

i"  liiul  iliought  Uiat  Christianity  wax  admirable  everywhere  and  in  all  cir- 

'^.   How  is  it  possible  that  political  life  should  form  aji  exception."  Adv. 


I  u 


''ho  paternity  in  our  country  of  this  irreligious  dogma,  and 
irii  we  would  fain  hope  is  not  so  rife  as  our  author's  argument 
jlies,  is  fixed  by  him,  and  justly,  on  Mr.  Jefferson  : 

President  Jefferson  was  tlie  first  American  teacher  of  this  sort  of  doctrine, 
leii  applied  to,  in  1807,  to  recommend  to  his  fellow  citizens  a  day  of  national 
liliution  and  prayer,  he  excused  himself,  by  alleging,  that  he  had  not  tlie  puircr 
o  it ;  and  he  affected  to  maintain  his  dogma,  then  a'  most  novel  and  surnrising 
by  argument.  '  I  consider  tlie  ^venmient  of  the  United  States,'  said  ne,  '  as 
r dieted bij  the  constitiUion  from  mtemicddling  with  religious  institutions,  their 
rines,  discipline,  or  exercises.'  This  results  not  only  fn»m  tlie  provision  that 
law  shall  be  made  respecting  an  establishmentof  religion,  but  from  that  also, 
L'h  reserves  to  tlic  states  tlic  pincers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States.    '  Cer- 
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guessed  at,  niul  l»y  i 
incapable  of  mis***!!-^' 
forty-live  paj^os  "1"  "' 
"metre"  —  and  ini  " 
tionof"Fcet/i»:-^ 
terchangea hie  iff  »nift* 
every  sjiecics  of  \  <*v» 
rules  we  can  couri-i\» 
lore  of  all  tlio  ^vi.-^ 
for  that  peculi:iii>  . 
observed,  to  all  iln.: 
rules  are  follow^i  : 
line  of  every  ili«'i.: 

dramatis  peruun.' . 
marked  with  il.- 
giving  the  nnnn 

have  examint'il. 

Scholefield,  i1i>    . 

Cambridge.     'I  ■ 

method,  of  tin   . 

phocles ;  and  ^^ 

alone — may  1- 

most  Icarncfl  •! 

and  learned)  ' 

and  aiHliatin! 

add,  in  rom  - 

attributablf  ' 

contains  ;i1l  ' 

right? t/,  oil 

it  savs,  is  1" 

not  least,  i : 

let  a  pu]>il  ' 

such  no  I<.>i 


••  — 1.^™*  txercw.  or  fa  assume 
,  ..     .'  IX  itfneraJ  goveriuiiciii.' 


7.  An  lnq»' 
Governi. 

"Acosp 
sonage,  on- 
and  comp:. 
what  a  St: 
The  aim  <•: 
don  we  cj> 


-  »u.:  -«E  ?o  deny  a  religious 

^    jj3i?    caat  charter,  under 

^  _^  siTij  x«"er,  expressly  with- 

.^    -t-t    Trs  threw,  apparently, 

;;-£■  j.n!!Tgd  rights.     The  argu- 

•«K  xe,  and  to  have  been, 

,B<:iZi.caI  interpretation.     But 

'^r  «=B»  on  whom  this  respon- 

,j^»^  s^rrd  by  their  constit-j.::on8. 

,4t.  flK  ae  power  to  **  app*:«int" 

.    crrseCveiven,  was  necessarily 

jci.  y*^ere,  and  belonged,  of 

^^  -e^  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinion,  we 

n.  .-  ns  of  the  essence  of  his  ar- 

^^  ^oc  ae  concluaious  that  by  de- 

tx  recent  discussions   in  the 

,  ^  <e3e  others,  on  the  subject  of 

^  ««  K 1  school  book,  have  brought 

j^-f  isc  breadth.     It  is  this — our 

,-•-  r  i^"^*  acknowledges  no  revela- 

^  Txv.  it  cares  nothing  about  rcli- 

pftft^  tfainst  which  this  work  is  di- 

L  ixwr  witb  the  judgment  that  it 

'  ^    Ve  think  it  might  —  but  still  we 

^  aak,  left  some  material   points 

^  :tf  :}»  govemment  of  the  United 

"  .«.r.**^-^«  christian ;   as  to  the  manner 

^  bti' oftentimes  more  honest   than 

-    ■'^j,--  i«  the  advocate,  and  we  miss  the 

*!!l!,  Ttf^"*^  reasoner ;  his  style,  eloquent 

Z^' Y^vyjjitoiy  speaker  than  of  what  he 

~"    *.  irriwr.    In  language,  he  should  re- 

""***'^  -^rnetual  glitter  soon  wearies — we 

•■"•""'■  ^^fiientedly  only  on  the  soft  and 

'"'  '^  -.    To  these  drawbacks  we  nmst  add 

■'  *  "*l?Ae  old  leaven  of  puritanism,  seeing 

.  -M^r.  imj  "hribes"  in  a  national   church 

"■"^       ^  fekehood''  its  "first  fruits,''  and 

l-rt"''^     •♦    Of  a  church  establishment  we 

*   ^  v^  aawlogists,  but  then  we   think  it 

J**  ^     Miilior  that  his  very  argument  savored 

Alt  in  B0>^  respects  our  author  indulges 
feelie^^l^^gYer  maybe  the  native  infidelity 
4fi0*' 
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BnoaR  us — and  that  we  believe  to  bo  a  diminishiDg  proportion^ 
llieiTWi/j^r^yagainst  religion  comes  from  oforeign  soil;  it  is  not  bred 
Rmong  us,  and  what  is  more  important,  we  believe  it  loses  itsnou- 
riahmeiit  amoDg  us.  It  comes  to  us  a  concentrated  venom,  a  pent 
up  explosive  gas  ;  it  evaporates  in  its  explosion,  and  the  bitier  in- 
fidel, ibe  hater  of  all  that  looks  like  religion,  because  he  has  seen 
it  associated  in  his  native  land  with  oppression,  or  what  he  deems 
to  be  such,  after  a  while  loses  his  heat,  cools  down  to  the  tempe,ra- 
ture  of  the  mass  around  bim,  and  eventually,  we  will  hope  in  most 
instances,  as  we  know  in  many,  learns  a  better  ivisdoni  from  a  bel- 
ter Book.  That  our  government  ajid  country  are  not  to  bo  made 
answerable  for  the  occasional  miscreant  it  may  receive  into  its  bo- 
tom,  is  an  obvious  dictate  of  justice,  and  in  their  name  we  protest 
against  our  author's  easy  admission  of  the  charge  against  us.  Not 
only  have  his  fears,  we  think,  magnified  the  evil,  but  his  political 
attachments  (as  we  presume  from  his  most  inconsistent  eulogium 
upon  Jefferson)  have  made  him  s<]ueamish  about  drawing  distinc- 
tions between  "  native"  and  "naturalized."  But  this  ic€  fear  not 
to  do,  and  beginning  with  Jefferson — French  in  his  morals,  his  phi- 
losophy, andhiAreligion — down  to  the  last  importation  of  radicalism 
and  infidelity  from  England,  in  the  followers  of  Owen  and  Fanny 
Wright,  —  we  fear  not  to  lay  to  the  account  of  foreign  teaching  the 
doctrine  now  cast  in  our  teeth  as  the  giowth  of  American  repub- 
licanism. Doubtless  it  has  taken  root  in  our  soil,  and  is  bringing 
forth  its  fruits,  for  it  meets  here  as  elsewhere  with  its  native  food ; 
and  doubtless  too,  unless  met  and  checked,  it  may  presumptuously 
seek  to  violate  that  christian  temple  of  republican  treedom  which 
our  christian  fathers  erected,  and  which  so  freely  opens  its  doors 
to  receive  the  exile  and  the  stranger. 

To  maintain  religion  in  honor — and  by  religion  we  mean  Chris- 
tianity— is,  beyond  doubt,  among  the  primary  obligations  of  those 
who  are  called  upon  to  administer  a  government  that  is  founded 
upon  it.  How  to  do  this  without  offcnce.it  maybe,  is  not  easy; 
but  many  things  are  not  easy  in  government  which  yet  are  neces- 
sary, and  this  is  one.  The  state  has  cast  off  the  church,  but  it  can- 
not cast  of!"  religion ;  that  is  its  vitality,  and  without  it,  it  wonld 
soon  sink  into  rum.  Whatever  be  the  occasional  fbrgetfulness  of 
our  legislatures  or  executives  of  this  truth,  our  courts  of  justice,  we 
are  proud  to  say,  have  seldom  or  never  lost  sight  of  it.  Nor  could 
they ;  such  dereliction  would  leave  them  no  grounil  to  stand  upon, 
since,  to  cut  out  cliriatianity  from  the  common  law  of  the  land,  or 
to  administer  it  on  principles  which  do  not  recognize  it,  would  be 
an  attempt  as  vain  and  fatal,  as  to  extract  the  heart  from  a  living 
animal,  with  the  expectation  of  leaving  it  still  perfect  in  all  its  other 
'gans.  We  close  this  brief  notice  with  the  earnest  appeal  with 
&ch  our  author  closes  his  eloquent  volume  : 
NO.  VI. — VOL.  III.  4!) 
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"  Why  do  we  still  ▼enerate  the  patriarchs  of  the  revolution  *?  Why  is  Washing- 
ton a  name  we  still  are  proud  to  repeati  Do  we  adhere  to  iheTiews  of  our  political 
founders  1  Do  we  hold  the  government  in  devout  subjection  to  an  overruling  provi- 
dence as  they  did  1  Do  we  even  profess  to  esteem  it  now  a  christian  government  ? 
Are  there  not  efforts  making  to  dislodge  the  very  forms  of  piety  firom  ail  connexion 
with  it  1 

"  And  when  these  are  gone,  where  will  the  substance  be  1  Forms' usually  linger 
behind  the  principles  they  spring  from.  Pa^an  forms  were  to  be  seen  among  the 
institutions  of  the  eastern  empire  long  after  Christianity  had  ascended  the  throne  of 
the*  Caesars.  Are  we  about  to  reverse  the  illustration  1  Has  the  substance  of  oar 
religion  taken  flight  already  1  and  are  we  now  engaged  in  obliterating  the  traces  of 
angel  feet  that  are  never  more  to  return  among  usi 

**  God  preserve  us,  we  must  go  back;  we  must  reform  our  political  administra- 
tions in  tne  all-important  point  of  their  moral  principles.  Our  christian  population 
must  do  this :  it  is  a  work  for  them,  and  every  other  work  of  theirs  will  tc  hindered 
till  this  is  done.  We  must  retrace  our  steps ;  retrieve  our  errors ;  regain  the  position 
we  have  lost.  Refonn  is  wanted  in  anotner  sense  than  what  party-schemers  think 
of  Let  us  have  a  reformation  of  the  elements  of  public  life ;  let  us  dig  up  the  buried 
standard  of  the  fathers,  and  fashion  ourselves  anew  by  it;  let  us  return  to  the  pri- 
mary spirit  of  thegovemment,  ere  the  doom  of  the  nations  that  forget  God  become 
<mr  own."    pp.  9Cr7,  208. 


8.  A  Trip  to  Boston.  In  a  series  of  Letters  to  the  Editor  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  Gazette,  By  the  Audior  of  Two  Years  and  a  Half  in 
tho  Navy.  Boston :  C.  C.  Little  and  James  Brown.  1838. 
12mo.  pp.  224. 

Few  pleasanter  trips  can  be  made  in  this,  or  indeed  in  any 
country,  than  a  trip  to  Boston.  There  are  few  places,  where 
friendly  introductions  secure  a  more  cordial  reception  on  first 
visits,  and  few  in  which  the  return  of  an  old  acquaintance  is  greeted 
with  a  more  welcoming  smile,  or  more  generous  hospitality.  In 
spite  of  its  "  labyrinthine  streets,"  its  antiquated  buildines,  its  unge- 
nial  climate,  and  all  its  odd  notions,  strangers  love  to  Imger  there. 
Who  ever  heai'd  of  a  person's  visiting  it,  without  either  remaining 
beyond  his  prescribed  limits,  or  resolving  to  return  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, or  rather  without  coming  under  both  categories,  as  did  the 
author  of  the  very  entertaining  volume  before  us,  who  extends  his 
ten  days  to  thirty,  and  leaves  it  at  last  with  a  lingering  look  cast 
behind  him,  bearing  away  the  most  delightful  of  souvenirs^  the 
hope  of  another  visit.  If  this  gentleman  had  now  gone  abroad  for 
the  first  time,  and  before  known  nothing  of  the  world  but  from 
books,  it  might  be  necessary  to  make  some  allowance  for  the 
warmth  of  his  admiration ;  but  he  proves  to  us,  that  much  in  all  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe  had  already  been  seen  by  him,  and  there- 
fore justifies  a  fiiUer  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  his  opinions. 
His  visit  not  being  made  in  the  season  of  social  intercourse  in 
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<^iliea,  Ilia  pictures  are  necessarily  more  of  things,  than  of  men ; 
1»II  we  have  a  few  ipirited  sketches  of  some  distinguished  political 
sad  literary  characters,  in  higli  coloring,  but  nut  beyond  truth  ;  of 
Sroog  natural  red,  but  not  rouged  ;  in  speaking  of  such  men,  no 
pni»e  is  Qattery.  He  is,  however,  not  always  entirely  just  and  dis- 
criatinadngi  he  sometimes  confers  latu^ls  not  gathered  upon  Par- 
■ums,  and  condemns  upon  evidence  not  ailmissiblc  in  a  lair  court 
of  criticism; — we  refer  to  his  extravagant  praise  of  a  "  little  volume 
of  poems,"  in  a  note,  and  his  partial  statement  of  the  case  of  tbe 
fTMecessor  of  the  present  editor  of  the  North  American  Review. 
Oor  traveller  visits  and  describes  the  various  objects  of  art  and 
OtOtre  in  and  around  Boston.  He  presents  the  reader  wiih  faith- 
fill  ■ccounis  of  many  of  its  noble  institutions  for  the  advancement 
ofleszniog.  the  relief  of  sufl'o ring,  and  the  improvement  of  morals; 
be  takes  bim  to  the  top  of  the  capitol,  and  spreads  out  to  his  view 
die  peculiar  and  delightful  position  of  the  peninsula  on  which  the 
metropolis  is  built;  he  carries  him  out  upon  the  bosom  of  its  beau- 
tiful bay,  through  its  multitude  of  isles,  to  inhale  tlie  breeze  of  the 
ocean,  and  stop  for  a  while  at  the  sea-shore  resorts  of  beauty  and 
fashion,  or  be  whirled  along  the  magnificeot  be  aches,  toiled  smoother 
hy  the  wave  than  any  road  which  art  ever  formed.  He  then 
varies  the  scene,  hy  an  inland  excursion  upon  the  encircling  hills, 
where  he  finds  fine  roads,  overshadowed  with  lofty  trees,  and  bor- 
dered with  natural  hedges,  neat  populous  villages,  tasteful  villas, 
gardens,  and  pleasure  grounds,  rich  woods,  silvery  lakes,  and  wind- 
ing streams,  all  combining  to  give  to  these  environs  an  unequalled 
variety  and  beauty.  The  multiplicity  of  roads  and  lakes,  is  one  of 
the  striking  features  of  the  neighborhood  of  Boston.  Through  a 
whole  summer  one  may  find  a  different  drive  for  every  day,  within 
B  circuit  of  teu  miles,  each  time  sunej-ing  tlie  ocean,  the  city,  and 
tbe  fields,  from  a  dliferent  summit ;  and  a  sinelc  morning's  drive, 
within  the  same  compass,  under  skilful  guidance,  will  take  one 
past  a  dozen  of  as  pretty  httle  lakes  aa  can  be  seen  any  where  out 
of  Swiizerland,  Upper  Austria,  Italy,  and  the  West  of  England. 
But  the  whole  interest  Is  not  exhausted,  tvhen  all  this  beautiful 
scenery  bos  been  beheld  :  the  patriot  will  not  neglect  Bunker-hill, 
nor  tbe  scholar  Cambridge,  nor  the  moralist  Mount  Aubum  ;  nor 
were  any  of  them  neglected  by  our  traveller — he  saw  and  noted 
tbemall  ivith  great  fidelity.  Still,  inquisitive  and  close-Bearching  aa 
be  was,  he  appears  to  have  missed  seeing  one  class  of  objects,  tbe 
light  of  which  would  well  repay  the  loila  and  perils  of  an  Atlan- 
tic voyage.  Strange,  that  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  see  that 
bijou  of  a  private  library,  which  proves  that  rhe  union  of  refined 
taste  is  not  incompatible  with  assiduous  manual  labor,  and  makes 
real  the  story  of  the  golden  fleece,  he  should  not  have  espied  by 
the  road-side  a  certwn  odd  tabernacle -I  ike  looking  building,  with  a 
■ingle  window  that  lets  in  the  light  of  heaven  upon  an  artist,  who 
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dips  his  pencil  in  heaven's  own  colors.  Of  tbia  artist,  our  author 
says  nothing.  Could  he  have  been  m  Boston  a  month  without 
seeing  his  Rosalie,  or  Beatrice,  or  Roman  lady,  or  Rebekah,  or 
Jeremiah,  or  his  enquisitoly  beautiful  landscapes,  unsurpassed  hy 
any  painter,  bom  since  the  Pilgrims  landed  on  the  rock  of  Ply- 
rnoiith'l  In  our  estimate,  they  are  more  worthy  of  the  traveller's 
notice,  than  all  other  objects  of  art  in  the  country  ;  and  a  man  of 
taste  should  sooner  go  to  Egypt  and  not  see  the  Pyramids,  or  to 
Rome  and  not  see  St.  Peters,  and  v^e  would  almost  say  to  Napl^, 
and  not  see  Pompeii,  than  to  Boston,  and  not  see  Allston's  paint- 
ings. 

We  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  point  out  an  occasional 
error  tn  our  author,  for  there  are  none  of  much  magnitude,  unless 
there  is  error  in  the  statement  we  are  about  to  notice.  During  his  vi- 
sit, a  highly  distinguished  Unitarian  clergyman,  who  had  been  long 
absent  in  Europe.tsto  impart  to  his  people  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tions on  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  foreign  nations.  In  lis- 
tening to  him,  Mr.  Wines  hears,  or  supposes  he  hears  him  declare, 
that,  "between  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  and  the  Protestant  foiih, 
as  it  appears  beyond  the  pale  of  Unitarian  ism,  he  would  not  hesitate 
a  moment  to  choose.  His  preference  would  be  given  to  the  former." 
Again,  the  same  gentleman  "declared  in  round  terms,  and  1  think 
without  qualification,  that  he  had  no  reipeetfor  the  exUihlUhed  ehwreh 
of  England.  He  not  only  oxpressed  bis  utter  want  of  respect  for 
the  English  church  ;  he  declaroJ-ftlso  that  he  had  heard  preaching 
on  various  occasions,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  which  almost 
made  bim  sigh  for  the  instruction  of  heatheniam."  The  gentleman 
here  referred  to  is  the  Rev.  E,  S.  Gannett,  for  whom  we  have  ever 
entertained  a  high  respect,  considering  fairness  of  mind  to  be  s  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  his  character;  we  must  therefore  hope  that 
his  language  would  have  a  very  different  import,  in  the  connexion 
in  which  it  was  used,  from  that  which  it  wears  in  the  detached 
passages  quoted  by  our  author ;  and  we  tnist  it  may  be  so  explained, 
as  to  justify  our  supposition. 

The  length  of  our  notice  of  this  volume  baa  not  been  measured 
by  its  literary  merit;  on  that  score  it  has  not  high  claims;  the 
author  we  think  would  have  done  more  justice  to  his  own  good 
reputation  as  a  writer,  had  he  allowed  his  letters  to  remain  as  com- 
munications for  the  columns  of  a  newspaper ;  they  have  not  that 
depth  of  thought,  nor  importance,  nor  beauty  of  language,  that 
would  entitle  them  to  take  a  more  permanent  form. 
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'  Hote i/ialt  1  govern  my  Scjtool" 


Bote  *kaU  Tgorm  my  School  1     Addrttnd  to  yovng  TeaeJiert, 

I  iiUo  adapted  to  atriit  ParcnU  m  Family   Government.     By 

C.  Wines,  author  of  "  Two  Veare  and  a  Half  in  the  Navy," 

ind  "  Hints  on  a  System  of  Popular  Education."     Philadelphio  : 

""  Marshall  &  Co.     1838.     12ino.  pp.  309. 

"Were  the  propor  and  full  purpose  of  school  government  effected, 
when  outward  obedience  is  secured,  the  work  would  require  little 
more  than  a  mathematical  computation  of  resistance  and  power: 
■neb,  however,  is  not  Mr,  Wines  estimate  of  the  duty,  nor  such  his 
plan  of  acj:«mplishing  it.  He  bears  in  mind  that  every  exercise  of 
uitfaoriiy  should  carry  with  it  an  inculcation  of  moral  principle,  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher ;  and  every  surrender  of,  will  be  a  recogni- 
tion, on  tlie  part  of  the  pupil,  of  the  force  of  moral  truth.  Herein  is 
contained  the  substance  of  his  answer  to  the  difticult  <]uestion, 
which  forms  the  title  of  his  book.  It  will  readily  be  seett,  that 
however  excellent  such  a  book  may  be,  it  can  have  little  chance  of 
becoming  a  popular  manual,  or  of  being  estenstvely  introduced 
into  the  manufactories  of  patent  school  masters.  Still  we  hope  it 
will  be  read  by  all  to  whom  the  training  of  children  is  intrusted, 
whether  in  the  family  or  school ;  for  although  it  furnishes  no  sum- 
mary process  for  eradicating  natural  pervctseness,  and  gives  no 
recipe  for  a  morning  dose  all  round  of  sulphur  and  treacle  to  purify 
the  moral  blood,  it  ia  full  nf  sound  philosophy,  and  what  is  more,  it 
b  entirely  free  from  nonsense.  It  points  out  tho  difficulties  and 
trials  of  the  profession  of  leaching,  and  tmrly  warns  all  who  are  not 
willing  to  encounter  and  surmount  tbem,  against  engaging  in  it. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  the  system  which  it  presents  j  it  ia  simply 
the  government  of  a  well  regulated  family,  more  fully  carried  out. 
It  re<juire3  good  sense,  principle,  exemplary  virtue,  genuine  piety, 
and  kindly  affections  in  teachers,  and  implicit  obedience  from  pu- 
pils. Its  whole  reliance  is  on  the  moral  power  of  the  former,  de- 
rived from  his  character,  conduct,  and  habit  of  self-control,  and  bis 
deportment  toward  those  whom  he  is  to  govern.  It  will  disap- 
point those  who  seek,  in  such  a  work,  for  rules  of  government 
reduced  to  formulas  ;  and  those  who  would  hope  to  find  in  it  codes 
of  school  laws,  as  it  especially  eschews  such  things:  it  will  also 
disappoint  and  dissatisfy  your  commonwealth-men,  who  would 
constitute  a  juvenile  republic,  or  Hazlewood  paidocrartf  in  every 
school,  inasmuch  as  it  insists  upon  an  "  invariable,  unconditional, 
unhesitating  submission"  to  the  will  of  the  muster.  It  says  nothing 
of  emulation,  and  little  of  reward  in  any  form,  except  lo  recom- 
mend the  bestowment  of  praise,  aa  an  absolute,  not  a  relative  de- 
sert; nor  is  it  much  fuller  on  the  subject  of  punishments — its  doc- 
trine is.  that  they  are  not  to  be  spared,  but  used  sparingly — the  rod 
as  B  last  resort.     Were  this  portion  of  oiir  journal  appropriated  to 
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discussions,  we  should  have  something  to  offer  on  this  topic ;  as  it  is 
not,  we  must  wait  another  occasion.  The  concluding  chapter  is 
devoted  to  a  subject,  justly  considered  by  the  author  as  one  of 
great  moment,  that  of  the  influence  of  the  public  opinion  of  the 
school.  The  force  of  public  opinion  in  such  communities  is  no  less, 
than  in  kingdoms  and  states  :  if  it  cannot  dethrone,  it  can  paralyze 
power ;  it  must  be  under  the  control  of  the  head  of  the  school,  and 
on  the  side  of  "  law,  order  and  virtue,"  or  authority  becomes  odi- 
ous, vexatious  annoyances  nullify  discipline,  and  incessant  irrita- 
tions banish  the  spirit  of  obedience.  It  is  more  just  and  generous, 
than  the  public  favor  of  men  ;  its  price  is  not  like  that,  the  sacrifice 
of  principle  ;  it  is  rarely  withheld  when  deserved,  and  there  is  no 
surer  way  of  deserving  it,  than  to  govern  upon  Mr.  Wines's  system, 
and  be,  as  he  recommends,  affectionate,  reasonable,  firm,  imiform, 
and  impartial.  We  must  again  commend  this  volume  for  its 
spirit,  its  ability,  and  the  soundness  of  its  views.  We  have  rarely 
seen  a  work  on  any  subject  connected  with  education,  which  de- 
serves more  imqualified  praise. 


10.  Principles  of  General  Grammar^  adapted  to  tlie  capacity  of 
Youth,  and  proper  to  serve  a^  an  Introdticticn  to  the  study  of  Langua- 
ges, By  A.  J.  Sylvestre  De  Sacv,  Member  of  the  Royal  Council 
of  Public  Instruction,  etc.,  etc.  Translated  and  fitted  for  American 
use,  by  D.  Fosdick,  Jr.  Second  American,  from  the  fifth  French 
Edition.  Aiidover  and  New- York :  Gould  &  Newman.  1837. 
12mo.  pp.  156. 

We  intended,  before  now,  to  express  our  gratification  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  second  edition  of  this  work.  The  reputation  of  its  au- 
thor, the  celebrated  philologist,  Baron  De  Sacy,  whose  recent 
deatli  is  so  great  a  loss  to  the  cause  of  good  letters,  would  be 
enough  to  call  attention  to  the  work.  It  has  been  well  "  fitted 
for  American  use"  by  Mr.  Fosdick,  and  we  are  persuaded  of  its 
usefulness,  not  so  much,  however,  as  an  "  introduction  to  the  study 
of  languages,"  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  terms,  as  after  a  little  pro- 
gress iias  been  made,  not  only  in  the  study  of  the  mother  tongue, 
but  also  in  the  grammatical  study  of  one  or  two  other  languages. 
We  think  some  development  and  culture  of  the  reflecting  faculties, 
and  some  little  store  of  acquisition  of  particular  facts  in  two  or 
three  languages,  requisite  to  the  most  profitable  study  of  this  work. 
The  youth  may  tlien  fall  back  and  ground  himself  the  easier  and 
better  of  the  principles  of  tliis  work;  and  he  will  then  be  able  to 
possess  himself  truly  of  his  past  acquisitions,  in  particular  granmiar, 
and  to  proceed  with  more  firm,  intelligent,  and  successfiil  steps,  in 
his  future  study  of  the  languages.  For  this  use,  there  is,  we  think, 
no  work  to  be  compared  with  this. 
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11.  Human  phyndogy ;  for  the  use  of  Elementary  Sckoeis.  B]r 
Charles  A.  Lee,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia Medica  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of  New- York.  Published  by  the  Americm 
Common  School  Union.     1838.  pp.  224. 

Professor  Lee  has  given,  in  this  little  volume,  the  substance  of 
what  is  useful,  and  of  all  that  is  known  respecting  human  physiology. 
Dr.  Francis,  on  whose  judgment  we  place  great  reliance,  has  given 
the  author  his  opinion  of  the  work  in  the  following  terms :  **  It 
recommends  itself,  as  a  clear  and  lucid  exposition  of  elementary 
information  on  an  important  branch  of  natural  science,  for  thoee 
for  whom  it  is  especially  intended;  remarkably  free  from  all  ambigu- 
ities of  thought  or  language,  and  unnecessary  digression.  It  is  well 
adapted  to  the  capacities  of  youthful  learners."  With  this  judg- 
ment, our  own  examination  of  the  work  leads  us  to  coincide.  We 
add,  also — and  it  is  an  eminent  merit  of  Dr.  Lee's  book,  in  our 
eyes — that  there  is  no  materitUizing  tendency  in  it;  the  general 
spirit  and  tone  of  the  work  are  not  only  unexceptionable,  but  pure 
and  religious. 


12.  Treatise  onFrench  Poetry;  or  Explanation  of  the  Rulemf  French 
Prosody  :  with  numerous  examples^  extracted  from  standard  au- 
thors in  that  laiiguage  ;  followed  by  selections  fr^om  the  hest  poets 
of  modem  times.  By  Franqois  Turner,  Bachelier-^-Lottres,  et 
Licenci6  en  droit  de  TUniversit^s  de  France,  Instructor  of  the 
French  Language  in  Yale  University,  etc.,  etc.  New  Haven : 
A.  H.  Maltby.     1838.     12mo.  pp.  364. 

We  have  not  room  for  a  detailed  account  of  this  work,  and  we 
have  noticed  it,  rather  to  introduce  it  to  the  acquaintance,  and  to 
commend  it  to  the  attention,  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  familiar- 
izing themselves  with  the  peculiarities  of  French  vemificatioD. 
The  woric  is  intended  as  a  text-book  for  students,  and  seems  well 
adapted  for  that  purpose.  The  subjects  treated  of,  are :  The  con- 
struction of  poetical  lines,  the  nature  and  different  kinds  of  riiyme, 
and  the  manner  of  arranging  and  combining  the  lines.  We  are 
sorry  the  author  has  said  nothing  of  quantity ,  properly  so  called,  for 
although  it  is  not  indispensable,  it  is  yet  important,  even  in  an  ele- 
mentary treatise  of  this  kind. 
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13.  Townsend's  Bible.  The  Old  Testament^  arranged  in  Histo- 
rical and  Chronological  Order,  (on  the  hams  ofLightfoo^s  Chro- 
nicle) in  such  a  manner  that  the  Books,  Chapters,  Psalms,  Pro- 
phesies, etc,  etc,,  may  be  read  in  one  Connected  History,  in  the  words 
of  the  Authorized  Translation,  With  Notes  and  copious  Indexes. 
By  the  Rev.  George  Townsend,  M.  A.,  Prebendary  of  Durham, 
and  Vicar  of  Northallerton.  Revised,  Punctuated,  divided  into 
Paragraplis  and  Parallelisms,  Italic  words  re-examined,  a  choice 
and  copious  Selection  of  References  given,  etc.  By  the  Rev.  T. 
W.  CoiT,  D.  D.,  late  President  of  Transylvania  University. 

The  New  Testament,  arranged  in  Historical  and  Chronological  Or- 
der ;  with  copious  Notes  on  the  Principal  Subjects  in  Theology  ; 
th£  Gospels  on  the  basis  of  the  Harmonies  of  Lightfoot,  Doddridge, 
Pilkington,  Newcome,  Micheelis  ;  the  Account  of  the  Resurrection, 
on  the  authorities  of  West,  Townson,  and  Cranfidd  ;  the  Epistles 
are  inserted  in  their  places,  and  divided  according  to  the  Apostles* 
Arguments,  By  the  Rev.  George  Townsend,  M.  A.  The  whole 
Revised,  divided  into  Paragraphs,  Punctuated  according  to  the 
best  critical  texts,  the  Italic  words  re-examined.  Passages  and 
Words  of  doubtful  authority  marked,  a  Choice  and  Copious  Se- 
lection of  Parallel  Passages  given,  etc.  By  the  Rev.  T.  W. 
CoiT,  D.  D.  Boston  :  Perkins  &  Marvin.  Philadelphia  : 
Henry  Perkins.  1837,  1838.  Two  Volumes,  Royal  Octavo. 
pp.  1212.  927. 

The  enterprising  publishers  deserve  great  credit  for  bringing 
out  these  volumes.  The  work  is  one  of  great  importance  in  itself; 
and  the  style  in  which  it  is  published  is  an  honor  to  the  American 
press.  The  title,  (which  we  have  given  in  full,)  is  a  pretty  com- 
plete description  of  the  nature  and  plan  of  the  work,  and  indicates 
Its  peculiar  advantages.  Of  the  pre-eminent  merit  of  Townsend's 
edition  of  the  Bible,  it  is  needless  at  this  day  to  say  any  tbing ;  but 
of  the  labors  of  Dr.  Coit  upon  the  American  edition,  it  is  but  bare 
justice  to  say,  that  they  have  incalculably  enhanced  the  value  of  the 
work.  Of  these  labors,  the  title  gives  a  general  but  not  complete 
description  :  their  variety,  amount,  and  importance  to  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  meaning,  force,  and  spirit  of  the  Scriptures, 
can  only  be  adequately  judged  from  a  minute  and  careful  study  of 
the  work  itself.  We  attach  the  greatest  value  to  the  services  which, 
as  we  believe,  Dr.  Coit  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Biblical  know- 
ledge and  of  religion,  in  breaking  up  the  old  arbitrary  division  of  the 
Scriptures  into  chapters  and  verses,  and  in  restoring  the  order  and 
divisions  of  nature  and  logic, — the  method,  too,  which  common 
sense  applies  to  every  other  book.  There  is  no  important  book  in 
the  world  which  would  not  suffer  materially  by  being  subjected  to 
such  a  process  as  the  common  editions  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  from 
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the  nature  of  tbe  case,  this  process  lias  been  pecoHarly  un&Taiv 
able  to  tbe  study  of  tbe  Scriptures.  Tbeae  oiTisions,  it  is  per- 
fectly well  known  to  scholars,  are  witbout  any  antbority — being 
purely  tbe  work  of  man.  Tbe  present  division  of  tbe  Bible  into 
chapters  is  attributed  to  Cardinal  Hugo,  A.  D.  1240,  tbougb  tbis  is 
not  absolutely  certain ;  tbe  division  into  vertes  was  at  a  nnicb  later 
period,  tbougb  it  is  impossible  to  determine  precisely  wben  or  by 
whom  it  was  made.  These  divisions  are  not  only  witbout  antbo- 
rity for  us,  but  they  bave  no  advantage  whatever,  except  fiir  ftci- 
lity  of  reference;  while  their  disadvantages  are  numeroos  and 
grave.  We  fully  aeree  with  Dr.  Coit — and  are  glad,  also,  to 
have  the  authority  of  so  eminent  a  biblical  scbolar  as  Professor  Lee 
on  tbe  same  side — that  tbe  obscurity  and  difficulty  of  nndentand- 
ing  the  Scriptures  are,  in  a  no  small  degree,  attributable  to  tbeae 
unnatural  and  arbitrary  divisions,  and  that  tbe  Bible  would  become, 
even  for  common  readers,  quite  intelligible  of  itself,  if  only  pot  in 
an  intelligible  shape.  Dtj  Coit's  Paragrapb  Bible,  published  a  few 
years  ago,  was  an  exceedingly  valuable  contribution  to  tbe  know- 
ledge of  the  Scriptures ;  and  we  are  glad  be  bas  followed  tbe  same 
plan  in  tbis  edition  of  Townsend«  He  bas  indicated,  in  small 
figures,  tbe  divisions  of  cbapter  and  verse  of  tbe  common  editions ; 
80  that  this  bas  tbe  same  advantage  with  tbem  f(Mr  reference,  wbile 
at  the  same  time  tbe  logical  divisions  and  connexions  are  kepi  un- 
impaired. We  could  beaitily  wisb  tbis  plan  were  adopted  in  every 
edition  of  tbe  Bible  for  common  use.  We  are  sore  it  would  con- 
tribute unspeakably  to  render  tbe  ScripCores  intelligible  and  inter- 
esting. 

Another  important  matter  in  tbe  improvements  made  by  Dr.  Coit 
in  tbis  edition  of  Townsend's  Bible,  is  bis  revision  of  the  UaUc 
words.  The  Italic  words,  occurring  in  tbe  editions  of  tbe  common 
version  in  general  use,  are  obviously,  in  many  cases,  of  no  use  to 
the  scbolar,  or  to  tbe  common  reader,  wbile  to  tbe  latter  tbey  are 
not  seldom  a  source  of  doubt  andperplexity.  On  tbis  point  we  give 
the  following  remarks  from  Dr.  Cfoit's  premce : 

"  In  icipeet  to  the  balie  words,  it  is  weU  known  toBiblkal  KhoUn,that  in  1769, 
Dr.  Ben|a|Biin  Blayner,  under  the  direction  of  the  yiee-ChaDecIlor  and  Delegates 
of  tbe  UniTcraity  of  Oxford,  thorrmj^hly  revised  om  Cominnn  Venion,  and  amon^ 
other  thin^  carefiiUy  printed  in  Italics  every  word  for  which  there  was  not  an  iden- 
tical represeotatiTe  in  the  orifiaaL  But  this  was  a  needless,  and  in  rouUitndcs  of 
uuunees,  a  useless  labor;  and  in  consequence,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  dimi- 
nish his  Italics.  Had  time  permitted,  they  would  all  have  been  examinfd,  and  such 
only  retained,  as,  taldni^  into  consideration  the  idioms  of  the  orii^inal,  might  seem 
worthy  of  special  notice." 

In  a  note  to  tbis  passage,  Dr.  Coit  whU  : 

"  Dr.  Blayney  seems  to  have  quite  IstrviHtm,  that  the  idi/ims  of  snrient  tongues 
iBow  many  thinyi  to  be  hakiujaJly  ufidersto<id  or  unenwwised,  which  it  is,  of 
wn,  BO  libmy  m  a  tnmstaior  to  supply^  . , . .  "  Dr.  Bivmy  ••«•  <«  have  »• 
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the  nAiH  novioe  eoold  have  been  tmgltt  bow  to  mppty  them. 

he  hm  warn  aeefleMiy  multiplied  Itilice,  to  the  wwifiinoB  MMlpcT' 

~  nedoi,  who  ere  not  awere  thet  they  ere  not  need  in  the  Bible 

wm  in  other  TohnneB,  but  to  mailc  worde  eiropoeed  to  be  wenunr  in 

SeofeB,endfaandreds,  and  perfaape  thooeanda  of  onr  preeem  Itauet, 

Ml  I  alnatihi  porpoee,  and  deaerre  no  more  dietinetion  in  a  tmndeiiim,than 

i  a  tranilelkm  ci  dixit    The  mereet  child  in  Latin  undentanda  that  a 

langoage  n^yi  in  ten  thoqaend  caaea,  aa  well  be  without  a  pronoun  is 


T*  ikis  we  would  add,  as  a  still  graver  disadvantage  of  the  ItSr 
lhc»  ia  BBDJ  caseSt  that  not  only  is  "confusion  and  perplexity"  oc- 
^tmaed*  by  mistsJunff  them  for  emphatic  words ;  but  very  often 
«w  kave  known  "  unleamed  readers,"  who  were  informed  of  the 
iateation  of  these  Italic  words,  and  yet  were  greaU j  per- 
bj  an  inability  to  estimate  their  exact  nature  and  vaxtte, 
icflose  die  J  were  unable  to  see  for  themselves  that  thme 
w«ie  inserted  merely  in  order  to  give  an  adegnaU  expression 
gt  tW  original,  were  in  doubt  whether  ^ey  were  not  unaiuborized 
sAiiHiann  to  the  inspired  word.  On  every. account,  therefore,  we 
aur  |[Ui  that  Dr.  Coit  has  done  so  much  towards  removing  this  cause 
gt  |N«p)exit  J ;  and  we  hope  he  will  continue  his  labors,  and  give  us 
a  tSMWWMthly  complete  revision  of  the  common  version,  in  this  re- 
^f«ct  We  should  rejoice,  also,  to  have  him  take  up  the  matter  of 
^mqjpmTl  references,  and  free  this  department  of  Biblical  elucida- 
Mft  fiftwi  the  cumbrous,  fatigruing,  and  useless  mass  of  merely  ver- 
W  nribcences ;  and  give  us  instead,  a  choice  selection  of  such  as 
:ii«  truly  logical,  and  important  to  the  explanation  of  Scripture  by 
S:ik^»tuixv 

\^  o  aiid.  contrary  to  our  custom  in  regard  to  such  matters,  thst 

Mr.  Joaiah  Adams,  the  agent  for  this  book  in  New- York,  has  his 

odM  at  iiould  &  Newman's,  comer  of  Fulton  and  Nassau  streets; 

stud  w«  wish  him  great  success  in  circulating  so  valuable  and  im- 

HMtattl  a  w\«k. 


V  ^  TVm*  httlleetual  System  of  the  Universe :  wherein  mU  the 
*^rw»««e  4«J  Pkiloiophy  ofAtJteism  is  confuted^  and  its  impossibility 
s'>smk^»^^t^€d<*^  A  Treatise  on  Immutable  Morality  ;  with  a  Dis- 
i^i^  .Mi^vraiiur  ^  ^^^  notion  of  the  Lord*s  Supper;  and  7W 
'^'^ij^tf^  IN  Ralph  Cudworth,  D.  D.  First  Afnerican  edi- 
'i^j,  h*^  ^^fi^nmrts  to  the  several  quotations  in  the  Intellectual 
N^^M .  ^•u  »!♦  iicc<^nt  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  ike  AtUhor, 
'i\  'V«kM^>  HiRCii.  M.  A.  F.  11.  8.  In  two  volumes.  Andover 
.;,^  \^^fc  \iuk:  Gould  &  Newman.     1837.  1838. 

.^  \^«j^M^^'«  announced  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of 

i^^yhgmnil  work.    We  have  now  the  pleasure  of  seeing 

^^  tlM  whune  contains  the  Treatise  on  Immutable  Ho- 
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rality,  not  oontaiDed  in  Birch's  edition.  It  waa  published  in  1731  by 
Dr.  Chandler,  Bishop  of  Durham,  but  has  for  many  years  been  so  ex- 
tremely rare  as  to  be  met  with  only  in  old  collections,  and  was  al- 
most iuaccessible  to  the  American  student.  It  is  the  most  learned, 
critical,  and  complete  vindication,  any  where  to  be  met  with,  of  the 
eternal  and  immutable  distinction  of  right  and  wrong,  against  the 
old  doctrine  of  Protagoras  and  other  Greek  philosophers,  which  in 
modem  times  was  revived  by  Hobbes,  and  since  then  has  been  re- 
produced in  various  forms  by  different  writers.  In  this  volume, 
also,  will  be  found  the  learned  discourse  on  the  true  notion  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  the  two  admirable  sermons  which  were  pub- 
lished in  Birch's  edition  of  the  Intellectual  System.  Of  these  two 
sermons,  the  one  on  the  Knowledge  of  Christ,  the  other  on  the 
Christian's  Victory — and  particularly  of  the  former,  it  is,  perhaps, 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  they  contain  more  rich,profound,  and  noble 
thought,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  half-dozen  volumes  of  modem 
sermons.  The  publishers  deserve  great  credit,  and  the  especial 
thanks  of  scholars,  for  bringing  out  this  work  in  these  times,  when 
so  many  others  prefer  the  more  profitable  business  of  catering  to 
the  vitiated  taste  that  gorges  itself  on  the  cargoes  of  British  trash, 
re-published  and  spread  abroad  over  the  country. 

in  this  connexion  we  may  add,  that  we  have  observed,  with  great 
satisfaction,  an  edition  of  die  other  ethical  writings  of  Cudworth, 
left  by  him  in  manuscript,  and  which  have  remained  in  that  state  a 
century  and  a  half,  recently  announced  in  England.  They  are  edited 
from  the  original  manuscripts,  by  the  Rev.  J(^  Allen,  Chaplain  of 
Ring's  College,  London.  The  first  part,  containing  the  treatise  of 
Free  Will,  has  already  appeared.  What  the  other  parts  are  to  con- 
tain, is  not  stated.  The  other  manuscripts  left  by  Cudworth,  which 
would  come  under  the  description  of  ethical  writings,  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  A  Discourse  concerning  Moral  Grood  and  Evil — A  Dis- 
course on  the  Creation  of  the  World  and  Immortality  of  the  Soul 
—  and  an  Explanation  of  Hobbes's  Notion  of  God,  and  of  the  Ex- 
tension of  Spirits.  We  presume  that  all  who  possess  the  works  of 
Cudworth,  now  published  in  this  country,  will  be  glad  to  complete 
their  collection  ;  and  we  earnestly  hope  the  success  of  the  publish- 
ers, in  the  present  praiseworthy  undertaking,  will  induce  them  to 
give  us  an  American  edition  of  the  remaining  writings  of  this  most 
learned  and  profound  critic  and  thinker. 
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15.  Proof  of  the  Genuineness  of  the  Writings  of  the  N 
ment :  for  intelligent  readers  of  all  classes,     Tranalate 
German  of  Dr.  H.  Olsiiausei^,   Professor  of  Then' 
University  of  Erlarigon,  etc.  With  Notes,  by  David  ^ 
Andover  and  New  York  :     Gould  &  Newman,     ^ 
l»p.  216. 


Mr.  Fosdick  deserves  credit  for  a  number  of  v 
tions  to  liiblical  leaniing  from  German  sources,  * 
rented  to  American   readers.     He  has  done  b 
witli  judgment,  p;ood  taste,  and  ability.     This 
in  tlio  title,  is  not  so  much  designed  for  Biblii 
oloij^ans,  as  for  intelligent  readers  at  large, 
sent  a  clear,  simple,  and  concise  view  of  the 
tigation  concerning  the  genuineness  of  the  ^ 
the  translator  says  he  does  "  not  know  of  p 
in  any  language,  which  combines  so  popu 
comprehensiveness  and  justness  of  repre> 

The  object  of  this  notice  is  simply  to 
the  conclusions  of  this  book — ana  even 
solves  to  what  is  most  peculiar  or  most 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Dr.  Olshu 
tion  of  its  Pauline  origin  from  that  ( 
admits  the  latter,  and  shows  that  it  r< 
he  thinks  the  epistle  was  written,  \ 
by  Apollos  under  St.  Paul's  super! ■ 

The  author  holds  that  there  is  n 
against  the  canonical  authority  of 
that  tlie  want  of  historical  ])rn 
impossible  to  clear  up  the  doub* 

The  epistle  of  James  is  ai' 
the  son  of  Alpheus,  but  to  Jji» 
canonical  authority  of  the  epi 
able. 

The  epistle  of  Judc  is  nst  • 
Jude,  the  brother  of  Jame-. 
the  epistle  not  certain. 

Dr.  Olshausen  believes 
St.  John,  and  long  previa', 
tains  the  doctrine  of  ihi 


(» 


•- iiumc 
■  .!->ion  of 

.11 -WOOD  to 

-;»',  with  plea- 
of  the  olden 
le  woods,  and  of 


1*S 


■Ull 

WII. — 


-  llillhouse,  so  long  known 
iiider  the  sobriquet  of  the 


earth,  which  be  regards 
ceiving  the    epistle   as 
writers,  in  maintaininL' 
TM^v»'r  called  in  ijii'vst' 


rage. 


We  have  no  sj)ace  * 
We  can   only  add,  ti* 


:^;oasant  reading,  far  more  so 

rtwnsions.     We  like  the  tone 

;  -^t.    And  then  the  "  Notes," 

.J;  occupy  nearly  all  the  space, 

.  'jarher —  we  like  them  even  bet- 

t"  jouU  not,  does  the  author  also, 
.^^jjhing  to  the  heart  to  find  that  we 
"^^^nb^  images  of  the  elder  day."  They 
jL  !*^rt0  matter,  brought  out  now-a-days 
^,^*rf*^\T^they  do  more  to  quicken  the 
jt  lit  ^Siiigl  affections  of  the  heait.     We 
"  9^  Xtf.**  ^®^^  ^  some  of  the  poetry ; 
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character  of  somo  of  tfae  author's  opinions,  and  the  peculiar  nir 
and  toneof  feeling  which  will  be  noticed  by  on  American  reader, — 
the  work  wiU  be  tound  extremely  interesting  to  every  thoughtful 
and  intelligent  reader.  Dr.  Olshauscr.  has  a  high  and  ostabtiahed 
character  for  piety  and  learning,  and  is  one  of  the  ablest  cham- 
pions of  Orthodoxy  against  the  su  celled  Rationalism  of  Germany. 
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16.  HUtorical  Siittchet  of  the  Old  PaiiUen.  By  the  Author  of 
"Three  Experiments  of  Living."  Boston:  HDliBrd,  Gray,  & 
Co.     1838.     12mo.  pp.  296. 

An  author,  who  has  made  his  debul  before  the  public  in  a 
very  popular  book,  has  to  sustain  a  severe  trial  on  his  re-appear- 
ince — be  is  nut  permitted  to  fall  a  hair  below  his  own  establiBlied 
standard  of  excellence,  without  great  loss  of  favor.  We  ieem  to 
see  a  confirmation  of  this  remaik  in  the  case  before  us — the 
stamp  of  the  author  of  the  "  Three  Experimenia,"  will  certainly 
give  it  currency,  but  it  must  prove  very  pure  coin,  or  it  will  pass 
only  at  an  inferior  alluy.  It  is  not  always  remembered,  that  ibe 
degree  of  interest  in  books  variea  with  their  subject ;  it  ia  expected 
of  a  favorite  author,  that  be  will  create  an  interest  in  every  thing 
upon  which  he  writes.  The  story  just  referred  to  had  not  only 
great  intrinsic  merit  to  procure  for  it  ready  and  universal  favor ; 
it  also  hod  the  advantage  of  embodying  a  sUong  public  opinion  at 
a  most  opportune  time.  Ouis  is  on  ulilitarian  age,  end  it  is  vain 
to  proceea  on  the  contrary  supposition  ;  the  history  of  Dr.  Fulton 
ana  Jane's  ri»e  and  fall  in  the  world  was  a  profitable  lesson, 
which  all  could  underaianJ ;  few  find  pleasure  in  reading  about 
"  Raphaels,  Correggios,  and  stuff."  The  stories  of  the  old  pain- 
ters are  pleasantly  and  well  told,  almost  as  well  as  th^t  which 
forms  the  author's  popular  anonym ;  but  how  many  thousaiids 
there  are,  who  want  to  know  about  the  art  of  living,  for  one  who 
knows  or  cares  to  know  about  the  fine  arts.  There  lies  the  secret ; 
the  one  comes  home  to  the  concerns  of  all,  the  other  reaches  a  very 
small  number.  For  our  part,  we  like  such  an  evidence  as  ibis 
volume  furnishes,  that  a  person  of  the  good  sense  of  the  author 
of  the  "  Three  Experiments,"  believes  what  is  beautiful  is  usefijl, 
as  well  as  that  what  is  usefiil  is  beautiful  -,  and  do  therefore  cordi- 
ally approve  of  bis  or  her  effort  to  satisfy  "  the  thir*i  for  amuse- 
ment from  so  healthy  a  fimnisin."     It  is  not  a  book  to  be  referred 

as  authority  in  the  history  of  artiats.  and  must  therefore  be  ex- 
'  for  admitting  some  mere  "  on  diU"  among  ita  facts.     No^ 
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withstanding  several  trifling  inaccuracies,  the  sketches  are 
generally  drawn  to  the  life,  and  by  their  ease  and  spirit,  remind 
one  of  the  unfinished  but  beautiful  head  by  Stuart  of  the  greatest 
of  modem  paiuters,  him  to  whom  the  volume  is  dedicated. 


17.   Sachem's  -  Wood :  a  Short  Poem^  with  Notes,    New  Haven : 
B.  &  W.  Noyes.     1838.     8vo.  pp.  30. 

Here,  as  we  conjecture,  is  something  new,  after  a  long  silence, 
from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  Hadad,  and  the  Percy's  Masque.  It 
is  thus  prefaced : 

"  FELLOw-CmzENs  : — The  sweet-blowing  breezes  of  these  regenerated  times, 
have  stimulated  a  before  drooping  fancy,  (even  in  extremely  warm  weather !)  to 
the  task  of  weaving  a  few  rhymes :  which,  as  they  relate  to  local  matters,  I  begyoa 
to  accept  as  a  testimony  of  renewed  pleasure  and  pride  in  my  native  State. 

New  Haven,  30th  July,  1838." 

The  rhymes  are  light  and  graceful,  thrown  off  with  octosyllabic 
facility,  and  seem  to  be  a  sort  of  christening  ode,  on  occasion  of 
changing  the  name  of  the  author's  residence  from  High-wood  to 
Sachem's-wood.  There  are  the  reasons  for  the  change,  with  plea- 
sant descriptions  of  the  scenery,  and  reminiscences  of  the  olden 
time,  when  the  Pequot  Chief  Sassacus  haunted  the  woods,  and  of 
the  first  white  settlers  — 

They  who,  in  Newman's  bam  laid  down 
Scripture  "  foundations*'  for  the  town, — 

and  of  the  author's  Father,  the  late  James  Hillhouse,  so  long  known 
and  so  universally  respected  and  loved,  under  the  sobriquet  of  the 
Sachem, 

This  little  poem  is  to  us  extremely  pleasant  reading,  far  more  so 
than  many  a  one  of  more  poetic  pretensions.  We  like  the  tone 
of  it  —  its  graceful  and  gracious  spirit.  And  then  the  "  Notes," 
especially  the  two  long  ones  which  occupy  nearly  all  the  space, 
about  the  author's  father  flH  grandfather  —  we  like  them  even  bet- 
ter than  die  ''rhymes,"  as,  we  doubt  not,  does  the  author  also. 
They  give  us — what  it  b  really  refreshing  to  the  heart  to  find  that  we 
have  any  stock  of — some  "  venerable  images  of  the  elder  day."  They 
are  worth  whole  volumes  of  solemn  matter,  brought  out  now-a-days 
by  the  so-called  spirit  of  the  age ;  —  they  do  more  to  quicken  the 
imagination  and  to  nourish  the  best  affections  of  the  heart.  We 
wish  we  had  space  to  extract  them,  as  well  as  some  of  the  poetry ; 
but  cannot  spare  the  room  we  would  like  to  give,  and  must  send 
our  readers  to  the  pamphlet  itself. 


B.]  Riplit/t  Spcc'mcm  of  i'lmigii  Literature. 


Specimem  of  Forei'pi  StaHdard  Literature.  Edited  by 
BeoRos  RipLev.  Volumes  First  and  Second.  Containing 
rhiltuophieal  Mitcellaniei,  translated  from  the  French  of  Catuin, 
Joiiffroff,  and  Benjamin  Conttant,  with  Introductory  and  Critical 
ftlfotices.  By  George  Ripley.  Boston :  Hilliard,  Gray,  &.  Co. 
'"""      12mo.  pp.  383.  376. 

This  'a  a  very  praiseworthy  undertaking,  and  we  wish  it  all  pos- 
sible success.  "  The  publication,  of  which  these  volumes  are  in- 
tended lo  form  the  commencement,"  says  the  editor,  '"  has  special 
reference  to  the  three  leading  divisions  of  Philosophy,  History,  and 
Theology  ;  but  its  plan  also  iuoludea  writings  of  a  popular  charac- 
ter, selected  from  the  most  finished  specimens  of  elegant  literature, 
and  adapted  lo  interest  the  great  mass  of  intelligent  readers. 
Among  the  writers  from  whom  it  is  proposed  to  give  translations, 
are  Cousin,  Jouffroy,  Gnizot,  and  Benjamin  Constant,  in  French; 
and  Herder,  Schiller,  Goethe,  Wieland,  Leasing,  Jacobi,  Fichte, 
Scbelling,  Richter,  Novalis,  Uhland,  Komer,  Holty,  Mcnstel,  tie- 
ander,  Schleiormacher,  De  Wette,  Olabausen,  Ammon,  and  Twei*- 

A  translation,  well  executed,  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  works, 
judiciously  selected,  of  the  writers  named  in  this  list,  will  be  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  cause  of  let- 
ters, of  theology,  and  of  thinking  in  general. 

The  two  volumes  now  issued,  are  made  up  of  selections  from 
the  writings  of  Cousin.  Joufiroy,  and  Benjamin  Constant,  and  com- 
pose an  interesting  and  valuable  body  of  philosophical  essays.  The 
introductory  notices  are  judicious  and  well  written,  and  the  trans- 
lations are  executed  with  fidelity,  elegance,  and  good  taste ;  per- 
hsps  occasionally  Mr.  Ripley  has  erred,  through  an  over  fastidious 
shrinking  from  any  strangeness  of  expression,  any  thing  unusual  in 
idiom.  For  instance,  in  the  translation  of  Cousin's  preface  to  the 
second  edition  of  his  Philosophical  Fragments,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing sentence :  "  Philosophy  rests  on  observation  ;  but  it'  has  no 
other  limits  than  those  of  reason  itself,  just  as  physical  science 
starts  from  observation,  but  does  not  stop  with  it,  and  rises  by  cal- 
culation lo  the  general  laws  of  nature  and  to  the  system  of  the 
world.  Now,  reasoning  is  in  philosophy  what  calculation  is  in 
physical  science ;  for  afrer  all,  calculation  is  nothing  but  reasoning 
in  its  most  simple  form.  Calculation  is  not  a  raysterious  power  ; 
it  is  the  power  of  human  reason  itself  ;  its  peculiar  character  con- 
sists entii'ely  in  its  language."  Now,  "le  cit/cui,"  the  calculus,  is  h 
entific  term,  used  by  Cousin  in  its  precisely  technical  sense,  and  a 
great  pan  of  the  force  of  his  reasoning  depends  upon  its  being  sc 
taken.  Would  it  not,  therefore,  have  been  better  to  have  uiue 
translated  it,  as  Hecker  has  done  in  his  Gorman  version  of  the 
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same  preface  T  We  make  this  suggestion  •  to  Mr.  Ripley  in  all 
kindness  and  respect ;  for,  in  general,  his  translations  are  remark- 
ably well  executed,  and  his  undertaking  deserves  everr  encourage- 
ment. We  will  only  add,  at  this  time,  that  the  woik  is  brought 
out  in  the  usual  beautiful  style  of  the  well  known  publishers. 
Hereafter,  we  may  take  occasion  to  discuss  somewhat  at  large  the 
character  of  the  modem  French  and  German  thinking. 


19.  The  Cotupiracy  of  the  Spaniardi  agahut  the  Rqmblie  ef 
Venice,  in  1618.  Translated  from  the  French  of  AXhe  St.  Real. 
Boston:  Otis,  Broaders,  &  Co.     1838.     18mo.  pp.  108. 

This  little  work  of  the  Abbe  St.  Real  has  long  been  known  m 
a  beautiful  episode  in  history,  and  needs  no  mention  from  us,  ex- 
cept as  a  translation.  In  this  respect  it  appears  to  be  well  enou|^ 
executed,  (for  we  have  not  the  onginal  at  hand;)  and  as  the  subject 
has  been  made  the  foundation  of  one  of  our  standard  dramaa,  the 
translation  will  probably  be  acceptable  to  those  who  have  not  read 
the  original  work. 


20.  A  Tale  of  the  Huguenots,  or  Memoirs  of  a  French  Refugee 
Family,  Translated  and  Compiled  from  the  Original  MannerriptB 
of  James  Fontaine.  By  one  of  his  Descendants.  With  an  In- 
troduction, by  F.  L.  Hawks,  D.  D.  New  York :  John  S.  Tay- 
lor.    1838.     12mo.  pp.  266. 

This  is  an  authentic  narrative,  dedicated  by  the  translator  to 
"the  two  thousand  descendants  of  the  exemplaiy  Christian"  by 
whom  it  was  written,  "  who  are  now  living  in  the  United  States  df 
America.'*     It  is,  every  way,  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  interesting, 
and  instructive  things,  of  the  sort,  that  we  have  seen.     It  is  a 
vivid  picture  of  a  period  of  history  which  has  always  been  strongly 
exciting  to  the  imagination ;  and  in  the  remarkable  incidents  of  the 
writer's  life — a  Protestant,  enduring  various  persecutions  for  his 
faith ;  flying  from  his  country  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  id 
Nantes,  his  trials  and  sufferings,  and  the  finsJ  settlement  in  this  coun- 
try of  most  of  his  children — and  in  the  charminff  tone  of  piety 
that  breathes  through  it,  there  is  every  thing  to  excite  interest,  and 
to  leave  the  most  salutary  impressions  upon  the  heart.     Dr.  Haiwks 
is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  community,  for  die  sDggeaCMMis 
which  led  to  the  publication  of  this  old  relic. 
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^1.  General  History  of  Civilization  in  Europe,  from  the  Fall  of 
tke  Roman  Empire  to  the  French  Revolution.  IVanslated  fiom 
the  French  ofM.  Guizot,  Professor  of  History,  etc.,  and  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Instruction.  First  American,  from  the  second  Eng- 
lish edition.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  ^c  Co.  1838.  12mo. 
pp.  346. 

This  is  too  important  a  work,  to  be  adequately  treated  in  a  cur- 
sory notice.  Our  present  object  is  merely  to  announce,  with  satis- 
faction, its  recent  appearance  in  this  country  in  an  English  dress. 
The  translation  is  spirited,  and,  in  general,  appears  to  be  executed 
^th  fidelity  and  good  judgment. 


22.  T%e  Narrative  of  Arthur  Chrdon  Pym,  of  Nantucket.  Com- 
prising  the  details  of  a  mutiny  and  atrocious  butchery  on  hoard  the 
Amencan  Brig  Cframpus,  on  her  toay  to  the  SouiJi  Seas,  in  the 
month  of  June,  1827  :  toith  an  account  of  the  re-capture  of  the 
vessel,  by  the  survivors ;  their  shipioreck  and  subsequent  horrible 
sufferings  from  famine  ;  their  detiveraftce,  by  means  of  the  British 
Schooner  Jane  Guy  ;  the  brief  cruise  of  this  latter  vessel  in  the 
Antarctic  Ocean  ;  her  capture,  and  the  massacre  of  her  crew  among 
a  group  of  Islands,  in  die  eightyfourth  parallel  of  southern  lati- 
tude :  together  toith  the  incredMe  adventures  and  discoveries,  still 
farther  south,  to  which  that  distressing  calamity  gave  rise.  New 
York  :   Harper  &;  Brothers.     1838.     12mo.  pp.  198. 

NoTWiTHSTANDiNO  this  circumstantial  and  veracious  lookinff 
length  of  title,  the  work  is  all  a  fiction.  It  is  written  with  con  • 
siderable  talent,  and  an  attempt  is  made,  by  simplicity  of  style, 
minuteness  of  nautical  descriptions,  and  circumstantiality  of  nw* 
ration,  to  throw  over  it  that  air  of  reality  which  constitutes  iIm» 
charm  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  Sir  Edward  Seaward's  Narrativ*-. 
This  work  has,  however,  none  of  the  agreeable  interest  of  tlie  V^o 
just  nan-ed.  It  is  not  destitute  of  interest  for  the  imagination.  Um* 
the  interest  is  painful ;  there  are  too  many  atrocities,  ti>o  »j*M*y 
strange  horrors,  and  finally,  there  is  no  conclusion  to  it;  it  wmuw 
off  suddenly  in  a  mysterious  way,  which  is  not  only  dostin«U»^  m^ 
vraisemhlance,  but  is  purely  perplexing  and  vexatious.  W*'  Mit- 
not,  therefore,  but  consider  the  author  unfortunate  in  hi*  j^Um*- 
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23.  A  Hi$imcail)%90om'9e^ddioereihyrtft^^ 
&fNew  Haven,  April  26, 1888,  fikBtwohmtireiih  Amdvenanfrf 
ikeJintietaemeiaqftkeTinimamdCoUmf^.    By  Jakbs  L.  Kuiet- 
LBT.    New  Haven :   B.  A;  W.  Noyes.    1838.    8to.  pp.  115. 

This  is,  in  many  respects,  an  exceedinely  valuable  historical 
document ;  and  we  shall  prohably  take  a  future  occarion  to  exa- 
mine some  of  the  points  discussed  in  it  more  at  large  than  we  now 
have  time  and  room  to  do.  In  the  mean  time  we  observe,  that 
we  are  pleased  with  the  general  air  of  candor  which  marks  the  dis- 
course— the  absence  of  that  fulsome  and  indiscriminate  eulogy 
which  it  is  so  much  the  fashion,  in  these  commemorative  discour- 
ses, to  lavish  upon  the  Puritan  settlers  of  New  England  • 

"  It  has  been  no  part  of  my  object,*'  says  Professor  Kingsley,  "on  this  occasion, 
to  hold  up  the  settlers  of  New  Haren  and  of  New  England  as  spotless  characters, 
and  the  proper  subjects  of  indiscriminate  commendation.  The  great  oatlines  of  their 
proceedmgs  I  have  endeaTored  to  draw  truly  and  distinctly,  that  you  nutyjonraelYes 
judge  of  their  deserts,  rather  than  to  ibrectall  opinion  by  ^lencaral  and  tmyianiifd  pane- 
^ync.  The  Puritans  of  New  England  laid  the  ibundatioii  of  free  oommiiBiliet,  fiee^ 
m  a  sense  which  the  world  had  nerer  known,  or  even  imacined  to  be  posrihla  Can 
any  one  deny  this  1  or  giranting  it,  withhold  the  meed  of  a|^|3ause)  They  devised  and 
executed  a  plan  of  umversal  education,  suited  to  their  circumstances,  and  eesential 
to  the  support  of  their  social,  civil,  and  religious  institutions.  It  there  here  any 
room  for  iloubtl  and  if  not,  who  can  resist  their  clidm  to  the  gratitude  of  their  pos- 
terity 1  They,  from  the  first,  both  by  precept  and  example,  taught  their  descendants 
to  be  jealous  of  their  rights,  to  guard  their  privileges  with  ever  wakeful  solicitude, 
and  to  maintain  those  principles  in  rdigion,  government,  and  morals^  whkh  form 
the  only  sure  foundation  of  ])ublic  prosperity.  On  what  PAge  of  their  history  do 
we  fina  reason  to  miestion  this  1  And  if  allowed,  who  wid  assm,  that  thememory 
of  such  men  should  be  suffered  to  pass  into  oblivion  1  or  be  retained  <MDly  wtthcold 
indifference  1  Admit  that  they  were  too  exclusive  in  their  rdigion,  that  they  were 
believers  in  witchcraft,  and  that  their  laws  were  in  some  cases  too  severe  and  even 
sanguinary ;  it  is  still  true,  that  the^  were  in  advance  of  their  age:  and,  if  their 
conduct  is  brought  to  the  standard  of*^  their  own  time,  that  they  must  be  acqintted.*' 

Mr.  Kingsley  draws,  in  clear  and  strong  lines,  the  character  of  John 
Davenport  and  the  other  founders  of  the  colony ;  and  we  are  glad  to 
see  the  spirit  of  candor  which  leads  to  one  conctissionvery  often  with- 
held by  writers  on  this  subject — namely,  that  the  objects  of  the  Pu- 
ritans were  not  so  exclusively  religious  as  many  claim  them  to  have 
been.  Doubtless,  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  religious  opinions  was 
one  great  and  fundamental  end  they  sought ;  but  commercial  and 
political  objects  had  a  very  important  influence  with  them,  and  par- 
ticularly the  latter.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say,  that  political  ob- 
jects were  as  much  an  inseparable  part  of  their  enterprise  as  reli- 
gious.   Nor  do  we  think  the  less  of  them  on  this  account. 

John  Davenport  and  bis  compeers,  were  in  some  respects  men  of 
more  comprehensive  policy  and  profounder  statesmansnip  than  die 
founders  of  the  other  colonies ;   as,  for  instancey  their  atodioiii 
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■Toidutce  of  «U  reference  to  England,  in  the  constilntioD  of  their 
coloDy.  There  were  many  things  in  their  opinions  and  prciteed- 
inga  which  we  are  apt  to  regard  as  ridiculouB,  without  (Hinsideriug 
9ul£cicDt!y  the  dines,  and  especially  without  considering  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  they  proceeded.  Thus,  we  laugh  at  llie  reotrie- 
lion  of  the  right  of  suf&age  to  "  church  members,"  without  con- 
sidering the  wise  and  profound  insight  they  had  into  the  necessity 
of  a  limited  Buflmge.     Mr.  Ringstcy  puts  tliis  in  a  clear  light  : 

"  The  limiuuion  of  the  right  of  voting  and  of  holding  public  officM  to  rhurrh 
mimbcn,  »u» obTiously  a  favorite mensure  with  Mr,  EiUon,  Mr.  Davrn)ion.  aiiil 
ntbri  leading  men  of  tlie  coluny ;  oiid  what  they  drsij^ttnl  from  Ihr  first  W>  niftka 
Um  fbuiiduioD  of  their  civil  polity.  The  wine  regulNlion  had  beibre  bmi  m1oi<w<1 
io  MuMchtiants;  and  ii  was,  in  fact,  the  aotne  in  primupli  •«  thtiEiicli^  law, 
which  has  been  repealed  wilhin  a  few  years  only,  by  which,  «c«i»lng  the  aacm- 
meot  in  the  enabtiAed  church  was  a  necnaary  qualiftcation  Ibr  hoUiDf  anyoAoa 
nndtr  govenuneot.  The  planters  Were  wnuailad  that  a  ehriuian  community 
oaghl  10  he  governed  on  christian  principles;  and  In  sraim  ihia  imporUUU  ob^l. 
thi^belierfd  it  neMssaiy  to  confine  alt  participation  in  public  iinnsaciioni  tothouf, 
who  had  eiprcssty  recognized  those  principlea,  and  prolessed  [o  ninke  theni  (he 
nila  of  their  lives. 

"  Mi.  Davenport,  however,  was  for  from  adopting  the  opiuiou,  that  chuivh 
monbers,  as  citicene,  should  be  invesled  by  Inw  with  rxdusive  privileges.  On  the 
cootmry,  he  (ully  raainlained,  that  none  should  be  excluded  '  from  any  civil  ri)[hl 
or  hberty,  ihot  is  due  to  them  as  inhnbitanti  and  planters,'  and  that  all  should  Iwva 
'the  beneGL  of  justice  under  the  goverrunent  where  lliey  live.'  To  malls  diatiiiiv 
tions  here,  hr  said,  '  were,  indeed,  to  hnve  tlie  cumin nn wealth  swallowed  up  of  llio 
church.'  He  held,  likewise,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  '  between  a  oannion- 
wealth  already  settled,  and  a  commonwealth  yet  to  beseltird,  and  whertiin  men  ore 
fiw  10  ebooH  what  tbrm  they  shatl  jud^  best'  In  tlie  laiieT  case,  he  would  limll 
judittcal  rights  to  church  members,  if  possible ;  but  tlutl  a  aiaiuriiy  should  control 
U!  settling  the  QualificBlions  of  voters,  he  readily  ndmilled.  Wliocver  affirmed  the 
cootrBry,  and  defended  the  inherent  right  of  the  church  Io  exercise  the  powers  of 
gonnunent,  was,  according  to  John  Davenport,  a  mors  fit  subject  tbr  physic  than 
lit  areuinent. 

"What  the  planters  had  in  viow,inay  be  approved,  without  admitting  thr  propri- 
ety of  the  means  odoplcd  for  nccompliahing  their  purpose.  They  wished  to  secure 
bme«y  andinlegrily  in  ihe  public  service;  to  bring  the  beat  men  intoofKce;  those 
who  would  well  understand  the  puUic  pioA,  snd  undeviolingly  pursue  it.  That 
•0  deairaUe  an  end  could  be  sttainKi  without  aome  Iknitatioii  of^llie  right  of  su^ 
frage,  ihey  did  not  believe.     All  resiriclionson  this  rightj  whether  of  age.  residence, 

1.  _^  defensible  only  ss  they  alTord  secunliea  tor  an  intelligent  and 

lo  important  a  privilege.  If  such  iretriclions  fail  here,  they  are 
u^uH  and  (^ressive.  The  colonials,  Ube  other  founders  of  states,  aimtd  to  *«cer- 
laiB  tJte  character  of  those  who  were  to  vole  tbr  pubUc  functionariea.  They  were 
awue,  that  such  as  are  the  electors,  such  ultimately  will  be  those  who  are  elected, 
10  administer  the  government.  Hence  the  solicitude  so  siron^y  manifnled  by  tlie 
int  eotonisls  of  New  Haven  in  cxecutbg  what  they  dcnominaled  their  '  founds- 
tion  work.'  If  this  ahouhl  be  firm,  they  had  little  apprehension  about  the  super- 
Mnlclure. 

"Theopinionof  the  planters  aslo  the  correspondence  between  ihecharacter  of 
Iawi,  and  ilie  c hamcter  of  those  who  make  them,  was  obvimiily  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Ibundec  of  Pennsylvania.  '  Qovemmenla,'  says  William  Fenn,  'nKkv 
dtoend  upon  men,  than  men  upon  governments.  Let  men  be  good,  and  lh*f»- 
'     '     '     if  it  be  ill,  Ihcy  will  cure  il.     But  if  men  be  bad,_toU> 
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for  eood  laws  they  want  eood  men,  and  be  abolbhed  or  eraded  by  iD  men ;  but 
gooa  men  never  want  ^ooa  laws,  nor  suflfer  ill  ones.  It  is  true,  good  laws  have 
some  awe  upon  ill  ministers,  but  that  is  where  they  have  not  power  to  escape  or 
abolish  them,  and  the  people  are  generally  wise  and  good ;  but  a  loose  and  depraved 
people  love  laws  and  an  administration  like  themselves/  It  was  from  a  firm  be- 
lief of  truths  like  these,  that  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Haven  deter* 
mined  to  confine  the  privilege  of  voting  and  of  holding  civU  ofBco  to  church 
members." 


24.  Settlement  in  the  West- —  Sketches  of  Rochester  ;  with  Liciden* 
tal  Notices  of  Western  New  York,  etc.  By  Henrt  O'Reilly, 
Rochester.     1833. 

The  city  of  Rochester  is  one  of  the  prodigies  of  our  country. 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  tract  on  whicn  it  is  situated  was  a  por- 
tion of  the  howling  wilderness,  containing,  perhaps,  two  or  three 
log  cabins,  and  a  few  cleared  acres,  indicating  that  a  handful  of 
hardy  pioneers  had  at  length  disturbed  "  the  ancient  solitary  reign" 
of  the  brute  occupants  oi  the  soil. 

In  the  year  1810,  there  was  not  a  single  human  habitation  where 
there  is  now  a  thriving  population  of  20,000  persons,  and  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1811,  a  spot  which  is  now  the  centre  of  this  flourishing 
inland  city,  was  the  scene  of  a  contest  between  the  only  inhabi- 
tant, Mr.  Enos  Stone,  and  a  bear  ;  the  former  fighting  pro  ari^  et 
fociSf  and  in  defence  of  his  six  acre  corn-patch,  and  the  latter  stand- 
ing up,  (upon  his  haunches,)  in  support  of  his  claim  to  the  premises 
and  the  emhlements  thereon  growing,  by  virtue  of  prior  possession. 
Bruin,  it  seems,  was  finally  vanquished  in  this  wager  of  battle^  (a 
form  of  trial,  by  the  way,  termed  by  Sir  William  Blackstone  "  the 
last  and  most  solemn  decision  of  real  property,")  and  Enos  Stone 
thus  established  his  title  to  the  "  six  acre  corn-patch."* 

Mr.  O'Reilly  exhibits  in  his  sketches  abundant  evidence  that  the 
growth  of  Rochester,  thus  nearly  unexampled  in  its  progress,  has 
been  at  the  same  time  of  the  most  substantial  and  healthy  character. 
The  resources  of  the  place  are  not  only  ample  for  the  support  of 
the  present  population,  but  adequate  to  sustain  even  further  acces- 
sions, which  it  is  constantly  receiving  from  various  quarters. 

There  are  scattered  through  the  beautiful  volume  which  contains 
these  sketches,  several  matters  of  interest  that  may  receive  atten- 
tion from  us  at  another  time.  At  present  we  can  only  express  our 
obligations  to  the  author  for  the  valuable  contribution  he  nas  made 

*  The  frontispiece  to  the  volume  gives  an  animated  view  of  this  curious  lenoontre. 
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the  local  fabtonr  of  our  state,  and  lecotuinend  die  resaltB  of  bis 
labors  to  the  notice  and  patrooage  of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the 
"^^elfare  and  iMuapciit^  of  tfa  great  and  growing  communitj'  in 
'^veslem  New  Tori^ 


S5.  Tkcmgku  am  wme  cf  tie  Objectums  to  Ckrutiamity,  timd 
of  ike  CamttM  of  UmMief.  An  Addren  ddirertd  ai  tAe  Cc 
memxmtnt  in  tXe  General  Tkeolceieal  Seminary  oftlie  ProtettOMi 
Epucopal  ChmrcJk  in  tAe  United  States,  June  29,  1S3S.  By  the 
Right  Ret.  Hexkt  U.  Oxdekdottk,  D.  D.  Bishop  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Charch  in  PennsYlrania.  Philadelphia  :  J. 
Van  Coort.  1&38. 

This  address  embodies  some  jodicioos  and  practical  remarks  oo 
topics  indicated  in  the  title.  **  The  natnre  of  Christianity  famishes 
an  argument  of  its  truth ;  the  Terr  natnre  of  christianitT  is  adapted 
to  the  secret  nature  of  man.  And  thos,  instead  of  regarding  it  as 
a  hmnan  inTention,  soond  and  reTerential  feeling  wiU  confess,  that 
it  was  projected  for  human  necessities  br  the  wisdom  of  God.^ 
This  position  is  briefly  established :  and  some  of  the  causes  of  infi- 
delity are  weU  touched  upon.  They  are,  an  unworthy  estimate  of 
religion — the  pursuits  nid  enticements  of  the  world — and  fidse 
philcMOpfay. 


26.  Ftttth  the  Life  of  Science.  An  Address  deiirered  heil^rt  Oe 
Pi  Beta  Phi  Society  of  Vnum  College,  My,  1S3S.  By  TiTLoa 
Lewis.    Albany  :  Hoffinan  &  White.     Sto.  pp.  3$. 

DcGiDEnLT  some  of  the  best  portions  <^  our  current  literature  are 
to  be  found  in  the  occasional  addresses  before  literary  societies. 
The  address  before  us  is  instinct  on  CTery  page  with  the  presence 
of  a  diinking  and  richly  cultiTated  mind.  We  might  have  a  ques- 
tion about  an  opinion  here  and  there :  we  might  wish  to  modifjr 
single  passages ;  but  the  tone  and  spirit  is  admirable — the  vieneral 
course  of  thought  sound  and  just — and  the  object  of  the  ^M^riii^fm- 
ance  eloTated  and  important.  The  uselessness  of  mert  fact-hnaiw 
ing — the  comparadTe  worthlessness  of  mere  science — the  nm 
ti&lity  of  tme  science,  of  any  thing  like  scientific  unity  •^  1 
moDjin  our  knowled^,  without  God  taken  by  £uth  as  die 
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and  central  truth — tbe  prevalent  absurd  mistakes  in  regard  to  the 
nature  and  value  of  induction ; — these  topics  are  treated  in  a  very 
original  and  striking  style,  with  illustrations  and  incidental  remarks, 
displaying  a  wide  reach  of  rare  and  rich  reading.  We  are  ex- 
tremely sorry  that  our  limited  space  obliges  us  to  dismiss  this  valu- 
able discourse,  without  going  into  some  discussion  of  several  inte- 
resting topics  of  remark  which  it  suggests.  We  recommend  the 
address  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers. 


27.  The  Great  Want  in  SchooU.  An  Address  ddivered  at  the 
close  of  the  Sessions  of  1837-8,  of  the  Woodward  CkilUge,  By 
the  Rev.  B.  P.  Aydelott,  D.  D.,  President  and  Professor  of 
Moral  and  Political  Phrenology.     Cincinnati :  1838.  pp.  33. 

This  is  an  eloquent  and  able  address.  The  great  want  here  set 
forth  is  a  national  "  education,  eminently  christian  in  its  prin- 
ciples, PROCESS,  and  agencies."  This  is  urged  from  a  variety 
of  considerations.  The  old  compulsory  system  of  discipline  in 
f  chools  can  no  longer  be  maintained.  Grood  or  bad,  it  will  no  longer 
be  submitted  to  by  pupils,  nor  tolerated  by  public  opinion;  and 
between  that  and  a  resort  to  all  the  influences  of  religion  in  sus- 
taining discipline  and  forming  youthful  habits,  there  is  no  place  to 
stop. — The  political  tendency  of  our  country  to  unchecked  democ- 
racy forces  us  to  rely  upon  christian  education  as  the  only  conser- 
vative influence.  There  has  been,  there  is,  a  continual  advance 
towards  a  pure  democracy.  All  old  constitutional  limitations  are 
breaking  down.  We  must  accept  the  inevitable  feet,  and  look  to 
religious  education  as  the  only  thing  that  can  save  the  people  from 
ruining  themselves.  "  We  must  have  it  speedily,"  says  Dr.  Ayde- 
lott, **  or  perish.  There  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost."  The  rapid 
springing  up  of  an  influence  hostile  to  established  order  and  con- 
stitutional liberty,  whose  fruits  are  "  lynch-law,"  and  the  frantic 
excesses  of  murderous  mobs,  should  quicken  us  by  their  fearful 
admonitions  —  else  we  may  come,  like  other  nations,  to  such  a 
taste  of  the  blessings  of  Liberty  without  Law,  that  we  may,  like 
them,  find  a  Cromwell  or  a  Napoleon  the  better  choice  of  evils. 

These,  and  several  other  important  points,  are  put  in  clear  and 
forcible  light.  Would  God  the  minds  of  all  the  enlightened,  the 
true  lovers  of  their  fellow-citizens,  could  be  aroused  to  one  united, 
persevering  effort  on  this  subject.  Would  God  the  people  would 
turn  from  the  miserable  strifes  of  party,  and  from  the  wretched  de- 
magogues, who  for  selfish  ends  flatter  in  order  to  delude  and  mislead 
them,  and  hearken  to  their  real  friends ;  who,  aeeking  no  officei 
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*S.  latter  from  the  Hon.  Hugh  S.  Legare.  on,  the  probable 
effctM  of  the  Sub-treasury  Poliry,  to  hit  Excellency,  Pierce  Sk(- 
ler,  GoeerHor  of  South  Carolina.  Washinjrton  :  1838,  8vo.  pp.  37. 

We  do  not  notice  this  pamphlet  because  we  have  any  thing  to 
■fcy  on  the  subject  of  the  "  Bub-treaaury  policy,"  nor  any  thing  to 
*ay,  at  present,  on  tlio  general  constitutional  principles  involved  in 
tile  measures  that  have  agitated  the  country  for  several  years  past. 
The  whole  sulijeci  will  come  up  before  ua  at  a  proper  time,  for  a 
calm  historical  and  critical  review  ;  Mr.  Legare's  contributions,  as 
Well  as  those  of  many  other  able  thinkere  and  statesmen,  will  then 
bo  valuable  materials.  We  mention  this  letter  now,  because  wo 
to  note  in  our  pa^es,  every  utterance  from  an  influential  quar- 
^ter  of  sound  constitutional  opinions,  as  against  the  ignorant,  heret- 
and  Jacobinical  doctrines  of  the  day,  which,  if  they  prevail, 
will  inevitably  destroy  our  constitution,  our  union,  and  our  national 
gloty.  We  are  glad  to  record  every  protest,  from  so  accomplished, 
M>  independent,  and  so  justly  distinguished  a  man  as  Mr.  Legare, 
the  absurd  and  destructive  doctrine  of  the  "  ri^t  of  instruc- 
Of  this  pretended  right,  Mr.  Legare  says  : 

I  neilhcT  more  nor  Issa  llian  to  risim  (u  a  right  nf  every  riective  body,  [hnt 
privilen  of  ihe  pcrrage  or  En^aiul,  ihe  alraurdiiy  of  n-faich  htu  lBld][  U- 
80  much  BUeiiiion  —  iKe  vole  by  proiy  —  Ok  privilege  of  pnnicipBling  in  a 
'ilttinil  hearing  the  argument  SuppoK  all  argumenl  cut  ofT,  as  i(  mteht 
■■  well  be  under  such  h  syMem,  by  ihe  previom  question,  and  every  rppresentwivo 
VO^ng  perpetually  under  inatructiopa,  and  vdu  have  the  ideal  peifecl ion  of  a  delibe- 
ndTC  auembly  ronstructed  according  to  tiieais  notions,  n  body  wluFh  it  wouLd  be 
dutery  lo  call  a  Rump  Parliament,  or  to  compare  with  the  Senalt  of  Tibenus  and 
Caliguln." 

The  only  difference  is,  that  "  the  people"  will  be  the  despots,  or 
railier  the  tools  of  demagogues  : 

Their  iriH.  their  iumcrj,  bo^-ever  petulant  and  capricious,  will  be  crossed  by 
will  always  have  coiutka  enough  lo  penuBda  thou  they  can  do 
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no  wrong,  for  power  never  wants  them,  and  of  all  80vereig;ns,  the  '  people  king'  ii 
surrounded  with  the  most  dangerous,  biecause  the  best  disguised  parasites  and  sy- 
cophants." 

After  some  remarks,  showing  tlie  intention  of  the  constitutioD, 
by  its  various  checks  on  popular  impulse,  to  secure  the  deliberate 
opinion  and  influence  of  the  real  me^ority,  he  says  : 

"  The  world  has  been  governed  by  constructive^  not  rcai  majorities.  The  great 
mass  of  mankind  have  done  nothing  but  sanction,  by  a  tacit  acquiescence,  what 
has  been  done  by  a  few  bold  and  active  spirits,  without  consulting  their  opinions. 
The  Jacobins  who  ruled  France  so  despotically,  were  always  in  a  miserable  mino- 
rity. Even  in  the  Convention^  as  the  9th  Therm idor  revealed,  they  might  at  any 
time  have  been  put  down,  had  the  majority  understood  each  other,  or  had  there 
been  any  means  of  ascertaining  the  real  state  of  public  opinion  in  France,  sickened 
as  she  was,  at  the  atrocities  under  which  she  was  bleeding  without  hope.  But 
there  was  no  concert  among  the  people  or  their  representatives,  and  a  single  despo- 
tic Assembly,  swayed  by  a  handfiu  of  daring  conspirators  against  the  laws,  and 
arming  itself  with  the  most  terrible  powers,  executive  as  well  as  legislative,  to  be 
exerted  under  every  s^ust  of  passion  and  every  wild  delusion  as  it  rose,  illustrates, 
by  contrast,  the  wisdom  of  a  form  of  government  like  ours,  wherein  every  thine; 
has  been  so  studiously  contrived  to  control  sudden  impulse,  and  to  compel  to  sen- 
ous  and  conscientious  reflection Demagogues,  indeed,  hold  a  dinerent  lan- 
guage, as  they  are  interested  in.  doing — they  treat  all  restraints  whatever  upon  the 
will  of  the^  majority  as  a  violation  of  its  inalienable  rights.  They  preach  the  in- 
fallibility, the  absolute  infallibility  of  'the  people,'  every  individual  of  whom 
knows,  oy  the  daily  experience  of  his  own  errors  and  blindness,  that  the  dogma  is 
a  blasphemous  falsehood.  They  live  by  the  very  passions  which  it  is  the  great 
object  of  the  constitution  to  restrain, — ^by  the  delusions  which  the  '  law's  delay' 
would  infallibly  dissipate — what  wonder  that  they  should  find  these  self-imposed 
restraints  of  a  wise  and  moral  people,  an  inconvenient  abrid^ent  of  their  sove- 
reignty, and  that,  like  all  true  courtiers,  they  should  ^  for  divine  right  and  a  dis- 
prising  power  ?  Jacobins  in  democracies  are  precisely  the  Jacobites  of  royalty, 
just  as  an  atheist  in  the  last  century  would,  according  to  Rousseau,  have  been  a 
oigot  in  the  time  of  the  League." 


Note. — Bishop  H.  U.  Onderdonk's  "  Third  Charged — We 
regret  extremely  that  the  unexpected  length  of  some  of  our  arti- 
cles compels  us  to  defer  a  somewhat  extended  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  this  charge,  which  was  intended  for  the  present  number. 

MiNEs's  Sermon. —  "  The  Church  the  Pillar  and  Ground  of  the 
Truthy*  is  too  remarkable,  and  embraces  topics  too  important,  for 
us  to  forego  the  opportunity  of  making  it  hereafter,  in  connexion 
with  some  other  publications  of  a  like  character,  the  subject  of  a 
more  thorough  discussion  than  we  have  now  space  or  time  for. 

Taylor's  ^^ Home  Education,**  Beers*s  "American  Educationy** 
Lieber's  "  Political  Ethics,"  Melville's  *'  Sermons**  and  some 
other  works,  just  published,  have  come  to  our  hands  too  late  for 
adequate  notice  at  present.  Some  of  them  will  require  extended 
consideration  in  the  next  number. 


ANNUALS. 
Jh  CHft.  a  Chrisuiias  aixl  New  Year's  Preaeut  Tor  183il.    Ediird  Ijy  Miss  Lts- 
--     Phaadelplua;  E.L.  Corey  &  A- Hart.     1  vol,  liim.    F\<xlt>- 
— J' llw  CliriElitiJi  Ewpsoke  alia  MiaaionBry  Anuuol,  m39.     Eilttnl  by  Itev.  Juhn 
^  Clark.     PbUodelpIiia:  William  Mkialmll  &Ci>.     1  Tol.  L2mo.     Plsua. 

The  RrliKioua&uuvenu-fbt  1839.  Etliifdby  Mrs.  L.  H.Sigoumey.  New  Yorit: 
^oti&eld  It  ViM^rhies.    I  vol.  ISmo.    Plales 

,    TlieViDKaCUrisiniasuiidBinli-dBy  PreHeni.    Edited  by  Mis*  LeUIc    Plu- 
■"•Idiiliio;  E.  L.  Carey  &  A,  Han.    1  vol.  lano.    Placra, 
BIOGRAPHY  AKD  MEMOIRS, 
Life  of  Joapph  Brftiil;  —  T  Kb  vend  Bnegea— including  ilie  Border  Wnre  of  I  he 
Amecicon  Rtvolullon,  pic.     By  William  L.  SioiiB,     New  Yorit ;  Omrge  DMrbom 
<iCd.     Bvola,  8to.     PorlraiU  nrd  PlntHi. 

Mvmoirsof  the  lite  and  CorreiipiHidence  o(  Mra.  Hawkes,  oC  Iilinglon;  witb 
unpublished  remains  or  the  Revcnpud  Ridisxd  Cecil  Philudelphia :  J,  WbeLhaai. 
X  YoL  laao, 

I.  Bra. 

Trie  of  llie  Huguenots,  or  Memoirs  of  a  French  RHiigoc  Family.     Transhited 
"  d  rroni  the  oiiginnl  mntiuscripts  afjumeji  Pontainp,  by  one  of  liii  Do- 
Wilh  an  Introduction  by  F.  L,  Hawks,  D,  D.    New  York :  Jolm  S. 
1  vol.  13mo, 

EDUCATION. 
Same  Education.    By  Isaac  Taylor,  auilior  ofNaturai  History  of  Eiithusitmu, 

New  York:  D.  Appkion  &  Co.     I  vol.  IStn,., 
~  wide  Education.     By  the  Authorof  Peter  Parley's  Tales,  New  York:  P,  J. 
,.     I  Tol,  12nio, 

)  Mothers.    By  Mrs,  L.  H.  Sigoumey.    New  York;  J,  S.  Taylor. 
•:iiKd.  li&no. 

The  Mother  in  her  Family,  or  Sayings  nnd  Diiin^  at  Rose  Hill  Cottage,    By 
IheAulhorofThe  Young  WifB,clc.    Boston:  Wwks,  Jordan.  &  Co.    1  to).  ISmo. 
How  iitiaU  I  Gorem  my  School  1  Addressed  lo  Scltonl  Teodiets,  etc.    ByE.C. 
Wines.    Philadelphia:  W.MarahaU&  Co.    1  vol.  l-iiio, 

American  Education,  or  Striciurea  on  tlie  Nature,  Niwesslly,  and  Practicability 
of  a  Sysum  ofNalional  Education  milled  lo  the  United  Stairs,  By  the  Rcr,  Ben- 
jamin O.  Peers.    New  York:  John  S,  Taylor.    1  »ol.  12mo, 

Book  of  PoMry  for  Schools.  Compiled  JTom  American  autluns.  Boston :  Otil, 
Brooders,  &  Co,     ISmo, 

The  Studies,  and  Mwhod  ofTeachine,  in  Prussian  Schools,     By  W,  WiBicb, 
nalive  ofTilail,  Prussia,     Now  York;  Ainrrican  Comniori  Sclwol  Society. 
HISTORY.  POLITICS,  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
Qeocral  History  of  Civilizaiiuu  in  Eurojic,  from  the  Pall  of  ihe  Roman  E^fnre, 

lOthoPrcilf'    "--'-■■--         -"        ..,.  J  .......  .-. 1      „..    ^.:_..    l.._l , 
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Manual  of  Political  Ethics,  designed  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Colleges,  and  flftriffiiti 
at  Law.  Part  1,  Book  1  —Ethics,  General  and  Political.  Book  2— Tbs  Scat& 
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